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VOU GAN-DO IT BETTER WITHA 
Jeep univers 


Anything. Like supplying pesticides to farmers. Transporting sales 
representatives. Holding exhibitions of farm implements. Carrying medical 
supplies. Or any other thing you might want to despatch to the 

rural areas where the only road is a cart track. And where the only automotive 

: transport possible is a ‘Jeep’ Universal. Because only the ‘Jeep’ 
Universal is built to move in the most impossible terrain rapidly, safely,. 

l economically. And because it has the highest possible manoeuvrability 

, ; and adāptability yet possible in ar automotive vehicle. 
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The ‘Jeep’ Universal, is available in two models, CJ-3B and 
CJ-4 both in 2-wheel and 4-wheel drive. 
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India and the Liberation of Southern Africa 
SURENDRA PAL SINGH | 


HE era of decolonisation in Africa has come to a standstill with the 


withdrawal of British and French authority from those colonies. 
The remaining areas under foreign or white minority rule in southern 
Africa continue to defy the historical process and remain a challenge to the 
independence of Black Africa. Anachronistic colonial pockets and 
ghettos of apartheid continue to disfigure the southern part of Africa. In 
spite of various resolutions passed by the United Nations condemning 
colonialism, the Portuguese and the ‘white’ minority governments in 
South Africa and Rhodesia do not appear to be in a mood to change their 
attitude. The indigenous people of these territories have been denied all 
social, political and economic rights, resulting in the absence of organised 
political activity in the form of political parties with socio-economic and 
political programmes to lead them towards the goal of independence and 
majority rule. 


South Africa g? olicy of apartheid, which has been described by the 
UN as “a crime against humanity”, touches every aspect of social and 
economic life—the home, the school, the church and the trade union, the 
factory and the political party. Though on the face of it, all the acts 
passed by the South African Government apply equally to the ‘whites’ and, 
the ‘coloureds’, the fact is that they are heavily weighted against the 
‘coloureds’ and benefit only the ‘whites’. Politics in South Africa is 
dominated by two issues: defence of the white Aristocracy, and 
Afrikanerdom’s Kragdadidgheid (firm resolve) to dominate within it. 
Originally, the Afrikaners’ wish to dominate was motivated by their 
reactions against British imperialism and to avenge their defeat in the 
Anglo-Boer War. Now they believe that only the Afrikaners have the 
will and capacity to resist the challenge to ‘white’ supremacy from the 
non-‘white’ elements. It was Mahatma Gandhi who first drew the atten- 
tion of the world community to the racial discrimination practised in 
South Africa during his stay in that country from 1893 to 1915. 


The Government of South Africa has enacted legislation in defiance 
of world opinion eroding the personal life of the Africans in an increasing 
measure. It has also extended the pernicious doctrine of apartheid to the 
UN Trust Territory of Namibia (South West Africa), South Africa has 
violated with impunity all the decisions of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council concerning apartheid and Namibia, 


In Zimbabwe (Southern Rhodesia), the illegal minority regime 
which declared independence unilaterally on November 11, 1965, has con- 
solidated its hold. Its new constitution has not only been approved by the 
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so-called Rhodesian Parliament and the Officer Administering the 
Government but elections have also taken place on its basis. The consti- 
tution provides for a form of geographical and political apartheid. The 
illegal racist regime has also adopted a Land Tenure Bill demarcating 
‘white’ and ‘black’ areas. The Bill sets apart 45 million acres of land 
for 241,000 ‘whites’ as against a similar area for 4,184,000 Africans. On 
March 3, 1970, the racist minority regime made the formal declaration of 
a Rhodesian ‘Republic’ replacing Queen Elizabeth as the Head of State 
by an elected President. The people of Zimbabwe have naturally reacted 
sharply to these racist measures. 


Similarly, Portugal, which is poor and underdeveloped, is doing 
everything possible to perpetuate its hold on the territories of Angola, 
Mozambique and the Portuguese Guinea which are extremely rich in 
natural resources. In pursuing this policy, Portugal is receiving encoura- 
gement and indirect support from some of the Western Powers. 


Negotiated withdrawal of colonial power which was the hallmark of 
the era of decolonisation seems no longer possible. The intransigent 
attitude of Portugal and the ‘white’ minority Governments has led to the 
realisation by the African people that no settlement of their political 
problems is likely to come through peaceful means: They are convinced 
that these colonial. powers can be overthrown only through armed struggle. 
A number of liberation movements have accordingly come into being to 
fight for their independence. These movements naturally look to the in- 
dependent nations of Africa and other freedom-loving nations of the 
world for aid in their struggle for freedom. Their strategy is to con- 
centrate on the strengthening of their organisations, training of their cadres 
and infiltrating into the colonial territories for guerilla activities or direct 
military action. 


The African nationalists are fighting their battles along a broad front 
extending from Mozambique in the east along the Zambesi river to 
Angola in the west. The freedom fighters are also active in Guinea-Bissau 
on the western coast of Africa, 


In South Africa, the freedom fighters have united under the banner 
of the African National Congress led by Mr. Oliver Tambo. Only last 
year aunited command under the leadership of the ANC was formed. 
The freedom fighters of the ANC, in collaboration with the freedom 
fighters of the ZAPU, are up in arms against the well-equipped South 
African forces. [n Namibia, the South-West African Peoples Organisa- 
tion under the leadership of Sam Nwjoma is active on the Caprivi Strip. 


In Zimbabwe, the freedom fighters of the Zimbabwe African Peoples 
Union have already taken up the challenge and are fighting the illegal 
regime under the leadership of Joshua Nkomo. The freedom fighters in 
Zimbabwe are active in the Western Zambesi Valley. They are fighting 
against heavy odds inasmuch as they have to contend with the unholy 
alliance between the racist regimes of Rhodesia and South Africa on the 
one hand and Portuguese colonialism on the other. 
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In Mozambique, the Frente da Libertacao da Mozambique 
(FRELIMO) is operating under the able leadership of Samora Machel. It 
has already liberated large areas where it is running educational institu- 
tions, co-operatives and dispensaries. It goes to the credit of the FRELIMO 
that despite the assassination of its dynamic leader, Dr. Eduardo Mond- 
lane, by the agents of the colonial and racist forces on February 5, 1969, 
it has continued the struggle with unabated zeal. 


Two major liberation movements are engaged in the fight for freedom 
in Angola. These are the National Liberation Front of Angola (FNLA) 
under the leadership of Dr. Holden Roberto, and Movimento Popular 
de Liberation de P’Angola (MPLA) under the leadership of Agostinho 
Neto. The FNLA, with headquarters in the Congo (K), has formed a 
Revolutionary Government of Angola in Exile (GRAE) headed by 
Dr. Holden Roberto. The movement has made tremendous progress 
since it embarked on its armed strategy. The MPLA, which is the oldest 
of the parties currently engaged in the military struggle againgt the Por- 
tuguese in Angola, was formed in 1956. The movement is recognised by 
the OAU and receives considerable assistance from it. It claims to have 
liberated almost one-third of Angola. 


In Portuguese Guinea, the fight for freedom is continuing under the 
able leadership of Amilcar Cabral, Secretary-General of the Patrido 
Africano da Independencia da Guine’ e Cabo Verde (PAIGC). Military 
initiative in Guinea-Bissau is now in the hands of freedom fighters who are 
controlling most of the country with the exception of major towns. 
Recently the PAIGC took the fight to the Islands of Cabo Verde which 
are of vital importance to the Cape sea routes and where the Portuguese 
have established an all-weather jet airbase with South African assistance. 
It is estimated that nearly 85% of the population of the Guinea-Bissau 
lives in the liberated areas. 


The freedom fighters in Africa are carrying on the fight against heavy 
odds. They are handicapped for want of resources to conduct military 
operations against the well-equipped troops of the colonial powers and 
the racist regimes. The unholy alliance of the racist and totalitarian 
regimes of South Africa, Portugal and Rhodesia has become the main 
headache of the liberation movements. Not only are these powers con- 
ducting joint operations to exterminate the freedom fighters but they are 
also putting pressure on the neighbouring independent African States 
with a view to dissuading them from providing the freedom fighters with 
military assjstance and bases for armed struggle and guerilla activities. 


As for India, her own experience and protracted struggle for freedom 
from foreign rule has endowed her with deep sympathy for similar 
struggles in other countries. Her policy has been to support the right of 
all peoples, irrespective of their colour or creed, to complete independence 
and equality under a government of their choice. That was the basis of 
the policy of the Congress Party even while India was fighting for her own 
freedom. Asa matter of fact, India was the first country to raise the 
question of racial discrimination in South Africa m the UN General 
Assembly in 1946. We have always supported the just struggle of the people 
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of South Africa, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Angola, Mozambique and Guinea- 
Bissau. The Government of India have steadfastly opposed the continua- 
tion of colonial rule in Angola and other parts of Africa and have con- 
sistently espoused the cause of the people of the countries in the UN and 
at other international forums. India is an active member of the’ UN 
Special Committee of 24 on Colonialism which has done commendable 
work in bringing to the notice of the world the atrocities committed by the 
Protuguese and other colonialists on the indigenous people in southern 
Africa. In his statement at the Preparatory Meeting of the non-aligned 
countries in Dar-es-Salaam on April 16, 1970, Mr. Dinesh Singh, Foreign 
Minister of India, once again focussed the attention of the world to the 
denial of freedom and dignity to the indigenous peoples of South Africa, 
Namibia, Zimbabwe and the territories under Portuguese domination and 
emphasised that it is “absolutely essential for us to consider what active 
help we can give” to these people struggling for their liberation. 


As for the material assistance to the people belonging to these 
colonies, the Government’s efforts have been primarily directed towards 
enabling them to equip themselves with necessary education and expertise 
so that they can carry forward the political awakening of the masses in 
their countries. Towards this end, India has been providing education 
and training facilities to a number of people from these territories. For 
example, 24 Angolan students received training in nursing and other 
technical fields in India. India has also been assisting in a modest way 
the FRELIMO in running its Mozambique Institute at Dar-es-Salaam. 
In addition, India has sent by way of gifta number of consignments of 
medicines and clothing to various liberation movements. 


During 1969-70, six proposals for the supply of clothing, medicines, 
medical epuipment, food stuffs, supplies for schoolchildren, etc., to the 
Zimbabwe African Peoples’ Union, South-West African Peoples Organi- 
sation, the African National Congress, the Patrido Africano da Indepen- 
dencia da Guiné e Cabo Verde, the National Liberation Front of Angola, 
and the Movimento Popular de Liberation de VAngola have been 
approved. Besides, the Government of India have assisted the African 
National Congress of South Africa to establish their Asian Mission in 
New Delhi in November 1967. Since then, we have been helping the 
ANC in various ways to enable it to fulfil its mission in this country. 


The Indian Council for Africa has also provided material assistance 
to the ZAPU and the FRELIMO. The Council is helping some of the 
movements by giving financial assistance to students from their territories. 
It has also published some interesting reports on the freedom struggles in 
Africa. 


We have spent more than one and a quarter million ruppes so far to 
assist these movements.. The large demand on our resources at home puts 
a severe limitation on our capability to assist them. However, the will to 
support our toiling brethren in Africa continues unmitigated. 


Now that the liberation movements have entered a very crucial stage 
in their struggle for independence, their needs for material assistance have 
also increased. Naturally, they look to their sympathisers abroad to meet 


Independent Africa and the Liberation 
of the South 


COLIN LEGUM 


NEITHER Africa’s 42 independent States nor the world community 


have yet managed to produce an answer to the problem of how to 
overcome—peacefully or by any other means—the challenge offered by 
these minority regimes of southern Africa bound together in defence of 
ari ae system of white supremacy. To pretend otherwise is to 
mislead. 


The dilemma can be simply described. The White Redoubt is 
militarily and economically a match for the rest of the continent put 
together; and it is still capable of effectively repressing their own black 
majorities at home. The white minorities are deeply convinced that any 
loss of power on their side will Jead to their extinction or, at least, to 
making their lives intolerable: this makes them totally inflexible to 
fundamental changes in the existing power structure. The non-white 
Majorities within the White Redoubt and the African States are equally 
inflexible in their determination that the insult of white supremacy should 
be wiped from the face of the continent. 


This deadlock can be broken only by external intervention; but the 
international forces that have the power to do so are not ready to inter- 
vene decisively, The major Western Powers are either concerned about 
the extent of their investments in South Africa, or are not persuaded of 
the efficacy of the various types of intervention that have been proposed. 
The Communist nations, though overtly sympathetic to the Africans’ 
cause, are not willing to become too heavily engaged: the Russians are 
being ultra-cautious, restricting their aid to small-scale military and econo- 
mic support for some of the liberation movements, and to impressive but 
inexpensive declarations of solidarity; while the Chinese have found few 
effective movements through whom to direct their aid, and have little 
logistical capacity to make real any large-scale intervention into which they 
might be tempted. 


Meanwhile, the situation becomes more violent; racial bitterness 
grows alarmingly as frustrations become more pronounced; the South 
Africans, especially, are growing economically and militarily stronger; and 
the majority of African States, caught up in their own difficult problems 
of post-independence nation-building, are less able to combine effectively, 
or to divert their resources, to undertake a serious engagement with the 
white supremacists. And so the situation deteriorates visibly from year 
to year, 
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Not only does this bring greater repression for the opponents of the 
different white-ruled regimes; it also inflames the frontiers between these 
regimes and Black Africa—especially along the Zambesi river which 
divides Zambia from Rhodesia and South Africa, and the Ruvumu river 
which divides Portuguese Mozambique from Tanzania. The tensions are 
greatest along these two frontiers precisely because Tanzania and Zambia 
are the two countries most directly committed to sustaining the challenge 
to the white supremacists. Yet, although their countries stand to lose 
most from an unequal military struggle, Presidents Kenneth Kaunda and 
Julius Nyerere are the most committed of all the African leaders in sus- 
tanine the challenge against the Portuguese, Rhodesians and South 

ricans. 


They take very seriously the policy first enunciated by ex-President 
Kwame Nkrumah, and subsequently endorsed by the Organisation of 
African Unity, that “the liberation of any single country in Africa is 
meaningless unless the whole continent is liberated.” And although all 
42 member-States of the OAU are committed to its Charter and Resolu- 
tions, which insist on combating and isolating the white minority regimes, 
they are not all equally committed to the pursuit of these objectives. Nor 
are they all agreed on the correct tactics. These disagreements are pro- 
ducing new problems; but before looking at these it is necessary to re- 
capitulate very briefly what has gone before. 


In the early 1960s, when African States were emerging rapidly into 
independence, there was a natural sense of burgeoning confidence. The 
new States felt themselves to be strong, and so acted in the confident 
belief that they were strong; having overcome the colonial powers they 
were, understandably, confident of their capacity to defeat the ‘colonial 
remnants’ in southern Africa. 


This period also coincided with major changes in South Africa 
where, after the Sharpeville massacre, the Congress movements turned 
away from their 50 years of devoted belief in Gandhi’s policies of non- 
violent resistance in favour of more direct and violent methods. This 
period, too, was marked by an exaggeratedly optimistic view about the 
efficacy of the United Nations as an instrument of collective international 
action. This mood of euphoria began to die away after 1963—the high- 
point of African confidence. 


Despite almost unanimous resolutions by the UN, no effective action 
followed. Western policies were, at best, ambiguous and, at worst, 
unhelpful. The Soviet bloc, though ideologically sound, was practically 
ineffective. African States—especially the more radical among them—began 
to feel the sting of their own post-independence crises; aseries of coups 
removed some of the best-known militants from power; European mer- 
cenaries were flagrantly and, for a time successfully, defying the authority 
of African Governments in the Congo and elsewhere; leaders like the late 
Moise Tshombe were successfully introducing new divisive forces into the 
continent. The attempts to use the International Court at The Hague to 
win a legal victory over South West Africa failed; the campaign for inter- 
national sanctions against South Africa and the Portuguese came to 
nothing—although it was to pave the way subsequently for sanctions 
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against Rhodesia; the boycott of South African goods, initiated by the 
OAU, was unevenly applied even among its own members. 


So far from making any progress, the opponents ‘of the white supre- 
macists found themselves thrown heavily on the defensive in 1965 by the 
decision of the Smith regime in Rhodesia to create a new apartheid State 
ata time when apartheid should have been showing its first signs of 
cracking. The liberation movements, which had shown earlier promise in 
Angola, failed to maintain their momentum, except in Portuguese Guinea 
and, to some extent also, in Mozambique. The guerillas in Rhodesia and 
South West Africa were capable only of sporadic action in keeping up 
their pressures; while in South Africa the regime dealt harshly, but 
successfully, with the clandestine movements whose great courage was no 
match for the toughness of their police state methods. The liberation 
movements themselves, with few notable exceptions, became even more 
divided and demoralised because of the initial lack of success; and the 
work of the OAU’s National Liberation Committee was weakened by 
quarrels and suspicions. 


So, in a matter of a few years, the pendulum began to swing from, 
what President Nyerere called, “too much optimism to too much pessi- 
mism”. The failure of Britain’s policies in Rhodesia; the ineffectiveness 
of the UN to enforce its decision to terminate South Africa’s mandate 
over South West Africa; and the ability—though not without growing 
difficulties—of the Portuguese to maintain their hold in the African 
colonial territories—all these contributed to strengthening the morale of 
the white supremacists, and to serious self-questioning among their African 
opponents. 


The Western countries were divided, internally as well as in their 
external relations. Having thought, in the early 1960s, that the tide was 
beginning to turn against the white-ruled regimes and that their own foreign 
policies should begin to take account of these changes, they increasingly 
came to take the view after 1966-67 that such achange of policy might 
be premature: the NATO/Pentagon and the Tory/Republican views 
began to predominate not only in Britain and the United States, but 
also in Western Europe and especially in France. The Sino-Soviet 
rivalries helped to further divisions within the liberation movements, 
as well as in complicating relations between some of the African States. 


Towards the end of the 1960s decade — the decade of African 
independence — the white supremacists were beginning to act more 
confidently. They spoke openly of reprisals against countries like Zambia 
and Tanzania which provided facilities for the guerilla movements; they 
joined together in preventing economic sanctions from working against 
the Rhodesian rebels; and they more blatantly defied the UN. The 
South Africans, building on their relations with the small captive States 
around their frontiers—Lesotho, Swaziland and Botswana—launched 
their so-called ‘outward-looking’ policy of developing ‘good-neighbourly’ 
relations with African States. Their major success came when they 
detached Malawi from its commitments to the OAU. In Dr. Kamuzu 
Banda—a formidable nationalist, an eccentric and a _ toughly-indepen- 
dent minded leader — they found a trenchant spokesman for their view 
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that co-existence was possible between the independent black States and 
the white minority regimes, even though the two sides did not accept 
each other’s policies. His support was essential to their appeal to the 
Western countries that the ‘enlightened’ views of the Vorster regime 
merited their support as offering away of establishing a new relationship 
between white-ruled and black-ruled Africa. For this reason alone 
Dr. Banda’s role has done untold harm to the collective stand of the 
independent African States. 


However, the Malawi leader’s policies need closer scrutiny because 
of their implications for the future. He has defended his policies on 
three separate grounds. First, that it’s nonsense to suppose that the 
South African regime can be destroyed by military force; and that 
therefore other methods must be sought to produce the necessary 
change. Second, that attempts to isolate South Africa deprived the 
Africans of a useful alternative instrument of influencing change by agreeing 
to send their diplomats to the Republic and by encouraging interchanges to 
demonstrate practically the possibility of blacks and whites working 
together. Third, that African countries need the economic and technical 
help which South Africa is willing and able to supply. (This last point 
should perhaps be put as the first point in influencing his own change of 


policy.) 


This is not the place to examine in detail the correctness of 
Dr. Banda’s arguments. My own view is that they are totally erroneous ; 
for whatever concessions the apartheid regime can afford to make in order 
to pursue its own diplomatic and economic interests, they cannot afford to 
begin conferring meaningful political rights on their own Africans because 
this must inevitably lead to the erosion of the existing power structure, in 
the defence of which the white minority is strongly united. 


The effect of Dr. Banda’s policy was to widen the rift within the 
OAU, and to encourage others among its members to express similar 
views more openly. Thus one came to see Malagasy’s President 
Tsiranana and Mauritius’ Prime Minister, Dr. Ramgoolam, openly initiate 
trade relations with South Africa. In both their cases the economic 
needs of their countries would certainly profit from these relations ; but 
it’s less easy to see how this will advance the interests of the Africans, 
the Indians and the other opponents of apartheid to achieve lives of dignity 
in their homeland. 


Elsewhere, too, one has seen similar developments ; mainly among 
some of the Francophone African States like the Gabon and the Ivory 
Coast, where strong French business interests have played a prominent 
part in promoting trade with South Africa. 


More significantly, however, was the support given by a man like 
Ghana’s new Prime Minister, Professor Kofi Busia, to the idea that South 
Africa should not be isolated and that it might be more profitable to open 
a dialogue with the Republic. Dr. Busia is a man of considerable moral 
integrity, and an implacable opponent of apartheid — as indeed are 
Banda, Ramgoolam and Tsiranana. But his intellectual arguments are 
likely to be more effective than those of the others, Busia’s policies, 
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however, have failed to carry the day within Ghana. After angry debates 
the Government and Opposition agreed in February to a compromise 
resolution, unanimously adopted, which unreservedly condemned apar- 
theid and reaffirmed Ghana’s traditional policy of non-co-operation with 
apartheid South Africa, except where this policy conflicted with the 
principles of the Lusaka Manifesto. 


This Manifesto marks a significant point in African foreign policy. 
It was adopted at Lusaka by 13 of the 14 members (Malawi dissenting) 
of the East and Central African States in April 1969. The signatories 
are Zambia, Tanzania, Ethiopia, the Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, Burundi, the 
Congo Republic, the Centra] African Republic, Rwanda, Somalia, Chad 
and the Congo People’s Republic. While pledging all possible support to 
the liberation movements, the Manifesto declared that the liberation of 
southern Africa did not mean “‘racialism in reverse or African imperia- 
lism”. It asserted that all men were equal and had equal rights to human 
dignity and respect. “We prefer peaceful negotiations for solving such 
issues, but there is no alternative but to support those fighting against 
the oppression of those in power”. While rejecting a dialogue with the 
South Africans, the Lusaka powers expressed themselves willing to 
consider how the situation could be changed by peaceful negotiations. 


This preference for peaceful negotiations produced strong reactions 
from the liberation movements which felt that the independent States 
were perhaps weakening in their commitment to the liberation struggle, 
Subsequent policy decisions by countries like Tanzania and Zambia 
disproved these suspicions; but unfortunately South Africa showed no 
serious disposition to explore how the crisis might peacefully be 
resolved by entering into direct negotiatons with the Lusaka powers. 


Clearly, the independent African States are in a dilemma. They 
support the liberation movements, but except in the Portuguese terri- 
tories there is, as yet, no positive evidence to show that the guerillas 
can hope to become effective within the foreseeable future. Equally, 
there is no prospect of South Africa, the Rhodesians or the Portuguese 
being willing to negotiate for a peaceful transfer of power. Nor is there 
the slightest posssibility that the military power of the independent 
African States will grow to the point where they can intervene actively in 
Mozambique, Angola or Rhodesia—let alone South Africa. Meanwhile, 
the security position of a number of the frontier States, especially Zambia 
and Tanzania, gives reason for concern. The African States have learnt 
that while they can get convincing majority decisions at the UN, and 
even in the Security Council, the world authority is unable to enforce its 
decisions unless the major Powers are willing to actin concert—and 
in the southern African situation this is highly unlikely. 


Meanwhile, divisions are growing up within the OAU over the 
correct approach to dealing with the White Redoubt. If these fissures 
should grow much wider they would not only produce serious tensions 
among the African States, but they would further weaken their ability to 
offer a convincing front to the apartheid camp. And, to add to their 
troubles, there are signs that the Communist countries are beginning to 
exert some influence within a number of the liberation movements, thus 
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introducing not only ‘cold war’ politics into the conflict, but also Sino- 
Soviet rivalries. 


It would be foolish to attempt to hide these problems and difficul- 
ties, for unless they are clearly understood and analysed it is impossible to 
try and develop more effective and realistic policies in the crucially-import- 
ant struggle against the racist camp in southern Africa, 


Finally—and to end on a more hopeful] note — it should not be 
supposed that the White Redoubt is having things all its own way in its 
attempts to weaken and divide the independent African States. They have 
seen the collapse, within their own frontiers, of Chief Leabua Jonathan’s 
regime in Lesotho despite all they have tried to do to strengthen his 
position. They have experienced difficulty in trying to get the Swazi King 
Sobhuza to co-operate with their policies beyond the strict interests of his 
own country ; beyond this his Government steadfastly refuses to avail itself 
of the services of personnel offered by the South Africans, or of technical 
aid other than in the.field of veterinary sciences. Atthe same time the 
Swazis have begun to develop independent economic relations with their 
neighbours in East and Central Africa, 


Especially damaging to the South Africans has been the increasingly 
independent attitude shown by Botswana’s President, Sir Seretse Khama. 
Speaking at the 1969 meeting of the UN General Assembly he not only 
criticized apartheid in round terms, but he also invited the international 
community to assist Botswana in developing a multi-racial society in riva- 
lary to South Africa’s racial society. 


These hammer-blows against the apartheid Republic’s ‘‘outward- 
going”? policy by even the small “captive States” within the southern 
African system goa long way to disproving the idea that the wind has 
changed its direction in Africain quite the way the minority regimes— 
and their overseas apologists — would have us believe. 


Host Countries and the Southern African 
Liberation Struggle” 


KENNETH W. GRUNDY 


Att HOUGH at heart a guerilla war is won or lost by the ability of 
the revolutionary group to win over the population of the target 
area, evidence indicates that, particularly prior to and in the initial stages 
of the fighting, guerilla movements are dependent upon support from 
outside the target area. In many respects this is a matter of resources.’ 
Both the incumbents and the insurgents have resources that extend beyond 
the frontiers of the target area. The incumbent regime has alliances and 
other political associations which can be exploited for military, economic, 
and technical aid. Normal commercial and economic relationships and 
the supply of weapons from abroad also facilitate the defence of their 
regime. But to the insurgents, external relationships are even more 
crucial. Proportionately they represent a larger segment of their resources, 
a segment, moreover, that is inaccessible (without a blatant act of war) 
to the incumbent regime. Without foreign assistance insurgents would 
have practically no tangible assets and, as the symbol of hope and support 
anda refuge in the event of final defeat, the host country performs a 
psychologically invigorating role as well. 


In this article I should like to focus on the role of host countries— 
countries that permit liberation movements to function on their territory. 
Some go even further in their hospitality often performing yeoman and 
manifold services on behalf of the parties and people they entertain. 
Moreover, they undertake tremendous risks by their actions, risks of a 
domestic as well as an international sort. 


Essentially, there are two types of people the host country must 
deal with—first, the political exile who has escaped or been expelled from 
the target country because of his involvement in political causes there; and 
second, the refugees who have fled, usually in large numbers, the repression 
or general unrest in or near the fighting zones. Although embittered and 
dissatisfied with their condition they are not necessarily revolutionary. It 
is the task of the exile politician to focus the refugee’s potential for revo- 
lutionary action into goal-directed revolutionary behaviour. Each type of 
individual poses different sorts of challenges for the host government. 
Professor Marcum has dealt thoroughly with the exile condition, especially 
from the individual, psychological perspective.? Thereis no need to re- 
work his findings here. Our concentration will be on the refugee-host 
state relations, and we shall deal with the exile element in so far as it 


provides the leadership skills to politicize and harness the potentially revo- 
lutionary refugees. 


Oe ty, 


* The author is indebted to the Centre on International Race Relations of the Univer- 
sity of Denver for generously supporting a broader study of international relations in 
Southern Africa of which this article is a part. However, the views expressed herein 
are the sole responsibility of the author. 
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The refugee problem. Refugees from the fighting zones or from 
political repression present a number of difficulties? Few host countries 
in: Africa have been prepared to entertain the flood of new subjects. The 
extent of the influx in numerical terms can be seen in Table I. The Congo 
has been the most inundated. Estimates of the number of Angolan 
refugees have varied between 300,000 and 600,000. During the first five 
years of war in Angola the bulk of the fighting was confined to north- 
west Angola, inhabited by the Bakongo, some one million of whom live 
across the border in the Congo. Despite this massive migration, many 
Bakongo have found homes among their ethnic brothers. To some extent, 
although on a much smaller scale, the same conditions applied to the 
Makonde on both sides of the Ruvuma River border between Mozambique 
and Tanzania, and the people on the Angola-Zambia border. But this 
arrangement brings with it as many problems as it resolves, particularly 
administraltive problems, Few African states have the resources to support 
temporarily unproductive populations. Sometimes these people resist 
resettlement since they feel their immigrant status will be only temporary. 
Although several international groups have bsen active among refugees in 
Southern, Africa—notably the UN High Commission for Refugees, 
OXFAM, ILO, the Lutheran World Federation, the League of Red Cross 
Societies the World Food Programm:, FAO, the World Council of - 
Churches—invariably the host governments have been burdened with the 
lion’s share of the expenses.4 In countries where public resources are. 
scarce, and a good deal of domestic politics resolves around the issues of 
distributing those scarce resources, refugee services become an issue with 
deep domestic political ramifications. There are also contentious prob- 
lems that crop up between local indigenous inhabitants and the new- 
comers. Administrative difficulties only add to the headaches of the host 
governments. 


The case of Tanzania is illustrative. For years a tolerant, “‘open- 
door” policy prevailed. Practically any individual was admitted if‘he was 
politically acceptable. The Tanzanian government supplied the bulk of 
them with camps and facilities, and others were to be integrated into local 
agrarian populations. But as the extent of the burden became known, the 
Tanzanian government placed increasing responsibility for refugee 
administration upon the various nationalist movements from the territory 
of emigration, Entry is now limited to those individuals for whom the 
nationalist movements will accept responsibility. Refugees have even 
been expelled if their affiliation with recognized nationalist movements is 


challenged. 


Zambia as well has abandoned its original policy of fairly free entry. 
With the increasing inflow of thousands of refugees, the Zambian govern- 
ment became more selective, granting only transit rights to people to 
whom Zambia is not their first country of asylum (e-g., South Africans); 
while in Zambia their movement is restricted. 


One of the reasons for tightening regulations is that refugees serve as 
the focus for political, organizational, and propaganda campaigns by the 
contestants. The target regime may seek to entice the refugees to return 
to the target territory. Offers of amnesty, radio broadcasts, and pamph- 
leting, sometimes by air drop, have been favoured but have not been 
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particularly successful. Target regimes have also sought to place infor- 
mants among refugees. 


The nationalist movement is even more intently interested tn estab- 
lishing links with, if not actually direction of the relationships between, 
refugees and the host government. Early in the struggle, refugees are its 
chief source of recruits and to alesser extent of funds and information. 
Moreover, since refugee administration attracts additional funds from 
abroad, a hand in administering and servicing refugees may afford 
nationalists the opportunity to siphon off funds for personal or group use. 
Even more important, however, is the special problem where more than 
two nationalist movements function within a given host country. Compe- 
tition can become fierce as they vie with one another for the allegiance of 
the refugees. The competition in Angola between SARA (Servico de 
Assistencia dos Refugiados de Angola), an affiliate of UPA/GRAE, and 
CVAAR (Corpo Voluntario Angolano de Assistencia dos Refugiados), 
associated with MPLA, was of critical importance regarding access to 
potential recruits and group followers. Even more disruptive has been the 
physical struggle between the ZAPU and ZANU cadre. Occasional reports 
have appeared of pressganging among Zimbabwian refugees in the African 
townships of Lusaka. At one point Zambia authorities expelled 52 
Rhodesians to Tanzania. Zambia became particularly alarmed with the 
strong-arm methods used in search of potential guerillas, particularly 
when ZAPU and ZANU preyed upon Zambian citizens. Dar-es-Salaam 
has also seen its share of internecine threats, fights, and assassinations 
between competing nationalist movements and within them as well. 


Refugees and exiles as linkage groups. The concept of “linkage 
group” might be useful in explicating the complex of emerging relation- 
ships. Karl Deutsch regards linkage groups as critical in the flow of com- 
munications between a political system and the environment in which 
it functions.» He seesa linkage group as being within a single political 
system. It is the transmission belt through which outside forces may 
penetrate the internal system. A simplified schematic representation of 
this relationship might be: 


E—External environment 

S—Political system under 
examination 

L—Linkage group within S 

F—“Foreign”’ input channels 
through which receptor & 
effector flows pass 
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In many respects refugee groups and exile politicians might be regard- 
ed as linkage groups, but some structural modifications of the simplified 
Deutsch model are in order. Although they are spatially within the poli- 
tical system (S) they are not really of that system, particularly if one 
concentrates as does Deutsch on communications patterns and the 
measures of influence exercised by and upon the linkage group. That the 
host government can influence activities of the exiles and refugees is 
recognized, but host governments and refugees-exiles alike regard this as 
a temporary symbiotic relationship. In a revolutionary war what appears 
to exist are two sections of each group, one external (i.e., resident in 
another territory) and one internal (i.e., functioning within the target 
territory), and both functioning as linkage groups and in constant contact 
with one another. If T represents the target territory and H the host 
country what emerges is a more complex relationship expressed as follows: 
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T—Target territory 
EN—Exile Nationalists 
ER—External Refugees 


H—Host country 
IN—Internal Nationalists 


——->— Channel and directions of communications & influence 
{R—Internal Refugees 
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Each linkage group is bombarded with messages and pressures from 
diverse sources—the host government, the target government, competing 
nationalist movements and various international refugee organizations. 
There is a myriad of flow patterns effecting these linkage groups: Unfor- 
tunately our level of reliable and comparative data does not permit us to 
operationalize and subject this model to thorough scrutiny. Nevertheless, 
such a scheme sheds light on the patterns of contact, some of which have 
been heretofore overlooked or regarded as unimportant. 


To continue the description of relationships, what H and EN-IN 
eventually would like to do is to detach ER, while maintaining normal 
communications relationships. ER then would become attached to IR and 
with field success IR, led by IN, would grow and ultimately assume 
governmental authority in all of T. EN-IN becomes the organizational 
expression and yanguard of this movement. Thus ER can be viewed by 
H as an instrument ‘of its foreign policy. And H can be viewed 
by IN-EN-ER as a vehicle for the fulfilment of its policy goals. Problems 
result when policy preferences of IN-ER-EN begin to conflict with those 
favoured by H. Host countries are not usually friendi:y with the government 
of the target territory. But they do wish to be able to control the pattern 
and pace of relationships. Here then we come upon the issue of autonomy 
and control of nationalist movements. 


The question of control. Among other things, the revolutionary 
nationalists are interested in creating fighting machines capable of defeat- 
ing the defence forces of the target regimes. As such they represent con- 
centrations of organized, trained and armed men, concentrations that could 
become a problem in internal security for the host government. In addition 
to the normal difficulties posed by outsiders in one’s territory there are a 
number of special problems that emerge because of size and the nature of 
forces and their revolutionary dedication to guerilla warfare. In the first 
instance, they might directly confront the host government with demands 
the host government might find contrary to its perceived interests, as did 
the Arab guerillasin Lebanon in late 1969. In the second instance, 
segments might break away from the dominant nationalist revolutionary 
leadership and wage warfare against their compatriots in the territory of 
the host government. A third possible problem is that members of 
the revolutionary movement might become disillusioned and sell their 
weapons to dissident elements of the local population of the host territory, 
thereby facilitating civil war, as when Eastern Congolese rebel refugees 
sold weapons to southern Sudanese fighters in 1964-65 or Somali 
shiftas sold weapons to Turkana border raiders along the Kenya-Uganda 
frontier in 1966-67. Fourth, revolutionary forces might be so effective 
as to provoke the forces of the target territory to retaliate directly or 
indirectly against objectives within the host country, thereby precipitating 
a confrontation between host and target forces. All of these possibilities 
are contingencies of which the host governments are aware. 


The question at first appears to be even more compounded by the 
relative strengths of respective fighting forces. Frequently the revolu- 
tionary nationalist armies are larger in size than those of the host territory. 


—_" 
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In Tanzania, for example, the army has only 1,700 men, but FRELIMO 
alone claims a fighting force of up to 8,000 men. To be sure, most of 
these men are not in Tanzania af any one time, but they could be should 
fighting break out with host forces. In addition, Tanzania serves as a 
training ground for several hundred guerilla fighters from other 
movements in camps in the north (e.g., Bagamoya, Kongwa, Morogoro) 
and this complicates the problem. Zambian difficulties are slightly 
different since the Zambian force of some 4,000 men must be widely dep- 
loyed to protect not only the frontier with Rhodesia but also those with 
Angola and Mozambique where incidents have been reported. Although 
combined guerilla forces within Zambia probably do not equal those of 
the national army, their distribution could leave Zambia vulnerable to 
. the sorts of unrest characterized inthe preceding paragraphs. The 
Congolese forces (some 30,000) should have. no difficulty controlling guest 
nationalists but its peculiar political problems of internal disintegration 
and secession and the unfortunate history of its ANC*(national army) 
tempts conjecture about its ability to control nationalist forces, especially 
since GRAE’s own following is so highly concentrated among the politi- 
cally located Bakongo. 


Understandably host governments have been sensitive to these issues 
and have sought to find non-coercive levers to regularize the situation. 
They have by no means neglected their armies in either training, force 
levels, weaponry or deployment. But their chief weapons have been their 
favorable political and ideological relationships with nationalist movements 
and their function as co-ordinators and channels for assistance to the 
movements from abroad, The movements are thereby dependent on host 
governments for continued effectiveness, particularly in the early stages 
when the host is more vulnerable because a large number of guerillas are 
around. In this way afew key decisions by host governments could be 
even more debilitating to the nationalist movement than overt warfare or a 
display of force. 


External dangers. The initial willingness of the host government to 
receive refugees and to entertain and support nationalist movements makes 
that government a ready and sometimes vulnerable target to retaliatory 
action by the target regime. Reprisal might take numerous forms -from 
one extreme of outright declaration of war and physical invasion, through 
the more subtle subversive techniques, to no reaction at all. Target 
regimes have sought to play upon the evident sense of insecurity of host 
governments and thereby intimidate and persuade them to limit, withhold 
or withdraw support from nationalist guerilla movements. 


Warnings have been subtle, as well as ostentatiously open. All three 
target regimes have made them. Portuguese Foreign Minister Nogueira 
once alluded to a doctrine of “‘legitimate retaliation” growing out of the 
establishment of guerilla bases in southern Tanzania. The most blatant 
. threat by a top official from the White South was uttered by Prime 

Minister J.B. Vorster in October 1967: “If you [Zambia] want to try 
violence,” he told a Nationalist Party rally at Rustenburg, “as you have 
‘advised other States in Africa, we will hit you so hard that you will never 
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forget it.”? Defence Minister P.W. Botha more recently warned African 
States that a continuation of their assistance to rebel groups could provoke 
a South African counter-strike at guerilla camps in the same way that 
Israel has done in response to«Jordan-based guerilla attacks. South 
African Army and Air Force officers were notably impressed by the 
Israeli attacks in the 1967 war. The Israeli analogy is a popular one in 
South Africa, not just for tactical purposes, but from a Biblical and 
ideological perspective, in terms of a defence and a rationale for South 
African policy in the face of its systematic isolation. 


But threat alone does not constitute policy. What, in fact, has 
actually been done in retaliation? Tanzania and Zambia have reported 
over-flights in their airspace by Portuguese, Rhodesian and South African 
planes. Not just light aircraft for spotting and leaflet drops but modified 
Canberras on photographic missions have become regular occurrences. 
Zambian authorities also have reported Portuguese jet fighters bombing 
and strafing Zambian villages suspected of harbouring guerilla infiltrators. 
In December 1968 the Times of Zambia reported that Portugal had 
offered to pay compensation for damage to Zambian life and property. 
They claimed that the Portuguese, through successful representations by 
Zambia to Portugal at the UN, had been satisfied “beyond doubt’ that 
their forces were responsible for six separate incidents. Within two days 
the Portuguese Ministry of Foreign Affairs stated that this report was not 
correct. While confirming the indemnity payments, the Portuguese claimed 
that the incidents had taken place on the borders and had been provoked 
by “terrorists” which the Government of Zambia permitted in its territory. 
At any rate reports of air raids persist. 


In response and out of a feeling of defencelessness to air attack, both 
Tanzania and Zambia have sought to reinforce their air defences. 
Tanzania has acquired surface-to-air missiles of Chinese manufacture and 
Russian “Sam” design. These missiles are thought to be capable of 
hitting aircraft up to 50,000 feet. They are not for use against low flying 
Portugusese planes. In contrast, the Zambians began in 1968 to negotiate 
with the British Aircraft Corporation for the purchase of Rapier, Blood- 
hound, or Thunderbird missiles. Largely impressed by arguments that 
the high-altitude missiles demanded large, highly skilled ground crews 
which would be expensive to maintain, the Zambians ultimately decided 
on the Rapier, a mobile weapon effective up to 10,000 feet. Thus, these 
two African states, because of their policies with regard to assistance to 
guerilla movements, have been forced into expensive and perhaps other- 
wise premature expansion of their defence programmes. 


Territorial incursions by armed forces from Rhodesia and Portuguese 
Africa, usually in pursuit of retreating guerilla units, have been common, 
particularly into Zambian and Congolese soil. The Ruvuma River border 
of Tanzania renders such incursions too blatant a violation of an obvious 
demarcation, although on this border other reports of unusual bombings 
in Tanzanian villages during night infiltrations, and shootings across the 
river at fishermen have been filed. This, too, has led to occasional re- 
deployment of host government armed and police forces. The Portuguese 
have sought to enlist border officials of at least one host country (e.g., 
Congo and Katanga during its declared independence) to collaborate by 
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either arresting or harassing infiltrators and refugees, and by tipping off 
the Portuguese officials about suspected incursions. The confusion and 
insecurity along certain parts of the borders between host and target terri- 
tories has led to heightened tensions and, threatening, but by no means 
massive, troop concentrations. It has not led to significant interven- 
tions, 


The effect of such military pressure upon the governments of host 
countries is hard to assess. It has not led to any withdrawal of open 
support for nationalist movements, Rather, the target territories have 
other weapons at their disposal, particularly vis-a-vis Zambia and to a 
lesser extent the Congo. For example, Zambia is heavily dependent on 
land transport to export her copper. The Benguela Railway route via the 
Congo and Angola to the port of Lobito is one important link, especially 
since Rhodesian UDI. Zambian officials want to free Zambia from an 
inordinate dependence upon the rail route through Rhodesia to Beira in 
Mozambique. In March, 1967, UNITA guerillas operating out of 
Zambia, managed to cut the railway despite a Zambian directive to cease 
attacks on this vital link. Tanganyika Concessions Limited, an essentially 
British-owned holding company, owns some 90% af the Benguela Railway. 
An aroused Tanganyika Concessions then pressured the Portuguese to 
demand that Zambia clamp down on Angolan nationalists operating out 
of Zambia. Both the Zambian and Congolese Governments (which also 
uses the line for shipments from Katanga) had a chance to see what the 
consequences would be if Portugal carried out its threats to close the line. 
The Zambians responded by refusing to renew UNITA leader Jonas 
Savimbi’s residence permit and that forced him to move to Cairo. Since 
then UNITA’s effectiveness has been limited. Understandably, Zambia 
is sensitive to economic pressures from White-dominated regimes, and 
there is no dearth of instruments by which this pressure can be exerted, at 
least until a politically more reliable rail link is available. 


The perils, of course, are not all one-sided. Each party, the host 
government and the nationalist movement, uses each other constantly. 
The guerillas have been, in effect, an instrument for the host countries’ 
foreign policies. The foreign policy aims of some host governments are 
manifestly interventionist. Policy statements urge the destruction of 
White-dominated regimes by force. But resources and possible risks and 
retaliations dictate caution. Thus, the presence of willing fighters, to the 
extent that their policy aims coincide with those of the host governments, 
enable the host to substitute a more defensible sort of activity—assistance 
and encouragement for peoples struggling to attain self-determination—for 
one of doubtful legality as well as wisdom-—direct military intervention 
against more powerful states. 


Revolutionary nationalists afford the host government a weapon for 
covert, informal attacks against ideologically hostile neighbours without 
committing the host’s own troops to battle outside its boundaries. And 
host politicians’ stock as bona fide revolutionary nationalists can soar as 
well. These sorts of symbiotic ties have long been utilized by the Great 
Powers in similar circumstances. The presence of refugees and guerillas 
gives the host governments a measure of access and choice otherwise 
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difficult to secure. Moreover, it creates debts and obligations that may, 
in the future, be advantageous. The concidence of goals between guerilla 
forces and host governments may be fortuitous, but it enables the host 
government to conduct a more active foreign policy with respect to White- 
dominated Southern Africa, a policy which otherwise would have been 
primarily passive (boycotts, statements, votes at the UN, resolutions, and 
other efforts to isolate, politically, economically, and diplomatically, the 
target governments). 
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The Liberation Struggle in Angola and 
‘Portuguese’ Guinea 


BASIL DAVIDSON 


er [HE Portuguese”, a British ambassador in Lisbon long ago remarked 
in relation to another great issue, the end of slavery, “have no sense 
of the absurd”. It may be said of them in relation to decolonisation as 
well. Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, even Spain. may all write finis to their 
long history of colonial empire in Africa: not the Portuguese. Although 
ruling over the most backward people in Europe—more backward, perhaps, 
even than the Greeks—the Salazar-Caetano regime still thinks it well and 
wise to maintain its “‘civilising role” in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea- 
Bissau (‘Portuguese’ Guinea). Nearly half the Portuguese metropolitan 
population may be illiterate or even pre-literate; most of Portugal’s indus- 
tries and great enterprises may be owned or financed by foreigners; under- 
employment in the rural areas and unemployment in the towns may drive 
tens of thousands of Portuguese along the smugglers’ trails across Spain to 
factories in the Common Market. Never mind: the “sacred mission” in 
Africa must continue no matter what the cost. 


Few people in the outside world appear as yet to have realised the 
nature of this “cost”: or, putting it another way, the weight of military 
repression now being faced, and dutfaced, by liberation movemenis in 
Guinea, Angola and Mozambique. One can state this cost in several ways. 
The British Institute of Strategic Studies has lately reported that Portugal’s 
armies—that is, armies in Africa for the most part—now include some 10 
per cent of the male population. For several years the military budget of 
Portugal has taken between 40 and 50 per cent of the total national budget. 
All except the most essential social expenditure in Portugal has come to an 
end; and this in a country that is desperately in need of elementary struc- 
tures such as low-rental housing, schools, and hospitals. 


Waged in this way, these colonial wars have become the largest, 
longest and most ferocious that any part of Africa has ever known, with 
the single exception of Algeria in the years 1956-62. A very conservative 
estimate of the number of Portuguese metropolitan troops now actively 
committed in Africa would be 120,000 men in all arms. If one makes a 
comparison between the populations of Portugal and the United States—a 
ratio of about 1 to 20—it may be seen that the Portuguese military effort is 
relatively five times greater than that of the United States in South 
Vietnam. And let no one imagine that these wars are being fought only on 
the ground; as in Vietnam, the Portuguese are fighting them, as I have seen 
and experienced for myself, with a constant use of aerial bombardment of 
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villages and village fields. Even in these comparatively sparse regions of 
Africa, napalm victims run into many hundreds every year. No fewer than 
a dozen bombers were used to obliterate the grass huts and assembly 
places at the site of the second congress of the Mozambique liberation 
movement in Niassa province during July 1968—a congress I attended 
myself—although they came a day too late and caused no casualties. 


The Portuguese, in short, are fighting these colonial wars with a 
blind and savage bitterness that reflects the nature of the Portuguese regime. 
That regime may have no sense of the absurd: it will be hard to argue that 
it has any sense of the humane either. 


Yet how is it possible, one may reasonably ask, for liberation move- 
ments drawn almost entirely from peasant volunteers to withstand this 
onslaught, and even to defeat it? For there is little question today but that 
the armies of Portugal have been fought to a standstill in Guinea, and are 
approaching that same situation in large parts of Angola and in northern 
Mozambique. It is a remarkable story, even if the outside world, for the 
most part shamefully indifferent, knows little of it and seems to care less. 


* $ * 


ig is a story that begins a long time ago, and has its roots in long sirugel- 

es against colonial invasion and subjection. In terms of modern 
nationalism, however, it is a story that was launched during the 1950s. 
Then it was that small groups of Africans, some of them educated and 
some not, came together in secret to form early movements of a national- 
ist type. Broadly, these resulted in the formation of the PAIGC (Partido 
de Independencia de Guinée Cabo Verde) in August 1956; of the MPLA 
(Movimanto por la Libertacnao de Angola) in December 1956; and later of 
other groupings. These took their rise in partial response to the tides of 
nationalism in other colonies, but they faced a peculiar and eccentric situa- 
tion. Elsewhere, even in the Belgian Congo, there was at least some 
room for ideas of change and reform: the British, and then the French 
(though very much, it-must be said, in that order) were prepared after 
1945 to see the future of their African colonies as states which might even- 
tually ascend to independence. Parties could be formed; nationalist 
newspapers could be published; meetings could be held. Not easily, no 
doubt, but the thing was possible. And in all this, of course, the successes 
of the Indian National Congress played their influential part. Especially 
after 1950, ideas of reform were very much in the air. The Gold Coast, 
later to become Ghana, acquired internal self-rule in certain key depart- 
ments in 1951; the Federation of Nigeria did the same a year later. 


But this ‘‘reformist option”, as we may call it, was altogether absent 
in the Portuguese colonies, soon renamed “overseas territories” so as to 
remove them from supervision by the appropriate committees of the UN. 
Here there was absolutely no question of reform. Here, it was said, 
Portugal would stay “for ever’. Far from being colonies, it was argued 
in a thousand Portuguese speeches, these were “integral parts of the 
Motherland’. Indians, remembering Goa, will recall the song. 
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Confronted with this absolute of Portuguese policy, the nascent 
movements of independence began, none the less, by trying to argue their 
case for constitutional change. The only response from Lisbon was 
silence or redoubled police repression. Leaders such as Dr. Agostinho 
Neto, in Angola, were taken off to gaol merely for being suspected of 
contemplating the possibilities of reform and eventual independence. In 
Guinea the PAIGC—the details are set forth in my recent book on the 
subject, The Liberation of Guiné— issued a whole series of reasoned appeals 
to Lisbon and the Governor-General in Bissau. Nothing but arrests, or 
attempted arrests, came of such appeals. 


The choice, then, was to surrender or fight. A few ofthe early 
nationalists surrendered; most did not. Most began quietly to prepare for 
war. The PAIGC executive met in September 1959, and declared for 
action against the Portuguese by every possible means, ‘‘even including 
war’, The MPLA, deprived of its leader, Agostinho Neto, then ina 
Portuguese prison, passed to armed action in February 1961, attacking a 
police barracks in Luanda, the Angolan capital. This Jed to a widespread 
insurrection, premature and confused, and an appalling Portuguese repres- 
sion which, according to British missionaries there at the time, cost the 
lives of some 20,000 Africans. 


Behind this blundered beginning in Angola lay many reasons, and 
the details, though weil enough known today, are too complex for treat- 
ment here. What happened, essentially, was that the MPLA rising was 
immediately suffocated by the Portuguese. But it was followed, a month 
later, by an insurrection of the Kongo people of northern Angola. 
Messianic in its origins, strongly marked by ethnic pressures special to the 
Kongo, this insurrection led to the massacre of several hundred Portu- 
guese settlers. Ill-prepared, overtaken by events, its leaders escaped to 
the shelter of the nearby Republic of Congo (Leopoldville—Kinshasa). 
Tens of thousands of peasant refugees followed them. Fighting units 
remained in being, but were faced by major Portuguese reprisals. Bombing 
and burning, the Portuguese army and air force were able to regain control 
of most of the affected areas, though not of al] of them. 


There followed a bout of “emigre politics”. Led by Roberto Holden, 
the Congo movement (UPA) was able to rely on the Kongo of the Repub- 
lic of Congo (this people being astride the frontier), and on Congo leaders 
such as Kasavubu and Mobuto. It formed a Revolutionary Government- 
in-Exile (GRAE) in Leopoldville and set about destroying, so far as it 
could, its rival, the MPLA. The latter’s leadership, now with Neto in 
control, he having escaped from Portugal in 1962, moved across the Congo 
river to Brazzaville and began the arduous work of reforming itself. This 
proved difficult. But a beginning was made by training volunteers in 
guerilla warfare in the Angolan enclave of Cabinda, north of the river. 
Cabinda became a useful training ground. In 1966, still unable to operate 
across the Republic of Congo so as to enter northern Angola, MPLA 
units were able to open a new “guerilla front” by way of Katanga and 
Zambia. This proved successful. By 1967 the MPLA could claim major 
activity in the great eastern and eastern-central provinces of Moxico, 
Cuando Cubango and Malange; at the same time, they were able to 
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channel reinforcements to their surviving units in the. Dentibos é aréa to the 
north-west. 


The military position today, judging by N MPLA ci ET 
war communiques and the reports of Portuguese and South African 
journalists, is that the Portuguese army is heavily engaged againts MPLA 
formations in these provinces; and the evidence, at the moment, is that 
the MPLA are more than holding their ground —or rather, since they 
operate by highly mobile tactics, are more than holding their military 
initiative. Meanwhile the GRAE/UPA claim, probably with truth, that 
they retain a small “‘liberated area’’ to the east of Nambuangongo: condi- 
tions there were well described by a Swiss journalist who went to the 
“area” in 1968 (P.-P. Rossi, Pour une Guerre Oubliée, Paris 1969). But it 
is similarly evident, also from Rossi’s book, that Holden’s strategy is more 
or less completely attentiste and that his activities have ceased to have 
more than a purely local significance. 


+ + x% 


Ix Guinea, the Portuguese situation is far worse. 


Fighting began here in January 1963. We shall see in a moment 
why it was so long delayed. A very small movement in 1956, when 
it was formed by a few men in Bissau, the PAIGC received its first 
major stimulus in August 1959. On the third of that month the Portuguese 
authorities in Bissau shot striking dockers back to work with the loss of 
about 50 African lives. It was this, as much as anything else, that gave 
the signal for revolt. This Bissau massacre may be compared with a 
similar massarce in Angola, at Icolo Bengo, in 1960, and with another at 


Mueda, in northern Mozambique, a year later. Each proved a turning- ' 


point. Each put the match to the fire. 


But the PAIGC, though convinced that no peaceful solution lay open 
to them, bided its time. Under the vigorous and skilful leadership of its. 
‘founder, Amilcar Cabral, it continued to issue appeals to the Portuguese? ` 
while, at the same time, embarking on the immensely difficult work of 
mobilising peasant support in the forests and savannahs of Guinea. This 
long work of political preparation, carried out by men whom Cabral train- 
ed and formed for the purpose, went on all through 1960, 1961 and 1962. 
He and his colleagues say today that it was the hardest of all the tasks they 
have undertaken: the hardest, but also the most useful. Not for them the 
romantic adventure, the call to arms without previous discussion and 
assurance of peasant support, the bold gesture of a handful of heroes. Year 
after year they risked their lives in the villages and towns of Guinea, 
arguing, persuading, explaining, mobilising, organising, until they could be 
sure that a sufficient number of peasants and townsmen had embraced the 
cause of independence, even if this was to mean war. Many of these 
devoted men lost their lives or their liberty. But volunteers began coming 
in ever larger numbers to fill the places of those who were lost. And by 
the end of 1962, now facing a most determined Portuguese repression, they 

were ready to fight. 


They began in the southern forests in January 1963, extended their 
actions to the north-west in the following June, and to the north-east at the 
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beginning of 1964. They cleared the Portuguese out of small rural areas, 
used these’areas.as a base for further action, steadily eliminated Portugu- 
ese outposts and fortified camps. By 1968, as many foreign visitors, 
including myself; had been able to see for themselves, PAIGC units were in 
effective daily control of about two-thirds of the whole rural area of 
Guinea, a country about the size of Holland or Switzerland. Their long 
years of political preparation had stood them in good stead. 


By the end of 1968 the Portuguese were reduced from an original 
number of about 80 fortified posts to about 50 and could move safely only 
along the central “spine” between the capital of Bissau and Bafata in the 
north; while in this central “spine” they were and are subject to constant 
guerilla attacks and ambushes. Early in 1969 a PAIGC unit even 
mortared the main Portuguese air-base of Bissau itself, sheltered though it 
was behind floodlit perimeters of wire and manned entrenchments. 


Today, as the latest reports from both sides confirm, the Portuguese 
have abandoned any hope of regaining the military initiative, and have 
begun, on their side, to put out “appeals for reason”. Governor-General 
Spinola has even announced the formation of a new party, the “Party for 
a Better Guinea”, with himself at its head. Once again the lack of any 
sense of the absurd makes itself felt. 


<< 


UCH is the bare and brutal story of these wars in Angola and Guiné— 


and indeed:in Mozambique as well. The question still remains: how: 
has it been possible? 


The answer is much the same in all three colonies, though clearest 
of all in Guinea; and there, in Guinea, in no small measure thanks to the 
genius of Cabral himself, undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men 
that Africa has yet produced. 


l Cabral began with a hard-headed analysis of.exactly “who was who” 
in Guinea. As some of his statements most clearly show, he and his 


_ companions were determined to understand exactly-what reactions could 


be expected from every ethnic grouping and locality, and why these 
reactions could be expected. They made their own “situational analysis” 
in all the country’s regions—in those occupied by Balante, - Mandinka, 


- Pepel, Mandjak, Fulah and other ethnic groups. They looked at the 


Structure of these various societies. They calculated its points of strength 
and weakness. They investigated in detail its down-to-earth and local 
grievances, 


“Keep always in mind’, ran their directives, “that the people are 
not fighting for ideas, for the things in anyone’s head. They are fighting 
for material benefits, to live better and in peace, to see their lives go for- 
ward, to guarantee the future of their children”. Persuasion of the 
peasants would not come from “big words” about liberty and indepen- 
dence. All that might be argued later. Meanwhile success could be 
assured only by concentrating on ‘‘small words”’—the ‘‘small words” of 
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local and immediate grievances and troubles. Operating in this way, the 
men of the PAIGC were able to find a welcome, and then to find volun- 
teers, from an entirely pre-literate and technologically most “undeveloped” 
people. And through the doors of these “small words”, they opened the 
prospect of a different and a better future, a future worth fighting for, 
and if necessary worth dying for. 


They moved, in short, out of the realm of reformism into the realm 
of revolution. Building resolutely “from below”, terribly conscious 
always of the dangers that must attend any development of “elitism” or 
its manifestations, they worked out a structure of policy, for the imme- 
diate as well as for the future, which should displace the frameworks of the 
Portuguese, the frameworks of colonial rule, by new and independent 
frameworks based on peasant understanding and support. Their essential 
conviction was that revolt must fail, or, putting it another way, that 
independence when achieved could never justify the cost of war, unless. it 
went hand-in-hand with radical structural change. Cabral put this into 
words in 1966 when he ‘declared that “the phenomenon of national libera- 
tion is necessarily one of revolution”, meaning this not in “big words” and 
“grand objectives’, but most directly in the detailed and actual affairs of 
everyday life, of village life. 


Hence the PAIGC’s determination to bring about such structural 
change while the war is still going on, and to use liberated areas in order 
to demonstrate the real and actual differences between the old life and the 
new. By the end of 1967 the PAIGC had already opened more than 150 
elementary schools inside their liberated areas where none had existed 
before. They had persuaded village committees of the PAIGC to organise 
the regular attendence at these schools of some 14,000 boys and girls, and 
they had trained more than 200 teachers to give these children, aided by 
school-books devised and printed for the purpose, at least the rudiments 
of access to the modern world. They had installed six field hospitals, 
more than 100 clinics, and launched 23 mobile teams on circuits through 
the bush; and all these were staffed by doctors and nurses trained in 
Europe since 1959. Nota single doctor, nurse or teacher was from any- 
where except Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands, a country with more 
than 99 per cent of pre-literacy when the struggle began. Having driven 
the Portuguese from two-thirds or more of their rural areas, they had 
similarly installed the foundations of a new economy, whether for internal 
trade or for export and import. 


It was in thesé most actual senses that they have understood the 
term “revolution”, applying it to their own situation with solutions of 
their own. And the proof of their success in this socio-political field can 
be measured by their undoubted triumphs in the war itself. The peasants 
have rallied because the peasants have made the struggle their own struggle; 
and they have done this because they have been able to grasp, patiently 
step by step, the sense and meaning of this fight for independence. 


* ae k 


N 1969, accordingly, these movements were to be judged in the measure 


of their success not as revolts or insurrections or mere “anti-colonial 
upheavals”, but as far-going revolutions designed to bridge the gulf, in 
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these most deprived territories, between the world of the past and the 
world of the present and the future. In this respect they may fairly claim 
to be original in their thought, national in their-scope, and indigenous in 
their depth. They owe their success to the application of no imported 
doctrines, of no foreign volunteers, almost of no foreign aid at all, except 
for some military hardware. What they have achieved they have achieved 
themselves, working to their own analyses, operating from their own con- 
clusions, shaping their policies to their own countries and their own harsh 
reality. While fighting large Portuguése armies and withstanding conti- 
nual aerial bombardment, they have set in motion the great engine of 
peasant adherence, of peasant self-realisation, of peasant understanding ` 
and acceptance of the need for new ways of life and work. It is nota 
small achievement. 


One may conclude with two different points. 


The first concerns the hostility or indifference of much of the rest of 
the world, indeed of most of it. Portugal continues to be a favoured ally 
of the North Atlantic Alliance, a privileged member of the European 
Free Trade Association, a regular beneficiary of the grants, loans 
and investments of powerful concentrations of economic power in 
the United States, Britain, France, Western Germany, and other countries. 
Close alliance with South Africa continues to assure the Portuguese of 
vital support at many points. Only with such aid, indeed, can the Salazar- 
Caetano regime continue with its wars. 


The second point, not disconnected from the first, concerns the 
future of white supremacyrule in the southern half of the continent. In 
this respect, as in others, Guinea-Bissau is organically part of the same 
picture, and cannot be dissociated from it. As things stand today, the 
South African regime aims to combine apartheid at home (and in 
Rhodesia) with suzerainty over a whole group of black client states in 
southern and central Africa. These would forma “Southern African 
Common Market’ in which the great concentrations of capital now 
assembied, and assembling, in South Africa itself would find free play 
for their investment on colonial or neo-colonial terms. Few will doubt 
that this imperium in imperio, so far as it can be realised, must spell the 
end of any worthwhile independence for the non-white peoples of the 
southern and central regions, and, by extension, of other regions as well. 


But the policy relies on Portugal’s continued presence in its colonies. 
In this respect, as in others, Portugal stands in the forefront of the 
struggle. And it is precisely here that one may see the importance of the 
PAIGC, of the MPLA, and of FRELIMO in Mozambique: not only, and 
indeed not mainly, as movements which fight for black independence, 
but above all as movements which fight for a black independence based on 
a genuine sovereignty and far-reaching structural change. It is their 
success or failure that will now decide the main direction-of events. These 
embattled Africans know it well themselves. Must they be left to their 
solitary trial? 


What we are witnessing in these colonies today is one of the greatest 
tests that any part of the Third World has yet known. It is much to say; 
but it is not too much. 


White Power in Southern Africa 


P. D. PILLAY 


HITE power in southern Africa is maintained in South Africa, 

Rhodesia (or Zimbabwe, as African nationalists prefer to call it) and 

the Portuguese “provinces? of Mozambique and Angola. In this paper 

South Africa will be the focus of attention for in the eyes of opponents 

of white domination in that area South Africa provides both the economic 
power and the political will to sustain White rule south of the Zambesi. 


To those contemplating revolution or organising armed incursions 
into the South, the time for rhetoric has passed. International passion against 
South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal has cooled. Perhaps the world 
saw such feelings at their most intense after Sharpeville, a decade ago. 
It is difficult to work up much international enthusiasm while most 
countries are beset by internal and regional difficulties and find neither 
the time nor the energy to engage in a relentless struggle with the forces 
of apartheid. 


In the West the troubles confronting President Nixon’s administration 
inthe US and the turmoil in the Middle East appear to be far more 
pressing than the prospect of a racial conflagration in southern Africa. 
Presidents Julius Nyerere and Kenneth Kaunda have repeatedly expressed 
their concern over the growing military strength of South Africa and her 
unveiled threats to strike north of the Zambesi at guerrilla bases. Is 
South Africa going to take a leaf out of Israel’s book? In spite of 
such warnings, the most powerful members of the world community are 
reluctant to apply more than conventional diplomatic pressures on South 
Africa to dissuade her from striking across the Zambesi. And Indepen- 
dent Africa has too many problems on hand to give more than token 
help to the liberation movements now located in Tanzania and else where. 
Africans in southern Africa and their exiled leaders must have realised 
by now that political changes will have to be effected by themselves 
either through the constitutional apparatus already in existence in South 
Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal or through extra-constitutional means. 


An appraisal of the strength and weakness of ths white power 
structure in South Africa may help to add a touch of realism to one’s 
conception of the struggle ahead. For too long, opponents of apartheid 
have relied on someone else doing the job of dismantling the apparatus 
which keeps power in the hands of the white electorate. 


The National Party, which governs South Africa, has won every 
election since 1948, with successive electoral gains until this year’s 
election held on 22 April, when it suffered its first losses. During the 
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sixties South Africa’s rapid economic growth made it possible for it to 
increase its degree of self-sufficiency, set aside vast sums of money for 
defence and security expenses} outstrip the rest of Africa and most of 
Europe in its GNP, and move witha measure of confidence in a hostile 
international community in Europe and North America. 


Examples of this assertive self-confidence are to be found in its 
relations with Rhodesia. Since that colony’s unilateral declaration of 
independence in November 1965, South Africa has maintained normal 
relations without according diplomatic recognition to the illegal regime 
headed by Ian Smith, despite the imposition of UN sanctions, A defence 
agreement has enabled South African para-military police to participate 
in counter-insurgency operations in the Zambesi Valley where since 1967 
they have been assisting Rhodesian security and armed forces against 
groups of the liberation movement. Coupled with this went the widely 
publicised exercises in unconventional warfare carried out by the army, 
like the August-September 1968 operations in the Sibasa area (northern 
Transvaal) and near Thabazimbi (north-western Transvaal). 


Another sign of this growing confidence among Akrikaners can be 
reflected in the way in which Mr. Vorster has set out to lead his govern- 
ment. His outward policy has been interpreted as an attempt by the 
South African government to win friends in independent Africa and to 
create a ring of buffer states for security reasons. The story of Malawi’s 
relations with South Africa is well known; a Malawi diplomat is stationed 
in South Africa, and South Africans are very active in the government 
of Malawi at various civil service levels. So, too, are they in Lesotho. 
This outward policy represents an attempt by South Africa to pose as a 
leader in that part of the continent, and has not gone down very well in 
most African countries. But one occasionally hears disturbing rumours 
about the extent of South Africa’s success in arriving at private under- 
standings with key individuals in various African governments. 


Relations with the West have taken a turn for the better. Successful 
propaganda has neutralised a great deal of criticism. In the United 
States, with its black citizens, and in Britain, with her coloured immigrants 
and Powellism, there are influential sections of the population which 
are pro-South African. Their strength must not be under-estimated for in 
both countries the “swing to the right’ is very much in evidence. South 
African propagandists make no bones about Britain’s growing trade with 
the republic and repeatedly point to the West’s dependency upon shipping 
facilities at Capetown and Durban since the closure of the Suez Canal. 
While no British government has condoned apartheid, it is apparent that 
vehement condemnation is a thing of the past. The disapproval one 
hears in the West sounds perfunctionary at most; South Africa’s strongest 
critics now lay immediately to the north of the Zambesi. 


If the outward policy towards Africa was designed to find allies in 
the most- unlikely places the outward policy within South Africa has 
another purpose. The rapprochement between Afrikaners and English- 
speaking whites began some years ago. The elections of 1966 demons- 
trated that an increasing number of English voters supported the 
Nationalist Party, and Prime Minister Vorster wanted to bridge this gulf 
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between the two white sections in order to have a strong united front against 
African nationalist pressure. Vorster’s image, that of the genial golf 
playing Prime Minister, went down very well among some English- 
speaking South Africans, and also in the West. But few had illusions 
about his toughness and his ability to fight back if threatened. 


The confidence of the regime—in so far as its ability to contain 
internal unrest is concerned—is manifested in the release of Mr. Robert 
Sobukwe, the leader of the Pan-Africanist Congress. Sobukwe is now 
confined to a limited area in the Northern Cape. The government’s 
decision to release him is partly due to the fact that it does not see him 
as a potential threat. It has been argued that the government has given 
in to external pressure because his continuing detention could not be 
justified on any grounds whatever. Such considerations have little 
influence on government decisions. 


South Africa’s prisons contain over 1,000 sentenced political 
prisoners. Individuals are served with banning orders upon release and 
are effectively muzzled. At present Mr. Nelson Mandela is still serving 
a prison sentence in Robben Island and his wife, Winnie Mandela, is on 
trial with 21 others under the Terrorism Act. Banishment and house 
arrest account for a mute opposition outside parliament. As links 
between the ANC and PAC with their allies outside Southern Africa are 
maintained in hazardous circumstances, it is difficult to assess the extent 
of such contacts. 


The success of the security forces in breaking up opposition, in 
creating an atmosphere of distrust among Africans through the use of 
informers, the draconian legislation which enables the police to detain 
individuals for up to 180 days without laying charges, the creation of the 
Bureau of State Security under the direct control of the Prime Minister 
and with power to refuse to provide evidence before the courts, and the 
absence of any criticism of the security apparatus until recently? have 
enabled the government to claim that the country is peaceful. Those who 
choose to believe this do so, and proof of this may be found in the eager- 
ness displayed by European and U.S. financial houses to invest in 
South Africa, and the queue of trade delegations wanting to establish 
trading links. Even though the government exercises a more 
than adequate control over the country’s Africans, members of the banned 
ANC are able to demonstrate that they are active by distributing 
pamphlets. There is, as yet, no discernible pattern of co-ordinated 
opposition on a nation-wide basis, and in the immediate future the odds 
favour the security forces. 


This picture of South Africa firmly under Afrikaner Nationalist 
control has had to be revised in recent months. The Nationalists are still 
in charge, but they have been driven by internal disorder within the National 
Party, have given the white English-speaking voters a fright, and have 
demonstrated that they have changed very little in spite of their ‘outward 
looking policy.” Two years ago the English press? carried news items of 
the internal struggle for the “Soul of the National Party” between two 
groups. The one led by Prime Minister Vorster was called the Verligtes 
or enlightened group, and the other, called the Verkamptes or narrow 
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ones was led by Dr. Albert Hertzog, a former cabinet minister who 
epitomises reactionary Afrikanerdom. 


Afrikaner response followed the usual lines: such reports were 
ascribed to those English-speaking South Africans who wished to exagger- 
ate any minor difficulties which all political parties experience. Afrikaner 
speakers belittled reports on Verligte or Verkampte differences as figments 
of the English press’ imagination. Its seriousness became apparent when 
the Afrikaner press began to take up positions in the dispute. For 
example, papers like Die Burger aad Die Beeld adopted a _ pro-Vorster 
(or outward) approach to politics while Verkampte paper like Hoofstadt 
increased the length and frequency of their criticisms of the government’s 
“liberal policy.” The split came out into the open with Hertzog’s 
expulsion from the cabinet and the Nationalist Party. He became the 
uncompromising leader of a party prepared to apply the letter of apartheid 
law to ensure the complete separation of the races in evey sphere of 
activity, social, economic and political, and dedicated to promoting 
Afrikans as the only official language. Hertzog controls a great deal of 
money which he uses to further his fundamentalist cause. The Herstigte 
Nationale Party* was born out of this conflict, took up a position to the 
rights of the National Party and proceeded to campaign for office. 
Its four members in parliament were Albert Hertzog, Jaap Marais (the 
party theoretician), Willie Marais (businessman), and Louis Stoffburg 
(attorney). 


Both Afrikaner parties made the continuation of Afrikaner control 
over South Africa a key issue. The National Party wanted to give itself 
some room for manoeuvre in a difficult economic situation, while the 
HNP was prepared to sacrifice economic flexibility for “pure apartheid.” 
The management of the economy has been for some time a critical issue, 
and the shortage of skilled white labour caused officialdom to turn a 
blind eye to African and Asian encroachment into reserved occupations 
through exemptions. The Vorster government argued that it could 
maintain apartheid and simultaneously foster economic growth, and was 
supported by Afrikaner businessmen who now play an important role in 
the economic sector. 


The HNP diminished the importance of economic growth because 
it threatened the purity of Afrikanerdom, and looked like a dangerous 
capitulation to the economic forces which, by and large, support the 
opposition United Party. They argued for a continuation of apartheid 
without any concession to demands for a relaxation of job reservation 
regulations. 


But no call to the bedrock conservatism of the Afrikaner will allow 
South Africans to ignore the economic facts of life. This is what 
Hertzog’s group chooses to do! The absurdity of the situation is that a 
white population of 3.75 million has to manage the skilled sector of the 
economy for a total population of 20 million, at a time when South 
Africa is going through an economic boom, While trained whites are 
scarce the urban mass of Africans, Coloureds and Indians are expected 
to stand aside and watch lucrative jobs being filled by immigrants or 
white incompetents or by one of their own number, under special 
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exemption. Many Afrikaners see this as the most dangerous threat to 
their apartheid structure, and the HNP in particular has set its face 
against any removal of the economic colour bar. Even on the question 
of skilled white immigration it is anti-Catholic. 


So far apartheid has been paid for at the expense of the Africans, 
Coloureds and Indians and a reliance on South Africa’s principal export, 
gold. Since the discovery of gold in the Witwatersrand, South Africa has 
held a licence to dig up its exports. With this valuable aid, the National- 
ists have sustained a 7% annual growth rate during the sixties in spite of 
the growing labour shortage. The 1967-68 international monetary crises 
have showed that gold is an inconvenient source of liquidity and the separa- 
tion of the currency market from the gold market exposed the inter- 
national monetary system to speculative attacks. South Africa held off 
gold sales while pressing for a price higher than the $35 per ounce for 
more than a year. A recent agreement with the IMF has left South 
Africa with the option of either selling all its gold on the free market at 
rising prices or of abandoning its reliance on gold as its principal export. 
This adds a new dimension to the struggle between the Verligtes and the 
Verkamptes for growth means that manufactured exports must grow twice 
as fast to keep the economy going. Harry Oppenheimer, head of the 
Anglo-American complex of mines and industries, declared as much with 
the following words: “The country will not succeed in replacing gold 
earnings with manufactured exports unless it completely changes its 
attitude to non-white labour and non-white earnings.” To talk of increas- 
ing the output of manufactured goods is to talk of new markets. Where 
are these to be found? One obvious place is the black-ruled states of 
Africa. The need to secure the northern frontier against guerrillas and 
draw Zambia and other central African states in the South African 
economic vortex gives the Verligtes their main arguments for their outward 
policy. In doing this they enjoy the support of the English business 
community. 


The HNP response, simple as it sounds, was tocall for a slowing 
down of the growth rate consonant with the availability of white labour, 
and to make African labour economically attractive to farmers! Con- 
tradiction and unrealism pervade the HNP reply. Despite all the talk of 
preserving the cultural privity of the Afrikaner the Hertzogites focussed on 
job-reservation as their basis of apartheid. In the pre-election turmoil 
the HNP shifted the debate from ‘how far should apartheid be relaxed” 
to “how severely should the latter be enforced.” And in this, some of 
Vorster’s ministerial colleagues soon demonstrated their ability to match 
the Verkamptes in word and deed. Dr. Carel de Wet bljundered by 
accusing Harry Oppenheimer of subverting the government’s industrial 
policy, and Dr. Piet Koomhof, one of the party’s rising young men, 
announced that Africans would be banned from certain office jobs. Both 
actions led to storms of protest.® 


Although the government has opted for a compromise which involves 
enabling exempted Africans to cross the job reservation barrier, it has 
pushed an alternative growth solution requiring the expansion of industries 
on the border of the Bantustans. The drive for immigrants has been 
stepped up, but, disappointingly, many of the 40,000 come from southern 
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Europe. Hertzog’s followers do not like Catholics. A low growth rate is 
a serious proposition in government circles and may be used to ease the 
pressure. No matter what politicians say, Afrikaners, both within and 
without government, will have to take note of those economic forces which 
were generated in the sixties not only by English-speaking whites but by 
the increasing numbers of Afrikaner entrepreneurs. To reconcile ideology 
with profit will be the problem of the seventies. 


The internal strife among the Afrikaners was unbelievably ferocious 
and made good reportage material HNP meetings were systematically 
broken up. Hertzog was found guilty of contempt for refusing to subs- 
tantiate his claim that the re-organised Boss would cost £30 million and 
not £ 2.3 million a year as officially stated. Other individuals were sub- 
jected to the vilest abuse. Hertzog charged that the Afrikaans Press was 
unreliable and only the English Press covered his party’s activities 
accurately. Coming from one of the leading critics of the English Press 
this is praise indeed. The HNP were repeatedly made to feel their vulner- 
ability and their supporters soon realised that the security machinery of 
the state could just as easily be used against Afrikaners. In parliament 
the Nationalists openly accused the HNP members of “lies”, “‘treason’’, 
“betrayal”, etc. The prime minister once engaged in a bitter exchange 
with Hertzog and claimed that the latter had once given him his personal 
assurance that he would always stand behind him, “but he neglected to 
say what he would be holding in his hand.” For sometime Vorster had 
been encouraging Afrikaners to “step out into the light”, and some who 
did so looked shuddered and beat a rapid retreat into the laager, headed 
by Hertzog. 


The elections of 22 April disposed of the HNP threat posed by 78 
candidates, but the National Party suffered an unexpected setback at the 
other flank. The final results showed the Nationalist Party with 117 
seats, the United Party with 47, and the Progressive Party retaining its 
solitary representative, Helen Suzman. The HNP did not win a single 
seat, The English Press gave much space to the United Party’s gain of 
9 seats for these were the first gains since 1948, and, in the view of some 
commentators, represent a halt in the string of successes scored by the 
Nationalists. The UP gains need not be exaggerated for the Nationalists 
took 54% of the poll against the United Party’s 37%. However, since 
flexibility has been restored to South African politics, the English-speaking 
voter may have tried to express his unease over the spectacle of two 
Afrikaners engaged in fraternal infighting and, in the process, expressing 
frank anti-English attitudes. The HNP have made no attempt to hide 
their distrust of the English-speaking South African. The use of the 
security police to intimidate opponents made some impact upon some 
whites. Of course, Africans know what it is to live under an authoritarian 
system of government, but few whites have any idea of the extent and 
scope of security police activities. 


While the West may reserve judgement or make cautiously opti- 
mistic sounds about ‘‘a limited switch of opinion among the electorate” 
Africans will have little reason to reconsider their attitude. The Afrikaners 
have come through a public quarrel badly bruised, their confidence shaken 
and aware of the political blunders they have committed. While the 
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election has destroyed the threat from the very extreme right, the crisis 
within white South Africa has deepened. The government has not yet 
shown how it plans to reconcile an expanding economy without utilising 
a greater number of African skilled workers, It is conscious, too, of the 
geopolitical implications of its policies. Can it continue to support chief 
Jonathan, who tore up the Lesotho constitution or reconcile itself to 
radical government under Ntsu Mokhlele, the jailed leader of the 
Basutoland Congress Party, who claims victory in the February elections ? 
If so, will it not be confronted by a similar problem in its Bantustans at 
some future date ? Rhodesia has done little to give South Africa a choice. 
Having won an election, Ian Smith is changing his illegal republic into 
another apartheid state with little prospect of being able to pay for the 
apparatus. South Africa will be forced to meet the bill ifit wants to see 
the Rhodesian Front in control. With continued guerrilla activity in 
Mozambique, Angola and the Zambesi Valley, South Africa, in the 
company of Rhodesia and Portugal, faces another decade of* violent 
conflict which must divert vital resources in both men and materials. 
Thus far such threats have been coped with and it is impossible to verify 
rival claims to success. Granted this, the prospect of an expanding invol- 
vement is real and time is on the side of the guerrilla movements. 


Prime Minister Vorster may now feel free to renew his attempts to 
“normalise” relations with his neighbouring black states, Already he 
faces difficulties with one of the neighbours, Botswana. The United States 
has offered aloan to Botswana, and another to Zambia to enable these 
countries to establish a road link between Gaberones and Lusaka. The 
proposed road will span a crucial point at which four boundaries meet— 
that of Snuth Africa, Rhodesia, Zambia and a narrow belt of land 
called the Capriwi Strip. This remote meeting point is under constant 
South African surveillance, and the UN refuses to recognise South 
Africa’s right to occupy the strip and South-West Africa, too. South 
Africa objects to the road on the ground that the point of the border at 
which both African states meet has no lateral size. So far the United 
States has brushed aside Pretoria’s objections and a threat to take the 
matter to the International Court of Justice. It has been reported that a 
top Nixon aide has questioned South Africa’s right to be in the Capriwi 
Strip since the United Nations renamed South-West Africa Namibia. 


Pretoria’s anxiety is understandable: Botswana is one of the buffer 
states surrounding the republic and its continuing role as an economic 
hostage is essential for security reasons. A road link between Botswana 
and Zambia will introduce a security threat and diminish Botswana’s 
economic dependence on South Africa at some future date. A “Ho Chi 
Min Trail” is the last thing South Africa wants at this time. 


It is too early to calculate the cost of the Verligte—Verkampte 
dispute. However there is no doubt that Afrikaners will retreat into the 
laager at the first sign of a serious threat posed by African Nationalists. 
And most English-speaking white South Africans will follow suit. It would 
be wrong to deduce that the internal stresses in South Africa have produ- 
ced the disposition among the electorate to swing to the proverbial left. 
To expect white South Africans to giveup their privileged position with- 
out a fierce struggle is to misjudge their capacity for fighting back against 
odds, however forelorn their cause. For African Nationalists the 
long road lies ahead. 
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South Africa’s defence budget rose from £24 million in 1959 to £158 million in 
1969. Military training has been intensified, and white youth undergo a compul- 
sory nine-month training programme. To date the calls on these resources have 
been limited. Some 3000 miles of the northern borders are patrolled by 1000 white 
and 300 African police. This is a small mobile force which uses helicopters and 
other support equipment. In addition, anti-terrorist training camps have been 
set up. 


The Bureau of State Security is the latest attempt to re-organise the security servi- 
ces under central control. The legal profession and other groups voiced their 
concern over the sweeping powers granted to Boss which placed it above the law. 
The government appointed a commission to investigate the proposed security 
establishment. The commission summoned Dr. Hertzog to give evidence. He 
appeared but declined to answer questions. 


e. g. The Sunday Times, The Rand Daily Mail, and The Star, all published from 
Johannesburg. 


The reconstituted Nationalist Party. 


In the post-election struggle, Dr. de Wet was removed from the important Plann- 
ing portfolio, and retained Mines and Wealth, Dr. Koornhof lost the post of 
Deputy Minister of Bantu Development, but remains the Deputy Minister of 
Bantu Education. 

Mr. S.L. Muller also appears to have left the favoured circle. He forfeits the 
Department of the Interior while retaining the Police Ministry. He has been 
given the portfolio of Economic Affairs in what looks like a temporary arrange- 
ment. Mr. Haak resigned from the Economic Affairs portfolio. 

Mr. Muller, it is claimed, first refused and then granted admission to a Japanese 
champion jockey who then decided not to go to South Africa. Mr. Haak left 
himself open to an embarrassing opposition attack on the subject of a £68,000 
state land bank loan. The Times correspondent interprets this as demotion for 
burglers ( 13-5-70)}. The Star alluded to ministerial shortcomings in political 
acumen in a post-election editorial.“ ( Weekly Air Edition, 25. 4. 70 ). 


ZAPU and the Liberation of Zimbabwe 


PHILEMON T. MAKONESE 


IMBABWE became a British colony of Southern Rhodesia with 


effect from September 12, 1890, when the British flag was hoisted 
at Harare Kopje (Fort Salisbury). Today, the African people of the 
country are locked in an armed struggle — a national liberation war — 
against the British who, through force of arms, established a settler 
colonial rule. Commanding the armed revolution is the Zimbabwe 
African People’s Union (ZAPU). But before taking up the current 
revolutionary development and confrontation between the two forces, the 
Africans and the British settlers, perhaps we should see how the situation 
came about. 


Europe learnt about the existence of a rich kingdom in Central 
Africa, south of the Equator, as soon asit began to establish contacts 
with the African continent. As the Europeans set up settlements along 
the coasts, those stories were vivified by evidence of gold-dust traded by 
people from inland at the settlement posts. At some settlements along 
the Mozambican coasts, they heard and even got in touch with a few 
Europeans who had ventured farther inland up to the gold-rich country 
of King Monomotapa and his famous Zimbabwe Courts. 


Such news lent weight to the existence of the legendary King 
Solomon’s flourishing gold-mines at Ophir. It whetted Europe’s capi- 
talist greed for the riches of.this land. The Portuguese militarily 
attempted to encroach upon Zimbabwe from the east. They already had 
established some settlement posts along the coast of Mozambique. Their 
invading forces were fought and smashed in the wars of the 17th century 
(1693-1695). They were forced to retreat on many occasions and finally 
gave up. They werecontent to hold Mozambique (Portuguese East 
Africa). The defeat of the Portuguese was a lesson to other rival 
European imperialist countries to “possess” mineral-rich Zimbabwe. They 
adopted new and more cunning methods as reflected by the iniquitous 
Berlin Conference of 1884-85 and the agreement reached there. Despite 
this imperialist gentlemen’s agreement on how best to divide Africa, 
Britain made intensive and extensive use of its agents in South Africa 
to increase its so-called sphere of influence. Its chief agent in South 
Africa was Cecil John Rhodes, after whom Zimbabwe was named Rhodesia. 
This British architect of imperialism in Southern Africa, covertly and 
overtly sought and managed to “involve” Britain in authorising the 
formation of a Chartered Company which was to be entrusted with the 
incorporation of Zimbabwe into the British ‘sphere of influence”. The 
Chartered Company was of course led by Rhodes. 
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Rhodes formed the Company—the British South Africa Company— 
and the United Kingdom, on its part, gave the pretext that the Company 
was founded on the controversial Rudd Concession of 1888, allegedly 
agreed to by King Lobengula. The Rudd Concession was in fact one of 
those frauds which was meant to pave the way for British settlement in 
Zimbabwe. Founded in 1889, the Company expanded northwards from 
om Africa and hoisted the British flag at Harare Kopje on September 

, 1890. 


Aware that they were openly invading Zimbabwe, they organised a 
so-called pioneer column consisting of 200 “pioneers? and 500 armed men 
described as police. The hoisting of the British flag meant the establish- 
ment of Company rule. A ‘Charter Law’ of all-out ruthlessness against 
Africans was introduced. It meant forced labour, outrageous sjambok- 
beating of Africans, open cattle robbery, and rape of women. At the 
beginning, the invaders were met with small group resistance forces. 


The resistance grew in size and became better organised as the 
invaders’ barbarity intensified. They (settlers) killed and razed to the 
ground whole clans and villages. And for such vandalism they received 
awards. Weshould remember that a Captain Lendy was promoted to 
the post of magistrate at Fort Victoria for what Britain described as 
“reckless and undue harshness’ resulting in the cold-blooded killing of 
23 African villagers and burning down of the whole village. In 1893, the 
Africans launched a well-organised resistance war. There was a very 
high loss of human lives and later Africans were overwhelmed by the 
superiority of the invaders’ weapons. 


Three years later, in 1896 and in 1897, more vigorous popular 
uprisings throughout the country were organised. These claimed a very 
high toll of invaders. As the latter were about to be routed by the 
resistance forces, the British Government despatched 1,000 mounted police 
to go to their help. Once again, the Africans were over-powered. 


New Pattern of Colonial Rule 


The way Zimbabwe fell under foreign rule made the colonial status 
of Southern Rhodesia unique. Making a departure from its usual practice, 
Britain entrusted colonisation of Zimbabwe to its agents and admiti- 
stration of the new colony tothe British settlers there. Thus, Southern 
Rhodesia has always been attached to the Commonwealth Office and not 
to the Colonial Office in London. From the very beginning, Britain saw 
to it that political development in Southern Rhodesia took the same 
shape that produced New Zealand and Australia where settlers, people of 
British origin, wield political and economic power. Such was Britain’s 
unprescribed destiny for Zimbabwe; hence the present enigmatic events. 


Constitutional Developments 
Britain had to, and did, use its skill to bring about a set-up in 


Southern Rhodesia which would guarantee protection of its interests, both 
political and economic. In 1923 it introduced a constitution that granted 
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internal seif-rule to the settlers in Southern Rhodesia. The document 
was drawn up by Britain and the settlers. The Africans, who were totally 
ignored, resisted the British moves and demanded representation and 
majority rule in Zimbabwe. But successive settler colonial regimes pro- 
mulgated discriminatory laws. 


The Land Apportionment Act of 1930 split the country into white 
and black areas. Under this Act, an African could have no home in 
town or in undefined European areas; areas earmarked for the black ceased 
to be so soon after they developed prospects of industrial growth. Areas 
in and around towns known as African townships or locations could only 
provide temporary shelter to the Africans. 


The Land Husbandry Act of 1951 led to increased robberies of 
cattle and other livestock from Africans. On flimsy pretexts the settlers 
seized them and raised them on gigantic cattle-ranching farms earlier taken 
away from the Africans. 


(See Appendix Table: Population and Land Division) 


African opposition to these and other unjust laws grew. It gained 
momentum which was reflected in the merger of the Southern Rhodesia 
Youth League with the Southern Rhodesia African National Congress 
into a more powerful African National Congress of Southern Rhodesia 
on September 12, 1957. Repeal of all discriminatory laws and convening 
of a constitutional conference with Britain to introduce majority rule were 
energetically demanded. To silence the African voice, the ANC of SR 
was banned on February 19, 1959, and all its leaders were detained. In 
1960, the National Democratic Party came into being. It followed the 
same path and voiced the same demands. 


Africans Muzzled 


In 1961 Britain called a constitutional conference. It had prepared 
a document which augured well for the aspirations of the Rhodesian 
settlers. African demands for majority rule were rejected. The constitu- 
tion was forced on the Africans after they had registered, through a popular 
referendum, their total disagreement with, and uncompromising rejection 
of, the document. On December 9, the NDP was banned. But 11 days 
after, the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU) was born. It 
carried on the struggle. It was muzzled on September 20, 1962. This 
step was taken to prepare the ground for general elections on the basis of 
the 1961 constitution. Top leaders were arrested, detained or restricted. 
Mr. Joshua Nkomo, the national Jeader, was again arrested and detained 
on April 16, 1964. He is still languishing in the Gonakudzingwa deten- 
tion camp. 


At the beginning of April 1964, Ian Douglas Smith came on the 
Rhodesian political scene. He professed, on assuming settler leadership, 
that he would not live to see an African government in Rhodesia. And 
for Britain, he was and remains the right man, because on April 28 
Britain concluded an agreement with the settler regime for a scheme in- 
volving an expenditure of £230 million to £240 million over a period of 
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25 years during which it was expected to bring an area of 396,000 acres 
in the Sabi River Valley under irrigation and planted with sugar-cane. 
The first 66,000 acres brought under cultivation drove British capitalists 
into a frenzy for their income shot up from 2 shillings per acre per annum 
to £160. After so-called differences and quarrels between Salisbury and 
London, Smith understood Wilson’s mind; Britain would not use force 
against Rhodesia; so Smith pronounced the so-called Unilateral Declara- 
tion of Independence (UDI) on November 11, 1965. The regime 
abrogated the 1961 constitution and replaced it with one which Britain 
would like to convince the world was drawn up by the Smith regime 
alone. 


Britain in True Colours 


Having declared his dissociation from the UDI, condemned and 
charged the settler regime with treason and ‘‘unconstitutionality’, Harold 
Wilson took energetic measures to disarm those who had advocated force 
to topple the oppressor regime. And, without even renouncing Britain’s 
originally declared position in relation to the Smith regime, Wilson invited 
Smith for a round-table constitutional conference in December 1966 in the 
Mediterranean off the coast of Britain’s colony of Gibraltar on the British 
warship, HMS “Tiger”. The meeting produced the Tiger Constitu- 
tional Proposals. This feat was repeated in October 1968, also on board 
a British warship, HMS “Fearless”. In either case, the Africans of 
Zimbabwe were merchandise whose price was to be fixed in their absence. 


Both the 1966 “Tiger” and the 1968 “Fearless?” proposals tell one 
story—entrenchment of the settler rule in Zimbabwe and majority rule to 
remain a distant objective, progress towards which is to be guaranteed by 
minority rule. “Incidentally” the two documents were drawn up under 
circumstances similar to those under which the 1923 constitution was 
worked out, thus showing Britain in its true colours in so far as the 
political plight of Africans is concerned. 


Top colonial personnel from the British Foreign and Colonial Office, 
such as George Thompson, and George Thomas, Britain’s experts on 
colonial affairs from the Government side, the Morris Foley type; from 
the Opposition, Lord Alport, Sir Llewelyn Loyd, once Colonial Secretary 
in the Tory Government; business men like Sir Alex Aitken and many 
other British colonial policy defenders have played the role of Wilson’s 
emissaries and held open and clandestine talks on different occasions 
since 1965, with the Smith regime. These talks dealt with constitutional 
changes and arrangements with the settlers which brought about the 
paradoxical June 20, 1969, settler referendum for approval of Smith’s 
proposals for a republican constitution. 


Britain has left no stone unturned to protect the Rhodesian regime 
and help it attain a Republican status. Soon after the UDI, Britain 
hurried to frustrate the world and introduced “voluntary economic 
sanctions” against the Smith regime. No nation was compelled to break 
economic ties with Rhodesia; only a few countries that have understood 
the political plight of the African people of Zimbabwe severed their rela- 
‘tions, economic and otherwise, with the regime, Among other things, the 
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economic sanctions were meant to, and did, serve two fundamental pur- 
poses: 1) For Britain, avoidance of the application of tougher 
measures to topple Smith and his regime; 2) a warning to the Rhodesian 
settler regime to re-adjust its economic relations with the outside world. 
In the face of world protest that its voluntary measures were ineffective, 
Britain ranto the U.N. in 1966 and initiated a Security Council resolu- 
tion for an economic embargo against Rhodesia. The resolution left out 
oil and oil products from its purview. For Rhodesia, oil is the pivot 
around which revolves the economic life of the settlers. Proved beyond 
any shadow of doubt that economic sanctions, even with the backing of 
the Security Council, would not bring down the settler regime, Britain 
went further to frustrate the world by advocating mandatory economic 
sanctions in 1967. But what did they bring about? 


Since their inception, ZAPU has told all that economic sanctions 
would never achieve anything positive in relation to the aspirations of the 
African people of Zimbabwe. And, indeed, they have led to political 
stagnation. 


Economic Sanctions 


As Britain announced the application of voluntary economic sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia in 1965, the Rhodesian regime began devising 
ways and means of breaking through the sanctions wall. By 1966, when 
the Security Council passed its resolution, the regime had worked out the 
mechanics of creating new avenues to continue its trade with its old 
customers. Offices had been opened in Brussels, London, Munich, Paris, 
Bonn, Zurich, Rome, not to mention those set up in each city and major 
town of South Africa and Portuguese Mozambique. 


Rhodesia’s car marketing agencies are still supplying British Land- 
rovers, Austins, Anglias, and Morris Travellers, West German Volks- 
wagens, French Peugeots, Citroens and Simcas, Japanese Diahatsus, and 
Isuzus, Italian Romeos, etc. Moreover the two monopoly car assembly 
plants in Rhodesia, the Ford Salisbury Car Assembly and the Umtali- 
based British Motor Corporation have begun functioning. They assemble 
mostly Japanese, Italian, French and West German cars. Body kits and 
spare-parts are supplied from South Africa. That the cars being assem- 
bled are neither American nor British explains the nature of international 
monopoly capital that is interwoven with other industries in other capi- 
talist countries. 


Minerals—Chrome: Japan still trades with Rhodesia in chrome, 
ferro-chrome, iron-ore etc. Mitsubishi, Mitsui and Marubeni are 
some of the known Japanese companies involved in this trade. Japan’s 
imports from Rhodesia fell in the first quarter of 1967 over the first 
quarter of 1961 by 99% : its imports from South Africa, however, rose 
during the same period by 79%. These Japanese companies are associated 
with giant metal trading corporations in the U.S. which is still directly 
importing from Rhodesia lithium, a vital element in its space pro- 
grammes. 
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Copper: Rhodesia’s Mangula Copper Mines belong to a group of 
subsidiaries of the Messina (Transvaal) Development Company, registered 
in South Africa but run from London by British directors. Rhodesia’s 
processed copper reaches Messina from where it is transported to Lourenco 
Marques in Portuguese Mozambique and shipped to Antwerp and 
Hamburg. Thence, the product is sent to Norddeutshe Atffinirie in 
Wilhemsburg or Societe Generale Metallurgique at Hoboke; these two 
companies sought and got long-term contractsfrom Rhodesia on the eve 
of the UN-backed resolution on sanctions against Rhodesia because 
Britain had said that such contracts would be respected. The companies 
are Belgian and West German respectively. Britain’s copper and alloy 
imports from both West Germany and Belgium have more than trebled. 
At the same time, the British Metal Corporation owns 10% shares in 
Norddeutshe Affinirie. By the middle of 1969, West Germany had 
increased its chrome imports from South Africa 59 times. 


Asbestos: The British Asbestos Company, Turner and Newal of 
Manchester, deals in a special, irreplaceable type of asbestos produced in 
Rhodesia. The company still receives the same quality of asbestos, but 
no longer from Rhodesia. It gest it from a company known as Southern 
Asbestos, registered in Johannesburg. The company is managed by British 
Rhodesian directors. 


Tobacco : West German, French and Italian textile, commercial and 
other companies are playing the role of distributors of Rhodesian tobacco. 


West Germany leads the show. 


Oil : Oil reaches Rhodesia with no difficulty. British oil concerns, 
BP (British Petroleum) and Shell (jointly owned with Holland) manage 
the affair. Raw oil reaches the oil refinery at Durban in South Africa. 
The refinery is owned by the two concerns but controlled from London. 
After processing, oil and oil products are sold by Shell and BP Marketing 
(SA) to dealers who transport the commodities, including crude oil, to 
Rhodesia. In Rhodesia they are bought by Rhodesia’s oil purchasing 
agency—GENTA—which re-sells them to Shell and BP (Rhodesia) which 
are under the “local” control of British directors. The Rhodesian regime 
has since established a new oil refinery at Gwelo—a Midlands town in the 
country—to avoid costs of transport to the old one in the east of the 
country at Umtali —the Feruka Oil Refinery. 


Minerals and Mining Industry 


Many mining companies and groups like the giant Anglo-American 
Corporation (with joint British and U.S. capital) and another gaint, the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, are making big investments to expand their 
mining activities. At the same time, they are feverishly engaged in pros- 
pecting. In 1968, the Anglo-American Corporation spent more than 
£500,000 on prospecting against £200,000 before the UDI in 1965. 
Other mining companies are a Dutch-controlled firm extracting tin at 
Kamativi Tin Mines, a Japanese firm extracting copper at Mangula, an 
American firm, American Metal Climax, operating under: the name of 
Bikita Minerals (Pvt) Ltd, engaged in extracting lithium at Bikita. There 
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are many others like Globe & Phoenix, Rio Tinto, and Lonrho Cor- 
poration Syndicate, which are mainly British or associates of British 
concerns. Mineral production has since UDI been rising each year in the 
following order: 


1965 1966 1967 
£32,000,000 £32,600,000 £33,400,000 
100% 102% 105% 


At this rate mineral production might well have been over 108% in 
1968 and may overstep 111% in 1969 but for armed struggle. Economic 
sanctions necessitated promulgation of the Secrets Act to suppress in- 
formation about Rhodesia’s economic intercourse with the outside world; 
thus statistics for 1968 and 1969 are difficult to obtain. Whereas the 
contribution of the mining and quarrying industries to the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) remained constant for 1965 and 1966 at £23,100,000 in 
1967, it shot up to £23,700,000. 


To sum up, the capitalist worid adhered to the British-initiated and 
UN-backed economic sanctions in this way: 


Name of Country Value of Imports Value of Exports 
From S. Rhodesia To §. Rhodesia 
(£) (£) 
West Germany 6,600,000 5,100,000 
United States 2,700,000 1,600,000 
Switzerland 1,600,000 755,000 
Portugal 2,200,000 750,000 
Netherlands 1,000,000 2,000,000 
Belgium and Luxemburg 833,000 l 92,000 
Japan 542,000 5,700,000 
France 459,000 1,700,000 
etc. 


These figures reflect trade transactions in 1967. Other participant 
countries are: Australia, Austria, Italy etc. Ofcourse figures of trade 
of Britain, South Africa and Malawi with Rhodesia are a secret. 


British Stake in Rhodesia = 


When the African people of Zimbabwe say that Britain cannot cut 
itself off from Rhodesia it is because: 


(i) Britain has basic (constant) capital investments of well over 
£200,000,000 in Southern Rhodesia; 


(ii) When Smith came on the Rhodesian political scene, Britain 
boosted these investments with another £62,000,000 — this 
excludes between £230 million and £240 million for the 

. irrigation scheme mentioned earlier; 
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(iii) From its capital investments, Britain receives a minimum yearly 
interest of £4,000,000 ; 


(iv) Britain receives for clandestinely exported consumer goods to 
Rhodesia at least £35,000,000 yearly. 


Transfer of profits to Britain is effected through branches of British 
banks operating in Rhodesia: Barclays Bank DCO; the Ottoman Bank; 
National and Grindlays Bank; the Netherlands Bank (Holland); the 
Standard Bank of South Africa (South African) etc. At present the 
Standard Bank of South Africa is doing greater clearance for British 
business in Rhodesia. British companies collect their booty from the 
Republic of South Africa. 


To protect the interests of British, U.S. Japanese, West German and 
other countries, Rhodesia promulgated harsh Jaws (it continues to do so) 
to step up oppression and intensify exploitation of the African people. 
Under the Unlawful Organisations Act of 1959, no genuine African 
political movement is allowed to function in the country at this juncture. 
Under this Act all successive African political organisations and parties 
— the ANC of SR, the NDP, and ZAPU as wellas ZACU (Zimbabwe 
African Congress of Unions, a trade union movement) — have been 
banned, their members and officials detained, restricted or imprisoned. 
The Law and Order (Maintenance) Act of 1960 empowers every 
functionary of the Government, including police, to arrest Africans. The 
Act is meant to deal with Africans in general, and African nationalists 
and their sympathisers in particular. Under it hundreds of Zimbabwe 
patriots have been sentenced to death. In March 1968, five freedom fighters, 
Victor Mlambo, James Dhlamini, Duly Shadreck, Jeremiah Takauraye 
and Francis Chirisa, were executed in Salisbury’s Central Prison. This 
caused world-wide protest. Since then the regime has resorted to 
killing patriots without making announcements. Since the 1968 March 
murders no less than 35 patriots are understood to have been hanged in 
death cells. 


(Over 150,000 Zimbabwe patriots are held in detention camps, 
restriction areas and special camps supervised by ex-Nazi officers.) The 
most notorious concentration camps are Gonakudzingwa, where Joshua 
Nkomo is detained, Sengwe, Marandellas, Wha Wha, Conne Mara 
Mines and many others. At Gonakudzingwa with Joshua Nkomo are 12 
members of the National Executive of ZAPU; other detainees are in 
other camps scattered all over the country. 


The African trade union movement has also come in for ruthless 
suppression. The most important trade union organisation — the 
Zimbabwe African Congress of Unions (ZACU) — has been banned. It 
is working in exile along with ZAPU. Many trade unionists are langui- 
shing in detention. 


African Education 


While spending heavily on perfecting its oppressive methods the 
regime has drastically cut its expenditure on African education. About 
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26,000 pupils who could not find places in schools in 1968 could also 
not be employed. Without work, they come under the purview of the 
Vagrancy Act of 1960 under which every African is subject to arbitrary 
arrest and detention. Over 1,000 African teachers were expelled from 
their posts resulting in scores of schools being closed. The expenditure 
on the education of African children is reflected in the following tables : 


Year European Child African Child 
£ s d £ s d 
1964-65 98 13 0 9 4 0 
1965-66 103 0 0 9 9 O 
Increase 4 7 0 0 5 0 


This is an open denial of education to Africans. 


To perfect the oppressive machinery of Southern Rhodesia, the 
British Government did all it could. At the break-up of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, all its military might was transferred to the 
British settlers in Southern Rhodesia to arm them to their teeth because 
Britain knew well that one day the African people of Zimbabwe would 
transform their political battle into an armed struggle. This was the 
reason why Britain divided the Federal assets unequally among the three 
component States—-Northern Rhodesia (now the Republic of Zambia), 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland (now Malawi). 


Rhodesia’s Military Paraphernalia 

At present Rhodesia has an air force comprising over 200 types 
of aircraft. It has: 

(a) A strong collection of modern powerful planes ; 


(b) A modern training scheme based on the Royal Air Force 
Provost Vampire sequence ; 


(c) A strength and strategic outlook fostered by the close associa- 
tion with the Royal Air Force Arbian Peninsula Command ; 


(d) A strong central leadership aimed at expanding the role of the 
RRAF (Royal Rhodesia Air Force) beyond Rhodesia as a 
military pivot in Central Africa. 


Part of the Air Force 


Fighters/Interdicters Bombers/Patrollers 
18 BAC Canberras B-4 © 
12 Hawker Hunnters FGA-9 6 Eermacchi Lockeads (supplied 
2 Vickers Spitfire 22 from Italy in 1968 and assembled 


in Rhodesia). 


Transporters: 12 DC-HM North Star (Dakotas), 4 Canadair 
Argonauts, 2DH-89 A Rapides, 10 Douglas C-47 Dakotas, 4 Hunting 
Pembrokes C-1, Some C-47s from NATO pool; 
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Trainer Support: 12 DH Vampires T-11, BN, Amer. T-6 Texan, 
30 BAC Provosts T-53, 6DH Tiger Moths, 2 Airspeed Oxford T-2 
Helicopters, 8 Sud Alouttes MK 3. 


Other type of planes Rhodesia has are: Auster AOP-6 Auster 
Autocrat, 1 Preswick Pioneer CC-1. Of late, many Belgian and Italian 
helicopters have added to the strength of the air force. 


Rhodesia’s combat aircraft are stationed at eight air bases. The 
main ones are: Thornhill at Gwelo, New Serum outside Salisbury, 
Kumalo and Llewelyn near Bulawayo. 


Every able-bodied Rhodesian white man, woman or child above the 
age of 16 years is a potential soldier, possesses firearms and adds to the 
basic military might of 3,400 regulars, two infantry battalions, eight (four 
active and four reserve) territorial battalions. The para-military force 
consists of 6,400 regular police, 28,800 police reservists, 85,000 militia 
(known as civilian military reserve). 


South Africa has at present more than 3,000 soldiers stationed in 
Rhodesia in addition to its war planes, tanks and other armaments. 


South Atlantic Treaty Organisation 


All NATO countries are involved in Rhodesia’s efforts to suppress 
the peoples of Africa. There is a mini-NATO called the South Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (SATO) comprising South Africa incorporating South 
West Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Portugal through Angola and 
Mozambique. Although SATO is primarily meant to block the progress 
of the African liberation movement, itis a real threat to independent 
African States. Zambia and Tanzania have experienced this danger. 
Rhodesia has become a buffer State for the South African Boer Republic. 


The people of Zimbabwe have embarked on an armed struggle as the 
only way to liquidate British settler rule in the country. Thus during the 
1960s, political demonstrations developed into calculated sabotage and 
other activities aimed at establishing a peoples government based on 
majority rule. By 1965, sabotage had been transformed into guerilla 
warfare. The world recalls the war fought from July 1966 in the Zambesi 
River Valley and other parts of Rhodesia. Among enemy casualties in one 
of the major clashes in October 1966 were four of Smith’s warrant officers. 
The fifth victim was a Chinese, “‘a guerilla warfare expert” hired from 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa. 1967 came. Guerilla operations increased. 
So did clashes. The enemy, not used to bush fighting, found itself unable 
to cope with the tactics of the patriots. Yet the fighting was only in its 
initial stages. To reinforce Rhodesia’s security forces, South Africa despa- 
tched 525 soldiers who entered Rhodesia in civilian clothes between March 
19 and 23, 1967. In July, South Africa despatched another batch of 320 
soldiers. This must have been in line with the tripartite defence agreement 

etween South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal, i.e. SATO. In addition, 
Rhodesia was supplied with guerilla warfare experts (ex-Nazi officers) by 
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West Germany. This could not obstruct the onward march of the revolu- 
tionary tidal wave. In August 1967 the struggle in Southern Africa took 
anew shape. With the extension of operations to Zambesi Valley, the 
front was widened. 


Almost simultaneously, fire was opened on the combined forces of 
Smith and Vorster from three places—Makute, Kariba, 52 miles apart, 
and Wankie, about 300 miles to the west of Kariba. This was the first 
action of the combined ZAPU-ANC forces. The unprecedented guerilla 
onslaught, the stepping up of the armed struggle and the deadly accuracy 
of the freedom fighters’ fire created panic in Smith’s “haven of peace”. 


The situation forced Vorster to provide additional reinforcements of 
both personnel and armaments: military vehicles, helicopters, fighter and 
transport planes appeared on the Rhodesian battle scene. But the fighting 
spread from the three points to Karoi, Sinoia, Sipolilo, north of Salisbury, 
to Que Que, a central Rhodesian town, to Dett, a farming settlement town 
48 miles from Wankie, down to the south and west of Bulawayo in the 
Plumtree and Nyamandlovu areas. 


1968 witnessed another leap forward. Once more Rhodesia was 
forced to appeal to South Africa for further reinforcements which Vorster 
promptly supplied. Now South Africa has stationed a permanent force of 
not less than 3,000 soldiers in Rhodesia. Smith retaliated by killing five 
Zimbabwe patriots mentioned earlier who, by international standards, 
should have been treated as prisoners-of-war. 


As the settlers flung more forces into battle, their casualties rose 
higher. The Smith regime took revenge on civilian Africans with a view 
to frightening them and making them refrain from supporting freedom 
fighters in the forests. 


In fact, the Rhodesian infantry is no longer prepared to meet 
liberation forces face to face. First, the air force is despatched to bomb 
areas, then the infantry follows for “mopping-up operations’. These 
tactics have failed to achieve their purpose. The people’s morale is rising, 
support is increasing, many young men are coming forward to join free- 
dom fighters’ ranks and sabotage is on the increase. Sabotage activities 
in towns are as effective as guerilla fighting is in rural areas. 


1969 was the third year of ZAPU-ANC joint military operations. 
And steadily, but relentlessly, patriots of both Zimbabwe and South 
Africa are carrying on the struggle. Mass support in rural areas is daily 
increasing. Other areas have become permanent zones of guerilla opera- 
tions. Atone time or another, every part of the country has witnessed 
clashes between the liberation forces and the Smith-Vorster soldiers. 


The fighting has made the Rhodesian regime maintain a permanent 
state of emergency. The people of Zimbabwe are resolved to fight to the 
end. 


African Liberation Movements: 
A Biblicgraphical Survey 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


OMPARED to the literature in other fields of African studies, 
publications on armed struggles in southern and ‘Portuguese’ Africa 
are meagre. Thisis so not only because these struggles are in a stage 
of infancy but also because political considerations and the air of secrecy 
surrounding them make it difficult for others to study them properly. 
As a result most of what has appeared in print on the subject consists 
of either journalistic essays or subjective records of persons who have 
been directly or indirectly involved in these struggles. This does not 
mean that such works are entirely valueless; as a matter of fact Basil 
Davidson’s The Liberation of Guiné (Penguin, 1969) and Eduardo 
Mondlane’s The Struggle for Mozambique (Penguin, 1969) are important 
contributions to the growing literature of revolutionary movements in 
the Third World itself. Nevertheless, in order to understand the present 
phase of armed conflict in Africa it is necessary to know the background 
material which has accumulated over the years on various aspects of the 
liberation scene. For instance, it is not easy to understand why the 
African National Congress (ANC) of South Africa accepted the path of 
violence in 1963, without understanding first the background of African 
frustration, their fear of oppressive laws and the effects of apartheid. 
Further, it is necessary to note that the liberation movements are not 
waged by Africans alone in isolation; as this survey will show there are 
other opponents to the racist regimes both within and outside Southern 
Africa who, while not necessarily subscribing to violence, nevertheless 
want to change the pattern of ‘white’ domination in favour of a more 
just and racially equal society. These opponents can be grouped under 
three categories : (a) institutional opposition by the churches ; (b) personal 
opposition by intellectuals and others ; and (c) international opposition as 
expressed by the United Nations and other bodies. 


The present survey therefore covers a wider ground than warranted 
by the title, but it is also necessary to point out its limitations. In the 
first place it takes into account only such books as have been published 
in the English language and, secondly, it mentions only those writings as 
have, according to the writer, a direct bearing on the subject. Thirdly, 
although it mentions the names of various journals, pamphlets and news- 
letters as possible sources of source material it is not within its compe- 
tence to give a full bibliography of articles published in various periodicals. 
It lists only a few articles which may, it is hoped, provide an idea of 
nature and extent of the available literature on the subject. 
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A. Bibliographical Survey i 
General reading 


There is no single book which gives an up-to-date and overall 
account of the liberation movements waged in different parts of Africa ; 
nevertheless as a guide the recently published African Annual Survey and 
Documents 1969 edited by Colin Legum and J. Drysdale is very helpful. 
Of particular interest are Elizabeth Morris’ chapter on “Portugal’s Year 
in Africa’, which gives a country-by-country survey of armed struggles 
in Angola, Mozambique and Guiné, and the general bibliography of 
documents on the subject. The three publications which attempt to throw 
light on the general political, economic and social conditions of Southern 
Africa are G. M. Daniel’s (ed.) Southern Africa : A Time for Change (N. Y. 
Friendship Press, 1969) ; John A. Davies and others (ed.)} Southern Africa 
in Transition (Praeger, 1966); and L. Thomson (ed.) African Societies in 
Southern Africa (Hienemann, 1969), Daniel’s volume is particularly impor- 
tant as it includes two long articles — one by Mondlane and the other by 
John Marcum — on revolutions in Mozambique and Angola. In this 
connection the volume edited by W. A. Hance and Leo Kuper, Southern 
Africa and the United States (Columbia Univ. Press, 1968) — although 
mainly concerned with U.S. policy in Africa — is also useful as it contains. 
an objective analysis of African life under apartheid. As tothe policy 
of apartheid itself one can see the volume published by UNESCO, 
Apartheid, Its Effects on Education, Science, Culture and Information, 
which shows the gap between reality and the myth propagated by the 
nationalist regimes. 


There is no book which deals generally with the origin and tactics 
of liberation movements, though Kwame Nkrumah has attempted — 
while in exile —- to put together some basic materials on the subject in his 
Handbook of a Revolutionary Warfare: A Guide to the Armed Phase of 
the African Revolution (Int. Publishers, 1969). The revised edition of 
Ndavaningi Sithole, African Nationalism (OUP, 1969) contains material 
-showing how, in the changed condition of Southern Africa with increasing 
‘white’ militancy, Africans have been forced to adopt violent methods. 
Among periodicals the February 1969 issue of Africa Report and No, 4 
(Vol. 14) 1967 of Africa Today contain a series of articles on various 
aspects of armed struggle in Southern and ‘Portuguese’ Africa. For 
origins of various nationalist movements some excellent background 
material can be found in G. M. Carter, “African Nationalist Movements 
in South Africa’’, Massachusetts Review, Vol. 5, No. 1, 1963 ; A. P. Walshe, 
“Origins of African Political Consciousness in South Africa”, Journal of 
Modern African Studies Vol. 7(4) 1969; and Z.K. Matthews’ ‘‘Non- 
White Political Organisations”, Africa Today, November-December 1957, 
Fora sympathetic account of the leaders of South Africa’s ANC and 
their trials and tribulations one should see Mary Benson’s excellent book 
The African Patriots (Faber, 1963). 


South Africa 


The literature on South African politics and government—especially 
for the period of Nationalist rule since 1948—is pretty vast and it is not 
an easy job to give a selective reading of all published material. However, 
to understand the recent developments and the direction towards which 
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race relations are moving, one can obtain an overall view from G. M. 
Carter, The Politics of Inequality : South Africa Since 1948 (London 1956); 
Leonard M. Thomson, Politics in the Republic of South Africa (Boston, 
1966); M. Horrell, A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa 
(Johannesburg, 1964); and Pierra Van Den Berghe, South Africa: A 
Study in Conflict (Weslyan Univ. Press, 1969), An essential reference 
book, E. H. Brooks’ Apartheid: A Documentary Study of Modern South 
Africa (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1968) presents the complicated 
historical and political reasons behind the growth of apartheid in South 
Africa, its various facets such as the Population Registration Act, Bantu 
education, university education, the position taken up by the churches, 
and the social consequences of apartheid. Leo Marguard’s A Short 
History of South Africa (Praeger, 1968) is an excellent introductory book 
while those who know French may find Serge Thion’s Le pouvoir pale : 
essai sur systeme Sud-Africain (Edition du Sevil, 1969) a carefully 
researched, adequately documented and professionally argued story of 
race relations and the impact of apartheid. 


The policy of separate development — as understood by apartheid— 
has led to the creation of much vaunted Bantustans, which in reality 
means huddling together “Black” populations in isolated areas, poor in soil 
and devoid of job opportunities. The Transkei, which is the first example 
of Bantustan, has been a subject of close scrutiny by scholars and 
observers. Among the publications Christopher R. Hill’s Bantustan : The 
Fragmentation of South Africa ( ? , 1965) remains an authoritative study, 
while G. M. Carters South Africa’s. Transkei, The Politics of Colonialism 
(N. Y. Univ. Press, 1967) surveys details of African life in Transkei. 
On a more comprehensive scale Leo Kuper’s massive African Bourgeoisie : 
Race, Class and Polilics in South Africa (Yale Univ. Press, 1965) presents 
a scalpel-sharp dissection of the entire anatomy of South African misery. 
Two other noteworthy publications in the recent period are R. Vigne, 
The Transkei: A South Arican Tragedy (Af. Buro., 1969) and South Africa: 
Resettlement — The New Violence to Africans published by International 
Defence and Aid Fund from New York in 1969. 


it is not the African majority alone which has suffered the racialist 
policies of the ‘white’ rulers in South Africa: the coloured and Indian 
populations too have had their share of misery. Their conditions are dis- 
cussed in A.L. Muller, Minority Interests: The Political Economy of the 
Coloured and Indian Communities (South Af. Race Inst., 1968); Mabel 
Palmer, The History of Indians in Natal (Cape Town, 1957) and in Patrick 
Duncan, South Africa’s Rule of Violence (Barnes & Noble, 1967). 


Fight Against Apartheid 


As mentioned before opposition to the South African regime has 
come from both Africans and non-Africans, from inside and outside the 
country. The nature of apartheid outraged the conscience of the world so 
much that at the UN demands were made, especially by the Afro-Asian 
group of nations, for a total boycott of South Africa. In the early 1960s 
the UN General Assembly passed a resolution calling on its members to 
break off all economic ties with South Africa. The sanctions, however, 
have not materialised owing to the powerful business interests European 
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countries and America have in the South African economy. In March 1964 
an international conference was convened in London; the papers submitted 
at the conference and its findings are edited by Ronald Segal in Sanctions 
Against South Africa (Penguin, 1964). On the same theme other impor- 
tant publications are Colin and Margaret Legum, South Africa: Crisis for 
the West (Pall Mall, 1964) and Amelia C. Leiss (ed.) Apartheid and UN 
Collective Measures: An Analysis (7, 1965). Though not all critics of 
South African politics think that economic sanctions are either feasible or 
practicable—see Dennis Austin’s Britain and South Africa (OUP, 1966)— 
there is no doubt that disapproval of apartheid has spread from political 
agitation to demands for South Africa’s expulsion from the world of sports. 


Within South Africa consistent opposition to the regime has come 
from Christian churches and missionaries. A short and carefully reasoned 
report on race problems in South Africa, with 21 appendices, is to be 
_ found in Future of South Africa: A Study by British Christians prepared 
and published by the British Council of Churchesin 1964. A personal and 
poignant account of a Christian believer who could not tolerate very the 
arrogance of power exibited by the Nationalist Government is Michael 
Scott’s A Time to Speak (Faber, 1959). Chapter 7 of the book gives a 
first-hand report of the Indian passive resistance against the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Acts in 1946, 


On the Indian struggle against segregationist laws—beginning with 
Gandhi’s leadership of the first passive resistance movement in 1890s until 
the merger of Indian and African political organisations in the early 
1950s—there is a sizable literature. For the Gandhian period one can see 
Gandhi’s recollection in the 1920s of his African years in Satyagraha in 
South Africa (Stanford, 1954); the account of Gandhi’s secretary, N. 
Pyarelal, The Early Phase (Ahmedabad, 1965), and Government of India 
publications Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (Delhi, 1958—). A 
recent assessment of Gandhi’s role in South African politics is made in 
Paul F. Power, “Gandhi in South Africa’ in the Journal of Modern 
African Studies, Vol. 7, No. 3, 1969. Leo Kuper’s Passive Resistance 
in South Africa (Jonathan Cape, 1956) gives an excellent account of the 
defiance campaign of 1952—the last time when Indians attempted to 
combat racialist laws as a separate community. Since then the active 
political section of Indians has merged with the African nationalist organi- 
sations. 


The literature of dissent has also benefited from the experience of 
those individuals who have, one way or another, defied apartheid and 
haveas a consequence suffered persecution, imprisonment or exile. Their 
stories illuminate many aspects ofthe South African scene—not the least 
of which is how an alienated individual feels in a system in which he lives. 
Among these Ronald Segal’s Into Exile (McGraw Hill, 1963) and Ernest 
Cole’s House of Bondage (N.Y. Random House, 1967) are noteworthy. 
Segal’s book is an autobiographical sketch which recalls reminiscences of 
his literary experiences as editor of one of South Africa’s boldest journals, 
Africa South; Cole, on the other hand, gives an intensely personal account 
of how for five years he dodged the South African police and, in the 
process, came to know the terror which holds the ‘Black’ population in 
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South Africa. Other accounts of the police State with its fascist laws 
and machinery of oppression can be found in Alie Sach, The Jail Diary 
of Albie Sachs (Harwiil, 1966) and R. First, One Hundred and Seventeen 
Days (Penguin, 1965) which recalls the nightmare of solitary confinement 
and interrogation under the 90-day detention law. The lone fight of a 
‘white woman’ who lost her personal liberty as the price for her sympathy 
for the ‘Black’ people is described vividly by Helen Joseph in Tomorrow’s 
Sun (Hutchinson, 1966)—an immensely moving account. Finally, Alan 
Paton’s For You Departed (Scribners, 1969) tells the disillusionment of 
a South African liberal in today’s South Africa. 


African Resistance 


The story of African resistance movements from the earliest period, 
when the great Zulu nation was destroyed, to the present has yet to be 
written by historians, but Leo Harquard, The Story of South Africa 
(Faber, 1966) and Mary Benson, The Struggle For a Birthright (Penguin, 
1966) give accounts of various African movements and organisations from 
1819 to 1966—illustrating the long trek by ‘Black’ people in ‘White’ 
South Africa. On the Zulu nation, its rise and fall under Shaka, the best 
available treatment is Donald R. Morris, The Washing of the Spears 
(N.Y., 1965). The history of the ANC can be glanced from J.A. Calata, 
A Short History of the African National Congress (Mimeo, 1947); J.A. 
Feit, South Africa: The Dynamics of African National Congress (OUP, 
1962), and Bruno Mtolo, Umkoto we Sizwe: The Road to the Left (Dur- 
ban, 1966) which traces the origins of guerilla warfare in South Africa. 


For the ANC and the African resistance movement in general, the 
Sharpeville shooting and the spontaneous peasant uprising called POQO in 
the early 1960s represent a turning-point. It was the realisation that South 
Africa’s rulers were not willing to permit even peaceful agitation and that 
they were determined to hold down the ‘Black’ people by force and terror 
that led to the ANC’s decision to abandon non-violence in favour of armed 
revolt. Tke agonising experience of this changein policy, the gloom and 
furstration of every section of the oppressed people find expression in the 
writings of two greatest figures of South Africa, Albert Luthuli’s auto- 
biography, Let My People Go (Collins, 1962) and Nelson Mandela, No 
Easy Walk to Freedom (Heinemann, 1965), which is a collection of his 
articles, speeches and the famous trial address of 1962. For the records 
of this trial one should see Thomes Karis, The Treason Trial in South 
Africa: A Guide to the Microfilm Record of the Trial (Hoover Inst., 
1965), while a documented story of the Sharpeville tragedy is given in 
Ambrose Reeves, Shooting at Sharpeville: The Agony of South Africa 
(Gollancz, 1960). 


Materials on the armed struggle in South Africa—a preparation for it 
—can be found in various journals and newsletters circulated by the African 
organisations. The ANC’s mouthpiece Sechaba, published from London, 
carries reports of organisational developments and various decisions of the 
party. Some other sources of news and articles are Crisis and Change 
(PAC bulletin), African Communist, Revolution, Africa and the World, 
and Africa Report. 
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South West Africa 


South West Africa, or Namibia as it 1s called by Africans, has 
become practically a colony of South Africa. After the World Court 
judgment of 1966, South Africa has altogether ignored every effort of 
the UN to change its policies regarding Namibia. International concern has 
been well discussed in the book edited by Ronald Segal and Ruth First, 
South West Africa: Travesty of Trust (Andre Deutsch, 1967), which 
records the proceedings of an international conference on South West 
Africa held in March 1966. In its final communique the conference urged 
that the removal of South West Africa from the control of the Pretoria 
regime was “ʻa matter of desperate urgency”. Some other publications on 
Namibia are Muriel Horrell, South-West Africa (Inst. of Race Relations, 
Johannesburg, 1967), an introductory handbook; Eschel Rhodie, The 
Last Frontier in Africa (Twin Circle, Pub. ?), a propagandist essay by 
a South African ‘White’ writer; and J.H. Wellington, South West Africa 
and Its Human. Issues (Oxford, 1967), an important human geographical 
text which concludes with the following note by the author who is a South 
African : “Given by humanity a sacred trust to foster and further the 
interests of the indigenous people ......... , the plain factis that we have 
put on our interests first”. 


Asin South Africa, African political parties are banned in South 
West Africa and in late 1969, 40 leaders associated with the main 
nationalist party, SWAPO, were rounded up and sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. 


‘Portuguese’ Africa 


Among the liberation movements in Africa, those in the Portuguese- 
controlled territories of Guiné, Angola and Mozambique have been by 
far the most successful. The guerilla war in Guiné has reached a new 
peak under the able leadership of Amil Cabral of PAIGC. In Angola, 
though nationalist resistance has been split into several rival groups, i.e., 
Robert Holden’s GRAE (Revolutionary Government of Angola in Exile), 
MPLA and UNITA, guerilla bands have made deep incursions into 
various areas of the territory. The liberation of Mozambique is led by 
FRELIMO, of which Eduardo Mondlane was the unquestioned leader until 
his untimely death in 1969 and by Coremo, a rival organisation. 


A well-documented survey of literature on the nationalist movement 
in ‘Portuguese’ Africa can be found in Ronald H. Chilcote, Emerging 
Nationalism in Portuguese Africa: A Bibliography of Documentary of the 
Ephemera Through 1965 (Hoover Inst., 1969). Apart from listing 
nationalist writings and documents the book gives a list of various resolu- 
tions and reports of the UN on the ‘Portuguese’ territories. Chilcote has 
also written an article “Nationalist Documents on Portuguese Guiné and 
Mozambique” in African Studies Bulletin, April 1967. For further 
bibliographical material one should see the chapter by Elizabeth Morris 
on “Portugal’s Year in Africa” in in African Annual Survey and Docu- 
ments 1969 (mentioned earlier). 


A general idea of the political-administrative and socio-economic 
conditions in the Portuguese-controlled territories can be obtained from 
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James Duffy, Portugal in Africa (Baltimore, 1963); D.H. Abshire and 
others (ed.) Portuguese Africa: A Handbook (Praeger, 1970); and S. 
Bosgra and A. Dijk, De Strijd Tegn Het Portugees Kolonialisme Angola- 
Mozambique-Guinee (Amsterdam, 1969). Some excellent articles treat the 
origins and development of nationalist uprisings in these territories viz., 
John Parker, “Expanding Guerilla Warfare” in African Annual Survey; 
Mondlane and his wife’s article, “Portuguese Africa” in Helen Kitchen 
(ed.) The Educated African (Praeger, 1962); H. Howe, “Portugal at 
War” in Africa Report, November 1969; and Paul M. Whitakar, “The 
Revolutions of Portuguese Africa” in Journal of Modern African Studies, 
Vol. 8, No. 1, 1970. An introduction to the military situation can be 
found inthe UN special Committee’s Report on Military Activities... 
Territories Under Portuguese Administration (New York, 1968). 


African movements in Angola, Mozambique and Guiné are also 
treated separately. The two introductory publications on Angola are 
Philip Mason (ed.) Angola: A Symposium View of a Revolt (Inst. of 
Race Relations, London, 1962) and Thomas Okuna, Angola in Ferment 
(Boston, 1962). The best available account of the 1961 uprising in 
Angola can be found in Helio Felgas, Guerra-em Angola (Lisbon, 1961), 
and for a pro-Portuguese view one can see A.J. Venter, The Terror 
co A Profile of Guerrilla Warfare in Southern Africa (Purnell, 


The studies which trace the roots of African nationalism and place 
the Angolan revolution in a historical perspective are D.L. Wheeler, 
“Angola is Whose House? Early Stirrings of Angolan Nationalism and 
Protest 1822-1910, and John Marcum, The Angolan Revolution: The 
Anatomy of An Explosion, Vol. I, (M.1.T. Press, 1969), Marcum’s is a 
well documented source book which traces the roots of organised protest, 
the frustrations of legal approaches to political reform and change, and 
the growing political awareness of Portugal’s African wards. 


A bibliography of materials dealing with the nationalist struggle in 
Mozambique is given in Mozambique Will Be Free published by Africa 
Committee, New York. The events and causes leading to the armed revolt 
(a somewhat optimistic view) are presented in Eduardo Mondlane’s The 
Struggle for Mozambique. An interesting account of how popular literature 
can influence a revolution is given in an essay prepared by the FRELIMO 
Executive Committee, entitled “The Role of Poetry in the Mozambique 
Revolution”, Africa Today, April-May 1969. 


On the Guinean revolt, by far the best book is Basil Davidson’s 
The Liberation of Guiné (mentioned earlier). As a former guerilla 
partisan in Yugoslavia, Davidson is well qualified to understand the armed 
struggle in Guiné led by PAIGC and its remarkable leader, Amil Cabral. 
The book gives two important lessons: the first that a people revolt and 
endure hardship over a number of years only when they have been driven 
to an extremity and see no alternative for themselves. The second is that 
the PAIGC struggle in Guiné has involved all the people and out of it 
there is likely to come a form of popular involvement in the government '’ 
of the country after the departure of the Portuguese which may well set a 
new pattern for the African continent. The theoretical aspect of the 
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revolution is also discussed by Ronal R. Chilcote, “The Political Thought 
of Amil Cabral” in Journal of Modern African Studies, Vol. 6., No. 3, 
(1968). 


Different liberation organisations also bring out their own newsletters 
containing documentary material about their struggles. The important 
ones are the FRELIMO bulletin, Mozambique Revolution; the Libertacao 
and Voice of Africa published by PAIGC of Guinea; Free Angola and 
Angola Calling published irregularly from New York; and the UNITA 
bulletin, Kwacha Angola. 


Rhodesia 


The literature on Rhodesia (or Zimbabwe) since the UDI in 1965 
has proliferated substantially but few of the publications have studied so 
far the origin, growth and present phase of African nationalism in an 
adequate manner. The general background to African misery and various 
stages of European supremacy in Rhodesia are to be foundin Colin Dey, 
European : Politics in Southern Rhodesia (Oxford 1959); Patrick Keatley, 
The Politics of Partnership (Penguin, 1963) and Frank Clements, Rhodesia : 
A Study of the Deterioration of White Society (Praeger, 1969). The 
Federation years from 1953-1963 which gradually witnessed the sliding . of 
the European community from racial partnership to extreme racialism, 
form the theme of Philip Mason’s The Birth of a Dilemma and Year of 
Decision, published by the Institute of Race Relations in 1958 and 1960 
respectively, and of Edward Clegg’s Race and Politics (OUP, 1960). 


The events leading to UDI itself have been the centre of interest for 
many commentators. The pro-Rhodesian views are given in D. Lardner- 
Berke, Rhodesia: The Story of the Crisis (Oldbourne, 1966), and Kenneth 
Young, Rhodesia and Independence (London, 2nd. ed., 1968). Claire 
Palley’s The Constitutional History and Law of Southern Rhodesia 1888- 
1965 is an objective analysis of the various stages of constitutional develop- 
ments up to UDI. Other publications are Jane Symonds, Southern 
Rhodesia: Background to Crisis (Oxford, 1966) B.V. Mtshali, 
Rhodesia: Background to Conflict (Hawthorn Books, 1967), Rhodesia; 
Fearless Proposals and the Six Principles (Africa Buro, 1966), and 
Theodore Bull, Rhodesian Perspective (Joseph, 1968), a faithful gutde 
to the political situation in Rhodesia. 


Although scattered information on African nationalist movements 
in Rhodesia can be found in many of the above mentioned books N. 
Sithole’s African Nationalism (noted earlier) still remains indispensable. 
The events and causes which forced a split in the movement, giving birth to 
ZAPU, and ZANU are discussed in Nathan Shamuyarira, Crisis in Rhodesia 
(Andre Deutsch, 1965). For a background history and understanding of 
the divisions among the Shona and Matabale tribes, which seem to have 
resurrected in causing a further split in ZAPU very recently, it is worth- 
while to consult T.O. Ranger’s excellent study of the Matabale Revolt of 
1895-96, entitled Revolt in Southern Rhodesia (Heinemann, 1967). Two 
articles examine the origins, ideologies and proliferation of African orga- 
nisations in Rhodesia viz, D. Enoss Malandu, “African Political 
Organisations in Rhodesia”, Geneve-Afrique Vol. 7, No. 2, 1968, and 
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John Day, “Southern Rhodesian African Nationalists”, Journal of 
Modern African Studies, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1969. Documentary material on 
armed struggles across the Zambesi can be found in the newsletters 


published by the headquarters of ZAPU (Dar-es-Salaam) and ZANU 
(Lusaka). 


French Aid and Technical Assistance 
to Africa: Some Reflections on Co-operation 


DANIEL PEPY 


Currently French aid and technical assistance to Africa is the subject of much 
controversy and polemics and is undergoing a searching examination. This article by 
M.M. Daniel Pepy throws light on the reforms and readjustments necessary in the post- 
de Gaulle period and in the context of the changed situation in former colonial territories 
in Africa following their attainment of independence.—Ed. 


OR 11 years France has been involved in a policy of co-operation of 


which she can well be proud. But three recent events lead one to 
question its scope, significance and likely impact: the reorganisa- 
tion of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs guidelines for which were Jaid 
down by a decree and implementation of which was expedited by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Michel Debre; the signing of the 
Yaounde Convention renewing the agreement with 18 States associated 
with the European Community and that of Arusha associating the three 
East African States; and reduction in the funds provided for co-operation 
in the 1970 budget. 


In fact for the first time since 1959 the allocations for cooperation, 
particularly for the Francophone countries of Africa and Madagascar, 
were reduced not only in their relative ratio to the total budget or the 
G.N.P. but in absolute value. This had to be adjusted to the increase in 
the allocation for multilateral co-operation by France. The Yaounde 
Convention-II provides that during its five-year term France shall place 
annually at the disposal of the European Economic Community a sum of 
59.7 million dollars and the French budget for 1970 indicates a further 
reduction of the total figure of this expenditure from 2,516 to 2,448 
million francs. Such a change in perspective, despite the reassuring 
statements of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, M Bourges, must 
necessarily have an impact on the French plan of action. 


A glaring fact which strikes one is that the main objectives of the 
present policy of co-operation have not been spelled out. In 1959 when 
the ‘Communaute was established, it was clearly stated that it would 
ensure the new States which were being created constitutionally the means 
of their financial stability and their economic growth. Even though these 
commitments were not voiced explicitly during the referendum on the 
Constitution, an under-current of opposition was apparent in the position 
adopted by black African States from the time co-operation between 
France and the new States commenced. It was related to the question of 
allowing them to preserve the process of decolonisation started by securing 
the means for their development from abroad, before being able to assume 
control of it themselves. But where French aid was concerned it had to 
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play a supplementary role and at the same time be sufficiently effective and 
on a global scale. The advent of independence of African countries in 
1960 did not bring about any perceptible change in this thinking, to 
begin with at least. In some respects, however, it started the process of 
recourse to aid other than that of France and justified to that extent the 
decrease in funds for co-operation. 


In the meanwhile the Evian agreement and, later, the oil talks with 
Algeria resulted in a new preoccupation. The aid to Algeria would 
exceed for several years the total aid allocated to Black Africa and 
Madagascar. It was not only a question of achieving a sense of solidarity 
with a country associated with ours for more than a century but also to 
set an example to the rest of the world and to encourage through this 
way economic relations at all levels with the newly independent State. 


The French policy of overtures towards the Third World, the 
special relations which France wanted to cultivate with some Francophone 
countries, notably Quebec, and, finally, the increasingly rigid contacts — 
with some East European countries, to start with the USSR, were to add 
new. dimensions to French co-operation. The visits of General de Gaulle 
to Latin America and Quebec in particular were occasions for affirming 
this new orientation which the Jeanneney report (of 1963) attempts to 
reiterate and define. Along with this preferential co-operation with almost 
all the States which in one way or another had once been under French 
rule, notably Algeria, Morocco, the Black African States, Madagascar, 
Cambodia and Laos, very varied relations developed to the advantage of the 
Third World, among which some were at very different stages of develop- 
ment and standards of living and also with countries like the USSR and 
Quebec where the possibilities of industrial development were some- 
what similar to ours though they had not yet overtaken us. It was thus 
no longer possible to talk.strictly in terms of an aid policy. 


However it was evident that this policy could only develop to the 
detriment of co-operation with the States of Black Africa and Madagascar. 
The new allocation of our financial resources would be correspondingly 
more painful to our African partners and Madagascar as their needs 
increase. There is in fact sufficient proof to substantiate this if one 
notes the considerable increase in the investment requirements in countries 
where development has been accelerated and which cannot be arrested 
without risking the loss of benefits accruing from the efforts made and 
assistance offered to them. Some of these targets of course could be attained 
through private intervention, bearing in mind the possibility always of 
larger profits and increasing funds for the economy. Of course difficulties 
are inherent in countries with socialsit or State-controlled economies, 
or for some programmes where resources are insufficient which is the 
case mainly in the agricultural sectors of the underdeveloped countries. 


As far as one can clearly perceive, the French policy of co-operation, 
as all bilateral policy, responds to varied objectives: it has an ‘interest’ 
because it is an instrument of foreign policy seeking to secure for itself 
spheres of political and cultural influence, a policy which aims at widening 
the outflow of our products. At the same time ‘disinterested’, especially 
in Africa, to the extent that it aims at enabling States to safeguard their 
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new status of independence—a fact particularly evident during the last 
ten years—and prevent their economies from staggering. But it seems a 
little presumptuous to oppose one or the other of these kinds of 
motivation. It is a universally accepted fact that all aid, or almost all, 
implies enlightened self-interest for the donor State. There is however 
no need, as an African diplomat in Paris said, “to take offence”. 


It is on the contrary necessary to examine more closely the actual 
significance of these objectives to determine whether they really have the 
value attributed to them. To assign as the main preoccupation of 
co-operation the maintenance and development of a sphere of influence 
implies that one can financially and politically manipulate to solve 
progressively urgent demands, despite the ever-increasing number of 
States one has in mind. But even in Francophone Africa France has 
been forced to accept that there is little truth in this, and French aid, 
while still remaining preponderant, occupies a place proportionally 
smaller than it did five years ago è. And in the case of Latin America 
the generous promises of aid by General de Gaulle and the manner in 
which it was included implied a greater sense of urgency and speed in 
implementation than could have actually been achieved; this explains 
undoubtedly the source of some of the criticisms and disappointments 
expressed. 


Only Europe, one would say, could occupy a place in these States 
comparable to what the United States occupies here today. It would 
however be vain to arrogate to oneself the role of a catalytic agent in the 
field of development or the prime instrument of stability in the life of a 
State. The reactions provoked in some African States by the presence 
of Franee, a presence which often tends to be far too visible in French 
technical co-operation, are all too revealing. A policy linked principally 
to the development of cultural influence, the support of Francophone,‘ 
the teaching of the French language can hardly be expected to yield any 
chance of success unless it is supported simultaneously by the concrete 
economic development and, even more so, by the substantial strengthening 
of trade relations. The enormous efforts made ona traditional pattern 
in Lebanon for the development of French culture were a dispappointing 
failure not only due to the growing influence of Arabic culture and 
language but equally because of the overriding need for the Lebanese to 
be able to use English in their commercial and trade dealings. 


It is therefore necessary to select and accept that the countries are 
few besides those which have adopted French as the official and national 
language, where it is possible to conceive a cultural programme of a global 
type. Even in Black Africa, without citing the case of Madagascar 
where only the national language can be developed, several countries will 
be compelled to adopt, in the not-too-distant future, the French 
language as their language for external communication and no longer 
as their own mother tongue. They willthus out of necessity become 
bilingual. It is in this perspective that a French cultural programme 
should be conceived and developed and not merely as an extension of 
the educational system provided in France itself. 


But if a too obsessive political preoccupation or a policy of 
“customers” or “clientele” is not compatible with the dignity of the 
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States of the Third World, nor with the universal values and humanism 
of France, it does not mean that political considerations should be totally 
excluded from the policy of co-operation. But it is the long-term 
considerations which must stimulate our policy and not short-term 
solutions that should be aimed at. An African diplomat has expressed 
this in a succint and picturesque manner: “To liberate a slave without 
giving him a dowry is to condemn him again to slavery’. We thus have 
a duty by virtue of the responsibilities we had assumed earlier to come 
to the aid of the emergent States which, in one way or another, we have 
led to independence and more so towards those which due to their 
geographical situation, the poor resources of their soil or subsoil, renders 
them particularly vulnerable and sensitive to a second alienation. It is 
in this context that we must understand our preferential support to the 
African States. 


But at the same time we must work to enable these States and others 
of the Third World, whom we have offered assistance, to expand their 
potential outout as rapidly as possible and take their first steps towards the 
path of development by transforming their economic structures and orga- 
nising their own potential production. 


But this leads us to examine the instruments of such a policy of 
co-operation, a problem as delicate as the ends it aims to achieve. It is 
clear that the choice made characterises in reality the nature and content 
of bilateral aid because the criteria of a simple tactical policy can hardly 
hold good. 


The temptation in all policies of co-operation, as in technical assis- 
tance itself, is to substitute one’s own appreciation of the general interest 
of the country concerned for what the later itself, its citizens and leaders 
should rightly decide. It is indeed rare for a developed country to 
propose a plan of development to a State of the Third World without 
some hitch. Amidst suggestions, proposals, offers and advice how tempt- 
ing and facile it is to determine and decide the aid demands later to be 
presented to the adviser, who for once assumes the role of a donor! This 
often comes into force with offers of money, individual support and 
appointments. Even if its financial implications are negligible, the climate 
thus created is not at all conducive to healthy collaboration. It also often 
happens that some international agency with a pronounced multilateral 
character a priori apolitical, proposes important and ambitious programmes 
to a State or a group of States. But its technical competence and econo- 
mic considerations do not justify its playing anything but an advisory role. 
It is on the contrary indispensable that requests for aid, specially where it 
is a question o? investment aid, technical or cultural assistance, or aid for 
a training scheme, be made specifically within the framework of a plan 
or atleast a programme. This is the criteria which determined the new 
Yaounde Convention and it should be of advantage to bilateral conven- 
tions based on this precedent. 


In return, of course, it is essential that co-operation itself should aim 
at some kind of programme, which at present hardly exists, with regard to 
a committed policy towards a “traditional” foreigner and which in the case 
of Francophone Africa and Madagascar is undoubtedly insufficient. What 
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Quarterly Chronicle (March-May) 
VANITA SABIKI 


INDIA AND AFRICA 


East African Posts and Telecommunications Corporation: Indian engineers who 
had worked on the installation of a 5,000-line telephone exchange extension in Dar-es- 
Salaam were praised by the Assistant Regional Director (Engineering), Mr. P. J. Studd, 
for the record period in which they had completed the work. The Sh2,840,000 extension 
has more than doubled the. capacity of the Dar-es-Salaam automatic telephone exchange. 
It took the Indian engineers.from the Indian Telephone Industries Ltd., of Bangalore, 
and local staff only 14 months to install it. 


Dar-es-Salaam Mayor’s Visit: Early in March, Mr. Ali S. Champuso, Mayor 
of Dar-es-Salaam, paid a goodwill visit to India. In Delhi, the Mayor held talks with the 
Delhi Mayor, Mr. Hansraj Gupta, and discussed the civic problems facing the two coun- 
tries. j 


Foreign Secretary Tours African Countries: India’s Foreign Sccretary, Mr. T.N. 
Kaul, visited Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda in March. He held discussions in all three 
countries on issues that were later taken up at the preparatory meeting of the non-aligned 
States in Dar-es-Salaam in April. 


Mr. Appa Pant Visits East Africa: Mr. Appa Pant, Indian High Commissioner 
in London, went on a two-week tour of East African countries early in March. During 
the visit, which was unofficial, Mr. Pant, who was invited by the Gandhi Centenary Com- 
mittee, delivered lectures on Gandhiji and the problems of developing countries in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania. Later he called on Presidents Kenyatta, Milton Obote and Julius 
Nyerere. 


At a Press conference he referred to the problem of Asians holding British pass- 
ports and said India was prepared to give Britain time to absorb its own citizens by allow- 
ing them to stay in the country temporarily. He expressed the hope that the matter would 
be raised by the Indian Foreign Minister at the next Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
conference. 

—East African Standard, Nairobi, March 12. 

_ Similarities Between Indian and African Art: According‘to the Kenyan sculptor and 
painter“Louis Mwaniki, who visited some of India’s monuments and museums in March, 
similarities could be discerned between Indian and African art, especially in the represen- 
tation of the human figure and in drawing themes from religion and: mythology. Thére 
was, he believed, complete absence of inhibitions in the representation of erotic themes in 
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both forms. He was paying his first visit to the country on the invitation of the Union 
Education Ministry. 


Tributes to Rhodesian Patriots by Parliament: The Lok Sabha on March 12 
conveyed its “tribute, support and sympathy to the patriots of Zimbabwe in their just 
struggle against the illegal racist regime of Salisbury for their inalienable right to. freedom”. 
Opposition members congratulated the Government when the Deputy Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs, Mr. Surendra Pal Singh, told the House that India had no connection with the 
illegal regime, that it had supported the UN sanctions against the, Rhodesian ‘Government 
and repeatedly called upon the British Government—the administering power—to take 
all measures, including use of force, to establish majority rule in Rhodesia based on the 
principle of one-man-one-vote. | 


Mr. Surendra Pal Singh admitted that the mandatory sanctions adopted by the 
UN had failed and that several members of the UN had carried on a clandestine trade 
with Rhodesia. It was a shameful situation. The UK Government refused to use force 
and insisted that economic sanctions would succeed in course of time. India did not 
subscribe to this view and was one with the rest of the world in whatever action was taken 


against the illegal regime. 


Uganda Women’s Delegation: At-the invitation of the Government of India, 
Mrs. M. Galukende and Mrs? Y.N. Kaboggoza, leading educationists and social workers 
of Uganda, visited India from March 13 to 29 to study social welfare projects in the country. 


Racial Prejudice Condemned : India’s Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Dinesh 
Singh, addressing a special meeting organised by the Indian Federation of United Nations 
Associations to observe the International Day for the Elimination of Racial Discrimina- 
tion, condemned racial prejudices. Apathy towards the existence of racial discrimina- 
tion, he said, had acted as the greatest impetus to its growth and continuance. 


India’s Image in Africa: At question time in the Lok Sabha on March 25, several 
members expressed concern at the erosion of India’s image in Africa. The External Affairs 
Minister, Mr. Dinesh Singh, rejected these suggestions and assured the House that in recent 
years several joint projects had been launched in Africa, trade had increased and there 
was considerable economic collaboration. “It is this concrete assistance and collabora- 
tion that will pay, not necessarily cultural delegations”. He reiterated the opinion ex- 
pressed at the December conference of heads of Indian missions in Africa that by and large 
India’s policy in regard to the peoples of Indian origin holding British passports was good 
and should continue. 


—Press Trust of India, March 26 (See also under East Africa) 


Kenyan High Commissioner Addresses Foreign Affairs Association: The Kenyan 
High Commissioner, Mr. Leo P. Odero, speaking on the problems of Indians in Kenya, 
told the Foreign Affairs Association on March 27 that his Government had never tried to 
“push out of the country” Asians who were bona fide citizens. He recalled that following 
independence in 1963, Asians in the country had been given enough time to opt for citizen- 
ship or to wind up their affairs and leave. There were however some who were ‘“‘appre- 
hensive”, whose loyalty was ‘somewhere else” and who ultimately declined to take up 
citizenship. It was these people who suffered with the passing of the Immigration Act 
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1966 and the Kenya Trade and Licensing Act—measures aimed at providing economic 
security for the suppressed Africans in the country. The Kenyan Government did not 
discriminate on the basis of colour, creed or origin, but it believed that non-citizens were 
not the responsibility of the Government. 


Mauritius Trade Delegation’s Visit: A Mauritius trade delegation, led by the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, Mr. Guy Marchand, visited India late in March. 
It held talks in New Delhi with the Union Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr. Ram 
Sewak Singh, on promotion of trade and economic co-operation. The possibility of ex- 
pediting the setting up of joint ventures in Mauritius was discussed. It was noted that 
Mauritius was keen on diversifying its economy and establishing new industries, particular- 
ly export-oriented industries. Mr. Ram Sewak Singh assured Mr. Marchand that India 
would provide whatever assistance was required by way of expertise, consultancy services 
and machinery. , 

—Press Trust of India, March 27. 


Dr. Yusuf Dadoo’s Visit: The Vice-President of the Revolutionary Council of 
the South African National Cgonress, Dr. Yusuf Dadoo, paid a short visit to India in March, 
He met Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the External Affairs Minister, Mr. Dinesh Singh, 
and other Indian leaders and apprised them of the situation in Africa in the context of 
the armed struggles and guerilla warfare being waged there. 


The Revolutionary Council of the ANC had already built up a strong underground 
movement with a mass base, he said at a Press conference in Delhi, and had managed to 
organise a dock workers’ strike in Durban, a non-white doctors’ strike and an African 
students’ demonstration supported by a section of white students. 


Dr. Dadoo complimented the Government and people of India for the support 
they had extended to the cause of the African liberation movements and appealed for further 
assistance “in the name of humanity”. India could, he said, “influence” the wavering 
members of the UN in favour of African freedom movements-against colonial regimes and 
organise protests in India against them. Dr. Dadoo called for a “cultural boycott” and 
regretted that prominent Indian religious leaders and literary figures had visited South 
Africa on invitations from the South African Indian Council, a Government-sponsored 
body. 


—National Herald, March 20. 


UAR Atomic Energy Official’s Visit: A two-member UAR delegation comprising 
Dr. Abdel Maboud Gubeily, Director of the Atomic Energy Organisation, and Dr. Elfouli 
arrived in India for talks with officials of the Atomic Energy Department. The Press Trust 
of India reported that the two countries are expected to enter into a new agreement 
for co-operation in the field of atomic energy. A previous five-year agreement between 
them expired in September 1967 and has not yet been renewed because of the unsettled 
conditions in the UAR. 


-Press Trust of India, March 29. 


Mine Workers’ Conference: Mr. A. Kamalomdo, Chairman of the Mufuura 
Copper Mines, was on a two-week visit to India as the guest of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress (INTUC) and he attended its mine workers’ conference in Jabalpore. 
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Free Yoga School in Accra: Mr. Justice V. C. R, A.C, Crabbe, an Accra High 
Court Judge and Interim Electoral Commissioner, inaugurated a Yoga school at the Accra 
Arts Centre, founded by the Indian Association in Ghana in memory of Mahatma Gandhi. 
According to Mr. Sammy Houghman Addy, a Ghanaian instructor, the school, which 
offers free tuition in Yoga, has 60 members and 600 applicants on the waiting list. 


Indian Aid for Nigeria: On April 9 India announced a contribution of 50,000 

U.S. dollars (Rs. 375,000) to the U. N. Children’ S Fund (UNICEF) for emergency aid to 
mothers and children in Nigeria. l p 

_ Amrita Bazar Patrika, April 11. 


Visit of Ghana Irrigation Experts : Three irrigation experts and engineers from 
Ghana-—-Mr. C. E. Tagoe, Mr. A.K. Ghansah and Mr. K. Poku—visited India from April 
10—23. Among the major projects they saw were the Ganga Canal Headworks, Yamuna 
Hydel Works, Bhakra Nangal project and Nangal Fertilisers, Nizam Sagar Dam and the 
Nagarjunasagar project. They also visited factories and engineering and agricultural 
universities. 


Hindi Films for E. Africa: The Indian Motion Picture Export Eoo 
(IMPEC) signed an-agreement with a Tanzanian film distributor for the export of 12 Hindi 
feature films for exhibition in East Africa. Besides earning Rs. 600,000 in foreign ex- 
change the agreement will go a long way in capturing new foreign markets for Indian films, 
according to an IMPEC spokesman. 


Foreign Minister Invites President Nyerere; Mr. Dinesh Singh, External Affairs 
Minister, while in Dar-es-Salaam for the preparatory non-aligned conference, had talks 
with President Julius Nyerere. They discussed bilateral relations and the situation in the 
countries of East Africa. Mr. Dinesh Singh renewed India’s invitation to Dr. Nyerere 
to visit India, Dr. Nyerere expressed the hope that he would be able to do so next year. 


- 


~-UNI, April 15. 


At a meeting with the UAR Foreign Minister, Mr. Mohmoud Riad, at Dar-es- 
Salaam, Mr. Dinesh Singh, according to a Statesman report of April'15, was informed of 
the recent talks the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Joseph Sisco, had with the UAR 
leaders in Cairo. 


STC Delegation Tours Africa: A two-man trade delegation led by Mr. B.R. 
Bhandari, Calcutta Branch Manager of the State Trading Corporation, which visited the 
United Arab Republic, the Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia, 
ended its tour in Malawi on April 25. 


India, Guinea Sign Trade Agreement: A delegation from Guinea, led by Mr. 
Diallo Alpha Abdonlaya Portos, Minister of Youth and Culture, and a close associate of 
the President of Guinea, arrived in India on April 27 on a 12-day visit. 


Under the agreement signed at the end of their visit, India will make available 
to Guinea the services of experts in diverse fields, including mining, agro-based industries 
and small-scale industries. Training facilities for Guinean nationals are to be provided 
in technical and other institutions in India. The agreement on joint ventures covers seve- 
ral industries including sugar, cement, paper, machine tools, structural fabrication, diesel 
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engines, electric motors and chemical equipment. The two countries also agreed to have 


cultural exchanges. 
—Press Trust of India, May 1. 


Other African visitors to India in April included Mr. Oliver Bright, Under Secre- 
tary of State, Ministry of External Affairs, Liberia, and Congo (D.R.) Minister of Labour 
and Social Work, Madame Sophie Lihau Kanza. 


Alhaji Babatunde Jose, ‘Chairman and Managing Director of Nigeria’s influential 
English language daily, The Daily Times, visited India during his fact-finding Asian tour on 
May 13. 


The Kenya National Chamber of Commerce and Industry President, Mr. Z K. 
Gakunji, during his visit to India addressed the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation 
in Bombay on May 13. According to P.T.I. he said joint ventures in his country offered 
a “tremendous scope”. 


Kast African Bank Officials’ Visit : Three top bank executives led by Mr. Iddi 
Simba, Director-General, East African Development Bank, arrived in India on May 1 on 
a five-day visit at the invitation of the Union Government. 


Africa in Foreign Affairs Debate: The debate on the demands of the Ministry of 
External Affairs in the Lok Sabha on April 7 brought up several references to Africa and 
the West Asian crisis. Mr. Asoka Mehta (Congress Opposition), who initiated the discussion, 
said ; “In the Middle East, we have been deeply concerned by the aggravation and escalation 
of the conflict there. We, at least the bulk of us in this House, are also concerned over Israeli 
intransigence there. We cannot condone the occupation of Arab territories by Israel. 
But increasingly religion is getting mixed up with Middle Eastern politics. 

“What has happened in Jeddah should make us realise to what extent Islamic 
politics is being injected into the Middle Eastern conflict and other conflicts also. And 
among the Arab countries, whatever be the reluctance on the part of certain countries, the 
fact remains that increasingly the politics of the Israeli-Arab dispute is getting religious 
overtones.” : 


On the question of decolonisation, Mr. Mehta said “‘this country pioneered deco- 
lonisation. We were the pioneers of the freedom movement, the liberation movement of 
` the world and we continue to be deeply concerned about the liberation movements else- 
where, particularly in Africa. We continue to extend our sympathy and support to the 
liberation movement in Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea. Of what value is 
this sympathy and support, as far as the Portuguese colonies are concerned? All our 
sympathy and support for our people i in Goa had no meaning and ultimately we had to 
resort to arms to liberate them. What are we doing to help them concretely? Take China. 
In 1968 the Chinese gave the liberation movement nearly Rs. 15 million. One would like 
to know what the Government is doing, what is the concrete way in which we are going 
to help them. If it is just sympathy and support, how are we going to retain our 
foothold in Africa? Surely the Foreign Minister knows what Russia is doing, what China 
is doing, what America is doing, what France is doing and what Japan is doing. There are 
certain key countries in Africa with which we have to be concerned about our future 
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relations and among them, I believe, the most important countries are those who are 
fighting for freedom. Because if we do nothing else, we can at least share the flame of 
liberty, not the mere words ‘we give you sympathy’. What did we think when we were 
given words of sympathy when we were fighting for our independence? We wanted some 
concrete action, concrete co-operation. In the world of today I believe it is necessary that 
we move beyond mere verbal sympathy”, ( Reproduced from original text ). 


Mr. K. Hanumanthiah (Ruling Congress), giving powerful support to the foreign 
policy followed by the Government, regretted the attempts to give religious overtones to 
the Arab-Israeli conflicts, but felt that the Arab States would themselves realise the futility 
of such a venture in course of time. He however warned the Arab States against taking 
up positions which might force India to recognise Israel. There was no enmity between 
India and Israel. Yet India supported the Arab cause because the Arabs were suppressed 
and oppressed, he said. 


Mr. M.L. Sondhi (Jana Sangh) wanted India to speak out, even as Yugoslavia had 
done, against the establishment of a multi-national Islamic Secretariat. This Secretariat, 
he felt, represented Islamic interventionism in international affairs. (See under Jeddah 
Conference). 


On Apri 8, the former Defence Minister, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon (Independent), 
called for a return of “a sense of commitment and dynamism” in India’s policy of non- 
alignment in dealing with international problems. On West Asia Mr. Menon said India’s 
attitude should be guided by its own security. The British had used this area to buttress 
their own empire and their own strength. Israel as conceived by the UN had not existed 
even for a day. 


Mr. Menon spoke of the return of “empires” in Africa, which the Africans called 
neo-colonialism. He wanted the Externa] Affairs Ministry to select the best men to head 
Indian missions in the countries of Asia and Africa. oe 


Mr. Hem Barua (Praja-Socialist Party) wanted India to serve an ultimatum on 
Britain that unless she used force to bring down ‘the illegal Smith regime in Rhodesia it 
would quit the Commonwealth. 

—Press Trust of India, April 8. 


Replying to the debate on April 8, Mr. Dinesh Singh, Minister for External Affairs, 
made the following reference to the West Asian crisis and Africa: ‘‘We have a situation 
in West Asia in which many factors from outside have tended to complicate the situation 
and we hope that all. countries will make a firm resolve to implement the UN Resolution 
of November 22, 1967. That alone offers the possibility of reduction of tension in 
that area, which can make a beginning to the peaceful efforts there. 


“The House is aware of our very deep relations with the Arab countries and we 
have continued to maintain them. I think Mr. Asoka Mehta has very rightly raised the 
issue of Pan-Islamism. It is one of the most dangerous thoughts that has been prevailing 
in that part of the world, in many ways encouraged by certain vested interests from out- 
side from time to time. It is the mixing up of religion with politics and the creation of a 
Pan-islamic bloc. It constitutes a danger not only for us in India but for other countries 
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in Asia, Africa and the world as a whole if you now think in the 1970s in the form of build- 
ing religious blocs. The whole problem that West Asia was facing was the problem that 
Israel Was tending to mix politics with religion. Now a bigger effort is being made to 
do the same. How can it be justified? It is one of the most amazing situations where a 
certain completely antediluvian out-of-date idea is given encouragement by some countries 
for their own national needs to create in that area a situation which will not only affect 
it adversely but can create certain difficulties for the Arab cause. We are glad to see that 
a number of countries which have a more progressive outlook in international relations 
have condemned theidea of institutionalising this arrangement and setting up a secretariat. 
It is a matter of regret that not all Arab countries have been able to see the dangers that are 
inherent in this situation. But as days go by, it will become more and more apparent and 
countries which are going aut of their way to forge this kind of religious combinations 
based on religious hatred, which we have seen being practised on our sub-continent, will 
realise that it can present a similarly dangerous situation in other parts of West Asia and 
North Africa. I should like-the House to know that it is a matter in which we have been 
deeply concerned.” 


Referring to India’s relations with African countries, the Minister said: “Certain 
questions were raised. A feeling is sought to be created that our relations with Africa 
are weakening. I should like to dispel this feeling that is tended to be created. We had 
very close co-operation with the liberation movements in Africa when they were fighting 
for their independence. That stage is over. These countries are independent. The co- 
operation that we can give them now is not in terms of fighting for independence which 
has been realised but for consolidating that independence, for having closer economic 
co-operation with them, and a closer political identity, whether ‘it is in non-aligned confe- 
rences or somewhere else. This continues to go on. The House has been presented with 
facts and figures by my colleague, the Minister for Foreign Trade, to prove the close joint 
collaboration schemes that have emerged between African countries and India. We are 
also providing facilities for training for a number of students who are coming here. In 
this connection, I would like to say that our assistance to the liberation movement in Africa 
continues. Though it is not a matter for us to advertise in what manner and how closely 
we are in contact with them, we have continued to render assistance to them. The Hon. 
Member, Shri Asoka Mehta, is the President of an organisation that has played a fairly 
active role in building close relations with African countries. So, he should know how 
closely we are continuing to work with African countries. 


“But the chronic problem of Africa still remains. Racial discrimination, as it is 
practised in South Africa, South West Africa and, now, in Rhodesia, is not only a crime 
against the people against whom it is practised but it is against the conscience of humanity 
as a whole. . And again and again the international community as a whole has tried to find 
an answer. The answer is there, but there is not as yet enough will to implement it. The 
countries whose cooperation in enforcing the economic sanctions against these countries 
could be the deciding factor have not made up their mind to give this assistance to the in- 
ternational community. They continue to trade with Africa, they continue to accept 
them in many ways. Unless we can bring about a situation where these countries will 
conform to the will of the international community it will be difficult to seek a peaceful 
solution, and I hope that this House, by expressing its wishes, will contribute in gradually 
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persuading these countries to implement the wishes of the United Nations”. (Reproduced 
from original text). . 


Indian Players Asked to Boycott Matches : On May 3, the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India instructed Indian players not to participate in the country matches against 
the South African team in Britain. Mr. S. Sriraman, Honorary Secretary of the Board, 
in a statement from Madras said : “The Board is very firm that apartheid should be elimi- 
nated from sports.” He added that “South Africa is not a member of the International 
Cricket Conference and the exchange of tours between South Africa and the MCC is not 
recognised by the ICC as an official tour.” 


India along with 13 African countries threatened to boycott the Commonwealth 
Games to be held in Edinburgh this July if Britain permitted the South African cricket 
tour. The British Government’s decision to call off the tour was welcomed by Mr. A.N. 
Ghosh, President of the Board of Control for Cricket in India, on May 21. South Africa 
was expelled from the International Olympic Committee at Amsterdam on May 15. 


Defence Minister Visits Algeria : In response to an invitation from the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Democratic Republic of Algeria the Defence Minister, Mr Swaran 
Singh, left on a goodwill visit to Algeria on May 27. He was accompanied by Air Marshal 
Shivdev Singh, Vice-Chief of the Air Staff. 


AFRICAN UNITY 


OAU Ministerial Council Meeting: The 14th session of the OAU Ministerial 
Council began in Addis Ababa on February 27 and ended on March 5. In his opening 
speech, Empercr Haile Selassie urged all African liberation movements to set aside their 
ideological differences, and unite in the struggle against racism in Southern Africa. Refer- 
ring to the move to declare Southern Rhodesia a republic the Emperor said since resolu- 
tions had failed and the “ideas of the Lusaka Manifesto (see Africa Quarterly, April-June 
1969, Vol. IX, No.1) also seem to have fallen on deaf ears, there is more reason now than 
ever before for the struggle to be waged with greater determination by those under the rule 
of oppression”. | 2 ` 


The Emperor called on the 41-member States of the OAU to increase their aid to 
the liberation movements in line with the latest Summit of East and Central African States 
held in Khartoum during January which agreed that the Lusaka Manifesto had been spur- 
ned by South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal. 


On the Nigerian. civil war the Emperor hoped that the ““misunderstandings” which 
had arisen among “some” African nations would now be forgotten and brotherly relations 
re-established among the States concerned. He also called for strict implementation of 
the November 1967 Security Council resolution on the Middle East. 


— Condensed from African Research Bulletin: Pol. Social and Cultural Series, 
Vol. 7, No. 3. 


Motion on Middle East: The Ministerial Council, at its first plenary meeting 
sent a special message to President Nasser expressing total solidarity and support with 
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the UAR over the Middle East crisis, The message was adopted as a special motion fol- 
lowing a UAR statement made by Mr. Gohar, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
on the situation in his country. Thirty delegates expressed support for the statement but 
delegates from Gabon, Malawi, Lesotho, Swaziland, Rwanda, Dahomey and Sierra Leone 
registered the reservation that they had no time to consult their respective governments, 


Liberation Committee Report: The Council’s Political Committee considered 
the report presented by the OAU Liberation Committee drawn up earlier during its 16th 
Regular Session at Moshi, Tanzania. The report makes two main recommendations: 


First, the Committee said the armed struggle should be concentrated against the 
Portuguese territories of Angola and Mozambique in view of the considerable difficulties 
encountered by the liberation movements in South Africa. Second, the Committee pro- 
posed that African States should re-examine theif relations with the countries and private 
companies involved in the Cabora-Bassa Dam. (See under Liberation Movements 
and Mozambique.) 


The report also noted that the African People’s Liberation Movement in Angola 
(MPLA) had won “substantial gains” in the north-east and centre of the territory. How- 
ever, the Political Committee again postponed its decision on calls to withdraw recogni- 
tion from the rival Angolan Revolutionary Government-in-Exie (GRAE) led by Mr. 
Roberto Holden. This group has been criticised by a number of countries for its “‘inac- 
tion”. 


~Resolution on Apartheid and Decolonisation: The Council of Ministers called 
on Africa to step up its armed struggle against “‘racist and colonialist regimes”. This was 
necessary, the resolution said, because of the systematic rejection by South Africa and Portu- 
gal of the Lusaka Manifesto which called for negotiations before the use of force to end 
"colonial rule in Africa. The Council of Ministers noted the “strengthening of the unholy 
alliance between the racist regimes of Pretoria, Salisbury and Lisbon” to which other “‘im- 
perialist powers” were giving aid, particularly through the building of the Cabora-Bassa 
Dam on the Zambesi. It. expressed appreciation of Sweden for its steps to end any parti- 
cipation in the project. (See also under Zambia). 


The resolution requested the OAU Secretariat to prepare a detailed report on the 
collaboration between governments and foreign economic and other interests and. racists 
and colonial regimes in Africa. The report is to be submitted to the next Council meeting 
in Addis Ababa in August “so that African States can consider decisive measures to end 
such collaboration”. 


—East African, Standard Nairobi; Ethiopian Herald, March 7. 
Resolution on Rhodesia: The resolution on Rhodesia, drawn up by a sub-com- 
mittee of Algeria, Ethiopia, Kenya, Zambia and Mauritania, states : 


+ ’ 


The Council of Ministers 


Vigorously denounces the announcement of the so-called Republic in Zimbabwe 
by the racist minority regime in Salisbury, and unequivocally considers as null and void 
any form of government not based on the principle of majority rule; 
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Condemns the Government of the United Kingdom and other imperialist powers 
who support her in their consistent refusal to use force as the only means to establish lega- 
lity in Zimbabwe, as well as their complicity in sabotaging the comprehensive mandatory 
economic sanctions decided by the Security Council of the United Nations. 


Calls upon all States which continue to maintain political, consular, economic, 
military or any other relations, including all means of communication and transportation 
with the Salisbury regime, to break off those relations immediately. 


Declares that any recognition of this illegal regime and its institutions constitute 
a defiant and hostile act towards Africa. 


Reaffirms its conviction that the use of force is the only way to restore the legiti- 
mate rights of the people of Zimbabwe, decides to give, immediately, substantial additional 
assistance to the freedom fighters of Zimbabwe to help them intensify the armed struggle 
` and calls upon member-States of the OAU to take financial, material, military and other 
appropriate measures to meet the new situation. 


Pays tribute to those patriots of Zimbabwe engaged in the armed struggle against 
the Salisbury illegal and racist regime, and calls upon all the people of Zimbabwe to inten- 
sify the struggle for the liberation of their territory. 


+ 


Requests the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Algeria, Senegal and Zambia, in 
conjunction with the African group at the United Nations, to take up the matter with the 
Security Council in order that this organ applies Article 7 of the United Nations 
Charter and demands the United Kingdom resort to use of force with a view to establi- 
shing legality. 


$ The resolution was passed by 31 votes with seven abstentions: Botswana, Ivory 
Coast, Niger, Malawi, Tunisia, Congo-Kinshasa and Madagascar. (See also under U.N. 
and Africa) 


Comments by ZAPU and ZANU: Both representatives of the Zimbabwe African 
National Union (ZANU), Mr. George Silundika, and the Zimbabwe African Peoples 
Union (ZAPU), Mr. H.W. Chitepo, who were observers at the 14th session of the African 
Ministerial conference expressed their satisfaction with the OAU resolution on Zimbabwe. 
Referring to the appeal for unity between the two movements, Mr. Chitepo, National 
Chairman of ZANU, said ““ZANU has consistently indicated its readiness to sit together 
with our comrades in ZAPU to consider the possibility of complete merger of the two 
parties or the close co-ordination of the liberation efforts of the two organisations for our 


common goal”. 


The ZAPU representative said: “It was logical for ZANU to think of unity and we 
expect them to come forward to re-establish it under one command, one loyalty and one lea- 
dership.’’ Mr, Silundika added that the Smith regime was spending £15 million in 
liquid cash per year to strengthen its forces of oppression on the African people. “Al we 
are asking the African people is to support us to the tuneofsix pencefor every £1 Smith 
spends. This mean 1/40th of Smith’s expenditure. This assistance will be sufficient for 
us to give the struggle the appropriate thrust”. 


—Ethiopian Herald, March 3. 
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OAU Budget: The Ministerial Council agreed to a budget of $2.466 m. for 1970- 
cae The current ‘budget i is running a deficit of $600,000, while the previous deficit of about 
the same amount for 1968-69 has still not been met. The budget allocates $300,000 to the 
OAU’ S Liberation Committee which is in the process of reform. This amount is in addition 
to, the OAU special fund for the liberation movements, which is financed by direct con- 
tributions from members and which, in theory, should total $800,000. However, a num- 
ber of States are in arrears with their special contributions, and in 1969 they totalled only 
$550,000, the bulk of which—some $325,000—-went to the Mozambique Liberation Front 
(FRELIMO). The fund has now a total deficit of about §2m. 


—-African Research Bulletin; Pol. Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No, 3. 


Hijacking Condemned: The Council of Ministers on March 4 condemned all 
attempts, and acts of hijacking and called on all OAU member-States to apprehend and 
punish such criminals to ensure the safety of international air travel. The resolution 
came three days after a bomb attack on an Ethiopian plane at Rome carrying Gabon’s 
Foreign Minister, M. Jean-Remy Ayoune, to the OAU meeting and was the third incident 
involving an Ethiopian aircraft in less than a year. The resolution was adopted with 34 
votes and 7, abstentions which included the UAR, Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Somalia 
and the Sudan. Morocco voted for the motion with the reservation that it should be 
limited to Africa and not extended to the whole world. 


The Ministerial Council also agreed on March 4 that there should be an inter- 
African extradition treaty and asked the OAU Secretariat to draft a convention on such a 
treaty to be presented at the next session of the Council. 


The Council approved the creation of a Bureau of Linguistics at Kampala to study 
African languages and agreed to open an OAU Centre in Equatorial Guinea, the youngest 
member of the OAU, toco-ordinate the technical and financial assistance to that country. 


—Ethiepian Herald, March 5. 


Referring to the second United Nations Decade for Development the resolution 
invited all African countries to defend “as vigorously as possible” the objectives fixed for 
the Decade, in particular in matters of external financial resources, with a view to obtain- 
ing firm commitments from all developed countries, It also requested African countries, 
in co-operation with the developing countries, to do everything possible so that the contri- 
bution of the UNCTAD in the second decade was well defined and agreed upon by all coun- 
tries. It urged the African countries to continue their efforts towards establishing a special 
UN programme for the benefit of the least developed countries, and called on all UN or- 
ganisations and..agencies to harmonise their plans and avoid any waste and unnecessary 
overlapping. ; 2 


—Ethiopian Herald, March 7. 


The Council will meet in Addis Ababa on August 24 to ‘prepare-for the annual 
African Summit Conference béginning September 1. 


African Labour Ministers’ Conference: Twenty-two African Ministers of Labour 
met in Lusaka, Zambia, from March 9 to 13. The conference recommended that African 
members of the ILO Governing Body should provide by June 1970 detailed informa- 
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tion regarding the critéria of selection of members of the Committee of Experts for the 
African Ministers with a view to enabling them to take appropriate steps to ensure 
adequate representation of. African countries. African members-States of the ILO number 


35. It also urzed the African Trade Union Federation (ATUF) and the All-African Trade 
Unions Federation (AATUF) to sie solutions leading to all-African trade union unity. 


The doniet called upon the OAU Secretariat and the Governing Body’s African 
members to study together, with the Turin Centre’s Board of Management and the. ILO, 
ways and means of establishing regional centres for technical and: vocational training in 
order to mect zhe specific needs of the African employees and workers’ representatives to 
associate with the African governmental group in the defence’ of African view on reform 
of the programme and structure of the ILO. 


—The Sudan News, March 26. 


UN AND AFRICA 


Security Council Compromises on Rhodesia: Rhodesia faced further isolation 
from the world community on March 19 following a UN Security Council decision that 
all relations with the white minority regime be severed. ‘A deeply divided Sécurity Council 
finally reached agreement on a compromise Finnish resolution. With only Spain abstain- 
ing, the 15-nation body asked UN members to immediately sever all diplomatic, consular, 
trade, military and other relations with Salisbury and to interrupt transportation to and 
from Rhodesia. 


t 
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A ban on air transport to and from Rhodesia was ordered by the Council in 1968 
although South Africa and Portuguese flights continue to pass through Salisbury en 
route Europe. The latest ban therefore only relates to road and rail transportation 
which still links Rhodesia with South Africa, the Portuguese territory of Mozambique and 
neighbouring Zambia. 


Spain, which on March 17 had given the Afro-Asians their vital ninth vote when 
‘ criticism of neighbouring Portugal was removed from the draft, abstained on the occasion 
as the draft included condemnation of South Africa and Portugal for assisting Rhodesia. 
However, an earlier Afro-Asian request that the ban include postal, radio, and telegraphic 
contacts was not accepted, and Britain and the U.S. also insisted on assurances’ that 
medical and humanitarian cases should not be included. 

Anglo-American Veto: On March 17, the U.S. and Britain cast vetos—the first 
by the U.S. since the UN was founded 25 years ago and the fourth by Britain—to defeat an 
Afro-Asian resolution calling for the condemnation of Britain for not using force to over- 
throw the Smith regime. This unprecedented Anglo-American veto followed a long proce- 
dural wrangle during which the U.S. and British delegations desperately sought a 24-hour 
adjournment for consultations and instructions. . Neither government had expected the 
Afro-Asians to obtain the necessary nine votes for adoption of their draft. When the 
Council refused to delay the vote, they resorted to the veto. Countries supporting the 
condemnation cf Britain were the resolution’s five Afro-Asian co-sponsors—-Zambia, 
Sierra Leone, Burundi, Nepal and Syria—as well as Russia, Poland, Spain and China 
(Formosa). 
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Earlier in the same session, the Council rejected the milder British draft calling for 
condemnation and non-recognition of the Rhodesian Republic on the grounds that tougher 
measures were needed. Finally, these two points were incorporated in the Finnish draft 

adopted on March 18. 


The revised British resolution recalls and reaffirms its resolutions 216 (1965) of 
12 November 1965, 217 (1965) of 20 November 1965, 221 (1966) of 9 April 1966, 232 (1966) 
of 16 December 1966 and 253 (1968) of 29 May 1968. 


1. Condemns the illegal acts of the racist minority regime in Southern Rhodesia, 
including the purported assumption of a republican status; 


2. Decides, in accordance with Article 41 of the UN Charter, that all Member 
States of the UN shall refrain from recognizing this illegal regime or from rendering any 
assistance to it, and urges States not members of the UN having regard to the principles 
stated in Article 2 of the UN Charter, to act accordingly. 


The Afro-Asian resolution submitted by Burundi, Nepal, Sierra Leone, Syria and 
Zambia is: ] 


Recalling and reaffirming its resolution 216 (1965) of November 1965, 217 (1965) 
of November 1965, 221 (1966) of 9 April 1966, 232 (1966) of 16 December 1966 and 253 
(1968) of 29 May 1968. 


Reaffirming in particular its resolution 232 (1966), in which it determined that the 
situation in Southern Rhodesia constitutes a threat to international peace and security, 


Deeply concerned that the situation in Southern Rhodesia has deteriorated further 
as a result of the proclamation of a so-called republic and that the measures so far taken 
have proved inadequate to resolve the situation in Southern Rhodesia, 


Gravely concerned further that the decisions taken by the Security Council have 
not been fully complied with by ail States, 


Noting that the Governments of the Republic of South Africa and Portugal, in 
particular, in contravention of their obligations under Article 25 of the Charter of the UN, 
have not only continued to trade with the illegal racist minority regime of Southern Rhode- 
sia, contrary to the terms of the Security Council resolutions 232 (1966) and 253 (1968), 
but have in fact given active assistance to that regime, enabling it to counter the effects 
of the measures decided upon by the Security Council, 


Noting in particular the continued presence of South African forces in the territory 
of Zimbabwe, 


Affirming the primary responsibility of the Government of the UK to enable the 
people of Zimbabwe to exercise their right of self-determination and independence, 


Reaffirming the inalienable right of the people of Zimbabwe to freedom and in- 
dependence and the legitimacy of their struggle for the enjoyment of that right, 


Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the UN, 
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1. Condemns the proclamation of a so-called republic of Zimbabwe by the racist 
minority regime in Salisbury and declares null and void any form of government oe is 


not based on the principle of majority rule; 
f 


2. Decides that all Member States of the UN shall refrain from recognising this 
illegal regime and urges States not members of the Organisation, having regard to the prin- 
ciples set out in Article 2 of the Charter of the UN, to'act accordingly;' 


3. Calls upon all States to take measures as appropriate, at the national level, 
to ensure that any act performed by officials and institutions of the illegal regime in Southern 
Rhodesia or by persons and organisations purporting to act for it or in its behalf shall not 
be accorded any official recognition including judicial notice, ey the competent organs of 


their State; a ae 


5 . b “4 
. ‘ 


4. Emphasises the responsibility of the Government of the UK, as the administer- 
ing Power, with regard to the situation prevailing in Southern Rhodesia; 


5. Condemns the persistent refusal of the Government of the UK, as.the adminis- 
tering Power, to use force to bring an end to the rebellion in Southern Rhodesia and enable 
‘the people of Zimbabwe to exercise their right to self-determination and independence in 
accordance with General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV); 


6. Decides that all States shall immediately sever all diplomatic, consular, eco- 
nomic, military and other relations with the illegal racist minority regime in Southern 
Rhodesia, including railway, maritime, air transport, postal, telegraphic and wireless 
communications and other means of communication; 


7. Requests the Government of the UK, as the administering Power, to rescind 
or withdraw any existing agreements on the basis of which foreign consular, trade and other 
representations may at present be maintained in or with Southern Rhodesia; 


8. Condemns the assistance given by the Governments of Portugal and South 
Africa and by other imperialist Powers to the illegal racist minority regime in defiance of 
resolutions of the Security Council and demands the immediate withdrawal of the troops 
of the South African aggressors from the territory of Zimbabwe; 


‘9. Decides that Member States ana members of the pecai akendes shall 
apply against the Repubic of South Africa and Portugal the measures set out in resolution 


253 (1968) and in the present resolution; 


10. Calis upon all Member States and members of the specialized agencies to carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance with their obligations under the 


Charter of the LUN; 


i yota 

11. Calls upon all Member States of the UN, and in particular those with primary 
responsibility under the Charter for the maintenance of international peace and ‘security, 
to assist effectively in the implementation of the measures called for by the present résolu- 


tion; 

12. Urges ail States to render moral and matérial assistance to the national ‘libera- 
tion movements of Zimbabwe in order to enable them to regain their freedom and inde- 
pendence; 


i 
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13. Requests all States to report to the Secretary-General on the measures taken to 
implement the present resolution; 


14. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council on the pro- 
gress made in implementing the present resolution. 


The resolution adopted by the Security Council at its 1535th meeting on 18 
March 1970 states: T f 


Reaffirming its resolutions 216 (1965) of 12 November 1965, 217 (1965) of 20 
November 1965, 221 (1966) of 17 December 1966 and 253 (1968) of 29 May 1968, 


Reaffirming that, to the extent not superseded in this resolution, the measures 
provided for in resolutions 217 (1965) of 20 November 1965, 232 (1966) of 16 December 
1966 and 253 (1968) of 29 May 1968, as well as those initiated by Member States in imple- 
mentation of those rtsolutions, shall continue in effect, 


Taking into account the reports of the committee established in pursuance of Security 
Council resolution 253 (1968) (S/8954 and $/9252). 


Nothing with grave concern: 


(a) That the measures so far taken have failed to bring the rebellion in Southern 
Rhodesia to an end, 


(b) That some States, contrary to resolutions 232 (1966) and 253 (1968) of the 
i Security Council and to their obligations under Article 25 of the Charter 
have failed to prevent trade with the illegal regime of Southern Rhodesia, 


(c) That the Governments of the Republic of South Africa and Portugal have 
continued to give assistance to the illegal regime of Southern Rhodesia, thus 
diminishing the effects of the measures decided upon by the Security Council, 


(d) That the situation in Southern Rhodesia continues to deteriorate as a result 
of the introduction by the illegal regime of new measures, including the pur- 
ported assumption of republican status, aimed at repressing the African peo- 
ple in violation of General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV). 


Recognising the legitimacy of the struggle of the people of Southern Rhodesia 
to secure the enjoyment of their rights as set forth in the Charter of the UN and in confor- 
mity with the objectives of General’ Assembly resolution 1514 (XV). 


Reaffirming that the present situation in Southern Rhodesia constitutes a threat to 
international peace and security, 


Acting under Chapter VII of the UN Charter, 


1. Condemns the illegal proclamation of republican status of the territory by the 
illegal ‘regime in Southern Rhodesia; a 

2. Decides that Member States shall refrain from recognising this illegal regime 
or from rendering any assistance to it; 
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3. Calls upon Member States to take appropriate measures, at the national level, 
to ensure that any act performed by officials and institutions of the illegal regime in Southern 
Rhodesia shall not be accorded any recognition, official or otherwise, including judicial | 
notice, by the competent organs of their state; _ 4i 


4. Reaffirms the primary responsibility of the Government of the UK for enabling - 
the people of Zimbabwe to exercise their right to self-determination and independence, in 
accordance with the Charter of the UN and in conformity with General Assembly resolu- 
tion 1514 (XV), and urges that Government to discharge fully its responsibility; 


5. -° Condemns all measures of ere represession, including arrests,‘ detentions, 
trials and executions, which violate fundamental enon and rights of the people of 
Southern Rhedesia; í g we 


aa . ‘oo. r 


6. Condemns the policies of the Governments of South Africa and Portugal, 
which continue to have political, economic, military, and other relations with the illegal 
regime in Southern Rhodesia in violation of the relevant UN resolutions; 

7. Demands the immediate withdrawal of South African police and armed per- 
sonnel from the territory of Southern Rhodesia; 


at es +b i th 


8. Calls upon Member States to take more stringent measures in order to pre- 
vent any circumvention by their nationals, organisations, companies and other institutions 
of their nationality, of the decisions taken by the Security Council in resolutions 232 (1966) 
and 253 (1968) all provisions of which shall fully remain in force; 


9. Decides, in accordance with Article 41 of the Charter,and in furthering the 
objective of ending the rebellion, that Member States shall:. 


(a) Immediately sever al! diplomatic, consular, trade, military and-other relations 
that they may have with:the illegal regime in Southern Rhodesia, and termi- 
nate any representation that they may maintain in the territory; 


(b) Immediately interrupt any existing means of transportation to and from 
Southern Rhodesia; : r i y # 


$ 


10. Requests the Government of the UK, as the ‘administering Powér, to rescind 
or withdraw any existing agreements on the basis of which foreign consular, trade and other 
representation may at present be maintained in or with Southern Rhodesia; 


li. Requests Member States fo take all possible fur ther action under Article 4j of 
the Charter to deal with the situation in Southern Rhodesia, not excluding’any of the meá- 


sures provided in that Article; meas ae. ye Pe me a 


12. Calls upon Member States to take appropriate action to suspend any member- 
ship or associate membership that the illegal regime of Southern Rhodesia has in specia- 
lised agencies of the UN; 

‘ ' > 2 J 

13. Urges Member States of any international or, regional organisations to suspend 
the membership of the illegal regime of Southern Rhodesia from their respective organisa- 
tions and to refuse any request for membership from that regime;)_ oe 
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14. Urges Member States to increase moral and material ‘assistance to the peo- 
ple of Southern Rhodesia in their legitimate struggle to achieve freedom and independence: 


3 


15. Requests specialised agencies and other international organisations concerned, 
in consultation with the Organisation of African Unity, to give aid and assistance to refugees 
from Southern Rhodesia and these who are suffering from oppression by the illegal regime 
of Southern Rhodesia; ‘ 


16. Requests Member States,.the UN, the specialised agencies and other interna- 
tional organisations in the UN system to make an urgent effort to increase their assistance 
to Zambia as a matter of priority with a view to helping her solve such special economic 
problems as she may be confronted with arising from the carrying out of the decisions of 
the Security Council on this question; 


17. Calls upon Member States, and in particular those with primary responsi 
bility under the Charter for the maintenance of international peace and security, to assist 
effectively in the implementation of the measures called for by the present resolution; 


18. Urges, having regard to the principle stated in Article 2 of the UN Charter, 
States not Members of the UN to act in accordance with the provisions of the present 
resolution; 


19. Calls upon Member States to report to the Secretary-General by 1 June 1970 
on the measures taken to implement the present resolution; 


20. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Security Council on the pro- 
gress of the implementation of this resolution, the first report not to be made later than 
1 July, 1970; ‘ 


21. Decides that the Committee of the Security Council established by resolution 
253 (1968), in accordance with rule 28 of the provisional rules of procedure of the Security 
Council, shall be entrusted with the responsibility of : 


(a) Examining such reports on the implementation of the present resolution 
as will be submitted by the Secretary-General; 


b) To seek from Member States such further information regarding the effective 
implementation of the provisions laid down in the present resolution as it may 
consider necessary for the proper discharge of its duty to report to the Security 
Council; 


(c) To study ways and means by which Member States could carry cut more 
effectively the decisions of the Security Council regarding sanctions against 
the illegal regime of Southern Rhodesia and to make recommendations to the 
Security Council; 


22. Requests the UK, as the administering Power, to continue to give maximum 
assistance to the Committee and to provide the Committee with any information which it 
may receive in order that the measures envisaged in this resolution as well as resolutions 
232 (1966) and 253 (1968) may be rendered fully effective; 


23. Calls upon Member States as well as the specialised agencies to supply such 
nformation as may be sought by the Committee in pursuance of this resolution; 
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24. Decides to maintain this item on its agenda tor further action as appropriate 
in the light of developments. 


(See also under Botswana) 


U.N. Working Group Report: The six-member Ad Hoc Working Group of 
Experts for the UN Commission on Human Rights in its 1969 report has recommended that 
the UK should revoke the “illegal and pernicious” Rhodesian Constitution of 1969. Bas- 
ing its report on the investigation of various aspects of human rights in Southern Africa it 
says: “The increasing South African influence in Southern Rhodesia has made the life 
of political detainees, prisoners and captured freedom fighters even more intolerable”. 
In Angola, Mozambique and Guinea (Bissau) the group observed that “‘mass killing of 
suspected opponents of the regime continued unabated”. The most inhuman form of forced 
labour prevailed in the Portuguese colonies in Africa. The report was adopted at the UN 
in March. 


1971 Year To Combat Racial Discrimination: The UN Secretary-General, 
U Thant, in a message on the occasion of the International Day for Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination (March 21) announced the observance, in 1971, of the International Year 
to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination with the aim to encourage new and still more 
vigorous and intensified efforts, at both international and national levels, to achieve the 
rapid and total elimination of all forms of racism and racial discrimination. 


Israel Condemned : The UN Human Rights Commission on March 23 condem- 
ned Israel for its refusal to apply the Geneva conventions on protection of war civilians 
in the Arab-occupied territory. 


Apartheid Committee on Sports Sanctions: The UN Special Committee on Apar- 
theid on April 15 called for a boycott of all South African sports organisations. It issued 
a statement after it had heard American Negro tennis star Arthur Ashe, who was banned 
from the South African open championships. (See also under India and Africa and 
South Africa). 


Security Council Debates West Asian Crisis: On May 12 the Security Council 
unanimously demanded the immediate withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from Lebanese 
territory. This was the first time the Security Council had issued an unqualified call to 
Israel to withdraw from any of the Arab-occupied territories. 


Britain’s statement at the Security Council on May 13 that Big-Four talks aimed 
at formulating a West Asian peace settlement should reach the report stage by the end of 
the month was considered the first hint, according to news agencies, that the discussions 
might be moving towards accord after numerous setbacks. On May 16 France backed 
the Soviet stand at the Security Council in rejecting the suggestions that the West Asian 
peace settlement should involve adjustments of borders to enable Israel to retain some of 
the occupied territories since the 1967 war. The debate revealed the deep differences 
amongst the Big-Four that have held up agreement among them in negotiations that 
have now lasted more than 13 months. a. 


On May 26, in its eighth warning to Israel since March 1969, the Security Council 
condemned Israel for the May 12 raid into Lebanon with the stated aim of destroying bases 
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for Palestinian guerilla attacks against Israelis. The modified condemnatory resolution 
introduced by Zambia repeated a frequently repeated “solemn warning” to Israel that 
in the event of further attacks the Council must consider new effective steps. The resolu- 
tion included an indirect reference to provocations by Arab commandos but was rejected 
by the U.S. as “still unbalanced”. 


On May 27 the Secretary General reported to the Security Council that there was 
now “what amounts to a war situation due to the breakdown of the cease-fire i in West 
Asia”, and that UN military observers in the Gaza Strip were exposed to risks “even greater 
than at. any previous time”. One post would be closed down on 30 May, he said. 


— Reuter, Associated Press, May 12—30. 


PREPARATORY NON-ALIGNED 
CONFERENCE 


The possible admission of Pakistan to the non-aligned conference was ruled out of 
order on April 15 by the Chairman, Mr. Rashid Kawawa, Vice-President of Tanzania, 
because, he said, Pakistan’s policy was not in accord with the existing criteria of non-align- 
ment. The conference however agreed to the inclusion on its agenda the question of other 
States participating on the basis of the existing criteria. 


The discussion on the question of the admission of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam was deadlocked. During the debate it became clear that 
none of S. Vietnam’s immediate neighbours wanted the PRG to be present: Those oppos- 
ed to its admission were Ceylon, Indonesia, Nepal, Singapore, Malaysia and Laos. Liberia 
and Sierra Leone were among the West African countries to oppose. The following coun- 
tries made a strong plea for the recognition of the Povisional Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam as well as its admission to the Conference as a full member: Algeria, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Guinea, Iraq, Mali, Mauritania, South Yemen, the Sudan, UAR, 
Yugoslavia. The Zambian proposal, formally made by Afghanistan and supported by 
Tanzania, was to admit the PRG as an observer. The preparatory conference later agreed 
to leave a décision on the admission of the PRG to the Summit. a 


` Press Trust òf India, United News of India, April 14 


Cambodia’s Representation: On the question of Cambodia’s representation, the 
rival claims of Prince Sihanouk’s Government in exile and the regime currently in power 
in Pnom Penh were referred to a five-man committee consisting of Tanzania, Algeria, 
Guinea, Afghanistan and Ceylon. Earlier Cuba, supported by the Congo (Brazzaville), 
Syria, Yemen and Iraq, strongly pleaded for extending recognition to Prince Norodom’s 
representatives. But equally strong was the opposition to this proposal from Ghana, 
Ceylon and Indonesia which urged that the delegation representing the Lon Nol regime 
bè seated. The question of Cambodia was also referred to the summit as the 5-man com- 
mittee could not come to any decision. 


—Press Trust of India, United News of India, April 15. 
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Meanwhile the following non-aligned nations have recognised the Sihanouk 
Government-in-exile: Yugoslayia, UAR, the Sudan, Congo (Brazzaville). 


Liberation Movements: The following liberation movements appeared before the 
conference on ‘April 15 to state their case: the African National Congress (ANC), the 
Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO), the Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC), the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO), Al-Fatah, the Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU), the Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU), the South West African People’s 
Organisation (SWAPO) and the liberation movement of Comoro. 


The conference revieweil the general international situation with special reference 
to the role of non-alignment. Among the several speakers, the Yugoslav Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr. Tepavak, emphasised the need for unity among non-aligned countries so that they 
could act effectively. He pleaded for holding the summit before the UN Assembly so nat 
they could place their formulations before the world body. . yee 


The Indian External Affairs Minister, Mr. Dinesh Singh, addressing the non-alig- 
ned conference on April 16, said military blocs which had been making a greater assertion 
of their presence continued to ‘constitute-a threat to peace. He urged the conference to 
identify areas where the non-aligned countries could play ‘a positive and fruitful role and 
stressed that they could serve as a catalyst. in securing ‘agreements on disarmament, espe- 
cially nuclear disarmament. fe 


At the end of the five-day preparatory conference, President Nyerere of Tanzania 
told a Press conference—his first in two years—that there was a growing understanding 
among the non-aligned. He said he would not mind the non-aligned nations being termed 
a bloc. ‘We cannot be a power bloc but we want to be a-bloc to protect our own indepen- 
dence”. He seemed to strike a realistic note when he said: ‘“We believe we are a bit more 
sober today than we were 10 years ago and we know what can be achieved and what cannot 
be achieved by non-alignment. There is a better understanding of the realities of power 
in:the world. That kind-of understanding is a gain”. 


On his return from Dar-es-Salaam, Mr. Dinesh Singh told newsmen that the 
preparatory conference had achieved its main objectives. He thought the highlight of the 
conference was a heavy, slant in favour of economic co-operation among non-aligned coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact the draft on economic co-operation was longer than the joint 
communique, he remarked. (See Documentation for full text of Joint Communique). 


It was decided to hold the Summit Conference in Lusaka before the UN General 
Assembly meets in September. A 16-nation standing committee, set up to finalise the 
dates of the summit, is expected to meet in June in New Delhi. 


MUSLIM STATES’ MEET AT JEDDAH 


Foreign Ministers of 22 Islamic covas met in conference at Jeddah nöm March 
23 to 26. The final communique issued on March 26 reaffirmed the rights of the Palestinian 
people to:the restoration of their homeland and called upon all Muslim countries to sup- 
port the Palestinian people politically, morally and materially. The communique urged 
the participating countries to take concentrated action so that the UN could take decisive 
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measures to force Israeli occupation forces to withdraw from ‘occupied. Arab territories. 
It urged solidarity among all Islamic countries “in face of the world Zionist challenges”. 


The second part of the communique provided for a meeting of the Islamic Con- 
ference once a year, the setting up of a general secretariat to follow up the ‘conference’s 
resolutions and to determine the date and place of future Islamic summit conferences. 
The majority of the participants at Jeddah—including Malaysia, Indonesia and Afghanistan 
—fellin line with these latter proposals, with only the UAR, Sudan and he 
opposing the move. Algeria and Turkey expressed their reservations. 


Indian Reaction: In India, where the Government had earlier made known its 
objections to a permanent Pan-Islamic secretariat and the attempt to inject religion into 
politics, the Jeddah Conference’s decision was received with misgivings and characterised 
as a retrograde step. Jeddah, according to official observers, highlighted the disunity among 
the 22 Muslim nations gathered there, instead of emphasising any unity of purpose in tackl- 
ing the problems some of the Arab States have with Israel. The basic issues were in fact 
pushed to the background. 


The Statesman’s Special Representative, commenting on the conference said: 

‘The fact that nearly half of the Arab world were opposed to the concept ofa permanent 
Islamic Secretariat (besides the UAR, Libya, and the Sudan, Syria, Iraq and South Yemen, 
are also stated to be against the idea) should prove no consolation to New Delhi. Pakistan 
appears to have been the motive force behind the Secretariat proposal and the possibility 
of Rawalpindi using the Secretariat for its own political objectives cannot be ruled out.” 
—The Statesman, March 29. 


t 


In The Hindustan Times, Prithvis Chakravarti observed: “The developments 
at Jeddah may not be reflected in any sudden shifts in Indian policy. But Jeddah surely 
will rankle in the minds of policy-makers here, causing: a close watch on the course West 
Asian politics takes in the months and years to come.” 


"~The Hindustan Times, March 28. 


ECONOMIC CO- OPERATION IN AFRICA 


Japanese Economic Mission to Nine African Countries: The 3l-man Japanese 
Government economic mission to Africa led by Mr F. Kono, President of Toyota Motor 
Company, concluded its 24-day tour of nine African countries in the beginning of March. 
The countries visited included Tanzania, Kenya, Zambia, Congo (Kinshasa), Ethiopia, 
Nigeria, Ghana, Ivory Coast and Senegal. 


Japanese Oil Survey Team: The Sudan News reported on March 27 that the Japan 
Oil Mining Association was-planning to send a survey. team to Africa in May to study the 
feasibility of getting oil resources mining rights. -The Association said in Tokyo on March. 
26 that the team was expected to' visit Cameroon, Gabon,.Angola and the Congo wie 
officials from ve Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 


U.S. AND AFRICA IN THE 70s. 


The U.S. Government on March 28 expressed, according to a special report from 
the London Observer’s Washington correspondent, strong disapproval of South Africa’s 
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apartheid policy and offered “alternative sources.of assistance” to the smaller independent 
States south of the Zambesi. 


The U.S, would not recognise the ‘white minority” regime in Rhodesia and 
would continue to support UN economic sanctions. 


* 


The offer, addressed without naming them, to Lesotho, Swaziland and Botswana, 
was made in a 25-page policy document, “U.S. and Africa-in the 70s” issued by the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. William Rogers, and wholeheartedly approved by President Nixon, ac- 
cording to the correspondent. The document said these States needed a realistic relation- 

- ship with their neighbours, but were seeking to create multi-racial societies free of the predo- 
minant influence of the minority-dominated States adjoining and surrounding them. The 
U.S. would cooperate with other donors in providing alternative aid, and would also be 
responsive to requests from these piles for a higher level of U.S. diplomatic 
representation, 


America would not cut its ties with “the rich, troubled land” of South Africa, the 
document said, but would continue to make known its “strong views on apartheid” and 
maintain its arms embargo. America was opposed to South Africa’s administration of 
South West Africa and its ‘implementation of apartheid and other repressive legislation 
there”. “We will continue to make clear”, the document said, “that our limited gover- 
mental activities in South Africa do not represent any acceptance or condoning of its dis- 
criminatory system”. 


In the meantime, the US was prepared to help certain refugees from southern and 
other parts of Africa by issuing them with travel documents, promising re-entry to America 
and so allowing them to travel freely. Officials explained that about 200 people, most of 
them African students here, would qualify for these documents, as would refugees arriving 
in this country in the future. 


~ 


Mr. Rogers drew a clear distinction between South African apartheid and ‘the 
declared Portuguese policy of racial toleration’ which ‘holds genuine hope for the future’. 
America, however, believed that the Portuguese territories. should have the right to self- 
determination. 


While America wanted an end to racial oppression and residual colonialism and 
Southern Africa, it did not accept ‘the fatalistic view that only violence can ultimately re- 
solve these issues’. The desired changes would come inevitably paueD ‘the constructive 
interplay of political, economic and social forces. 


The statement, describing the general American approach to Africa, said ; “We 
want no military allies, no spheres of influence, no Big-Power competition in Africa. Our 
policy is a policy related to non-African countries”. America was already providing about 
20 per cent o? all outside assistance to Africa, and hoped to take a larger share of economic 
development programmes, concentrating its future aid in the fields of education, health, 
including family planning, transport and communications. More aid would be channelled 
through international organisations. The statement said the American Government was 
actively studving the arrangements under which its loans to Africa had to be used almost 
exclusively ta buy a American goods and services. America was in favour of improved trade, 
too, but the statement made it clear that it wanted an end to ‘reverse preferences’ enjoyed 
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by some European countries which put American goods at a competitive disadvantage in 
many African markets. i 


With a sly dig at Britain and France in particular, it said: “We hope that Euro- 
pean nations see no linkage between eliminating the preferences they currently receive in 
some 20 African countries and their levels of aid to those countries”. 


Colin Legum, the Observer correspondent, commenting on the statement wrote : 
America’s new policy statement is a crushing defeat for the powerful lobbies which have 
been working for a reversal of U. S. policies towards Rhodesia, South Africa and Portugal. 
These lobbies—led by Senator Strom Thurmond and the former Secretary of State, Mr 
Dean Acheson—had encouraged the hopes of the leaders of the white-ruled parts of 
southern Africa that President Nixon would reverse the policies initiated by the Democrats. 
But, in some respects, the Nixon policy goes even further than President Johnson’s. It 
gives a new priority to helping South Africa’s tiny neighbours, the small ‘captive States’ 
of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland. This is undoubtedly in response to a striking appeal 
made recently by Botswana’s President, Sir Seretse Khama, for support for those trying 
to build up multi-racial societies along the frontiers of apartheid. 


(See also under Botswana, Rhodesia and S.W. Africa) 


(Full text of the statement will form Documentation in the next issue of Africa 
Quarterly). 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Inter-Island Conference in Madagascar: Experts from Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Reunion, and the Comoro Islands held an inter-island conference on trade and industrial 
projects in Tananarive on February 28. The conference, which had no decision-making 
powers, drafted resolutions and suggestions for submission to the respective governments. 
Among the problems to be solved is the fact that the four islands have economies which are 
not complementary but sometimes competitive. Furthermore, Mauritius, a member of 
the Commonwealth, has an economic and monetary system different from the others, 
Its future association with the EEC, however, is seen by the conference as a factor favou- 
rable to economic co-ordination between the four islands. 


—Africa Research Bulletin, Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 7, No. 2 


Ex-Colonial Pensions : The British Government has assumed the responsibility 
for the payment of pensions to former colonial civil servants in independent African coun- 
tries from April. According to an earlier statement read out in Nairobi on behalf of the 
British Minister for Overseas Development, Mrs. Judith Hart, the assumption of such a 
responsibility would be taken into account in determining the total amount of aid a country 


might receive for all purposes having regard to its needs and the funds available for the aid 
programme. 


Tanzania’s Minister for Finance, Mr. Jamal, said Mrs, Hart’s statement removed 
the last impediment to the resumption of development assistance to Tanzania. 


—Tanzania Standard, March 13. 
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According to the East African Standard, the UK and Overseas Pensioners Associa- 
tion has 25,000 members. One estimate puts the cost to all ex-colonies as £90,000,000 
for compensation and lump sum pensions apart from annual payments of about £10,000,000. 


—East African Standard, March 1 


Asian Problem in East Africa: On March 11, Ugandan Asians holding British 
passports demonstrated outside the British High Commission in Kampala demanding 
grant of entry permits for Britain. Their jobs and businesses had been Africanised under 
the Trade Licensing Act and they had no means of livelihood. Most Asians in the country 
now fear the coming into effect of the Uganda Immigration Act under which all non-Ugan- 
dans will be required to hold entry or work permits which, it is believed, will not be issued 
if it is to “the prejudice of the inhabitants generally of Uganda”. 


Under these laws 30,000 British Asians face expulsion, according to à report released 
on May 6 by the British Joint Council for the Welfare of Immigrants. The report is based 
on a survey conducted by its Secretary, Miss Mary Dines. Thousands of British Asians, 
the report added, are living in humiliating conditions of destitution. 


India to Retaliate against British Discrimination: The Deputy Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Mr. Surendra Pal Singh, gave an assurance to members of Parliament on 
May 23 in reply toa call-attention motion that India would take “‘suitable action” to counter 
the British policy of “discrimination” against people of Asian origin holding British pas- 
ports. India, he said, might have to impose restrictions on all UK citizens entering India 
on a “reciprocal basis”. 


—Press Trust of India, May 24. 


(See also under India and Africa) 


No Easing of UK Ban on African Asians: The British Government dashed all 
hopes of an early easing of entry restrictions for the thousands of Asians in East Africa 
waiting to settle in Britain because of Africanisation policies. Home Secretary James 
Callaghan told MPs on April 17 that he had no alternative policy to propose so long as 
he had the support of the House of Commons on this matter. He was referring to Parlia- 
ment’s decision in 1968 to tighten immigration controls by setting up a special quota of 
1,500 entry permi‘s a year for British passport holders in East Africa. 


Kenya 


KANU to be recognised: President Kenyatta on April 28 set up a committee to 
“‘reorganise, reactivate and revitalise” the Kenya African National Union (KANU) of which 
he is president. The committee is to have Mr. D. Arap Moi, MP, as its chairman. 


—-East African Standard, April 29. 
Uganda 
Obote Warns Foreign Firms : President Milton Obote opened the New Bank 


of Uganda building in Kampala on March 6 and warned that in future the Government 
would want greater control over the activities of foreign companies in the country. Making 
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his first public appearance since the attempt on his life last year, the President said the 
Government recognised the place of private companies inthe country’s economy, but 
wanted a greater say in the investment and working capital cominginto Uganda to ease 
the pressure on local resources. 


—WNationalist, March 6. 


One-party System Defended: The Government Chief General Service Officer, 
Mr. Akena Adoko, defended the one-party system on April 25 in his concluding address 
to the Uganda People’s Congress (UPC) Seminar on the Common Man’s Charter. (Pub- 
lished last October, the Common Man’s Charter is a manifesto setting out Uganda’s own 
concept of socialism.) 


—Uganda Argus, April 27. 


Government Takes Over Banks and Industries: On May 1, President Obote announ- 
ced that the Government would take 60 per cent share holdings in 90 foreign-owned com- 
panies, including three major banks and sugar plantations and’ factories owned by Madhvani 
Sugar Works and a considerable number of British-controlled industries. The import- 
export trade would be fully nationalised with the exception of oil and petroleum products. 
Legislation provides-for compensation to be paid out of Government profits over a period 
of 15 years and the constitutional provision requiring “prompt and adequate compensa- 
tion” for expropriation has been amended to read “reasonable”. 


Japan to Put Up T.V. Network and Survey Rail Link: Japan’s Toshiba and Nihon 
Devki have decided jointly to undertake construction of a nationwide television network 
in Uganda under its second five-year plan at an estimated cost of 800 million yen (2.2 mil- 
lion dollars) to be financed out of the 1,000 million yen credit Japan is to extend to Uganda. 


Japanese survey teams started work in the second week. of April on surveying a 
rail link between Lake Victoria and Arusha, giving Uganda a new link with the existing 
East African rail network. The line will probably be as important to Tanzania as the 
Chinese link between Zambia and Dar-es-Salaam, as it will open up vast tracts of good agri- 
cultural land at present undeveloped because of bad roads. 


—East African Standard, April 10. 


Zambia 


World Bank to Finance Power Plant : Four World Bank experts arrived in Lusaka 
on. March 5 from London to discuss financing a giant power station to be built on the Zam- 
bian side of the Kariba Dam. The Bank has agreed in principle to offer Zambia a £29 


million loan to build the hydro-electric station which will help Zambia become independent 
of Rhodesia for its power supply. 


-——Reuter, March 5. 


Changes in Party Machinery : Addressing a conference of Governors and Uni- 
ted National Independence Party (UNIP) officials in Kitive on March 19 President Kaunda 
outlined changes in the party machinery. He said Governors and regional party officials 
would, in future, be required to record what they said at meetings in their areas on prescrib- 
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ed forms and registers of party members in their areas. Copies of these would be sent 
to Party Headquarters, Freedom House. 


Sweden to Fill Trade Gap : Zambia has invited Sweden to fill the trade gap being 
created by Zambia’s economic disengagement from its white-ruled neighbours. Opening 
trade talks between the two countries in Lusaka, Zambian Trade Minister Humphrey 
Mulemba praised the Swedish Government’s recent action in stopping a Swedish firm 
from taking part in the Cabora Bassa Dam project in Mozambique. 


— Daily Graphic, April 10. 
Congo (Kinshasa) 


Congo Expels Russians : Four members of the Soviet Embassy were ordered to 
leave the Congo within 48 hours for having “relations with subversive elements”, official 
sources disclosed in Kinshasa on Mary 16. 


Somalia 


Counter-Revolution Foiled : Somalia’s Police Chief has been arrested for trying 
to overthrow the ruling revolutionary regime, according to an AP report of April 27. A 
Mogadishu broadcast revealed that the Police Chief, Major-General Jawa Ali Khorsel, 
who is also First Vice-President of the Supreme Revolutionary Council which seized power 
last October, was the leader of an “imperialist plot” and would be tried for high treason, 
The counter-revolutionaries had planned to provoke Ethiopia which has a border dispute 
with Somalia so that the armed forces would be occupied while they took over. 


Recognition for GDR: East Germany (GDR) and Somalia agreed to establish 
diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level on April 11, according to a joint communique 
isued after the visit to Somalia of the GDR Foreign Minister, Herr Otto Wmzer. On 
April 16 Bonn announced it was recalling its ambassador to Somalia for consultations. 


(See aiso under CAR and Algeria) 


Seychelles 


Constitutional Conference on Independence: Mr. James Manchain, leader of the 
majority Seychelles Democratic Party, told a constitutional conference which opened in 
London on March 10 that the people of his Indian Ocean islands wanted to be linked 
with the UK in the same way as the Channel Islands and the Isle of Mau, a few miles off 
the British Coast. The Channel Isiands and the Isie of Mau run their own internal affairs 
but leave foreign policy and defence to the UK. Government. 


Mr. Albert Rene, leader of the minority Seychelles People’s United Party, asked 
for close links with Britain but said the 50,000 islanders in the colony should run their own 
affairs under Britain’s guidance. 

The scattered group of 84 islands which make up the Seychelles have been a British 
colony since they were captured from France in 1794. Describing the conference in an 
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editorial as“‘colonial tricks” the Tanzanian Nationalist of March 12 commented: “It is 
not that the people of the Seychelles do not want Uhuru (freedom). Itis the British who 
want those islands. They want them for more reason than one, the basic one being mili- 
tary” 


WEST AFRICA 


Regional Cooperation 


Francophone Co-operation Agency : The Agency of Cultural and Technical Co- 
operation of French-speaking countries was created in Niamey (Niger) on March 20 with 
the following 21 member countries: Belgium, Burundi, Cameroun, Canada (Quebec counter- 
signed the text), the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, France, Gabon, Upper Volta, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mauritius, Monoco, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, Chad, Togo, Tunisia 
and South Vietnam. While Laos and the Congo (DR) did not sign the convention as 
they are hoping for the status of an associate member, the Cambodian representative left 
the conference and the Lebanon and Morocco withheld their signatures after their govern- 
ments had examined the texts. 


Le Monde disclosed on March 23 that the agency will be an international organisa- 
tion with limited means and restricted ambitions. Its funds for the current year will be 
2 million francs rising to 9 million francs for 1971. France will provide 45 per cent, Canada 
33 per cent, Belgium 12 per cent and the remaining countries 10 per cent with a minimum 
subscription of 0.36 per cent per country. 


The headquarters of the agency will be in Paris and its Executive Secretary is a 
Canadian, Mr.’ Jean-Marc Leger. Its motto is “equality, complementarity, solidarity”. 


—Africa Research Bulletin, Political. Social and Cultural Series, Vol 7, No. 3. 


Entente Council: A meeting of the Mutual Aid and Guarantee Fund of the En- 
tente Council (Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta, Niger and Togo) ended in Niamey 
on March 2. The meeting decided to establish a Common Meat Market subject to its 
ratification by the Entente Heads of State at their next meeting. 


Alternative Grouping Proposed for Dahomey : President Diori of Niger and Pre- 
sident Houphouet Boigny of the Ivory Coast protested against the statement made by M. 
Apithy, one of the presidential candidates in the elections in Dahomey, later suspended, 
recommending his withdrawal from the Entente Council to form an “institutional group- 
ing’ with Nigeria, Niger and Upper Volta. He alleged that the Ivory Coast played too 
large a part in the Entente treating other member-countries as mere appendages. 


M. Diori said between 1959 and 1966 Dahomey received an annual refund of 
350m. CFA francs from the solidarity fund of the Entente and the Ivory Coast had thus 
helped it in its financial difficulties. Approving this statement, President Boigny said the 
responsibility for Dahomey’s present problems fell largely on M. Apithy, a former 
President of Dahomey. (See also under Dahomey). 


M. Apithy later modified his views. His suggestion for a new regional grouping, 
he said, did notsnean he would wish to exclude the Ivory Coast and Togo, -both members 
of the present Entente Council, or possible membership by Ghana. 
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Cocoa Talks Open in Lome : The 14th General Assembly of the Alliance of 
Cocoa Producing Countries opened in Lome (Togo) on March 19 with representatives 
from Ghana, Brazil, Cameroun, Ivory Coast, Nigeria and Togo. Togo Foreign Minister 
Joachin Hunlede told the delegates that the recent fall in cocoa prices “forces us to recognise 
the urgency of concluding an international agreement, even if it is initially imperfect”. 


The Daily Graphic, Ghana, reported on March 21 that leaders of the various dele- 
gations stressed the need for member countries of the Alliance to tighten their ranks and 
present a common front in negotiations with consumers. 


-Daily Graphic, March 26. 
Central African Republic 


Reconciliation with Chad and Congo: The process of reconciliation begun during 
the meeting of the three Presidents of the Central African Republic, Congo (DR) and 
Chad at Yaounde in the beginning of January was completed according to obseryers when 
Congo (DR) and Chad accredited ambassadors to the CAR. President Bokassa received 
their credentials on March 15. 


Recognition of East Germany: President Bokassa announced at Khartoum on 
April 19 that the CAR had recognised East Germany and would follow a liberal foreign 
policy like the Sudan. (See also under Somalia and Algeria). 


—Sudan News, April 20 


President Bokassa Visits UAR: President Bokassa arrived in Cairo on April 8 
on a 6-day visit. In a joint communique issued on April 16 he and President Nasser ex- 
pressed their conviction that the solution to the Arab-Israeli dispute consisted in the appli- 
cation of the Security Council Resolution of 22 November 1967. They also emphasized 
the need to implement the Resolutions of the OAU and the UN concerning the liberation 
of all lands still under the yoke of foreign domination, including Namibia, Zimbabwe, 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea Bissau. 


Congo (Brazzaville) 


Coup Attempt Foiled : Troops loyal to President Marien Ngouaba on March 23 
crushed an atterapt to overthrow him and the leader of the coup, a dissident army lieute- 
nant, Pierre Kinkanga, was reported dead. 


Lieutenant Kinkanga, who fied to Congo (Kinshasa) after the failure of the 1968 
coup attempt for which he was sentenced to death in absence, was reported to be a con- 
firmed supporter of former President Abbe Fulbert Youbon who ruled Congo (Brazzaville) 
after it gained independence from France in 1960. After disturbances in 1963, Abbe You- 
bon resigned and was detained but he later escaped to Congo (Kinshasa), _ 


Congo “Chief Target” of U.S. Imperialism: The Congolese People’s Republic 
is the chief target of American imperalism since repeated disasters forced the U.S. to switch 
its “desperate” offensive from Asia to Africa, President Ngouaba told an extraordinary 
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congress of the Congolese Workers Party on March 31 convened after the abortive coup. 
“In Africa our People’s Republic is the main target”, he added. 


—The Sudan News, April 1. 


Chad Denies Complicity: Chad formally denied that it was either “‘directly or 
indirectly” implicated in the abortive coup in the People’s Republic of Congo. Kinkanga 
had said he had asked Chad for aid in the take-over. “This is completely untrue”, a Chad 
statement issued in Fort Lamy said on March 25. 


Chad 


Withdrawal of French Troops: The Frénch Secretary of State to the Minister 
of State in charge of Defence, Dr. Andre Fanton, announced on March 21 that the with- 
drawal of French troops from Chad would begin in 1970. About 60 French intellectuals, 
including Jean-Paul Sartre and Marguerite Duras, had signed a manifesto protesting against 
French intervention in Chad. 


President Tombalbaye however stated in an interview with a French journalist 
that “a premature decision and massive withdrawal of French troops would be regrettable”. 
He was anxious to keep French military help until the Chad army became operational, 
but was even more anxious that the mission of administrative reform led by Governor Lami 
should continue. 350 French soldiers are serving in the Chad army as advisers apart from 
1,800 men attached to the 6th Inter-arm Overseas Regiment and a military base. 


Radio Chad announced on March 8 that one of the most important dissident 
chiefs, Faki Issein Ibu Idroma, had given himself up to the government forces. 


——Condensed from Africa Research Bulletin, Political, Social and Cultural Series, 


Vol. 7, No.3 & 4. 
Dahomey 


Setback for Civilian Rule: Dahomey’s military Government on March 30 sus- 
pended the Presidential and Legislative elections which were being held to pave the way for 
a return to civilian rule. All but one of the country’s six electoral districts had already voted. 


Speaking on the radio, the Head of the Military Directorate, Colonel Paul Emile 
de Souza, said “‘activities were carried out in the Bourgou Region where terror reached 
its heights” and civil war was imminent. Voters had been killed and injured and the other 
three Presidential candidates prevented from entering Bourgou Department in the north, 
the stronghold of Dahomey’s first President, Hubert Maga. The other Presidential can- 
didates were Dr. Zinsou, Head of State till he was ousted from power three months ago 
by the military, a former Prime Minister, M. Justin Ahomadegba, and M. Migan Apithy, 
who it appears was certain to win. Dr. Zinsou-had alleged that the Military Director 
had in advance decided to ensure that M. Apithy should win. 


In the past decade, Dahomey has had ten Heads of State three of whom were can- 
didates in the abortive Presidential elections. 


— Daily Graphic, Ghana, March 30, 
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On May 2 the ruling military junta announced that a three-member Presidential 
Council had been appointed to govern the country. 


— Associated Press, May 3. 
Gambia 


Gambia Becomes a Republic : Gambia became a republic at 4-30 a.m. (IST) on 
April 24 after a four-day national referendum. The first President will be Sir Dawda 
Jawara who to date has been Premier. He takes over as Head of State from Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth. ° 


Britain granted Gambia independence in February 1968 as a constitutional monar- 
chy within the Commonwealth. 


Ghana 


Restrictions on Alien Traders : The Government is to cancel all import licences 
issued to aliens engaged in the retail trade in the country with immediate effect. Syrian, 
Lebanese and Indian traders engaged in the retail trade have been given up to the end of 
June to wind up their businesses and leave the country. 


—The Ghanaian Times, March 31. 


Relations with East African States : Ghana’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Victor Owusu, 
on his return from a 14-day tour of East and Central African countries said Ghana would 
be normalising its relations, ‘‘as soon as possible, with Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia, 
while a mission will be opened in Peking at an appropriate time” and, if the atmosphere 
was conducive, it would ‘‘re-establish relations with Guinea as well”. This would, how- 
ever, depend, he indicated, on the behaviour of Dr. Nkrumah, the deposed Ghanaian 
leader who lives in Guinea. Relations with all these countries were strained after the 
overthrow of the Nkrumah Government in 1966. 


Nigeria 


Impact of Nigeria War on International Relations : Chief Anthony Enahoro said 
in Lagos on March 20 that Nigeria would be no satellite of any of the Big Powers. “The 
effect of the Nigerian war on our own foreign relations has been to reinforce our non-align- 
ment”, he said. Chief Enahoro said the Nigerian crisis had no immediate effect on the 
balance of power between the two blocs in the world and it would be irrational to interpret 
the crisis in terms of the attitude of groups of countries. While the Soviet Union suppor- 
ted Nigeria, some of the socialist or pseudo-socialist countries were either opposed to 
Nigeria or unhelpful; while the UK supported Nigeria, some capitalist and crypto-capita- 
list countries like France were against it. 


—Nigeria Morning Post, March 21. 


Dangers of pro-Western Policy : Radio Lagos on March 16 said that after inde- 
pendence Nigeria’s policy had been one of non-alignment but in practice the Government 
had found it difficult not to appear pro-Western. The civil war had shown the dangers of 
clinging. only to the West. Certain types of arms had been obtainable only from the 
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USSR. Now Nigeria would maintain its traditional friendship with the West, but wanted 
to make many more friends among the Communist socialist countries. 


-Africa Research Bulletin, Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol.7 No. 3. 


Gowon Speaks on Civil Rule : Major-General Yakubu Gowon, Nigeria’s Mili- 
tary Head of State, in an interview on March 27 warned against a too rapid return to 
civilian rule, which, he said, could plunge his country into great confusion. 


Speaking to a correspondent of the French language magazine, Jeune Afrique, 
he said the major preoccupations of the Military Government in Lagos now were the 
problems of aid, rehabilitation and re-building after the war. 


Tax Relief in Eastern Nigeria : Companies operating in former Eastern Nigeria 
will earn a 25 per cent reconstruction allowance on the cost of restarting business in war- 
stricken areas. The tax relief, approved by the Lagos Government, was aimed at a quick 
economic recovery of the war-ravaged Eastern States. 


~——Daily Graphic, March 31. 


The Anglo-Dutch Shell-BP Consortium has announced a £66 million expansion 
srogramme for its oil operations in Nigeria. 


—~Daily Graphic, April 7. 


Textile Project : Japan has given a loan of N£im. to Nigeria. The agreement 
was signed in Tokyo on March 5 by representatives of the Japanese Export-Import Bank 
and the Federal Military Government. The loan is part of a credit of about N£10m. 
Japan has promised and will be used to finance expansion by United Nigerian Textiles. 


Upper Volta 


“ 


Return to Democracy: Upper Volta’s Consultative Committee on the Constitu- 
tion met at Ouagadougou on March 6 to pave the way for a return to democracy in this 
West African State. The 50-strong committee is charged with giving advice on a Draft 
Constitution which will be subject to a referendum on May 17. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Arab-Israeli War 


Soviet Military Assistance Intensified: The Arab-Israeli war showed signs of a 
dangerous escalation during this period with the ceasefire line collapsing. There were 
reports that a large number of Soviet troops and SAM 3 ground-to-air missiles had arrived 
inthe UAR. According toa New York Times report of March 19 the 1,500 newly arrived 
Soviet troops would be charged with assuring the functioning of the new missile base and 
radar installations necessary to their utilisation. 


* 


The Israeli Government in a communique issued on April 29 termed the Soviet 
operational participation in the military campaign as a “grave development”. It added 
that “the installation in Egypt of SAM 3 missile batteries manned by Soviet personnel” 
had already enabled Egypt to increase its aggressive acts. On the same day a Reuter report 
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from Washington confirmed that Soviet pilots were flying combat aircraft in Egypt and 
President Nixon had ordered what the White House described as an “immediate and full 
re-evaluation of the Middle East situation”. ——Reuter, April 17. 


Replying to the Israeli charge, the Soviet newspaper Pravda (May 1) said it was an 
“unprecedented political hullabaloo“ from Tel Aviv and that “our country consistently 
and firmly stands for a peaceful settlement in the Middle East”. On May 3, the U.S. State 
Department indicated to the Soviet Government the seriousness with which it viewed the 
new Soviet involvement. It also indicated that Big-Four talks would continue at the UN. 


In an interview to the U.S. News and World Report, President Nasser explained 
why the UAR needed the Soviets to man the SAM 3 missiles and to fly the MiGs. He 
said they were simply not equipped to fight what he described as “electronic warfare”. 


4 


Associated Press, May 12. 


The oficial Soviet news agency .Tass (May 20) published a message by the Soviet 
Prime Minister, Mr. Alexi Kosygin, in reply to a telegram on the West Asian crisis sent 
by 3 CENTO Heads of State (iran, Pakistan and Turkey) on May 7 from a conference in 
Ankara which reiterated the Soviet Union’s decision to continue giving “extensive assis- 
tance” to the Arabs in their war against Israel until Tel Aviv complied with me provisions 
of the 1967 UN Security Council resolution. 


On May 21 President Nasser in an interview published in Hamburg admitted 
having Russian pilots. (See also under UN, UAR and Arab Tripartite Summit). 


Mr. Sisco in the Middle East : The U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Near- 
East Affairs, Mr. Joseph Sisco, arrived in Cairo on April 10 for a four-day visit as part of his 
tour of Middle Eastern countries. In a written statement he said he had come to exchange 
opinions with leaders with a view to keeping the dialogue between the U.S. and all Middle 
Eastern countries. From Cairo, Mr. Sisco went on a three-day visit to Israél. He wound 
up his trip on April 18, when he left Beirut against a backdrop of anti-U, S. demonstrations 
by students and Palestinian guerillas, Earlier, similar demonsirations in Amman had 
led to the cancellation of his visit there and caused the Jordanian Government to ask for 
the immediate withdrawal of US Ambassador Harrison Symes. 


+ 


The Times of India correspondent writing from Washington on April 6 quoted 
Israeli sources to underline that Mr. Sisco’s trip was motivated by the U.S. desire to seek 
more direct ties with Arab leaders and “part of Washington’s overall intention of having 
better ties with the UAR”. “Others, however”, he said, “believe that Mr. Sisco’s main 
preoccupation while in Cairo will be to make a personal on-the-spot assessment of the Soviet 
involvement in the arming of President Nasser’s force”. 


Arab Regional Co-operation 


Sudan, Libya, UAR for Common Primary Education : Delegates from the Sudan, 
Libya and the UAR met in Cairo on April 21 to work out a standardised syllabus for pri- 
mary education in the three countries which will be introduced from the next school year. 


Maghreb Conference Postponed : A Maghreb Economic Ministers’ Conference, 
scheduled to be held in Rabat on March 10, was postponed to a later date on account of 
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Libya’s absence. ‘ Libya’s attitude was not clear, for the Libyan Minister of Economy had 
earlier indicated his intention.to attend the conference. According to Le Monde (March 
12) the postponement was an attempt to preserve the concept of a four-member “Greater 
Maghreb”. 


Morocco-Algeria Border Accord : King Hassan II of Morocco and President 
Boumedienne of Algeria have settled a long-standing border dispute between their coun- 
tries which had led to a war in the autumn of 1963. They did soat a summit meeting 
in Telmeen (Algeria) on May 27. It was also announced that the two countries had agreed 
to set up a joint company to exploit and market the huge iron-ore deposits in the border 
area near Tindouf, at the junction of Algeria, Mowcco and Spanish Sahara. 


—A.F.P., May 28. 


Tripartite Arab Summit : President Nasser, General Numeiry and Col. Gaddafi 
met in Khartoum on May 26 which marked the first anniversary of the bloodless ouster of 
Mohammed Ahmed Maghoub to plan further action in the-West Asian war. This was 
their third conference since they signed a cooperation alliance in Tripoli last December. 
According to a Reuter report of May 28 Libya proposed that Arab countries should solve 
the Middle East crisis themselves rather than depend on foreign sources. 


Algeria 


GDR Recognised : Algeria’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Abdel Aziz Bouteflika, an- 
nounced his country’s recognition of East Germany at,a ceremony held to sign an econo- 
mic co-operation agreement on May 20 between the two countries. 


Libya 


British Troops Pull Out : The last British troops pulled out of the Libyan bases 
at Joluk and Adem ahead of schedule on March 28 under the terms of an agreement con- 
cluded last December with the revolutionary regime.. 


—Indian Express News Service, March 29° 


Soviet Oil Team Arrives : A six-man Soviet oil delegation led by Mr. Mikhail 
Tarsasov, Deputy Head of the Middle East Department of the Soviet State Committee 
for Economic Relations with Foreign Countries, arrived in Libya on May 8 at a crucial 
point in the regime’s talks with two Western oi! companies on the posted priceissue. Libya 
has been demanding 40 cents per barrel against the 10 cents increase offered by the oil 
companies. It has threatened to nationalise the industry. 


UAR 


America Blamed : On March 25 President Nasser in an address to the National 
Assembly cited the recent $100m. U.S. aid to Israel to blame that country for prolonging: the 
war. Paying a tribute to Russia, he said the USSR was the only major power to help the 
Arabs achieve their objectives. The U.S. had tried to disrupt the good relations between 
the UAR and the USSR by putting forward proposals that it knew would be rejected out- 


right by the Arabs. 
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In a Cabinet reshuffle on April 26 President Nasser appointed Mr.. Mohammed 
Haykal; editor of Al Ahram, as Minister of National Guidance. He will continue as chair- 
man of the A7 Ahram organisation. (See also under Arab-Israeli war, Arab Regional 
Co-operation and U.N.) 


Sudan 


_ Armed Rebellion Crushed : A total of 129 people belonging to dissolved political 
parties, including five military men, had been arrested on charges of opposing the Govern- 
ment, according to a report i in the Sudan News on March 5. On March 28, it was announc- 
ed that during a visit of General Numiciry an armed uprising involving 30,000 people was 
crushed on the Aba Island, the White Nile stronghold of Imam Alhadi al Mahdi, religious 
leader of the Ansar sect and the Umma Party: An attempt was also made to stab him. 


The Times (April 1) commenting on the subsequent visit (March 30) to the Sudan 
of UAR Vice-President Amar-al-Sadat and Libya’s Deputy Premier Abdul Sallam Jallud 
wrote: “What was of concern to Cairo was that it had been established that among those 
behind the plot were former officers of the Egyptian Army (obviously hostile to President 
Nasser) and members of the right-wing fanatical Muslim Brotherhood, which in the. past 
has been a formidable opponent of the Egyptian regime”. 


The Imam was reported killed on March 31 while trying to escape to Ethiopia. 


A former Finance Minister, M.’Sharef Sidi, who had been travelling between Saudi 
Arabia and Ethiopia, was alleged by the government to have been behind the plot along: 
with the U.S. CIA, the dissolved Sudanese Umma Party, the Muslim Brotherhood and the 
Democratic Unionist Party. Large quantities of weapons, highly destructive bombs from 
Israel, U.S., Britain and West Germany had also been recovered from the island. `° 


Major-General Numeiry said on April 3 efforts to unify the country would take 
precedence over the building of the economy. The military regime’s battle against the 
Ansar religious sect had now entered the political arena and the regime was against any 
attack on the Ansars, who number about 3 million, because of the sect’s prominent role 

in the Sudan’s history. 


On April 5, the former Sudanese Prime Minister, Mr. Sadik-el-Mahdi, a nephew 
of the late Imam, was deported along with his family to Cairo. The next day it was con- 
firmed that the leader of the Sudan Communist Party, Mr. Abdel Khaleq Maghoub, had 
also been exiled to Cairo. The Communist Party is the strongest left-wing party in the 
Suden; but the inclusion of two Communist members in the present cabinet i is stated to be 

“in their personal capacity and not as party representatives. 


On April9 the Deputy President of the, Revolutionary Council, Mr. Abubakr 
Awadalla, claimed that King Feisal of Saudi Arabia was fully supporting the reactionary 
forces led by the late Imam and he discussed with the King “‘anti-Sudanese activities” at 
the Islamic Conference but did not receive the response he expected. 


Later Mr. Eugene Craig, an Ameni commercial officer looking after U.S. in- 
terests, was expelled from the country and the West German Goéthe Institute closed down 
by the Government. On April 23 the Foreign Minister, Mr. Babakr Awadallah, blamed 
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Western countries, particularly West Germany and Britain, for, encouraging a Zionist 
plot to strengthen the rebels in the South. 


Mediation Piea in S. Sudan: A Southern Sudanese politician, Mr. Barri Wanji, 
made what he termed as a “final appeal” to Presidents Obote, Nyerere, Kenyatta and 
Mbotu to organise OAU mediation in the Southern Sudanese conflict before the war 
became a fully international struggle. 


—East African Standard, April 10. 


Banks Nationalised : President Numeiry announced on May 25 the nationalisa- 
tion of all seven banks operating in the country and of four major businéss companies which, 
he said, had long controlled the Sudan’s entire foreign trade. The operations of 35 foreign 
insurance companies were also halted on May 26 and they were ordered.to transfer all 
business and insurance policies to the Government controlled General Insurance Compa- 
nies, 


(See also under Tripartite Arab Summit), 


Tunisia 

Ben Salah Convicted : Mr. Ahmed Ben Salah, for 9 years Tunisia’s Minister for 
Economics and Planning and once considered President Bourguiba’s successor, was sen- 
tenced to 10 years imprisonment with hard labour by the High Court on May 24. He was 
arrested in March, accused of falsifying statistics on the drive for agricultural co-operatives 
which he had championed and of responsibility for budget irregularities. Last November 
he was removed from his unofficial post, expelled from the ruling Destour Party and 
ee of his position as a parliamentary Deputy. 


The former Secretary of State for National Defence, M. Ahmed Mestiri, who was 
expelled from the Destour Party in January 1968 after his resignation from the Government, 
was readmitted on April 23. According to Le Monde (April 23) this decision conforms to 
the general trend in Tunisian politics since September 1969. A spirit of “liberalisation” 
has developed so that there is now little difference between the Government’s new policy 
and M. Mestiri’s suggestions in 1968”. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Liberation Movements - | 

OAU Investigating Committee: The Committee of Seven (consisting of delegates 
from Algeria, Ethiopia, the Central African Republic, Kenya, Morocco, Senegal and 
Sierra Leone) set up in September 1969 to investigate the working of the OAU Liberation 
Committee, met in Dar-es-Salaam from April 20,to 23. The Assistant Secretary-General 
of the OAU, Mr. M. Sahnoun, said on April 22 that enough evidence to call for the forma- 
tion of a more effective liberation committee had been gathered by the Committee of Seven 
who interviewed members of the Executive Secretariat and freedom fighters. The Com- 
mittee will meet in Addis Ababa in July to draw up the lines on which to base its report 
and recommendations to the Heads of State on September 1, (See also under OAU), 


we 
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Russia Warns Liberation Movements against Chinese Aid : The Soviet Party news- 
paper in an editorial warned Communists and national liberation movements.in Africa and 
Asia that advice from China could have fatal consequences. It said they had done more 
harm to the czuse of revolution than any “apostate or hireling of class enemies.... The 
Peking leaders “bear the responsibility for the fact that, having imposed their adventurist 
tactics on certain sections of the Communist and national liberation movement in Asia 
and Africa, they doomed them to defeat and rout”. — Reuter, May 18. 


Critics of Portuguese Colonial Policy Warned : In a television broadcast on April 
9, Dr. Marcello Caetano, Portuguese Prime Minister, warned ‘left-wing groups, including 
Dr. Mario Soares, the Socialist leader who was accused of denigrating his country while 
abroad. ‘Dr. Soares was reported to have said during his visit to Latin American coun- 
tries and the U.S. that his group regarded Angola, Mozambique and Guinea as colonies 
and was ready to negotiate with African nationalists with a view to ending the war and 
allowing the territories to choose their future freely. 


Dr. Caetano said Portugal was not at war in Africa but merely policing the terri- 
tory, preventing the guerilla fighters spreading their subversive activity further. 


—The Times, London, April 10. 


! - (See also under Angola‘and Mozambique) 


Anti-Colonial Committee. at Lisbon University : The Times correspondent in 
Lisbon reported that recent arrests announced by the political police include Father 
Jaoquim Pinto de Andrade, brother of Mario Andrade, one of. the leaders of MPLA, the 
Angola freedom movement. A statement by the political police accused the Portuguese 
Socialist opposition and the outlawed Communist Party of supporting the terrorist move- 
ments. It claimed that there were “anti-colonial committees”, among other places, at 
Lisbon University, and reported the detention in the past few days of ‘‘some students, all 
of them with links with the Communist Party”. Only three of the students were reported 
to-have been allowed bail. °° 


—The Times, London, Apri) 17. 


Police Repression Intensified : The Portuguese National Committee for Help 
to Political Prisoners issued a document giving the names of nearly 100 people who had 
been arrested or detained for questioning since last October in Portugal and its colonies. 
It accused the police authorities of having intensified repressive activities during the past 
few months and asserted that Dr. Caetano had created “‘an illusion” of improving condi- 
tions, i . i 

South African Involvement in Angola : The Popular Movement for the Libera- 
tion of -Angola (MPLA) issued a statement in Lusaka on April 2 stating that four South 
Africam commando units, equipped with helicopters, artillery, automatic weapons and 
Bazookas, were actively engaged in the war in Angola. The MPLA said the South Afri- 
cans were based in the village of Lumege, in Moxico Province. 


—The Times of Zambia, April 3. 
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It was announced in Lisbon on April 16 that Portugal would allocate more than 
$27 m, for ground operations against African nationalist guerillas in Angola in 1970. 


(See also under Mozambique). 


Split in ZAPU: The Times of Zambia reported on April 24 that the Zimbabwe 
African People‘s Union had been split by tribalism and quoted a series of letters in which 
its leaders had attacked-each other. In a running battle outside the hostel of the ZAPU in 
Lusaka all the six men injured belonged to the Shona tribe. The split first appeared in 
February when the National Treasurer, Mr. J. Z. Moyo, published a paper which by im- 
plication criticised the leadership of Mr. James Chikerema. On March 17 Mr. Chikerema 
announced a coup at the end of his reply by taking over control from Mr. T.G. Silundika 
and Mr. Moyo and dissolving the whole Lusaka District Council because it had been a 
“centre of tribal intrigues, conspiracy and the promotion of the personality cult”, Four days 
later there was a reply from Mr. Moyo, Mr. Silundika and the Deputy National Secretary, 
Mr. Edward Ndlovu, who said ZAPU was to be run collectively and ‘‘the authority of the 
party is central in the National Execute and noi in the individual.” ' 


Botswana 


Diplomatic Relations with Soviet Union: Soviet News on March 17 announced 
that the Government of the USSR and the Republic of Botswana had reached an agreement 
to establish diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level. ' 


The South African Foreign Minister, Dr. Hilgard Muller, said on March 20 that 
Botswana’s establishment of relations with the Soviets presented no danger to South Africa, 
although if the relations were later established on a residential level the whole picture would 
change. —-Africa Research Bulletin, Vol. 7 No. 3. 


Czechoslovakia’s first Ambassador to Botswana, Mr. Milos Vojta, presented his 
credentials on March 2. 


South Africa Blocks U.S, Road Plan: The announcement by Mr. William Rogers, 
U.S. Secretary of State, that $6 million had been voted to build an international highway 
linking Botswana with Zambia across the strategically vital Zambesi river triggered off a 
controversy between South Africa and Botswana, with the latter threatening to go to the 
International Court at The Hague. South Africa has challenged Botswana’s right to a 
common frontier with Zambia, thus seeking to remove any possibility of a highway outlet 
to the north. 


The area in dispute lies along a few hundred yards of the Zambesi river where 
Botswana, Rhodesia, Zambia and the South African held Caprivi Strip meet. This narrow 
gap, with Kasunglu on the south bank, is kept under 24-hour surveillance by South African 
security forces who suspect that it is the gap through which guerillas cross into Namibia 
(South West Africa), Rhodesia and South Africa. The Caprivi Strip was part of the trustee- 
ship territory of South West Africa until it was annexed by General Smuts during World 
War II. 


Botswana’s interest in the highway is that it opens up the way to transport cattle— 
Botswana’s only important export apart from the newly-found mineral wealth only now 
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being exploized—to the rich northern markets of Zambia and the Congo. It would also 
provide an alternative to the present route via Rhodesian Railways and reduce the possi- 
bility of a communications stranglehold on landlocked Botswana. 


~—Colin Legum in the Observer, April 12. 
- (See also under U.S, and Africa and Namibia (South West Africa) 


Lesotho 


Lesotho Heading Towards One-Party State : The Prime Minister, Chief Jonathan. 
announced on March 31 that King Moshoeshoe II was leaving the country indefinitely and 
that his wife, Queen Mamahato, would act as Regent in his absence. 


The Times, commenting on this development on April 1 and 2, wrote that by 
appointing the Queen as Regent the Prime Minister had demonstrated that the new Con- 
stitution, on which he is still working, would provide for a strictly constitutional monarchy 
at the head of what is now expected to be a one-party State. 


On April 3, the King’s Private Secretary issued a statement from London that the 
King would stay in Holland for “a period not exceeding six months”. Later Lesotho’s 
Minister of Justice and Tourism, Chief Patrick Mota, denied that the King and been depos- 
ed or that there had been a clash between him and his Prime Minister. 


—East African Standard, April 6. 


Violence, Clashes and Anti-government Plots : Violent clashes occurred through- 
out this period and anti-government plots continued to be uncovered by police forces. 
On March 3 Lesotho police killed the former Police Commissioner, Mr Clement Leepa, 
a strong supporter of King Moshoeshoe who was reported to be planning to march on the 
capital with “an armed gang” to reinstate the King if he was deposed. 


With the arrest of a former Vice-President of the Basutoland Congress Party, Mr. 
Steven Motilamelle, ali the members of its Executive Commission had been detained on 
March 10. Two of them, however, Mr. S.R. Mokhehle, a younger brother of the detained 
party leader, and Mr. Chakela, the party General Secretary, who were released, went into 
hiding and were being sought by police. 


Two other members of the BCP were detained by police on March 15 in connec- 
tion with alleged subversive activities. They were Mr. Simon Fokotsane and Mr. Thaddeus 
Makara. Police said documents addressed to the OAU were found in the briefcase of the 
latter. On April 6 large quantities of arms and ammunition, bombs and a “master plan’ 
to overthrew Chief Jonathan’s government were discovered during the search of a rich 
business house, “Buta Stores”. In ,violent clashes on April 7 a white South African 
mining engineer was killed in a diamond mine. By the end of the first week of April it 
is estimated that more than 200 people had suffered violent deaths since Chief Jonathan’s 
coup of January 30. 


Political Crisis Unresolyed : Chief Jonathan’s attempts to solve the political 
crisis and form a “national government” failed after a meeting with the jailed opposi- 
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tion leader of the Basutoland Congress Party (BCP), the Royali Meremang 
Freedom Party and the United Democratic Party on April 9. 


Under the emergency regulations, in addition to all six opposition newspapers and 
all Communist publications, the country’s oldest newspaper, Leslingana, the organ of the 
Evangical Church, was banned on April 2 for publishing allegations of torture at the home. 
of a Cabinet Minister, 


Malawi i ie 


Malawi Curbs on Asian Merchants : President Hastings Banda announced on 
May 10 that the activities of Asian merchants in Malawi would be restricted from July 1. 
All Asian merchants must cease to operate in the countryside by that date and after July 
1 they will only be allowed to engage in commerce following Government approval and in 
the areas designated by the Government. ' 


—-Agence France Presse. 
i (See also under East Africa). 


‘ Vorster’s Visit to Malawi : Mr. Vorster, Prime Minister of South Africa, arrived 
in Malawi on May 19 on his first visit to an independent black African State and his first 
trip abroad since 1961. He later left for Rhodesia, According to the London Times of 
May 20 Mr Vorster’s visit to Malawi.and Rhodesia underline his determination to proceed 
with his outward looking policy. 


President Banda left for a tour of Britain shortly after his talks with Vorster. 


Mozambique 


Cabora Bassa Hydro Scheme: In an interview with the Government-owned 
Zambia News Agency. for Africa Freedom Day (May 25) President Kenneth Kaunda said . 
the heaviest diplomatic pressure is being put on. France and West Germany to withdraw 
support from the Cabora Bassa hydro scheme in Mozambique. He said although the 
scheme was ostensibly economic it was actually political in that it was designed to spread 
South Africa’s military influence further north. ; 


: —Times of Zambia. 

New Portuguese Commander-in-Chief: A Portuguese expert in ‘guerilla warfare, 
General Kaula de Arriaga, has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces 
in Mozambique. This is regarded as Portugal’s determination to step up action against 
nationalist guerillas particularly in the highly vulnerable Cabora Bassa Dam scheme. 


—Reuter, March 18. 


(See also under Angola) 

Namibia 
U.S. Line on Namibia (South West Africa): In a speech at a special convocation 
in New York of the United Nations Association for the United States—a voluntary American 


a 
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organisation- the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Charles Yost, said the US. would henceforth’ 
officially discourage its nationals from investing in. Namibia (S.W. Africa). U.S. Export-. 
mee Bank guarantees would no longer be available for trade with Namibia. 


—Press Trust of India, May 22. 

rs j fi ' ae 
Colin Legum commenting in the Observer of May 24 on the U.S. line on Namibia, . 

said : “President Nixon has put the British Government in a serious quandary by going 
much further than Mr. Wilson is ready to go in challenging South Africa’s control over 


South West Africa”. (See also under South Africa) 


Rhodesia . | ; 
“Republic Declared : Rhodesia became a “Republic” on March 2 after: 80 years 
as a British Crown colony and four years with unilaterally declared’ independence., The 
Officer Administering the Goverriment, Mr. Clifford Dupont, signed a proclamation dis- 
solving Parliament on March 1. With his signature, the 1969 Constitution introducing a 
republican form of government came into operation automatically. 


Addressing 41 visiting U.S. journalists on March 3: Mi. Ian Smith claimed that the 
declaration of a republic-merely formalised-a situation that had existed for. more than 
four years. On the question of African representation in the Legislative-Assembly, hé said- 
that “60 years ago Africans here were uncivilised:savages, walking around in skiris.‘: They 
have made tremendous progress but they have an awful long way to go. 'We have given 
them 16 seats in Parliament as a start. As they earn more, they can go up to 50 seats— 
the same as the Europeans”. i i o 


The new separate development constitution, which makes Rhodesia ‘an‘ “indepert- 
dent:Republic’, includes a land tenure bill which divides the country’s land area almost. 
equally , between the 4.8 million Africans and the 250,000 Europeans. African represen- . 
tation in the Lower House will be geared to African contributions to direct income-tax.: 
At the present time Africans pay less than 1 per cent and only when they pay more than 
. 25 per cent will they be entitled to more seats. Parity is therefore unlikely to be ever’ achie- 
ved‘and it thus paves the way for permanent white rule, 

(See Africa Quarterly, July-September 19, pages 34-36 of Quarterly Chtoutcte). 


The new Rhodesian constitution led to a final and formal break with Britain. The 
US, which had regarded Britain as the lawful sovereign, ordered the closure of its consulate, 


Armed Struggle Only Way Left: Earlier on March’2, a spokesman of the Zimbabwe 
African National Union in Dar-es-Salaam characterised the Declaration as the final phase 
of a more calculated conspiracy “by the British Government and the white settlers ‘for 
continuing their perpetual domination and exploitation of the country’. Zimbabwe, he 
added, will only be liberated by armed struggle waged by Zimbabweans themselyes”. 


Churches’ Stand : 45 delegates from Christian churches in seven southern African 
countries (Botswana, Lesotho. Rhodesia, Malawi, South Africa, Swaziland and Zambia) 
meeting in Salisbury on April 27 urged all Rhodesian churches to defy Government moves 
to increase racial separation and called for a positive stand against the Land Tenure 
Act, a Bos ee. S F Eyes "a i 
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On the same day the Rhodesian Government announced that. African parents 
would have to pay higher school fees averaging at about Rh, $1.25 (less than £1 sterling a 
year), It also decided to cut its financial aid for teachers’ salaries in mission primary schools 
by 50%. The churches have refused to make up the cut and at least 6,000 mission teachers 
have been given notice, ” 

Rhodesian Elections. Mr. Smith’s Rhodesian Front Party won all 50 white seats 
in the House of Assembly on April 13. The multi-racial Centre Party won seven of the 
eight elective African seats. The eighth African seat was won by the National People’s 
Union, Parliament will also include another eight members appointed by tribal chiefs. 
The Senate will comprise 23 members, the 10 elected whites of the Rhodesian Front, 10 
cribal chiefs and three nominees of the President, Mr. Clifford Dupont. 


The Rhodesian Herald on April 11 said “‘certainly the world is left in no doubt about 
the Rhodesian mood. Acceptance may take a long time into coming, but notice has again 
been served that it has to be on the basis of full Rhodesian sovereignty”. 


(See also under India and Africa, OAU—Ministerial Council Meeting and UN and 
Africa). 


—Africa Research Bulletin, Political, Social and Cultural Series Vol. 7 No. 4, 


Vorster Visits Rhodesia : Mr. Vorster’s visit to Rhodesia on May 21 and 22 was 
regarded mainly as a morale booster to the isolated Smith regime. The Times, London, 
discounted that Mr. Vorster’s visit might Jead to official recognition of the Rhodesian 
Republic. The main subjects likely to be discussed, it felt, were “trade on which Rhodesia 
depends to beat the sanctions and mutual defence against black insurgents”. (See also 
under Malawi). # 


—The Times, London, May 19. 


South Africa oe 


Africans Lose Rights : In a debate on the Bantu Homelands Citizenship Bill in 
Parliament at the beginning of March, the Minister of Bantu Administration, Mr. M.C. 
Botha, said the extension of Homeland citizenship to Africans was a prelude to the removal 
of all African rights in White South Africa which would lead to “integration and equallity” 
of these rights. The Bantu Administration Board’s Bill provides for the eventual aboli- 
tion of African residential rights in urban areas under the Urban Areas Act. But the Bill, 
though introduced in 1969, has so far been held over. There are some 3,500,000 Africans 
living in and around white towns. 


-Africa Research Bulletin, Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 8, No. 3. 


General Elections : Final results of the general elections in South Africa on April 
24 gave the Nationalist Party an assured majority in the 166-seat Parliament with 117 
seats against 126 in the outgoing Parliament. The United Party improved its position to 
47 seats from 39 and the Progressive Party retained its single seat. The right-wing Herstigte 
Nasionale Party led by Mr. Albert Hertzog lost the four seats it held previously, as well as 
tens of thousands of pounds in election deposit money. 
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Results from the parallel vote for the South West African Legislative Assembly 
showed the Nationalists still firmly in control holding all 18 seats with little change in the 
voting figures, 


The percentage of votes polled by the Government in the general elections dropped 
from 58.62 to 54.43 while the United Party, which picked up nine extra seats, showed a 
marginal percentage increase from 37.05 to 37.23. The HNP polled 3.56 of the total votes, 
and the Progressives were up to 3.43 per cent from 3.10 per cent. 


Condensed from Africa Research Bulletin, Political, Social and Cultural Series, 
Vol. 7 No. 4. 


Outward-looking Foreign Policy to Continue: In a post-electoral broadcast 
speech on April 27, Mr. Vorster said: “Itis imperative that South Africa could 
continue with its (outward-looking foreign) policy to make with all countries which are 
prepared to reciprocate on the basis of mutual non-interference and acceptance of 
South Africa as it is”. He added: “The policy of the Government onthe most 
important issue as far as South Africa’s relations with the outside world are concerned 
is separate development”, (See also under Malawi and Rhodesia). 


South Africa Isolated from World Sports: Africa’s ‘Supreme Sports 
Council” adopted a resolution on April 15 in Cairo urging South Africa’s expulsion 
from the Munich Olympics and the Olympic movement itself. In another move, the 
Committee urzed the International Tennis Federation to cut off its ties with the South 
African Tennis Association until South Africa allowed white and non-white athletes 
to compete against each other. 


South Africa was expelled on May 15 from the Olympic Movement on the 
last day of the International Olympic Committee Congress in Amsterdam until they 
arable to comply with the first rule of the Olympic charter which reads: ‘‘No discri- 
mination is allowed against any country or person on grounds of race, religion or 
political affiliation”. The case against South Africa was put by the Nigerian and 
Congo representatives on behalf of the 39 countries of the Supreme Council for Sport 
in Africa. i 


South Africa has also been banned from the Davis Cup, 
(See also under India and Africa and UN). 


As a sequel fo protests by the non-white member countries of the Commonwealth 
and threats to boycott the Edinburgh Commonwealth Games in July the tour of the all- 
white South African Springbok Cricket team to Britain was cancelled by the MCC, 


Asked in Salisbury, Rhodesia, at the end of his two-day visit there, if his Govern- 
ment would allow multi-racial teams to play abroad in future, Mr. Vorster replied: “In 
South Africa sports has always been played separately, It is not the making of this Govern- 
ment or the previous government. This is how we developed in South Africa”. 


—The Observer, May 24. 
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does this entail? It would be useful, asa matter of fact, for all those 
involved in the field of co-operation—technical experts, institutions for aid 
and co-operation, the beneficiary States as also the responsible French 
Ministerial Services—to know the direction in which they wish to move - 
and the precise nature of their work. It is not good, for example, that in 
view of aid missions eventually being sponsored and financed by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs there is no follow-up within a reasonable 
period of time with regard to the experts required. It is improper that the 
activities undertaken should be abandoned before they have borne fruit 
for want of rational estimates as is the case at present with some research 
projects in Africa which have had to be interrupted. It is unpardonable 
that experts selected with the utmost care and at great cost cannot be 
fully utilised from the time they have been organised either because the 
posts created for them are no longer of advantage to the State concerned 
or because some over-zealous financial inspector decides to merge con- 
tracts of cooperation with contracts entered into by the metropolitan 
French administration and consequently there are delays in sanction. 


It is certainly not easy to suggest remedies. However, three measures 
may be considered which concern equally the field of co-operation with a 
“traditional” foreigner as well as with Black Africa. In the first place the 
broad outline of a scheme of co-operation based ona realistic assessment 
of the needs of the beneficiary State needs to be regularly drafted in con- 
sultation with the different administrative bodies concerned and competent 
specialised agencies working in the field with the set purpose of making 
annual evaluations. This scheme should be ratified, as the case may be, 
by the Committee Director of the Aid and Co-operation Fund (F.A.C.) or 
by a group of workers of a similar organisation. Here of course one is 
inclined to strike a note of warning against the practice of year-to-year 
budgeting which could prove detrimental to a healthy co-operation policy. 
But France’s association with other international organisations, specially 
the United Nations Development Fund, which is more precisely elaborated 
than is the case of the Associated States within the framework of the 
renewed Yaounde Convention, could perhaps provide an answer. 
On the one hand, one could avoid difficulties, often inextricable, 
which crop up due to the technical involvement of costs and outlay. On 
the other, the system of authorised programmes hardly ensures the stability 
necessary for organisations of co-operation which include a bilateral as well 
asa multilateral plan—an invariably unalterable feature. While it is 
possible to modify from one year to another the rising cost of expenditure 
incurred within organised political body the same is not true with regard 
to foreign countries, howsoever closely linked they are to us—such as the 
African States and Malagasy. The constitution provides that in inter- 
national agreements the national law must take precedence. The conven- 
tions on co-operation should therefore seek, even though it appears appa- 
rently impossible to provide an immutable financial check, some way to 
produce identical results. 


In each case this highlights two factors. One, that it would be 
desirable that the Aid and Co-operation Fund should comprise not only 
investments but also, strictly speaking, technical assistance expenditure. 
Secondly, it would be necessary to create for the remaining activities of 
French co-operation a fund which would respond to the same objectives 


. 
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of the F.A.C. -with regard to other States. This would no doubt be con- 
trary to tradition and come up against difficulties—but these are not 
insurmountable if the Government and Parliament take sufficient cogni- 
zance of the specific role of co-operation in the activities of the States. 


These changes would facilitate continuity in the field of co-operation 
which is an obvious necessity if itis to be made effective. Is it not un- 
necessary, for example, that short-term missions comprising several experts 
should be followed by another expert only after a lapse of more than a 
year to help the Federal Republic of the Cameroon to promulgate a general 
law on Federal Public Offices? Whether it isthe question of assistance 
in personnel or agricultural development or, not to mention, the major 
work of building up an infrastructure, continuity is the golden rule of 
co-operation. 


This would result in at least two changes in French policy, one with 
regard to the plan for personnel, the other for operational plans. It would 
be desirable, first and foremost, to utilise more fully the services of existing 
organisaticns of co-operation. For almost 18 months the Secretariat of 
State for Foreign Affairs has been availing of the technical and intellec- 
tual assistance of some societies of agricultural development and organisa- 
tions doing agronomical research for its programmes of agricultural techni- 
cal co-operation. Would it not be possible to extend this a little further 
by conferring on these organisations or similar ones the responsibility of 
sending experts. The same measures could be applied in other fields in 
assigning, for example, an identical role in what concerns public work to 
the Central Bureau of Overseas Studies (Bureau Central d’Etudes pour 
Outre-Mer). 


On the other hand, it would be advisable in this field to rectify the 
disturbing scleriasis rampant in French public offices by setting up in sectors 
where organisations of co-operation do not exist permanent working 
groups with which could be associated civil servants willing to participate 
in activities of co-operation at the appropriate time and training and 
research organisations working in the related fields, as for example the 
International Institute of Public Administration or the Centre for Training 
of Experts Tor International Technical Co-operation. Similar groups could 
be constituted for financial and fiscal questions, legal problems, manage- 
ment and public administration, planning and economic studies, etc. Each 
of these working groups could be activated and encouraged by a perma- 
nent Secretariat in overall charge of administration for co-operation, enlist- 
ing of volunteers, creating a pool of experts, preparation of regular docu- 
mentations and initiating studies and research in the related fields. 


With regard to development programmes, especially in agriculture, 
cattle raising and handicrafts, it is essential to underline that none of these 
can be expected to be effective unless they are worked out on a sufficiently 
long-term basis. For here the task is not merely one of mastering a 
technique or controlling the social environment but the more difficult and 
prolonged one of educating people to adopt these new techniques. It is 
these long-term programmes which need to be intiated either through 
French co-operation along or in conjunction with several other sister orga- 
nisations. 
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A successful experiment of this kind was undertaken jointly by the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations in Nigeria by setting up a fish-breeding 
research centre at Ibadan and providing it with the necessary funds to 
enable it to function uninterruptedly for seven years with the possibility 
or extending investment for a period of another six years. 


Another case in point is the scheme for improved methods of culti- 
vation of groundnuts in Senegal which was originally assigned to a French 
organisation and later transferred to a Senegalese society which continued 
to receive technical assistance and has been financed successively by the 
Aid and Co-operation Fund (F.C.A.), the European Development Fund 
(F.E.D.) and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(I.B.R.D.). These examples should inspire us if we are serious in promot- 
ing agriculture development and small-scale industries in the Third World, 


If emphasis on continuity is a self-evident factor in co-operation it is 
equally essential for its efficiency. What is of significance as a matter of 
fact is not statistics, often deceptive and misleading, nor the number of 
experts posted nor even, in the terminology of international organisations, 
the number of years of experts but the actual implementation of some 
projects and the objectives achieved. These are the realities, the only 
convincing statistics. This however implies an expeditious endto the 
practice of sending individual experts. What purpose does it serve, for 
example, to send a solitary French teacher to a school in Zanzibar, where 
he finds conditions difficult and where his influence is likely to be insigni- 
ficant? Would it not be preferable, on the contrary, to have a continuing 
training programme in what in international parlance is known as Peda- 
gogic Institutes, and which in some Francophone States have already been 
started under the auspices of UNESCO. Thus French co-operation would 
serve a better purpose if it concentrated on selective programmes with 
positive possibilities rather than dissipate its energy in multiplying inconse- 
quential projects. A conspicuous feature of assistance provided in person- 

el is that it tends to be far too disparate and scattered. Here it needs to 
be stressed that it is not important merely to highlight the record number 
of experts sent or the scholarship holders and probationers invited to 
French educational and training institutions. To the extent these ex- 
changes promote relations and understanding at a human level between 
countries at different stages of economic development they deserve to be 
encouraged but they cannot serve as models of officially sponsored pro- 
gzammes., But even here it needs to be stressed that it is essential to effect 
some kind of co-ordination in the sending of experts, development projects 
and the training of national specialists. The Yaounde Convention provides 
some kind of indication how these activities can be correlated, linked up 
and successfully emulated. 


It is necessary to stress that the inclusion of military conscripts in 
‘co-operation’ further encourages this undesirable dissipation of resources 
and personnel. One can appreciate in this context the comment of 
President Diori Hamani that volunteers do not always possess the necessary 
competence and know-how when it is calculated that in Niger alone 24% 
or technical personnel drafted as compulsory military volunteers were 
insufficiently prepared or qualified for this task. Enthusiasm and devotion 
are not the only criteria for the success of a policy of technical co-operation 
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and if the despatch of these conscripts is intended just to fill up posts it is 
too often to the detriment of quality. Ifit is intended that co-operation 
should cease to be an alibi for some favoured young people, it would be 
worthwhile to heed the suggestion made in this context by a Member of 
Parliament during a recent debate on the budget that a preliminary clause 
be incorporated in the contract of co-operation providing for the sending of 
volunteers. This would ensure placement of youth for three years. 
Better preparation and selection has been possible so far, taking into 
consideration among other factors the moral and psychological problems 
he is likely to encounter. This solution could moreover be compulsory in 
practice from the time military service is reduced to one year. 


But the policy implies the existence of a highly specialised adminis- 
tration. Contrary to what some naive optimists thought in 1959, con- 
trary to the patent ideas of a large number of French officials, co-opera- 
tion is an exacting and prolonged task that France must assume for as 
long as it is necessary. Its success will therefore depend on a permanent 
and specialised administration. This is unfortunately not so at present. 
It is necessary to have actually one central administration composed 
essentially of civil servants which must utilise for its foreign administra- 
tion programmes, permanent agencies specially formed and not as is often 
the case in deploying contractual agencies which do not always have 
either the competence or the time, still less the necessary stability, to act 
with efficiency. 


Besides, it needs to be underlined that it is only to the extent that the 
entire administration feels involved in co-operation that it will be possible 
to effectively implement our policies, particularly in the field of technical 
assistance. The measures outlined above to meet the paucity of some 
specialists can only yield satisfactory results if all the ministries concerned 
give their concurrence. It would be useful, in this context, to infuse life 
into the Inter-ministerial Committee for Co-operation which, though 
created in 1959, exists merely on paper. 


As M Triboulet said last year, co-operation is an essentially human 
task which requires not only money and competence, but also qualities 
of the heart, a sympathetic attitude which can only be manifested through 
understanding and faith. 


Innumerable Frenchmen, among others, have shown that they 
correspond to this ideal scheme. Still it is mecessary that the guidelines 
of our policy of co-operation provide them with the means to realise it. 
Rather than apply a policy of diminishing returns which is already out- 
dated, it should be possible to establish a five-year plan for cadres, 
including legal, financial and technical measures necessary for its realisa- 
tion. Thus France could assume fully this “ardent objective’’-—Reproduced 
from Le Mois En Afrique, Paris, No. 48, December 1969. 


Translated by 
Shanti Sadiq Ali 
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The Yaounde Convention was signed on July 29, 1969; when after more than a year 
of exhausting negotiations the 24 contracting parties to the Convention renewed their 
economic ties in Yaounde. This begins a new five-year period of special 
relationships between the European Community and the African States associated with 
it. See Africa Quarterly, July-September 1969, Vol IX No. 2, “Renewal of the 
Yaounde Convention” by R. Aliboni and Africa Quarterly, October-December 1969, 
pines a 3, “The Yaounde Convention: A Conflict of Doctrines’? by the same 


. The Communaute replaced the notion of the indivisibility of France and her overseas 


territories-—-the French Union—which was abolished by General de Gaulle’s Consti- 
tution of 1958. The Communaute provided for quasi-federal relationships between 
France and her overseas territories. Territories which accepted membership of 
Communaute could have full internal self-government; but foreign affairs, defence, 
overall economic policy and certain other matters were to be handled by the Com- 
munaute Ministers. Guinea alone refused to accept the new Constitution. The 
reference to the Constitution here is to General de Gaulle’s Constitution of 1958. 


. French aid flow till 1969 accounted for 1.7 percent of G.N.P. if private investment 


is included. It reached its peak of $977 m. in 1962. Aid to French-speaking Black 
Africa was in a special category and for a number of years was around $ 270 m. This 
does not include military aid, which a number of these countries have found nece- 
ssary for their political stability. Over a third of French exports went to the franc 
zone 10 years ago, but the proportion was only 13 per cent in 1968-—Ed, 


Francophone Community : See Africa Quarterly, July-September 1969, Vol. 1, No, 2, 
“Prospects of Forming a Francophone Community” by Jean Claude Luc.—Ed. 
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Documentation 
Preparatory Meeting of Non-aligned Countries—April 13-17 


The Preparatory Meeting of the Non-aligned States, held in Dar-es-Salaam from 
April 13-17, 1970, showed they are still a vital force in the world, but stressed that if 
the concept of non-alignment is to retain its relevance, economic content must be put 
into it. We publish below the inaugural speech of President Nyerere which set the tone 
jor the discussions, the final communique and the joint communique of the Economic 
Committee. —Ed, 


Nyerere’s Inaugural Address 
Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlement, 


First, let me welcome all our guests to Tanzania. We are very 
happy to have you with us for this important Preparatory Meeting of the 
Non-aligned Conference, and I speak on behalf of everyone in Tanzania 
when I express our good wishes for the success of your work. 


You have a great deal to do. Obviously,. the first responsibility of 
the Preparatory Conference is to fix the place and date of the Summit 
Conference, and to make other procedural arrangements for such a 
meeting. Yet I do not believe that any Government would have sent such 
high-powered delegations to this gathering if that was all it had to do. 
Indeed, a meeting would not have been necessary just to fix a time and a 
place; these things could have been arranged through diplomatic channels 
-—with a considerable saving of time and expense! ‘ 


For the fact is that the Summit Conference will be the more success- 
ful the greater the amount of ground which has been cleared beforehand. 
If this Preparatory Conference can spell out areas’ of unanimous agree- 
ment, the later meeting will not have to spend time on them. And on 
other issues discussion can illuminate the problems involved, so that our 
different governments can give further consideration to these questions 
before the Heads of Governments meeting. Then we are likely to make real 
progress at the Summit. 


This preparation is important because the next Non-aligned Con- 
ference has a more difficult task than either of those which have preceded 
it. Our first conference in 1961 was held when the world was still divid- 
ed into two fairly clear and opposing power blocs. Therefore, just by the 
fact of meeting and asserting their independence of either bloc, the member- 
States of that conference were taking an important political action. They 
were announcing that a refusal to become an ally of either side was not a 
temporary aberration of a few individual States; it was an important new 
international development which the Big Powers could not ignore. The 
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conference was saying, in fact, that a Third Force existed in the world—a 
group of sovereign States which insisted upon making their own judg- 
ments on world issues in accordance with their own aspirations, needs, 
and circumstances. The conference members did not claim to have great 
armed forces, and their meeting did not mark a change in the military 
“balance of power.” But the conference declared the existence of 
boundaries to the exercise of that military power. Its members made 
clear that they were not going to be willing participants in the Cold War 
struggle. The dangerous game of threat and counter-threat, which was 
being played between the two Big Powers and their “allies” or “satellites,” 
no longer involved every nation of the world. 


The 1964 Conference was a reassertion of that same fact, made 
neccssary by a growth in the number of independent States and some 
changes within the two blocs. It enabled a discussion of the changing 
problems as the non-aligned States were experiencing them; and it pro- 
vided a forum through which we could reiterate our own quite indepen- 
dent view of world affairs. 


Since that time considerable further changes have taken place with- 
in, and between, the two major power blocs. They are no longer so 
monolithic; both the USA and the USSR have had the—for them—the 
unpleasant experience of some of their “reliable allies’ becoming less 
reliable! And both have, at different times, reacted with force, or by 
intrigue and subversion, against other members of their group. Thus, 
inside the power blocs there is obviously a restless movement of peoples 
struggling to express their own desire for peace and freedom—and indeed 
for a little bit of non-alignment! 


Further, the two Great Powers have come together for joint action 
. on Certain issues, and developments inside the People’s Republic of China 
have made it impossible to continue to deny that country its status as an 
independent world power in its own right. The Cold War has thus be- 
come less simple; the so-called “Iron Curtain” has become less solid, 
and whether a “Bamboo Curtain” exists or does not exist, the People’s 
Republic cf China does exist. The “Power Game” has become three- 
sided, and those wishing to stand outside it have further complications to 
contend with. 


These developments have not made non-alignment an out-dated 
concept. For it isnot, and never has been, a matter of neutrality—of 
treading a delicate tight-rope between contending forces. Non-alignment 
is a policy of involvement in world affairs. It is not that we have no 
views, or that we wish to be available as mediators and arbitrators if the 
opportunity occurs. Such a role can be an honourable one; but it is not 
the major role of non-aligned States. Our role arises from the fact that we 
have very definite international policies of our own, but ones which are 
separate from, and independent of, those of either of the power blocs. 


By non-alignment we are saying to the Big Powers that we also 
belong to this planet. We are asserting the right of smail, or militarily 
weaker, nations to determine their own policies in their own interests, and 
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to have an influence on world affairs which accords with the right of all 
peoples to live on earth as human beings equal with other human beings. 
And we are asserting the right of all peoples to freedom and self-determi- 
nation; therefore expressing an outright opposition to colonialism and 
international domination of one people by another. 


This non-aligned role has still to be defended. Our right to it is 
accepted in theory now, but its practice remains difficult and dangerous 
for us individually — though the dangers are not now necessarily those of 
military invasion. For even while the power blocs have become a little 
less monolithic, the big States remain big States. And they clearly retain 
the urge to determine the policies of others in their own interests. In re- 
cent years we have seen plenty of evidence of this urge to dominate. 
Indeed, barely a month goes by without further evidence of externally 
organized or supported coups d’etat, and sectarian rebellions, or economic 
blackmail. 


But it is no longer enough for non-aligned States to meet and com- 
plain to each other and to the world about international bullying. Every- 
one now knows that this goes on. And we have already declared our 
intention of standing up to such behaviour, and of refusing to become 
permanent allies of any Big Power. Also, we have declared our opposi- 
tion to colonialism until it has become a series of hackneyed cliches. 


Our non-alignment exists. It has already had, and it still has, a 
tremendous importance in the world. It has been a factor in the restless- 
ness of peoples in satellite States; ithas been a factor in smudging the 
edges of the Cold War; it has been a factor in reducing “the imminence of 
a violent confrontation between the Great Powers. And it has prevented 
the division of the whole world into two—or even three—powerful and 
bitterly hostile groups. 


All that we have already achieved. Simply to meet and to repeat 
our goals and intentions is therefore meaningless. Worse, it would imply 
that we have doubts about ourselves, and our ability to continue along 
the path we have chosen. For a big man does not keep shouting that he 
is big; a clever man does not keep shouting that he is clever. It is the 
small and stupid who constantly reiterate their claims to size and intelli- 
gence, hoping to convince themselves if no one else —and, of course, 
earning derision in the process. 


The next Non-aligned Conference, therefore, will achieve less than 
nothing simply by its assembly. This time the conference has to lead to 
a development of non-alignment; it has to lead to action which will help 
non-aligned States to protect their non-alignment. And it has to do this 
in the context of the world as it exists in the 1970s. 


Yet how can our conference achieve this? The member countries 
have adopted different ideologies, and pursue different internal policies. 
We even differ in our foreign polices—and sometimes quarrel among our- 
Selves! Only on opposition to colonialism and racialism do we all agree, 
yet even on that issue we differ on the tactics which should be pursued, 
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In other words, we are not ourselves a “bloc”. And if we tried to become 
one.we would split, and split, and split again. 


For non-alignment says nothing about Socialism, or Capitalism, or 
Communism, or any other economic and social philosophy. It is simply 
a statement by a particular country that it will determine its policies for 
itself according to its own judgment about its needs and the merits of a 
case. Itis thus a refusal to be party to any permanent diplomatic or 
military identification with the Great Powers; it is a refusal to take part 
in ay alliances or to allow any military bases by the Great Powers of the 
world. 


And the fact is that the non-aligned nations differ in almost every 
conceivable way as regards she circumstances they have to deal with. 
Some of us have to live with a powerful neighbour; some of us have to 
live next door to a nation dominated by a Great Power; some of us live 
in places where none of the big nations have yet shown any interest in 
pushing us around—or in our economic development either! Some of us 
border colonial States where freedom fighters are operating; some of us 
have mineral resources which depend on one or other of the big nations for 
their development and marketing; and so on. Indeed, all that the non- 
aligned nations have in common is their non-alignment; that is, their 
existence as weak nations, trying to maintain their independence, and use 
it for their own benefit in a world dominated politically, economically, 
and militarily, by a few Big Powers. 


Let us be honest with ourselves. We can do virtually nothing about 
these facts of geography and history in military terms. We cannot fight 
the giants on equal terms. And to talk of alliances between us for mutual 
defence in modern terms is to talk of dreams. That is a brutal fact, and 
it is as well to accept it. Even together we do not have the capacity to 
mount the kind of defence system which could make an attack on one of 
us be similar in its nature to an attack by one developed country on 
another. And in any case, we are scattered over different continents and 
separated from each other by States which have chosen a different path 
from non-alignment. Nor do we have that degree of mutual knowledge, 
understanding and political agreement which are essential to realistic com- 
bined defence arrangements. 


It is a fact of our life that if any of the Big Powers attacks us with 
military force, our only hope is to wage a prolonged guerilla warfare; and 
as yet very few of us would be very proficient in waging such a war. A 
neighbouring non-aligned State is unlikely to be able to give us effective 
help without endangering its own existence—although, again, it may be 
able to support our guerilla activities. If, on the other hand, we asked 
an opposing Big Power to come to our aid, we are taking another risk. 
For occasionally they may help and then go away again, but very often 
such a request would really mean that we were simply choosing our 
masters; our real independence would have been surrendered in exchange 
for the assistance against other aggressors. And even the United Nations 
would be able to help us if any of the Big Powers is involyed and uses its 
veto, ; 


“a 
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This is the military position which has always existed for non-aligned 
States. We knew it when we chose this policy. For it is a function of our 
size and our power, and has nothing to do with non-alignment: .-Indeed, 
it is a position which applies just as much to small powers which have 
allied themselves to large powers. Our liability to military invasion is not 
increased by non-alignment; if anything, the experience of the 1960s 
would suggest that small aligned nations have developed a healthy envy 
for the non-aligned nations! I would add, incidentally, that there is need 
among the non-aligned nations for sympathy and understanding towards 
the small aligned States. 


This does not mean that none of us faces, or may face, a threat of 
military attack from a Big Power. It simply means that we have to deal 
with such a possibility in the context of our real situation. And the basic 
reality of that situation—the thing which is itself the cause of our military 
circumstances—is our economic weakness. Further, the truth is that this 
economic weakness very often enables the Big Powers to impose their will 
Without using their military strength at all. With much less difficulty to 
themselves—and less danger of getting themselves bogged down in endless 
anti-guerilla activities—they can use their economic strength for the same 
purposes of reducing our independence of action. 


The real and urgent threat to the independence of almost all the 
non-aligned States thus comes not from the military but from the 
economic power of the big States. It is poverty which constitutes our 
greatest danger, and to a greater or lesser extent we are all poor. We 
are certainly all trying to develop. We are all short of capital, and many 
of us are short also of the expertise which is just as vital to development. 
It is in these facts that lies the real threat to our independence. For in 
seeking to overcome our poverty we each inevitably run the risk of being 
sucked into the orbit of one or other of the Great Powers. 


Each of our States needs to look outside for some capital investment. 
Wetry to lay down conditions so that it will not bankrupt us, nor 
jeopardise our future independence. But we also have to accept condi- 
tions — that is natural and inevitable. Sometimes they are conditions 
about the rates of interest, sometimes about marketing, sometimes about 
exclusive purchase from, or sale to, the ‘donor’ country, or sometimes 
they involve receiving goods which we can sellin order to raise develop- 
ment money. These are all conditions which we have to consider; we 
accept them or reject them according to their nature and our general 
circumstances, If we accept them we do so knowing that we reduced our 
field of economic choice — our economic independence of action. That 
is a price we have agreed to pay—it is a deliberate and economic decision. 


But then we sometimes find that the aid, or the loan, or the per- 
sonnel, is dependent on other factors which we had not agreed to. We 
are told they will be taken away if we make a particular political decision 
which the donor does not like. Alternatively, it happens that when we 
are seeking support for economic projects, we find ourselves being 
encouraged to act ina certain manner because aid will be forthcaming 
if we do so, At every point, in other words, we find our real freedom 
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to make economic, social, and political choices being jeopardised by our 
need for economic development. 


It is pointless to answer that we can refuse to sell our freedom in 
this manner. Weall say that our nations and our policies are not for 
sale. And we do stand up against the most open and blatant attempts 
to intimidate us with economic weapons. Many of the nations at this 
conference can give examples of aid being withdrawn as a result of their 
political decisions. But the fact is that every one of us agrees to little 
compromises here and there when we are conducting supposedly economic 
negotiations. 


We have no alternative. The world supply of distinterested altruists 
and unconditional aid is very small indeed. And however self-reliant we 
try to be in our economies and our development, we are up against the 
fact that progress out of poverty has everywhere, throughout history, 
required some outside injection of capital or expertise. Even the largest 
States of the world have used outside resources; small ones have to use 
more. It becomes a question of how far we will go, and what kind of 
compromises we will make. We cannot refuse to make any. For our 
own people will refuse to accept poverty without hope of change. We 
must have economic development or we have no political stability ; and 
without political stability we have no political independence either, but 
become playthings of any other nation which desires to intervene 
in our affairs. 


The fact is that our political independence depends upon the degree 
of our economic independence, as well as the nature of our economic 
development depends upon our political independence. These things are 
inter-linked in the modern world. And because of that interdependence, 
our economic relationships with one another, and individually with the 
Great Powers of the world are matters with which the Non-aligned 
Conference must be concerned. 


For it is through these questions of trade, and of aid, that our action 
in world affairs can be influenced, if not controlled. A nation which 
sells 90 per cent of its exports to one foreign power — to take an extreme 
example — hasto think many times before taking action which might 
provoke that purchaser to declare an economic boycott ofits goods. A 
nation which gets even 50 per cent of its economic assistance from one 
allied group of powers hasto consider very carefully the effects on its 
growth of a decision which that alliance will consider unfriendly. 


Yet I repeat; wecannot respond to these facts by denouncing all 
aid, all foreign investment, and all technical assistance. In so far as 
. these are essential to our development, and cannot be replaced by a 
re-allocation of our internal resources, we each have to seek them, and 
accept them, on the best terms we can get. All that any of us can do, 
individually, is to try and avoid becoming dependent on any single Big 
Power, for our total economic advance — and even this is not always 
possible. Itisin these facts that lies that real threat to freedom, and 
to non-alignment, 
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But in economic matters we non-aligned States, as a group, can 
help ourselves and can reduce the danger to any one of us. Economics 
is not the same as defence. Wecan help to bolster our freedom from 
economic domination by working together, by co-operation for our mutual 
benefit. 


There are many ways in which this can be done, and I do not 
believe we have yet given to these possibilities a fraction of the attention 
that they deserve. We even find ourselves being pushed into joint under- 
takings by outside forces -- by those to whom we go for capital. Very 
often the most economical use of money and skilled manpower — the 
very things we are desperately short of — requires joint projects by two, 
three, or four under-developed States — whether these are non-aligned or 
otherwise. Often the economies of scale make it absurd to build 
separate manufacturing units for a single domestic market in each of 
neighbouring States; together they could build one factory which would 
serve them all at much lowercost. Yet instead of seeing these things 
for ourselves, and taking the initiative of working out joint schemes 
which will meet all our needs, we wait for some big capitalist to come 
along and take the initiative. Consequently we lose at least part of the 
advantage of the joint action. Instead of going together as a united 
group, to negotiate for the capital or the expertise, we allow others to 
come and deal with us separately. We even allow them to act as ‘go- 
batween’ when sorting out the many problems involved in our inter- 
national economic co-operation. 


Really, is it not absurd that small, weak, and non-aligned nations 
should allow representatives of the Big Powers to make our joint action a 
condition of their help ? If they make the proposals, and seek the support 
of each of us, the joint project may still be viable and beneficial to us 
all. But itis likely, to say the least, that if we have taken the initiative 
ourselves and worked out the proposals ourselves, we shall be able to 
obtain outside financial or manpower support on arather better basis. 
Our real freedom will be greater at the end because we worked together 
voluntarily. For together we are an attractive proposition for financialists 
and can get better economic terms. And together we can less easily be 
intimidated by political conditions, or blackmailed at a later stage. 


There are the very things in which the non-aligned powers can work 
together for their mutual strengthening. Indeed, there is usually no 
reason why non-aligned powers should not also co-operate with other 
undeveloped nations which have chosen a different policy, because their 
weakness isthe same as ours. Neighbours can join together for the 
development and extension of electric power. Nations selling a particular 
primary commodity — or ones which are to a degree interchangeable — 
can organize joint sales operations on a co-operative basis instead of 
competing in the world market. Airlines, shipping lines, international 
road transport undertakings can be jointly ownedand run. Research 
into agricultural, industrial, and even health problems in tropical 
countries could be organized jointly. And in all these matters the 
initiative can be taken by us; then, as a united group, we can seek outside 
support if this is still needed. 
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Some of the nations represented here have begun to organize this 
kind of co-operation between themselves. But we are not yet taking it 
seriously enough. It must be extended. And it need not be confined to 
co-operation between neighbours, although for certain projects geogra- 
phical propinquity is obviously essential. Indeed, the past six years 
have seen a considerable expansion of this kind of joint negotiations, 
with the weaker nations acting together on one side and the developed 
nations on the other. The most obvious example of this is seen in 
UNCTAD, but there are many others. 


We must go further. We assume too easily that we have nothing to 
sell each other, and nothing to teach each other. When one of our nations 
needs to import something — whether itis consumer goods or capital 
goods — do we always examine first what other undeveloped or small 
nations have to offer? Or do we go automatically to the traditional 
suppliers or to other old industrial nations? If the lack of credit 
availability is a problem, do we ever investigate the possibility of a 
barter arrangement between ourselves? And when we are trying to 
expand anew sector of our economy, do we always have to go to the 
developed nations for training and expertise? Is it not a fact that each 
of our nations has gained experience in some field or other which the 
rest of us could learn from ? 


I believe it is essential that our next Non-aligned Conference should 
consider the question of how we can help to strengthen non-alignment 
by economic co-operation. This is the field in which we can really 
‘effect changes in our vulnerability to outside pressure. It is one which 
we can do something about if we work together. 


Of course, economic co-operation is not easy. All of us have now 
had sufficient experience to realize its difficulties. We must face up to 
them—they will not disappear as a result of grand words in conference 


resolutions. 


In particular we have to acknowledge that within the under- 
developed world there are the poor, the not so poor, and the very poor. 
There are nations which have begun to make a little progress, and those 
which still flounder in the morass for want of a stick to hold on to. 
And each of our nation States has to deal with its own problems—each 
government has to cope with the urgent needs of its own people, even 
when it is aware that a particular action might have adverse effects on its 
often poorer neighbour. Do these facts of nationalism, and of degrees 
of poverty, mean that we really cannot work together at all ? 


Does the clever, or the lucky, worker do better as a member of a 
trade union, or does he benefit personally by trying to ingratiate himself 
with his employer? What security has he individually, and what 
happens to his human dignity when he stands alone? Do the unskilled 
and the semi-skilled workers benefit more by fighting each other for the 
division of the wages the employer is offering, or by combining in 
opposition to that employer? For really, these are the real analogies o 
our position, 
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Some of us are lucky — for geographical or historical reasons ; we 
have minerals or some other asset which the developed nations are 
prepared to pay for at the present time. Some of us have already 
developed the simplest industries — such as textiles — and fight to prevent 
others getting these things for themselves. Yet our luck, or our develop- 
ment, is only comparative to those even worse off than ourselves. And it 
can disappear for reasons quite outside our control — new technological 
developments in the rich nations, or new mineral discoveries elsewhere. 


When we really consider the modern world, and its division between 
the haves and the have-nots, not one member of this conference is any- 
thing but a pauper. And like a pauper, we shall really win a decent and 
secure livelihood, and maintain our dignity and independence, only if we 
act together. 


The fundamental question we have to answer, therefore, is whether 
we recognize and accept that the progress of each member of the Non- 
aligned Conference depends on the progress of all. For this is the truth 
which we reject at our peril. l 


On many occasions we have reminded the wealthy nations that 
their prosperity is bound up with our becoming effective markets for their 
goods. We have pointed to the lesson of history— that the bankruptcy 
of the poor nations leads inevitably to economic disaster for the rich. 
Recent world economic statistics support our case by showing that trade 
increases fastest among the wealthy; that both sides benefit when economic 
relations are conducted on the basis of real equality. The developed 
nations always acknowledge these truths; they bow their heads reverently 
when they cannot simply shrug and pass on. But they do not make any 
fundamental change in their economic attitude towards the rest of us. Are 
we, within our own group, to act in a similar fashion? Or will we recog- 
nize our economic and political need of each other? If we are to do this, 
the less poor among us have to act in a manner which eases the develop- 
ment of the more poor, and thus allows us all to maintain a solid and 
united front. And the more poor have to acknowledge that these others 
cannot stand still in their development, but that we have to co-operate for 
mutul benefit, with give-and-take on both sides. 


It is therefore not going to be easy for us all to work together and 
stay together. Working together will mean that each one of us may 
sometimes have to accept something slightly less to our advantage than 
we might have got— on that single occasion— by ourselves, This is the 
price, and the difficulty, of unity. Then, too, the Big Powers will try to 
prevent us from forging a real united front, and if we succeed they will 
constantly endeavour to break it up. They will approach us individually, 
offering this little concession, that little advantage. Yet if we succumb to 
these temptations they will continue their domination over us; they will 
even strengthen their contro] over our political freedom because they will 
have again demonstrated their effective power. Yet in economic unity we 
do have a defence for our freedom, if we have the courage to pursue it. 
A real determination to help each other, and to stand together on econo- 
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mic matters in relation to the developed and wealthy nations of the world, 
can lead to a new situation. 


But is this possible? Isaid earlier that a military defence alliance 
between us is a dream; is talk of real and continuing economic unity any 
more realistic? Is this kind of “trade union loyalty” possible between 
poor nation States, or does our nationhood force each government to 
pursue only the short-term interests of its own citizens? Will any of us be 
able to withstand the political bribery of some immediate short-term 
apparent advantage for our own people and our own economics? 


The answers to these questions depend on ourselves, and our ability 
and willingness to defend our national independence. For independent 
nationhood in any real sense will become increasingly impossible for any 
of us unless we combine and co-operate together. Economic co-operation 
among ourselves is an essential part of the struggle to maintain our 
freedom. Without it we Shall each become ever more involved in the 
economies— and thus in the power— of the big States. 


It is certainly true that our separate nationhood creates difficulties 
as it means that each of our governments is responsible only to the people 
of its own State. But I believe that we can make our peoples understand 
that their freedom depends upon co-operation with other poor States. 
And wecan make them understand, also, that economic strength is a 
greater safeguard for their freedom than such military power as would be 
within our capacity. For our people know from direct and personal exp- 
erience that a hungry man, or a man trying to improve his standard of 
living, is at the mercy of those who control the food and the means of 
production. It is for this reason that wage-earners combine into trade 
unions in order to improve their effective power. It is for this reason that 
our peasants have begun to form marketing co-operatives so as to receive 
more for their produce. What they know, and we know, to be true for 
the workers and peasants of our nations is also true for those undeveloped 
nations who are struggling to be free ina world dominated by a new 
powerful State. We must work together, as a united group; or, one by 
one, we shall be forced to follow the policies determined by others. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : All the member nations of the Non-aligned 
Conference have recognized that it is impossible to be independent as 
dipiomatic or military tails to a large kite. That knowledge caused us 
to choose non-alignement. We must now apply that same truth to econo- 
mic matters. We shall never be really free while our economic weakness, 
and our economic aspirations, force us to our knees as supplicants or as 
scavengers of the world’s wealth. Separately that is, and will remain, our 
position. We shall beg or wheedle our way towards a little development 
here, a little investment there— all on terms determined by others. 


But together, or even in groups, we are much less weak. We have 
the capability to help each other in many ways, each gaining in the 
process. And as a combined group we can meet the wealthy nations on 
very different terms; for though they may not need any one of us for their 
own economic health, they cannot cut themselves off from all of us, 
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Such a change is within our power. It does not demand an econo- 
mic strength which we do not have. It requires only a political conscio- 
usness, and a political will. And these depend upon our courage and the 
intensity of our desire for real independence. 


It is the question of economic self-reliance and economic co-opera-. 
tion which I believe must be given special consideration at the next 
Non-aligned Conference. We shall undoubtedly reiterate the truths which 
we have already spoken— about the need for real action against colonial- 
ism and racialism, about the need for nuclear disarmament, about the 
importance of supporting the United Nations, andso on. But this time 
pur meeting must do more. It must recognize that freedom and economic 
backwardness are incompatible in the modern world. And it must work 
out a combined strategy for overcoming the poverty which now endangers 
the real independence of every member nation. 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: on behalf of everyone 
in Tanzania, J wish this Preparatory Conference great success in its 
deliberations. 


The following is the text of the final communique of the Preparatory 
Meeting of Non-aligned countries : 


Final Communique 


Pursuant to the agreement reached by the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Non-aligned countries at their meeting held on September 27, 
1969, in New York during the 24th session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, the Preparatory Meeting of Non-aligned States was convened 
in Dar-es-Salaam (Tanzania) from 13 to 17 April 1970, at the invitation 
of the Government of the United Republic of Tanzanja. 


The following States participated: 


1. Afghanistan, 2. Algeria, 3. Botswana, 4. Burundi, 5. Comeroon, 
6, Central African Republic, 7. Ceylon, 8. People’s Republic of the Congo, 
9. Democratic Republic of the Congo, 10. Cuba, 11. Cyprus, 12. Equa- 
torial Guinea, 13. Ethiopia, 14. Ghana, 15. Guinea, 16. Guyana, 17. India, 
18. Indonesia, 19. Iraq, 20. Jamaica, 21. Jordan, 22. Kenya, 23. Kuwait, 
24. Laos, 25, Lebanon, 26. Lesotho, 27. Liberia, 28. Libya, 29. Malawi, 
30. Malaysia, 31. Mali, 32. Mauritania, 33. Mauritius, 34. Morocco, 
35. Nepal, 36. Rwanda, 37. Senegal, 38. Sierra Leone, 39. Singapore, 
40. Somalia, 41. People’s Republic of South Yemen, 42. the Sudan, 
43. Swaziland, 44. Syria, 45. Tunisia, 46. Uganda, 47. United Arab 
Republic, 48. United Republic of Tanzania, 49. Yemen Arab Republic, 
50. Yugoslavia, 51. Zambia. 


The following States were represented by observers :— 
1. Argentina, 2. Bolivia, 3. Brazil, 4. Chile, 5. Colombia, 6. Peru, 
7. Trinidad & Tobago, 8. Venezuela. 


The Assistant Secretary-General of the OAU attended as observer. 
In addition, the following Liberation Movements addressed the Meeting : 
1. National Liberation Movement of Comoro, 2. Zimbabwe African 
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National Union, 3. Palestine Liberation Organisation, 4. Zimbabwe African 
Peoples Union, 5. African National Congress of South Africa. 


The participants discussed the prevailing international situation and 
reviewed the role played by non-aligned States, discussed also the 
importance of economic self-reliance of and economic co-operation among 
the non-aligned countries themselves for furthering that policy, and 
made specific recommendations for consideration by the Heads of State 
or Governments at the proposed Summit Conference of the non-aligned 
countries. The participants also discussed the date and the venue of the 
Summit Conference and the arrangements relating thereto. 


During the general discussion, the participants reaffirmed their 
countries’ adherence to the principles and criteria of non-alignment as 
expressed at the Non-aligned Conferences of Belgrade and Cairo, held 
in 1961 and 1964 respectively. They noted the important changes in the 
international situation and agreed that they should continue to assert 
their distinctive policies and principles in order to maintain and 
consolidate their independence and promote international co-operation 
on the basis of equality of all nations, big and small. 


The participants noted with grave concern the deterioration of the 
situation in the Middle East. The continued occupation of Arab lands, 
as well as the escalation of military actions against civilian populations 
by Israel, was considered a hindrance to the attainment of peace and a 
just solution. Reaffirming the inadmissibility of the acquisition of 
territories by war, the participants call for the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from all territories occupied in the wake of the June 5, 1967 war, and for 
respect of the rights of the Arab peoples as a prerequisite to the advent 
of peace in the area. In this respect, the participants called for the complia- 
nce with and implementation of the relevant U.N. resolutions, particularly 
the November 22, 1967 Security Council Resolution. In accordance with 
the relevant resolutions of previous Non-aligned Conference they also 
reaffirm the full restoration of the rights of the Arab people of Palestine 
to their usurped homeland, and proclaim their full support to the Arab 
people of Palestine in their struggle for liberation from colonialism and 
racism, and for the recovery of their inalienable rights. 


The participants affirmed their support for the Vietnamese people’s 
struggle against foreign domination and called for immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of all foreign forces from Vietnam asa 
prerequisite to a peaceful solution of the Vietnamese problem. The 
participants also voiced their great concern regarding the current develop- 
ments in South-east Asia, and condemned foreign interventions in the 
States of that region. They reaffirmeed the right to sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of all the States in the region and the right to 
determine their destiny without any interference from outside. 


While reviewing the international situation, the participants noted 
the aggravation of the phenomenon of local wars. They observed that 
the forces of colonialism and imperialism were still active in precipitating 
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these wars in furtherance of their interests and noted in particular their 
increasing tendency to use force, or threat of force, against the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, unity and territorial integrity of small and medium 
States. They also noted that these forces pursue a policy of racial 
discrimination and support, overtly or covertly, the existence of racist 
regimes. 


Considering the problem of decolonisation, the participants 
reaffirmed the legitimacy of the struggle of all peoples for their liberation 
and independence and emphasised the dangers of colonialism, imperialism 
and racism, The participants condemn the colonial and fascist regime of 
Portugal, the apartheid regime of South Africa and the illegal racist 
minority regime in Zimbabwe for their exploitation and suppression of 
the African people of these areas. At the same time, they declare their 
extreme opposition to the policies of those States which continue to 
support and sustain colonial and racist regimes in the exploitation of the 
peoples of those territories and the denial of their just aud inalienable 
tight to freedom. The participants considered the perpetuation of 
_ colonialism as a crime against humanity and a threat to international peace 
and security. For this reason they call for the immediate and unconditional 
implementation of the United Nations Declaration on Decolonisation 
(U.N. GA Resolution 1514 XV). They further call upon all States 
to urgently extend political and material support to those peoples 
struggling under the yoke of colonial oppression, and pledge their full 
solidarity with all liberation movements fighting against colonial 
comination. 


The participants stressed the importance of the universality 
of the United Nations and the urgent need of giving the People’s 
Republic of China her rightful place in the Organisation. 


The participants stressed the need for strengthening the United 
Nations and its Specialised Agencies so that it can more effectively play its 
role to promote world peace and security. In this respect, they noted with 
concern the increasing tendency to disregard UN resolutions resulting in 
the failure to apply the provisions of the Charter specifically designed to 
ensure compliance with UN decisions and the application of enforcement 
measures. The participants called for concerted action by the Non- 
aligned States in the UN and specifically for the co-ordination of their 
activities at the United Nations and other international forums. The 
participants accorded special significance to the UN Silver Jubilee and 
discussed its political, economic and social implications. In this context 
they pointed out the particular importance of the joint action to be 
undertaken by the representatives of the non-aligned countries for the 
elaboration and adoption, during the 25th session of the UN General 
Assembly, of documents on the following :— 


The action programme on the implementation of the Declaration 
on Decolonisation. 


The Declaration on the principles of friendly relations among 
States. 
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The international development strategy for the second Development 
Decade, and 


The proclamation of the Disarmament Decade. 


The participants discussed in depth the problems of economic and 
technical co-operation for development, with special reference to the 
objectives of the non-aligned countries. The recommendations of the 
Preparatory Meeting on these subjects are attached as a special Annexure 
of the Communique. 


The participants on behalf of their governments unaninously agreed 
to the holding of the third Conference of Heads of State and Govern- 
ment of the Non-aligned Countries with the object of promoting and 
consolidating the principles of non-alignment, in order to strengthen 
peace, freedom, development and international co-operation, 


The Preparatory Meeting agreed that invitations to the conference 
would be issued by the host State to countries on the basis of the criteria’ 
of non-alignment laid down in 1961 and 1964. 


It was also decided:— 


(a) that the Third Non-aligned Summit should be held before 
the 25th anniversary session of the U. N. General Assem- 
bly. 


(b) that it should be convened in Lusaka, the capital of the 
Republic of Zambia. 


(c) that a Standing Committee be formed consisting of 16 to 
maintain liaison and co-ordination with the host country 
for the purposes of carrying out the necessary preparations. 


(d) that the Foreign Ministers of the participating countries 
meet prior to the Summit Conference. 


The Preparatory Meeting recommends the following agenda for 


approval by Heads of State or Government for the Third Summit 
Conference:— 


L A Declaration for Peace, Freedom, Development and Co-opera- 
tion and democratization of international relations. 


Ii. General discussion of the international situation. 


Il]. The safeguarding and strengthening of world peace and security 
in the changing world situation: 


(a) Role of non-alignment and strengthening of co-operation 
among non-aligned countries; 
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(b) Strengthening of the UN and its Specialized Agencies; 


(c) General and complete disarmament; 


(d) Military pacts, foreign troops and bases; 
(e) Principles of peaceful and universal co-existence. 


IV. The safeguarding and strengthening of national independence, 
sovereignty, territorial integrity of and equality among States: 


(a) Action for the liberation of countries under colonial domi- 
nation and support to Liberation Movements; 


(b) Eradication of all forms of racial discrimination and 
apartheid; 


(c) Neo-colonialism; 


(d) Safeguarding and strengthening of independence of non- 
aligned countries; 


(e) Non-interference in the internal affairs of States. 


V. Economic development and self-reliance : 


(a) Bilateral, regional and inter-regional co-operation among 
non-aligned and developing countries; 


(b) Policies regarding trade and aid; 


(c) Second U. N. Development Decade. 


VI. Any other subject. 


On the conclusion of the Preparatory Meeting of Non-aligned 
Countries, the participants noted with appreciation that work had been 
carried out in a cordial and friendly atmosphere, and took this opportu- 
nity to express their gratitude to the President and government and people 
of the United Republic of Tanzania for their efforts to ensure the success 
of this Preparatory Meeting. 


Joint Communique of the Economic Committee as adopted by 
the Drafting Committee 


The participants at the Preparatory Meeting of the Non-aligned 
Countries expressed their highest sense of appreciation for the inspiring 
inaugural address of the President of Tanzania, Mwalimu Jelius K. Nyerere, 
in which he called for a dynamic approach to the solution of socio-econo- 
mic problems facing the non-aligned countries. His address set the tone 
for their deliberations, 
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The participants at the Preparatory Meeting agreed that the real 
threat to their independence stemmed from the continuance of an out- 
dated and iniquitous pattern of economic relationships with the more 
economically advanced countries. In this situation developing countries 
were at the mercy of forces often beyond their control. Non-alignment 
therefore should mean the maximum possible degree of national self- 
reliance in the process of development leaving each country free to deter- 
mine its national and international policies; and in this respect it would 
be both each country’s right and duty to make the utmost use of its own 
human and naturalresources in the framing of its development policies, 
to secure for its people in the shortest possible time a minimum standard 
of living consistent with human dignity. Participating countries recognise 
that their national economic developement could not be pursued in 
isolation. As a group they could help bolster their freedom from econo- 
mic domination by working together and by co-operating for their 
mutual benefit. In the view of the participating countries the progress of 
each member depends on the progress of all and this was a truth which 
could be rejected only at their peril. In this context they see the need to 
foster economic co-operation among the developing countries at all levels, 
They endorse actions aimed at working out sub-regional, regional and 
inter-regional arrangements. In particular they support the idea of nego- 
tiating wide-ranging agreements on tariff concessions, extended to all 
developing countries and clearing arrangements for trade among deve- 
loping countries on a global scale. The full benefits of trade expan- 
sion conducted on this basis can be derived if mutual agreement on the 
location of large scale multi-national and multi-regional industries can be 
also reached. There is also a need for a co-ordinated policy covering such 
questions as mutual exchange of technical skills, establishment of joint 
ventures in insurance and re-insurance, shipping, airlines and other fields 
of transport and communication. A common approach in regard to 
private foreign investment is equally desirable. Only through fostering 
the economic solidarity of developing countries by means of such measur- 
es as these can material safeguards be devised against their vulnerability to 
outside pressures. In this common endeavour due account should be 
taken of the differences in the various levels of development between 
developing countries. 


The participants also recognise that while it is for developing 
countries themselves to bear the main responsibility to accelerating their 
economic and social progress both at the national level and within a 
framework of mutual co-operation, these efforts will be frustrated if 
concommitant international policies were not adopted to create an enyi- 
ronment conducive to supplementing and strengthening these efforts. 
These policies should be directed towards involving the developing 
countries in all major currents of world progress so as to ensure a genuine 
partnership in development. The primary aim of development should be the 
advancement of the entire world economy of which the development of the 
economies of developing countries forms a vital part. 


The Preparatory Meeting of non-aligned countries recalled that in 
the course of the past decade, a new institutional framework for inter- 
national co-operation has been established particularly within the United 
Nations system to give effect to the new international development strategy 
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proclaimed at the United Nations Conferences on Trade and Develop- 
ment held in Geneva and New Delhi and elaborated in the Charter of 
Algiers adopted at a Ministerial meeting of the Group of 77 developing 
countries in Algiers. The effective functioning of the institutions which 
had been created hinges essentially on the readiness of the world com- 
munity, primarily the governments of the developed countries to exercise 
their political will in implementing agreed programmes of action. 


Itis therefore with profound disappointment that the non-aligned 
countries note that progress towards the formulation of a strategy for the 
second Development Decade has commanded universal international 
support only at the level of generalities. Agreement has been tentatively 
reached that the average annual rate of growth in the Gross Product of 
the developing countries as a whole during the second UN Development 
Decade should be at least 6 per cent with the possibility of attaining a 
higher rate in the second half of the Decade to be specified on the basis 
of a comprehensive mid-term review. This agreement has been reached 
despite a growing feeling among developing countries that the target 
involved was too modest. Yet there is a notable lack of political will to 
accept those specific commitments early enough in the decade which would 
form the basis for translating into reality the agreement on a growth of 
target for the Decade as a whole. A failure to implement by 1972 the 
1 per cent development assistance target including its official component 
of 75 per cent would irretrievably damage the prospects of reaching the 
agreed target of growth for the decade; the opportunity of meeting these 
development assistance targets within this time limit through the linking 
of development assistance with the creation of additional liquidity has 
been consistently ignored. Time-tables for the softening of the terms of 
aid so that the debt service obligations of developing countries bear a 
reasonable relationship to their export earning in a manner compatible 
with the economic independence of non-aligned nations, and for the 
untying of aid, not yet been drawn up. Commitments to market access 
in all economically advanced countries, including the centrally planned 
economies of Eastern Europe, both in the field of commodities and in the 
field of manufactures should become effective by 1972. Equally vital is 
the introduction of a scheme of general non-discriminatory and non- 
reciprocal preferences before the launching of the development decade. 
The Preparatory Meeting deplores the lack of seriousness of purpose 
evident in the unwillingness of the developed countries to implement 
measures of structural adjustment at an early date so as to facilitate the’ 
increased absorption of products from the developing countries. The 
absence of the early implementation of a scheme of supplementary financ- 
ing jeopardizes the possibility of protecting the development plans of 
developing countries and the targets for the Decade against disruption 
from unforeseen shortfalls in export earnings. 


There is also the need to prevent the emergence of a new form of 
technological colonialism in the absence of a negotiated international] 
machinery to govern the transmission of developments in science and 
technology to the poor nations of the world. In short it is vital that inter- 
national organisations operating in all fields of development should trans- 
form themselves more specifically into forums for a genuine negotiation of 
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specific actions operative within specific periods of time. The participants, 
assembled in Dar-es-Salaam, unequivocally endorse the views expressed 
in other international forums aimed at the securing of specific com- 
mitments for action from the developed countries early enough in the 
Development Decade to warrant a reasonable expectation of the achieve- 
ment of the development targets laid down for the Decade as a whole. 


The participants also recognise that economic development is a com- 
plex and many sided process and that no single target such a rate of 
growth of Gross Product could represent an adequate index of develop- 
ment. Any national plan which conveys no targets for reducing poverty, 
unemployment, inequality, ignorance and disease can scarcely be consi- 
dered a development plan; and this is as true for an international strategy 
of development as much as fora strategy of national development. The 
non-aligned countries recognise that the ultimate purpose of develop- 
ment is to provide opportunities for a better life to all sections of their 
populations by inter alia removing flaring inequalities in the distribution of 
income and wealth, eliminating mass poverty and social injustice, creating 
new employment opportunities and providing better education and health 
facilities. Such measures are both the end-products and instruments of 
economic and social change. Recognising, that a sustained increase in 
per capita gross product is a necessary condition for strengthening the 
process of social change, there is equally need for international agreement 
on minimum targets in each of these areas of social development as part 
of the strategy for the second Development Decade. 


Development plans incorporating such minima should find external 
financial and technical support from international institutions. The 
participants strongly condemn colonialism and neo-colonialism in all their 
manifestations and the occupation of parts of territories of non-aligned 
developing countries which constitute a hindrance to their development. 
Such occupation leads to the expropriation of their natural resources to the 
impairment of their future economic well being. 


They emphasise the urgency of non-aligned countries and the inter- 
national community complying with the economic sanctions adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly against colonialist and racist regimes of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal. 


They also stress the imperative need for removing discriminatory 
measures taken in the context of military pacts and aimed at impending the 
flow of trade among developing countries. 


The Preparatory Meeting calls upon the representatives of develop- 
ing countries to co-ordinate their endeavours amongst themselves and with- 
in the relevant U.N. bodies, in order to achieve the objectives embodied 
in this communique, Charter of Algiers and other joint declarations. 


Activities of the Council 


The following is an account of the activities of the Council during 
the quarter. 


Film Show 


The Council organised a two-day film show, ‘Glimpses of Africa”, 
at the Triveni Kala Sangam from April 10-11. The Council records its 
appreciation of the Governments of Kenya, Senegal and France and the 
Embassy of Mauritius for the loan of the following films: 


(1) Sindiely, (2) Tassili N Ajjer, (3) Visages d’Algeria, (4) Un 
Autre Regard (Another Viewpoint), (5) Art Negre (African Art), 
(6) Kenya’s Cultural Heritage, (7) Grand Mogol a Touba, and 
(8) Maurice-L’lle de France. 


Lunches and Talks 


The Council gave a lunch in honour of Mrs. M. Galukande and 
Mrs. Y. N. Kaboggoza, prominent social workers from Uganda, who were 
in India at the invitation of the Ministry of Education. 


Mr. Surendra B. Thakur, Editor of Nguwmo, a Swahili daily of 
Tanzania, was interviewed by the Executive Secretary on All India Radio 
on the prospects of Swahili becoming the lingua franca of East Africa and 
the place of English in the future. ; 


The Executive Secretary gave a lunch in honour of Mr. A. Kamalohdo, 
Chairman, Mufulira Copper Mines, Zambia. 


On Africa Day, May 25, a talk was given on behalf of the Council 
by the Executive Secretary on All India Radio, The theme was “African 
Unity—Economic Co-operation the First Step.” 


Donations Received 


The Council received a donation of two albums of educational slides 
on Africa from the Government of France. 


It received a set of books on Africa from the Africa Institute of 
the USSR Academy of Science, Moscow, and it has been agreed to conti- 
nue the exchange of publications in the future. 


The Government of Uganda has donated nine craft objects for 
permanent display in the new building of the Council. The Council records 
its grateful thanks for these valuable donations. 
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A pamphlet on the recent elections in Ghana, prepared specially for 
the Council by Professor Dennis Austin, Manchester University, who was 
specially invited by the Government of Ghana to observe the elections, 
was published by the Council. 


It was decided to bring out a special number of Africa Quarterly on 
“India and Africa— A Decade of Co-operation.” 


The next booklet in the Independent Africa Series wiil be on Libya 
for which the manuscript has been received. 


African Music 


The Council has secured French recordings with explanatory texts in 
English of the authentic and traditional music of West Africa and Ethiopia. 
It is intended to utilise these in a special programme along with a 
photographic exhibition of Traditional African Instruments in co-operation 
with the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held on May 9 to discuss 
the progress of the work on the Council’s building and its finances. The 
Committee agreed in principle to observe 1971 as International Year for 
Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination in response to an 
appeal from the Acting Chairman, Special Committee on the Policies of 
Apartheid of the Government of the Republic of South Africa. Details 
of the programmes and publicity to be done are under preparation. 


General Secretary of the Council Appointed Ambassador 


Dr. Gopal Singh, General Secretary of the Council, was appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Bulgaria. The Council places on record its deep 
appreciation of the services rendered by him to the Council during his 
tenure. His wide contacts and generous hospitality enabled the Council to 
interest a growing number of persons in its work. Dr. Gopal Singh 
continues to serve on the Editorial Board of Africa Quarterly. 


Book Reviews 


The Wretched of the Earth 
Frantz Fanon, Penguin Books, 1969, Rs, 7.50. 


A Dying Colonialism 
Frantz Fanon, Pelican Books, 1970, Rs. 4.20. 


Towards the African Revolution 
Frantz Fanon, Penguin Books, 1967, Rs. 4.60. 


T is a good thing that these celebrated little volumes are now available 


in comparatively cheap editions. If one has to understand, in so far as 
one may, the world in ferment today, it is a must to read Fanon. With a 
fine impatience which one can understand but not always approve, youth 
in many countries give vent to the torment in their souls by dubbing much 
of the revolution of our times as indicating less the way to the good life 
than a wavering in that direction. To the thoughtful among them it is men 
like Che’ Guevara and Frantz Fanon, both of whom were trained 
in medicine and adopted countries not entirely their own and literally 
burnt themselves in the fire of the revolution they yearned for, who 
offer rn guidelines for the militant march—for it can be no other—to the 
new life. 


Che’s selected works are now available in an American edition, but 
much more than Che’, for whom writing was a thing apart while the tasks 
of revolution were his whole existence, Fanon was a writer par excellence, 
combining power and a kind of muted passion which made for literary 
peauty in his work. For most of us in India it is not easy to know how 
far present-day Algeria has succeeded in living up to the promise of the 
Algerian revolution but that revolution has had in Fanon a spokesman, 
pena unmatched in the case of other comparable events in the last two 

ecades. 


In his Letters from Russia (1930), Rabindranath Tagore referred to 
his talks in Moscow with a young Korean revolutionary and wrote back 
to his people that they had yet a very great deal to do and immensely more 
suffering to undergo before India could win her freedom. Our usual 
sanctimonious talk about the gentle mystique of Gandhism notwithstand- 
ing, it does appear that though our people have suffered stupendously— 
the partition of India, its concomitant happenings and its aftermath ex- 
tracted a price heavier than in most clear-cut revolutions—we purchased 
our freedom, aptly called by Britain the ‘transfer of power’, with a coin that 
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was politically and ethically counterfeit, the result being that even today 
the glow of freedom, of which Jawaharlal Nehru used to speak in 1946, 
. remains almost unlit in the hearts of our people. Thus it is somewhat 
` painful for an Indian, though at the same time elevating, to read Fanon 
expounding beautifully the power of the Algerian revolution residing 
in “the radical mutation” that the Algerian, the women perhaps more 
than the men, had undergone. A new dimension, painfully but heroically 
achieved thus came to be added to the Algerian’s existence. He had risen 
from centuries-old, ruthless oppression and can never again be settled 
back in servitude. 


There can be “no easy walk to freedom”, wrote Nelson Mandela, 
condemned by the South African Government in 1964 to life imprison- 
ment. Che’ Guevara had spoken of “the way of dignity” which the so- 
called “inferior peoples’? must take, opposing spirit to strength no doubt 
but also weapon to weapon, even in unequal combat, for otherwise the 
spirit would sag. None has written a more strident and, at the same time, 
quietly luminous, manifesto of the new ‘Third World’ of the emergent coun- 
tries than Frantz Fanon. He exposes not only the politico-economic but 
also the psychological degradation of imperialism and indicates the way 
towards socialism. Pursuing that way one could not, Fanon was positive, 
always eschew violence. Western imperialism, with its pious platitudes 
insufficient to cloak a basic and, in the circumstances, nearly ineluctable 
inhumanity, had created a situation where the urge of the masses increas- 
ingly tended to be for “an equal humanity or an equal annihilation”. Why 
think of disarming an awakened people when they were overtaken by a 
despair so deep and at the same time anger against established conditions 
so ardent that the normal fears and hesitations no longer exercised the ex- 
pected restraints ? And the imperialist everywhere has so much to answer, 
for particularly the French colon in North Africa whom Fanon knew inside 
out, that one understands Jean Paul Sartre saying as he does in a preface 
to the Wretched of the Earth, that on Fanon’s showing “his irrepressible 
violence is neither sound and fury, nor the resurrection of savage instincts 
nor even the effect of resentment: it is man re-creating himself”. No 
wonder Sartre says this, for Fanon has helped him and other sensitive 
Westerners to come face to face with “that unexpected revelation, the 
striptease of our humanism”’. 


How much the colon and his like have to answer for in history! To 
them the customs and culture of colonised people are the very sign of a 
congenital poverty of spirit and a constitutional depravity. So even a de 
Gaulle, supposedly a sophisticate, speaks of ‘‘the yellow multitudes”? even 
as he bends painfully in Indo-China, and a Monsieur Meyer seriously 
adjures the French National Assembly that the Republic must not be 
prostituted by allowing the Algerian people to become part of it. “Not 
so very long ago”, writes Sartre, “the earth numbered two thousand million 
men and one thousand five hundred million natives”. The White Man 
had his Burden to carry, to keep watch over the “lesser breed beyond the 
Law”. That “lesser breed” has woken up, not merely to bawl and bark 
but to bite. It is precisely at the moment he realises his humanity that he 
begins to sharpen the weapons, with which he will secure his victory. 
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Fanon’s books have to be read and fully savoured, and no brief 
notice can do justice to them. As a psychiatrist who had at the same 
time an inviolable commitment to the revolution he had written on the 
theme of alienation in colonial society. He turned then to the massive 
struggle in Algeria against French imperialism. He showed with the charm 
and insight inseparable from his style how in the people’s upsurge age-old 
taboos and traditions were re-assessed. There are beautiful passages on 
the role of Algerian women and on the veil which took on a new meaning. 
Changes in the family structure also came on account of the exigencies of 
a revolution from which none but traitors and cowards could stay away. 


The betrayal of the French Left over Algeria was so patent that 
Fanon’s view of it is acceptable, but one may wonder ifthe proletariat in 
advanced countries have been passive or active accomplices of imperialism 
and therefore so long corrupted that they have turned out to be histori- 
cally insignificant as a revolutionary force. Let us not forget that Fanon 
died at the age of 36 nearly 10 years ago, and a certain stress in his writ- 
ings, wholly justified as and when he wrote, need not be thought of as 
immutable. Our world is a complicated enough place, and the entire 
rightfulness of movements like Black Power notwithstanding, one should be 
somewhat wary about a mystique of the “colonial disinherited” replacing, 
as it does in the opinion of some people, the solidarity of all the exploited 
in class society. Algeria and Vietnam, as well as some others of the lamps 
of recent history, mean a great deal more than a kind of Sorelian celebra- 
tion of ‘cleansing’ violence which by itself rejuvenates the earth and trans- 
forms former slaves and former masters alike into human beings. When sheer 
determination was called for, it was incumbent on one to see ones target 
at a time and go all out for it. If Fanon’s sensitive mind had been there 
to respond to the torments and tasks of the last involved but still inspiring 
decade, the world would have had more from himto ponder and rejoice 
over. 


One last word will perhaps be permitted. Even a rapid reading of 
these Fanon volumes is a reminder of the rapidness and vacuity of what in 
grandiloquent moments of vanity some of us have called the Indian Revo- 
lution. Nothing great can be achieved by cunning—this was the warning 
long ago of Vivekananda who knew our people’s foibles which protracted 
subjugation had accentuated. We have neither laboured enough for in- 
dependence nor after its technical achievement. We have never yet been 
ready to pay the price which history—that cruel goddess—does not fail to 
extract for worthwhile gains. We have never sufficiently turned the search- 
light inwards in order to know ourselves, our strength and our weaknesses 
and our relation to the vortex that is world politics. A study, howsoever 
cursory, of Fanon’s writings calls for the introspection and effort of 
thought to which we are so pitifully allergic. 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


African Development and Europe 


Edited by John Burley and Peter Tregear; Pergamon Press, 40 sh (Flexi- 
cover 30 sh.) 
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TH book under review is a report of a seminar held in Cambridge in 

1966 under the auspices of the International Student Movement 
for the United Nations. The participants were students, African and 
European, who had before them broad statements by experts on various 
aspects of African development. One wishes that the summary of the 
discussions had been less skimpy and that one did not have the uneasy 
feeling that the participants were somewhat overawed by the eminence of 
the persons who stated the problems. Nevertheless, we have here a 
useful compendium of the issues involed in African economic develop- 
ment. 


The title of the book gives the slightly misleading impression of an 
exclusive concern with European involvement in African development. 
In fact, with the exception of Dr. Van Der Vaeren’s piece on the EEC’s 
trade relations with EAMA countries, the discussion has a wider concern 
with the problems of African development as such. This is just as well, 
since the amplitude of the theme has been enlarged as a consequence. 


One preliminary point should be got out of the way: Being the 
report of a discussion in 1966 — with the statistics available to the 
participants even older — its factual base is somewhat outdated. And 
the book has otherwise also been overtaken by events. For example, 
the discussicn of the trade relations between Europe (especially the EEC) 
and the Airican countries does not take into account developments 
subsequent’ to 1966, the Algiers Declaration of the 77, the Second 
UNCTAD, the negotiations for the revision of the Yaounde Convention 
after its expiry in 1969, the progress of the tortuous negotiations towards 
a uniform mon-reciprocal reduction of tariff barriers by all developed 
countries to the manufactures and semi-manufactures of all developing 
countries. It would have greatly added to the value of the book if these 
developmenzs had been summarised as an appendix. 


Incompleteness of another kind arises from the political develop- 
ments since 1966. Changes in the political set-ups in Ghana and Nigeria 
(where the status quo has mercifully been restored after a civil war) have 
made the book somewhat outdated in a narrow sense. 


But in another sense, these developments do not invalidate the basic 
theme of the book which transcends short-term statistics and political 
vicissitudes. African societies share among themselves and with their 
Asian and Latin American counterparts the daunting task of developing 
their economic resources for obtaining for their people a standard of 
living better than the pitifully low one that now obtains. This isa 
complex and many-sided endeavour. In particular, it is not an exclu- 
sively economic enterprise. The editors of this book are right in their 
warning that ‘“‘economic growth cannot be fostered simply by raising the 
rate of capital accumulation” at all and that it is affected by non- 
economic factors. The implicit assumption in some of the naiver analyses 
of the problem that “the economics of development is a special case of 
the economics of growth’ and the rather simplistic ‘“‘models’ that go 
with it require profoundly to be modified. Gunnar Myrdal has analysed 
in pitiless rigour the errors of extrapolating Western notions of economic 
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growth in discussing Asian economic development and the tendency to 
ignore non-economic parameters like attitudes to work and leisure, 
inherited institutional frames and so on. 


In one sense, the problems of African economic development are not 
different from those of Asian development. Many of the points made in 
this book on agricultural and industrial backwardness, scarcity of capital 
and poor propensity to save, difficulties of industrialisation, dilemmas 
in the choice of scale, manpower management, rural development and the 
social problems arising from technological change are as much Asian as 
African. And yet, in some respects African problems are different from 
Asian. For example, Africa asa whole, as one of the contributions to 
the seminar mentions, is an under-populated continent and therefore 
“population explosion” is not a serious economic problem yet. Certainly 
it is not the continent’s Number 1 economic problem. This is reflected 
in the present volume not mentioning the problem except peripherally 
which is inconceivable in a book on Asian development. 


The difference between Asia and Africa comes out in the book in 
the relative emphasis that this and other problems receive in the discus- 
sion. The economic contexts are demonstrably different. For example, 
in Asia, as Prof. Hutchinson points out, a mutually beneficent economic 
interaction between the rural and urban economics has subsisted for 
centuries. This was not the case in Africa -until recently and this has 
implications for scales of production, consumption and marketing. 
African agriculture has been a subsistence activity in a sense that it has 
not been in, say, India. This also explains the clear-cut distinction 
between export-oriented, foreign-controlled cash crop production and 
the tradition-bound food production at the subsistence level of consump- 
tion in Africa. The relative maturity of the two sectors was never so 
sharply differentiated in India. The African economy is thus even more 
of a ‘“‘milch cow economy” in Mrs. Barbara Ward’s expressive phrase, 
providing, incidentally, a natural “nexus”? of ‘“‘associative status” with 
Europe. A vigorous and growing internal economic activity, of 
enlarging internal markets and production of surpluses for these markets 
is still a desideratum in‘many African countries. Food production in the 
traditional sector and its internal marketing is neglected to the extent of 
East Africa meeting 30 per cent of its needs of wheat in 1958 by 
imports. 


In industry, Africa has a long way to go. Some interesting accounts 
of development of infrastructure like the Upper Volta scheme and of the 
consumer goods industry in the private sector are given in the book. 
Mr. Peppercorn of Dunlops gives a revealing case history of foreign 
private capital’s involvement in African development. Indian readers 
will readily recognise the tricky choices involved in this area mentioned 
by Mr. Peppercorn. But the major theme is the scale of industrialisation 
and the consensus is, not surprisingly, in favour of the ‘intermediate 
technology’. This is so both for technological and employment reasons. 
A study by Prof. Bangbose of the Nigerian Institute of Social and 
Economic Research makes the point that the average capital per worker 
in large-scale industry is £1,200 to £7,000. A cement company with an 
investment of £4m. employs 583 persons and an aluminium utensils 
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company with an investment of £125,000 employs 104 persons. Thus 
capital intensive large-scale industry can hardly have serious employment 
justifications. 


Other subjects besides industry and agriculture discussed at the 
Seminar are manpower and management problems and the role of the 
civil services in development, and the socio-economic implications of 
rural development and technological change. Dr. Van Der Vaeren’s 
piece on trade relations between Europe and Africa is unavoidably dated. 
Other pieces of interest inthe book are factual accounts of initiatives in 
training and research for development. 


African development involves detailed choices at literally hundreds 
of levels. But, as Mr. George Hunter’s perceptive book “Best of Both the 
Worlds” has pointed out, these are not as agonising as they are some- 
times made out to be. They certainly involve the duty not to be slavishly 
imitative of methods that may have succeeded elsewhere. In many ways, 
the skipping of intermediate stages by being a late arrival as the techno- 
logical scene is a positively helpful factor. 


On the whole, this is a useful introduction to problems of economic 
development in Africa. 


N. S, JAGANNATHAN 
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a complete range of Tea Processing Equipment and can undertake design, supply and 
erection of complete tea factories. This tine of equipment ensures low cost, quality 
production from the time tender tea shoots arrive at the factory to the final packing for 
the auctions of the world. Yule Engineering puts precision into the international tea 


rocessing industry. 
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YULE ENGINEERING DIVISION: Manufacturers and Distributors of Marine 
Craft, process equipment for Sugar, Tea, Jute, Paper, Chemical & other plants ; 
Agro industrial machinery, Brick making plants, Heavy & Medium precision 
jobbing, foundry & fabrications. Fan Products for Industrial Ventilation. Aircondi- 
tioning Boiler fans, Mine Ventilation, Pueumatic Conveying, Dust Cleaning. A full 
range of Electrical Products, Transformers, Regulators, Rectifiers, Switch fuses. 
Isolators, Dropouts, Flamepraof Switchgears, Cable Boxes, Miniature Circuit 
Breakers, Control Panels, Lighting Fittings etc. Mining Equipment, Locomotives, 
gun eying Instruments, Installation, Erection, Instrumentation and Turnkey Project 
ngineers, 


ANDREW YULE & CO. LTD. ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
‘YULE HOUSE' 8, Clive Row, Calcutta 1. 


Branches: POMBAY—32, Nicol Road, Bilard Estate, Bombay O DELHI—127, 
Jorbagh, New Deihi-3  MADRAS—“Mount View” 132, Mount Road, Madres-6 
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CINEFILMS (Black & White) 
and 


MEDICAL X-RAY FILMS 


Contact 


REGE CINEFILMS LTD. 


So le Distributors for 


HINDUSTAN PHOTO FILMS MFG. CO. LTD. 


(A Government of India Enterprise) 


Registered Office : 
Industrial Assurance Building 
5th Floor, Churchgate 
BOMBAY-20 


Branches at: 
NEW DELHi—CALCUTTA—MADRAS 


Bombay Sales Office : 
227 Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worl 
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CHAIR PULLEY BLOCK : 
Capacity ranging 
from 500 to 10,000 
kgs 


COLD ROLLED STRIPS: 
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ROX STRAPPINGS : 
in all popular widths 
and thicknesses. 


ELECTRIC HOIST: 
Capacity from 200 
to 5,000 kgs. 
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Internationally Famous for Everything in Leather 





BDUL WAHID & COMPANY 


19, VEPERY HIGH ROAD, PERIAMET, 
mi MADRAS-3 
(TAMIL NADU) 
Phones : 33127 & 34409 Cable : MASHKUR Telex No. MS-481 
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TANNERS AND EXPORTERS OF WET BLUE CHROME AND 
VEGETABLE TANNED LEATHER, CHROME CRUST, SUEDES, 
UPPER AND GLOVING LEATHERS. 
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‘SHIP’BRAND chemicals 
across the continents 
around the world. 
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excellent packing and promised delivenes of 

$ SULPHATE OF ALUMINA FERRIC 

® ALUM (AMMONIA) 

® SULPHURIC ACID TECHNICAL 

® SULPHURIC ACID BATTERY GRADE r 
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Planning Experiments in India and Africa 


ASOKA MEHTA 


VER 15 years back, a foreign observer commented, “The wealth of 

Africa, with some conspicuous exceptions, is not that of the ripe 
fruit waiting to be plucked; it will require careful cultivation and nurturing 
for a long period before a full harvest may be won.” (William A 
Hance, African Economic Development, p. 284.) Since their attainment of 
independence, the many countries of Africa have forged ahead ahd their 
achievements in economic development and social change are writ large 
on the contemporary tablets of history. 


The countries of Africa are of varying size and differing natural 
endowments. The systems of government likewise show a great variety; 
while economic progress shows divergent rhythms, the forward march is 
obvious. The well-developed mining and other industries of colonial 
times have not only been strengthened, but, as in Zambia, their control 
by the African State has been largely realised. In petroleum, too, some 
spectacular results have been achieved, as in Nigeria. 


The most widespread and important economic activity in Africa is 
naturally agriculture. Here sustained development ensuring economic 
growth with social change is taking place and varying efforts at mobili- 
sing popular support and involvement in these activities are evident. 
The experiences in our country and those in the developing countries of 
Africa have many things in common, but we cannot claim the single- 
minded devotion that inspires the achievements in, say, Tanzania. The 
evocative aim of socialism has been provided there with an appropriate 
programme, and its implementation has proceeded apace by articulating 
the needed institutional expression. A cooperative commonwealth is, 
in fact, emerging ! 


To a greater extent than in India, there is a high degree of economic 
dependence on the export of a limited range of primary products. Where 
a country is very large, even if the economy is not fully developed, foreign 
trade accounts for a much smaller percentage of the national product than 
in small countries. That fact apart, the countries of Africa too are 
engaged in progressive development and diversification of their production 
structure, 


As in all developing countries the transformation starts with 
efforts at import substitution. “For East Africa as a whole (on the 
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basis of 1961 data) consumption imports are about half the total, invest- 
ment imports about a third” (Edith Whetham and Jean Currie: 
Readings in the Applied Economics of Africa, vol ii, p. 150). The import 
substitution programme starts with textiles-and clothing, soap and 
cigarettes, and moves on to paper and paper products, rubber products, 
fertilisers, chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, iron and steel and finally 
machine-manufacturing. The African countries have to chart the 
course that we are pursuing, except that import substitution in many 
directions, in their case, will require wider markets, hence there is the 
need to plan, in some areas, on a community of nations basis rather than 
exclusively on a national basis as a large country like ours cando. Our 
experience in overcoming the problems of gestation, of management, of 
transfer and development of technology etc., can provide some illuminating 
lessons to our African neighbours. 


Both Africa and India have their main resource in abundant man- 
pewer. Howto provide labour with remunerative work and how to 
steadily improve their productivity? Here Africa’s efforts provide 
valuable lessons for us. “In both north Africa and tropical Africa 
public works on development projects can be a powerful instrument both 
of development policy and of employment policy designed specifically to 
meet the employment and income needs of the unemployed, unskilled 
manpower. (Ibid, p. 200). In dovetailing the development policy and 
ae policy some of the African countries have shown significant 
results. - 


What are the political consequences of their development efforts? 
How far has the political structure been sustained or altered? Recently 
- Le Monde surveyed these developments, under the caption “Africa 
since Independence” and reached certain pessimistic conclusions : “In ten 
years, independent Black Africa has experimented with the multi-party 
and one-party systems and finally with a system excluding all political 
movements. This third type of the regime seems to be favoured by 
military leaders for the moment, although this does nothing to still the 
voices of dissent. It is, in fact, within the army that Africa’s personal, 
tribal, and, to a lesser extent, ideological clashes are taking place, and 
its monolithic structure seems just as fragile as that of the old political 
parties’. (Weekly Selection, August 5,1970). 


Facts, I find, do not support such a sweeping conclusion. In 
Ghana an “Oppositionless State” has given way to a functioning demo- 
cratic, parliamentary polity. In the three countries of East Africa popular 
ac are in power and the armed forces do not obtrude in 
politics. 


In the political as well as economic development of free Africa one 
is entitled to look to the future with faith and confidence. Both of us, 
Africans and Indians, have complex problems to overcome. We can be 
comrades-in-arms in the war against want, 


India’s Economic Relations with Africa 
MANUBHATI SHAH 


FRICA is a vast continent covering as much as 22 per cent of the 

land area of the world and roughly one-tenth of the human race. 

45 newly independent countries constitute this great new emerging 
continent of the world. 


Geographical proximity and close historical links have given India 
and Africa a special sense of neighbourliness. The economies of India 
and many countries of the African Continent are by and large complemen- 
tary. Therefore, they stand to derive mutual benefit by larger trade and 
economic cooperation. This explains the ancient ties of trade and 
commerce between Africa and India. 


India-Africa Development Association 


It is against this background that the India-Africa Development 
Association was formed in December, 1963, as a voluntary organisation 
of Indian industrialists.and business men with the active support of the 
Government of India and under the guidance and leadership of the 
` Central Government. 


The Association was constituted to act as aclearing house of ideas 
and suggestions, for fostering closer economic relations with African 
countries and to study, process and effectively deal with enquiries received 
from African countries for collaboration in different industrial and 
commercial fields. It also processes proposals for giving technical 
training to African nationals in Indian factories. 


Broadly, the following are the functions and objectives of the India- 
Africa Development Association: 


(i) To advise prospective entrepreneurs about the Investment Laws 
and Regulations governing collaboration in African countries; 


(ii) To investigate the opportunities available for industrial 
collaboration with African countries; 


(iii) To advise on the most suitable parties for such collaboration ; 


(iv) To arrange for scholarships for African technicians to be 
trained in industrial plants in India; 


(v) To facts attention on problems which hamper free flow of 
trade within India and African countries. 
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Since its inception, the Association has helped in sponsoring many 
delegations to African countries and arranging a number of scholarships 
for in-plant training for African technicians in various industrial units 
in India. It has also been instrumental in the arrangement of a number 
of industrial collaboration agreements. 


Despite the useful work the Association has been doing, the progress 
made by the IADA leaves much to be desired. The last meeting of the 
Association was held on June 6, 1968, after a gap of almost a year. 
This obviously suggests that the working of the Association has to be 
energised. Unfortunately the Central Government has not been giving 
as much time and attention to these Associations as is necessary for this 
vitel task. 


India’s Trade with Africa 


India’s trade with Africa, though significant, is small. The relevant 
figures of our two-way trade are given below: 








(Rs. million) 
1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 
Imports 859.8 943.3 1482.2 1414.3 
Exports 719.2 701.8 728.0 881.1 
Balance of 
Trade — 140.6 —241.5 —754.2 — 533.2 





Africa comprises 45 independent nations. Our trade, however, is 
concentrated with a very few countries. For example, the UAR and the 
Sudan, our largest trading partners, together account for over 65 per cent 
of our total exports to Africa and about 35 per cent of our total imports 
therefrom in 1969-70. In 1968-69, their share in our imports from 
Africa was as much as 50 per cent. Other African countries trading with 
India are Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia, Ethiopia, Mauritius, 
Nigeria, etc. Taken together, these countries (including the UAR and 
the Sudan) account for roughly 80 per cent our exports and around 70 
per cent of our imports. The need, therefore, of broadening the base 
of our two-way trade territorially cannot be over-emphasised. 


In terms of commondities too, there is good scope for diversification 
of our trade. Today, as in the past, jute goods, tea and cotton textiles 
constitute the bulk of our exports forming as much as 65-70 per 
cent of the total. Spices, unmanufactured, tobacco, synthetic fabrics, etc. 
are other significant items of our exports. There has, however, been 
some increases in our exports of engineering goods. Large-value contracts 
for the supply of railway wagons, transmission line towers and similar 
other products are under negotation with many African countries. 


As for our imports from Africa, raw cotton, raw cashewnuts 
copper, rock posphate and wattle extract are the principal items account- 
ing for roughly 80 per Cent of the total, i ' 
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Joint Ventures 

In the field of industrial collaboration, as many as 33 joint 
industrial projects have been accorded sanction by the Government of 
India tó be set up in various African countries. Of these more than 13 
are already in production and the remaining 20 projects are in the 
process of being set up. These projects cover a wide range of products such 
as textiles, cement, plastic, soap, printing ink, pharmaceutical products, 
sugar, food products and a variety of engineering items. Table I gives 
the information about these ventures. 


Africa is the upcoming continent. It has already arrived on the 
world scene. What India has so far done in the field of joint ventures is 
just the beginning. In the above 33 enterprises, hardly Rs. 25 crores is 
being invested by African and Indian partners. But the scope is enormous. 


Among the problems which have been coming in the way of our 
setting up joint ventures in African countries are non-existence of facilities 
to provide protection for Indian investments abroad against political 
risks or any other risks, paucity of institutional finance in the African 
countries, disparity in Indian and international prices of machinery and 
equipment, etc. These difficulties can be and should be easily solved. 
In addition, inadequate knowledge and information about the progress 
made by the Indian economy has to be widely disseminated. Lack of 
such information about India is also one of the major handicaps. 
Efforts, therefore, have to be made to project the industrial image of 
India widely and in a systematic manner. Reciprocally, the progress of 
African countries has to be widely publicised in India. 


The Governments of African countries have been very friendly and 
cordial to India’s initiative in setting up these joint ventures. Most of 
the Governments and peoples in African countries would like India’s 
business and trading communities in Africa to become industrial entre- 
preneurs to help them develop their natural resources. While after their 
newly won independence, they may not very much like the Asian trading 
communities, African countries fully appreciate India’s cooperation in 
industrialising their countries. It has also been our observation and 
experience that among the African nations, Indian entrepreneurs and 
India’s intermediate technologies, managerial skills, the comparatively 
thrifty nature of Indian enterprises and other qualities of non-interference 
have been more favoured as compared to other foreign investors. 


Thus the developing countries of Africa and a developing country 
like India owe an obligation to each other and to the wider humanity 
living in the 3/4th of the world which comprises the developing world to 
cooperate to fight backwardness, under-development and poverty through 
massive programmes of industrialisation and economic progress so that 
we may become equal partners with the rest of the prosperous world. 
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Country 
Kenya 


Ethiopia 


Nigeria 


Mauritius 


Uganda 


Zambia 


Ghana 


Libya 


Morocco 
Tanzania 
Togo 


Field of Collaboration 
1. Textiles 
2. Gripe Water Plant 
3. Woollen Textiles 
4. Manufacture of 
Fluoreszent fixtures and 
accessories 
5, Light Engg. Complex 
6. Cork Factory 
7. Paper & Pulp Project 
8. Textiles 
9. Soap Factory. 
10. Woollen Textiles Mills 
11. Man-made Films 
12. Malt House 
13. Aluminium Sheet Rolling 
Mill. 
14. Engg. Goods 
15. Textiles 
16. Solven: Extraction Plant 
17. Palm Kernel Crushing 
Plant 
18. Razor-blade factory 
19. Pencil Factory 
20. Mosaic Tiles & Rolling 
Shutters 
21. Rubber Products 
22. Flour Mill 
23. Food Canning Industry 
24. Sugar 
25. Jute Mills 
26. Enamelware Factory 
27. Re-refining used 
lubricants 
28. Manufacture of small 
wheel-type agricultural 
tractcrs 
29. Pipes 
30. Cork Factory 
31, Pharmaceutical Plant 
32. Radio Assembly Plant 
33. Enamelware 


TABLE I 


(Joint Ventures) 


Indian Collaborator 


Shri R.M. Goculdas, Bombay. 

M/s. K.T. Dongre & Co. (P) Ltd., 
Bombay. 

M/s. Raymond Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Bombay. 

M/s. Premier Lighting Industries 

(P) Ltd., 

Bombay. 

M/s. H. L. Malhotra & Sons (P) Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

M/s. Indian Cork Mills, 

Bombay. 

M/s. Birla-Bros. (P) Ltd., Calcutta 
M/s. Birla Bros. (P) Ltd., Calcutta. 
M/s. Bombay Soap Factory, Bombay. 
M/s. Duncan Bros. & Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

M/s. Birla Bros. (P) Ltd., Calcutta. 


M/s. Mohan Meakin Breweries Ltd., 
Ghaziabad. 


M/s. Hooseini Metal Works, 


Bombay. 
M/s. Birla Bros. (P) Ltd., Calcutta. 
: dos 
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M/s. H.L. Malhotra & Sons Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

M/s. Standard Pencil Factory, 
Madras. ' 


M/s. Sidharath Jasubhai, Ahmedabad. 


M/s. Swastic Rubber Products Ltd., 
Bombay. 
M/s. Vassanji Sons & Co., Bombay. 


M/s. Ayurved Sevasharam (P) Ltd., 
Udaipur. 


M/s. Walchandnagar Industries, 
Poona. 


M/s. Birla Bros. (P) Ltd., Calcutta. 
M/s. Bengal Enamel Works, Calcutta 
Shri R.V. Desai, Bombay. 


M/s. Escorts International, 
Faridabad. 


M/s. Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd., 
Bombay. 


M/s. Indian Cork Mfg. Mills, Bombay. 


Mrs. Sarla Somani, Bombay. 


M/s. Semi-Conductors Ltd., Calcutta. 


M/s. Hind Enamel Works Bombay. 


Remarks 


In operation. 
In operation. 


In operation. 


Being set up. 
In operation. 


Ip operation. 


In operation. 
In operation. 


In operation. 
In operation. 


Being set up. 
Being set up. 


In operation. 


Being set up. _.-- 


In operation. 


Being set up. 
Being set up. 


Being set up. 


In production. 


Being set up. 
Being set up. 
sados 
Being set up. 
Being set up. 
Being set up. 
Being set up. 


In operation. 
Being set up. 


Being set up. ` 


Being set up. 
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India’s Trade with the Associated African 
States—In Retrospect and Prospect 


M. L. GARG 


AFTER a span of five years the convention of association between 
the European Economic Community and the 18 African and 
Malagasy States associated with it, commonly known as the Yaounde 
Convention, expired in June last year’. The Second Yaounde convention 
was signed after long deliberations on July 29, 1969. Since the pro- 
cedures for ratification could not be completed, it will come into effect 
some time this year. In this paper an attempt has been made to assess the 
impact of the association of African States with the EEC on India’s trade 


with them. 


With a view to assisting the Associated States, a system of associa- 
tion in the Rome Treaty was envisaged. ‘This system of association was 
primartly designed to establish commercial preference for the benefit of 
the associated countries in the common market and to assist them in 
their infrastructural, social and economic development through invest- 
ment aid from the Community. Preferential treatment of imports from 
the Associated States was to be promoted by granting them the advantages 
of the tariff reductions that, under the Treaty, would apply to the six 
member States. Once the common external tariff of the Community was 
definitely established, the associated countries would enjoy free entry of 
their commodities in the common market. The Association trading 
system rests on the principle of separate free trade areas between the 
EEC Customs Union on the one side and each of the Associated States on 
the other. But this principle, which was broadly formulated in view of 
the requirements of GATT, is subject to vitally important exceptions on 
both sides. The Associated States may retain customs duties levied to 
meet their general development needs, to protect their infant industries 
or for revenue purposes. They may also form a customs union among . 
themselves discriminating against the EEC in favour of each other. They, 
therefore, have the freedom of action with regard to their own tariff 
arrangements, provided these do not discriminate between the different 
members of the EEC. On the EEC side free trade in temperate agricul- 
tural products is effectively restricted by the EEC’s common agricultural 
policy. The processed agricultural products are, for example, not 
covered by the convention which was negotiated before the common 
agricultural policy of the EEC had been agreed to. 


cmt rth are AR A miim e NE TN he ama e 


1, “The pre-Yaounde Convention — ‘continued _ ‘from January 1, 1958, to 
December 31, 1962. 
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As far as investment aid is concerned a $581 million investment 
fund under the pre-Yaounde Convention and a $730 million fund under 
the Yaounde Convention were provided. In the Second Yaounde Con- 
vention a sum of $918 million has been earmarked for investment aid. 
Of the first Yaounde Convention aid nearly 10% was allocated for 
industrialisation, 30% for transport and communications and over 40% 
for rural productivity. However, under the new Convention more 
emphasis has been given to industrialisation and export promotion. 


Historically, the bulk of trade of the Associated States has been 
with the members of the European Economic Community. Their main 
imports and exports are with the six member countries and the U.K. 
During 1958-68 exports of the Associated States to the EEC countries 
rose from $1,546 millionto $2,498 million—a rise of 61%. Similarly, 
their imports from the EEC went up from $1,860 million to $2,064 
million in this period. 


mo 


~~ 


Trade with India 


Currently, India’s trade with the 18 Associated African States is 
small. Its exports to these countries constitute a small fraction of its 
total exports—about 0.009%. Similarly, our imports from them are 
insignificant compared to our total imports. Table I gives the figures 
of our imports from and exports to the Associated States. 


Salient Features 


There are a few salient features of our trade with the Associated 
States. First, our exports, small as they are, have not shown much 
increase during the last decade. In 1968-69 our exports edged up by 
50% over the figures of the previous year, but they still lag behind the 
import capabilities of these countries. Our imports from them, on the 
other hand, bave recorded a spectacular increase from Rs. 1.45 million in 
1961-62 to Rs. 2.31 million in 1968-69. If we compare these figures with 
those of last year’s imports there has been an increase of almost 100%. 
Consequently our adverse trade balance with the Associated States has 
increased from Rs. 89,00,000 in 1961-62 to Rs. 2.173 million in 1968-69. 
Secondly, the bulk of our trade is confined to two or three countries. 
Somalia, the Ivory Coast and Malagasy account for 80% of our exports and 
Congo-Brazzaville and the Congo Republic supply 96% of our imports. 
Thirdly, three commodities, namely, cotton textiles, cotton waste and un- 
manufactured tobacco, constitute the major part of our exports, while our 
imports mainly consist of pearls, precious stones and copper and zinc. 


Our most important buyer in this region is Somalia, to which ex- 
ports have gone up from Rs. 2,600,000 in 1965-66 to Rs. 9,100,000 in 
1968-69, followed by the Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Senegaletc. During 
1961-62 only the Congos and Malagasy imported goods from India, 
while in 1968-69 Burundi, Cameroon, the Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Rwanda, 
Senegal, Somalia and Togo did so. On the import side our main supplier 
continues to be Congo-Brazzaville. 


There are several reasons for the slow growth of trade between 
India and the Associated States. Firstly, the total trade of the Associated 
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States isin itself low. Together they account for 0.5% of the world 
trade. Secondly, because of historical reasons, most of the trade is 
channelised through European firms which have a stronghold in African 
markets. With the close economic and political Jinks envisaged under 
the Rome Treaty between the EEC and the Associated States, the hold 
of European exporters on these markets has further strengthened. 


Impact on India 


It is a well-known fact that though theoretically the Associates are 
free to manage their own political and economic affairs, in practice most 
of them, particularly the former French territories of Africa, are even 
. now not free to follow independent fiscal and trade policies. Their 
common monetary unit of account, the centralisation resulting from the 
existence of three French-controlled banks of issue, their membership of 
the franc area and their dependence on France for covering their bud- 
getary deficits, form a very strong link between the former French 
African territories and France and greatly reduce the possibilities of 
trade with countries outside the EEC. Nearly 70% of the Associates’ 
total imports come from France alone. 


Moreover, the investment fund has been utilised by the EEC coun- 
tries asa means of export expansion to the Associated States. For 
example, 46% and 58% of the contracts for works during the first fund 
and second fund respectively have been concluded with France alone. 
Similarly, 39.16% and 35.91% of the imports have come from France. 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands are the other important suppliers of 
investment aid to the Associated States. It has been estimated that 
French firms earn more money through the fund than the French Govern- 
ment contributes to it and the French balance of payments profits from 
the foreign exchange received by the countries of the franc zone and by 
French firms. The hold of France on the Associated States is thus obvi- 
ous and is detrimental to the interests of other countries outside the EEC, 


In conformity with the Yaounde Convention the Associates are 
now obliged to sell their products at the world market price level whereas 
up to 1963 France had bought these products (groundnuts, cotton, palm 
oil, coffee, rice etc.) from its former colonies at a higher price (the 
so-called surprix). Of the total funds of $730 million, $230 million was 
placed at the disposal of the Associated States to assist them to lower 
their price level. Part of it was usedto improve agricultural production 
in the Associated States while another part to diversify production. Yet 
another part of the $230 million was used to subsidise the export of 
oo products (mainly groundnuts and cotton) from the Associated 

tates. 


This price support was termed as degressive so that in principle, at 
the end of the five-year period of the second fund, no further subsidies 
on this account were necessary. This surprix system has now officially 
ended. Doubts have been expressed as to whether the $230 million of aid 
specially allocated in the first Yaounde Convention for diversification and 
productivity purposes would have helped to raise permanently the export 
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earnings of the countries involved sufficiently to offset the loss of these 
special economic privileges. In the new Convention provision has been 
made for the continuation of the system, though under a different name. 
A reserve fund has been set apart for immediate assistance in money or 
in kind in exceptional circumstances, such as a fall in the world market 
price or famine. With an initial endowment of $20 million to replenish 
up to that figure automatically at the end of each year of the Convention's 
operation up to a maximum cumulative disbursement of $65 million (or 
$80 million by special decision of the Association Council) this does not 
compare unfavourably with the $33 million in grants spent by the Commu- 
nity on price support during the period of the last convention. Moreover, 
the new convention also provides a loan of up to $50 million as advances 


out of the total grant aid, in order to cushion the effects of any temporary . ) 


(downward) fluctuations in world prices. 


It is obvious that some of the provisions enumerated above will 
militate against the larger exports from India. While the products of the 
common market countries will enter the Associates duty free, there will 
be a duty on imports from other countries which will make them uncom- 
petitive vis-a-vis the Community countries. To give an example, cotton 
textiles, which account for nearly one-third of our total exports to the 
Associates, face a stiff competition from the EEC countries which have an 
advantage of a modernised production apparatus. Even in jute goods, the 
competition will be severe from countries like Belgium. In fact our 
exports of jute goods to the Associates have already dwindled. As regards 
tobacco, Italy and Greece are already net exporters and India’s ship- 
ments will be threatened in the Associate markets. In engineering pro- 
ducts, a new line of our exports which we very much want to develop, 
the competition has been severe and our infant industries have not been 
able to make any headway against the free imports from the Community 
countries. Because of the investment aid, all the imports of equipment 


and machinery have been taking place from the members of the 
Community. 


Countries like Senegal and Niger are important producers and expor- 
ters of groundnuts and groundnut oil and more than half of the EEC 
imports come from them. France used to pay more than the world market 
price for these imports which it has ceased todo now. Under the new 
convention, however, if there is a downward fluctuation in world prices, 
the Associates will be able to use the investment aid to cushion the depres- 
sion in prices. Thus, onthe one hand there is a higher duty on our 
exports of groundnuts to the EEC countries, on the other the Associates 
will have a price subsidy for their exports. 


Exports of manganese ore have been severely affected as Gabon, one 
of the Associates, has emerged as a big producer and exporter of 
manganese ore. In Gabon manganese resources have been developed and 
exploited with the help of the Compagnie Miniere de L’ogootee (comilogre), 
a French concern in which the US steel industry has also an interest. In 
respect of bananas Somalia, Cameroon and the Ivory Coast are the main 
exporters and India will find it hard to develop its exports to the ECM 
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countries. Mauritania is emerging as a big producer of iron ore and nearly 
10% of the EEC imports are from this country. Since Indian iron ore is 
of a high grade quality and the market for it is growing there is not much 
danger from the Associate countries. 


Not only .have our. exports of commodities been greatly 
hampered by this association but also our prospects of participation in the 
economic development of these African States. In the convention special 
treatment for private investment from the EEC countries has been 
enviseged, thereby closing the door to any investment from othe 
countries. 


The main concern of the developing countries like India over the 
preferential treatment accorded by the EEC countries to exports from its 
Associates arises not because they want to oppose the economic develop- 
ment of the latter but because they eventually close the door to greater 
trade and investment opportunities in the Associated States. Undoubtedly 
India’s interest is to help African States in their attempt to industrialise 
and develop themselves. For this purpose opportunities for trade and 
investment have to be widened. 


Suggestions 


In every Associate country a conscious effort is being made to break 
the vicious circle of low consumption and low investment and in this 
effort trade occupies a very important place. With the growth of popu- 
lation and per capita income these countries throw up wide opportunities 
for the development of trade. Developing countries like India should have 
greater opportunities to trade and help in the industrialisation of the 
Associated States. India’s experience asa developing country would be 
of greater advantage to the Associated States in the fields of technology 
and technical know-how. The EEC countries should promote the setting 
up of joint ventures by developing countries in the Associated States. 
Already one joint venture between India and Togo has been approved. 
In order to give a fillip to bilateral economic cooperation between India 
and the African States, it is necessary that the European Economic 
Community should allow the establishment of joint ventures from the 
other developing countries financed under the European Investment Fund. 
Similarly, technical and marketing personnel of the Associated States 
should have more opportunities of training in developing countries like 
India. In order to make a beginning to promote bilateral cooperation 
between India and the Associated States, joint consultative committees 
should be set up consisting of representatives of both parties. India may 
also enter into trade agreements with the Associated States. 


The EEC should permit the developing countries which have 
borrowed from them to make repayment ofthe loans and credits in the 
form of exports of goods to the Associated States. This will not only 
facilitate the repayment obligations of the developing countries but also 
help the African States in meeting their requirements of manufactured 
goods at most competitive prices. India and other developing countries. 
on their part should import as many commodities as possible from the 
Associated States so as to build up a two-way trade. 


India’s Economic Relations with 
North (Arab) Africa 


MADAN M. SAULDIE 


‘HE first UN Development Decade significantly coincided with the 

“African Decade” —a period which witnessed the dramatic emergence 

of more than 36 African countries as independent nations. For most 

African countries, the first decade was as much an era of independence 
and politico-economic consolidation as of development. 


The experience of African countries, faced with the teething troubles 
of independence, has not always been a very smooth and pleasant one. 
If at times it was very painful, at others it was quite challenging. The 
past decade could therefore be appropriately called the “gestation” period 
in Africa’s march towards development. Much hope is pinned on the 
decade to come—the seventies. 


All this, however, does not mean that Africa, or most countries 
of Africa, have been economically static. This would be a gross under- 
statement. Only the rate of economic growth has not been as encouraging 
as might have been expected—no wonder ina continent where its colo- 
nial masters seldom created the infrastructures for modern development. 
Within these limitations, sometimes beyond the control of African 
countries, they have shown some remarkable features of development. 


One of the most significant developments of the sixties in Africa 
was the exploration and extraction of oil. Libya, for instance, within 
a few years has become the seventh largest producer of oil in the world. 
Nigeria, despite its devastating 30-month civil war, has found oilin such 
large quantities that today it ranks among the first ten largest oil-producing 
countries of the world. The United Arab Republic has found more oil in 
recent years and Ghana is trying, as are the East African countries of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania, to explore the possibilities of finding 
oil in their territories. Oil indeed has changed the face of Africa. 
It has generated development activity and stimulated consumer 
demand. 


This phenomenon has been more pronounced in the North African 
region—Algeria, Libya, Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia—which are rich 
not only in oil resources but also in several other minerals. Mining is a 
major activity in Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. For instance, the rock 
phosphate ore belt runs across the whole of North Africa from Morocco 
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to Western Tunisia. Similarly, high-grade iron ore, gold, sulphur, salt 
and zinc are commercially mined in the region. 


The six Arab countries of Africa together cover an area of about 
3 million square miles and a population of over 75 million—about one- 
fourth of Africa in both area and population. Among these Libya has 
the smallest population—1.56 million, spread sparsely over an area of 
679,359 sq miles. Countrywise, Tunisia has the smallest area—63,000 sq 
miles-—with a population of 4.5 million, sizable enough from African 
standards. These factors explain the different levels of development of 
these countries. 


Geographically, one finds an arid zone spanning the northern parts 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, dry land pastures and oases forming 
the scuthern parts of these countries. The Nile Valley provides rich 
agricultural resources. The coastal areas are also rich in fruits, palms, 
olives and oranges, and groundnuts. The fig and the vine also abound 
in North Africa. But the commercially most important crop is cotton, 
although coffee and tea are also grown in sufficient quantities. 


However, mining and extraction of oil remain major industries in 
the region. Other industries have developed mainly in areas where 
primary products are available in large quantities. Thus the textile 
industry flourished in the UAR and the Sudan, both rich in raw 
cotton, and the leather industry in the Sudan, Morocco and the UAR 
where hides and skins are available in abundance. 


The North African countries are also making efforts at planned 
economic development. As in most African countries, so in North 
Africa, the economies are largely dependent on the exports of one or two 
primary products. The economies of the UAR and the Sudan rest 
mainly on the export of cotton. The UAR, however, also exports rice 
and rock phosphate and some manufactured goods like cotton textiles, 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia rely on the export of rock phosphate, 
minerals and ores. Libya’s fortunes are due to its oil bonanza which 
has turned it from a country with one of the lowest per capita incomes 
nha into one with a per capita income next only to that of South 
Africa. 


Development planning has been introduced in almost all African 
countries. The Sudan’s 10-year Development Plan (1961-71) envisages 
an increase of 60 per cent in the national product. The UAR has been 
developing its economy under its Five-Year Development Plans with the 
greater part of the investment mainly in the public sector. Similar 
development plans are being implemented in Morocco, Libya and 
Tunisia “with the object of intensification of technical development, 
modernisation of agriculture, self-sufficiency in many manufactured 
goods and increase of national income”. Algeria, however, has been 
adopting short-term plans to reorient and rejuvenate its war-battered 
economy, 
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If the 1960’s were a decade of development for Africa, it was also 
a decade of significant growth in India’s trade and economic relations 
with the countries of the African continent. This relationship developed 
particularly with North (Arab) Africa, because India has had age- 
old ties with Arab countries. These early commercial ties have pro- 
vided a suitable foundation for the building up of the present relations— 
political, economic and cultural. 


India, however, does not believe in mere trade as a long-term basis 
forits foreign relations; it lays equal, if not greater, emphasis on 
economic cooperation, sharing of scientific and technical know-how as 
well as the setting up of joint industrial ventures. It is on these lines 
that India’s trade and economic relations with North Africa have 
developed. 


Let us first examine the pattern of India’s trade with North Africa 
and explore the possibilities of its growth : 


TABLE I 
(Rs. Lakhs) 





Country 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 
Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp Imp. Exp. 


Algeria —— 37 29 52 58 54 4 20 — 51 
Libya 7 62 — 69 Neg. 113 Neg. 145 Neg. 1240 
Morocco 11 21 316 27 153 26 168 40 #316 91 
Sudan 574 817 1737 1457 1172 2075 2150 1847 2722 1935 
Tunisia 334 306 299 267 42 200 127 145 — 180 
UAR 1919 2707 2030 2499 2678 2150 4141 2181 2169 3463 
Total - 2845 3950 4411 4370 4103 4618 6590 4378 5207 5844 





The table shows how year after year, the volume of trade has been 
increasing, jumping from Rs. 480 million in 1961-62 to Rs. 1,100 million 
in 1969-70, registering a rise of over 120 per cent. But this ‘pattern has 
more or less followeda zig-zag path with the trade balance sometimes 
tilting in India’s favour and sometimes going against it. For instance, in 
the years 1966-67 and 1968-69 the trade balance was very adverse to 
India while in other years it has generally been in its favour. Then, 
there have been fluctuations in imports and exports especially in the trade 
with the UAR and the Sudan. Thesituation became quite uncomfortable 
for India when in 1968-69 its imports from the UAR exceeded by as 
much as Rs. 220 million its exports to the region, mainly because of its 
higher intake of cotton from that country without any matching exports. 
There is some comfort that in 1969-70 the situation changed radically 
with a real upsurge in India’s exports to the UAR—a development which 
not only improved its trade balance with the whole of the North African 
region but also narrowed the gap to a more Rs. 60 million, 
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India’s imports from North Africa comprise mainly cotton, rice, 
cork, rock phosphate, etc. Exports from India consist of a wide range 
of preducts, including tea, jute, spices, unmanufactured tobacco, chemicals, 
cotton plecegoods, art silk fabrics, coconut, fibre yarn, and engineering 
goods. While in recent years, India’s intake of cotton and rock phosphate 
has increased considerably, it has been able to sell increasing quantities of 
engineering goods in those markets. Indeed, engineering products have 
in some respects surpassed the sales of our traditional items. Exports of 
engineering goods to North Africa in the last five years are shown in 
Table II. 


TABLE Ii 
Exports of Indian Engineering Goods to North Africa 
(Rs. Lakhs) 





Country 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
Algeria 0.05 2,02 0.47 0.19 0.63 
Libya 7.31 11.96 9,14 15.28 27.95 
Morocco — —_ — 0.83 2.15 
Sudan ` 42.62 19.53 31.98 90.08 197.43 
Tunisia 6.15 4.36 0.02 0.63 Neg. 
UAR 41.84 96.88 96.50 107.04 470.33 
Total 97.97 194.75 138.11 124.05 698.49 





This shows that after experiencing a slump in 1966-67, exports of 
engineering goods recovered much of the ground and in 1968-69 reached 
the record figure of Rs. 698.5 lakhs. Exports of engineering goods have 
followed the pattern of India’s over-all trade with North Africa. Most 
of these goods goto the UAR and the Sudan andsome to Libya. But it 
will be noticed that countries like Morocco and Algeria which bought 
almost negligible quantities of engineering goods have of late shown 
keen interest in them and have begun buying them in larger quantities. 


India has trade agreements with all the countries of this region 
excepting Algeria and Libya. The first agreement with the UAR was 
signed in 1953. In 1963, a protocol was added to it providing for a trade 
andpayments arrangement. Under this arrangement, all payments were 
to pass through a clearing account maintained by the State Bank of India. 
The arrangements smoothened the flow of trade between the two coun- 
tries and at the same time helped in the diversification of Indian exports 
appreciably. India has also been able to step up its exports of non- 
traditional items to the UAR, such as engineering goods and capital goods, 
while traditional items like tea and jute goods have continued to be 
exported as hitherto. The agreement was reviewed in December 1965 
when some vital changes were made in the pattern of trade. The agree- 
ment for 1970-71, concluded in New Delhi on July 9, 1970, provides for 
an increase of 10 to 15 per cent. India will in the main import rice, 
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cotton and rock phosphate. Additionally, it is proposed for the first time 
toimport some manufactured items from the UAR. India’s exports to 
the UAR will also be further diversified to include tea, engineering goods, 
chemicals and iron and steel increased in quantity. 


The Indo-Tunisian agreement of 1966 provides for Rs. 20 million 
worth of trade between India and Tunisia annually. The October 1965 
agreement between India and the Sudan provides for the growth of trade 
between the two countries to a level of about Rs. 200 million. 


But despite these agreements, trade has taken a zig-zag course and 
some more avenues have to be explored to put it on an even keel. There 
seems, for instance, considerable scope to increase exports of automobiles, 
industrial machinery and other engineering products as also drugs and 
pharmaceuticals to the UAR. India is already supplying considerable 
quantities of textile machinery. The State Trading Corporation of India 
has recently concluded a contract with the UAR for the supply of textile 
machinery. A prominent manufacturer of commercial vehicles has also 
secured a UAR order for 208 vehicles. Recently India’s participation in 
the Cairo International Fair helped it secure orders for engineering 
products. 


The 1968-69 trade agreement with the Sudan envisaged a trade 
turnover of about Rs. 630 million a year. But this has not yet been 
achieved even though the prospects are that the target will soon be 
reached, if not exceeded. This is borne out by the fact that of late the 
Sudan has shown interest in buying a variety of non-traditional items from 
India. An engineering firm of Madras has been able to secure an order for 
transformers of the 25 KVA-100 KVA range. Other firms are also coming 
forward to participate in the global tenders invited by the purchasing 
authorities in the Sudan. Since India’s imports of raw cotton from that 
country are larger than those of any single country it is possible that India 
will be able to step up its exports. 


India’s trade relations with Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria and Libya 
are yet to develop to a satisfactory level. Although it has concluded 
agreements with Morocco and Tunisia, its trade with them is not of 
significant proportions while its trade with Libya and Algeria is almost 
stagnant. However, this should not discourage attempts to explore the 
possibilities of increasing trade with these countries. India has diversified 
its imports from them and its exports now include spices, tobacco, jute 
manufactures, machinery, perfumery, cosmetics, soap, tea etc. Recently 
items like cinematographic film and green tea have been supplied to 
Morocco. In Libya where development work has proceeded at a rapid 
pace after the affluence brought about by the oil bonanza, there is consi- 
derable scope for selling constructional materials as well as machinery for 
se‘ting up new industries. 


Indo-North African trade suffered a serious setback after the closure 
of the Suez Canal, resulting in higher freights on India’s imports and 
exports from the region. Now that goods have to go via the Cape of 
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Good Hope, it is likely that the trade between the two will develop for 
some time at a slow pace. 


India has been equally interested in economic and technical 
collaboration with the North African countries and so far such collabo- 
ration with Libya, the Sudan and the UAR has borne positive fruits. 
Some time ago, India offered a credit of Rs. 50 million to the Sudan for 
purchasing certain specified capital goods from it. The loan will be 
ona government-to-government basis and will be primarily utilised to 
establish industries in both the public and private sectors of the recipient 
country. 


Libya, which has witnessed a rapid economic transformarion since 
the discovery of oil in 1959, offers immense possibilities of setting up joint 
ventures. The present boom in the economy, the rising tempo of public 
investments, the continued local expenditure on a large scale by oil compa- 
nies and a substantial surplus in the balance of trade, have all combined 
to create an unprecedented demand for goods and services and a 
favourable climate for private investments in the country. Already a 
Bombay firm has entered into a collaboration agreement with Libya for 
the manufacture of concrete pipes, steel pipes and accessories in that 
country. 


Under a tripartite agreement among India, the UAR and 
Yugoslavia, at least four proposals for joint ventures have been finalised. 
Proposals for expansion of diesel engine production, supply of heavy 
machine tools and components for production of jeeps, etc., have already 
been received by Indian firms from the UAR. 


Thus, one can say that there are immense possibilities of greater 
trade and better economic collaboration between India and the countries 
of North Africa. These should be carefully explored and exploited. It 
is hoped that the inadequacies of the 1960s will be made up in the 
1970’s. There will certainly be a more cohesive approach in tackling 
mutual problems and India and these countries will continue to act in 
unison in world forums like UNCTAD. 


India’s Trade with East Africa 


J. C. SRIVASTAVA 


N Africa, no region isso close to India as the East African sub-region 

comprising Ethiopia, Kenya, Malagasy Republic, Malawi, Mauritius, 
Somalia, Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. This geographical proximity, 
the long historical association between them and their economic relations 
have played an important role in strengthening these age-old ties. During 
the last century alarge number of Indians migrated to these countries. 
Their enterprise contributed a great deal to the development of their 
economies. They also developed such infrastructure as roads and 
railways. The first batch of Indians went there as early as 1895 to 
establish the Kenya-Uganda rail-road link. 


But however invaluable the legacy of the past, it cannot by itself 
lead to an expansion of trade and economic cooperation between India 
and Africa. There has already been a setback to their relations due to 
what has been called the problem of Asian settlers. Africanisation is 
going apace with programmes of industrialisation and economic 
development. Systematic efforts have to be made to get to know the 
economic aspirations of these countries and act in accordance with them. 
India should take a long-term view “so that economic relations are 
fostered in such a manner that the problems, plans and policies of these 
countries are taken care of in the process of commercial exchanges”. 
There is need to give a new dimension to our trade relations which should 
be reflected in the growth of other forms of economic cooperation such 
as collaboration in industrial ventures, technical assistance and 
participation in development programmes. We cannot overlook the 
fact that the future of hundreds of thousands of Indian settlers is linked 
indirectly with the kind of economic relationship India is able to forge 
with these countries. 


This article seeks to examine the present position and future pros- 
pects of India’s economic relations with East African countries with 
a view to assessing the problems and possibilities of promoting economic 
cooperation between them. While doing so, it would be useful to 
tefer to the economic characteristics, specific features and plans and 
policies of these countries. 


II 
Economic Set-up 


The East African countries comprise a total area of about 4 
million square kms and a population of nearly 75 million. There are 
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great variations in their geographical features, natural resources, 
levels of economic development. At one end of the spectrum is land- 
locked Zambia which has one of the richest copper deposits in the world 
and has the highest per capita income ($ 290) in the region. On the other 
are Malawi and Somalia with per capita incomes of $45 and $55 respecti- 
vely. Kenya and Mauritius, with their relatively developed port facilities 
and infrastructures, fall somewhere in-between. They present a picture of 
modernisation and their per capita incomes range from $150 to $250. 


Agriculture is the mainstay of East African countries and contri- 
butes 65 percent (Ethiopia) to 25 per cent (Mauritius) of the gross 
domestic product. But Zambia derives as muchas 40 per cent of its 
GDP from copper mining. Mono-product economies are another of their 
characteristics. For example, the Zambian economy is to a large extent 
dependent on the output and export of copper. Ethiopia thrives on the 
production and export of coffee. Sugar is the backbone of the economy 
of Mauritius and Malagasy. Cotton, coffee, tea and cloves etc., are the 
principal products of Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. 


This indicates a low level of industrial development. The small 
size of the manufacturing sector in East Africa is shown by ifs contri- 
bution to the GDP which varies from 4.6 per cent (Malagasy Republic) 
to 13 per cent (Kenya) and 18 per cent (Mauritius). The others account 
for 4 to 9 per cent of the GDP. The following table gives an idea of the 
economic set-up of the East African countries. 


TABLE 
Sectorwise Distribution of GDP in the East African Sub-region* 


Country Population GDP GDP (Per _ Percentage distribution of 
© (Million) (US million) capita) (US$) GDP 


Agr. Mining  Manufac- 





turing 
Ethiopia 24.2 1489 65 63.7 0.3 7.3 
Kenya 10.2 1149 119 35.7 0.4 13.1 
Malagasy 6.5 707 114 40,5 0.6 4.6 
Malawi 4.3 218 46 51.03 0.1 8.8 
Mauritius 0.8 192 253 24.0 0.1 18.0 
Somalia 4.0 139 54 44.0 NA 3.7 
Tanzania 2.7 859 72 53.5 2.6 9.4 
Uganda 12.6 710 92 58.5 2.4 9.4 
Zambia 9.4 - 1095 287 9.5 37.2 9.0 


*All figures, except those of population, relate to the year 1966. Population figures 
are for the year 1968, 


Plans for Industrial Development 


Plans for industrial development have been adopted and are being 
pursued vigorously in East African countries. As they are in the early 
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stages of economic growth, their efforts are generally directed towards the 
development of infrastructures, provision of basic facilities and promofion 
of such industries as have a direct bearing on the process of development. 
Light and medium-scale industries producing consumer goods, small 
tools and implements for agricultural and mineral development are given 
greater importance than heavy industries which are capital intensive and 
call for a high degree of skill. Besides, the indigenous market is rather 
small. Hence their reliance on simpler rather than larger and more 
complex industries. 


Trade Pattern 


The state of the economies of these countries is reflected in the 
pattern of their international trade. Their exports consist principally of 
primary products and raw materials. The bulk of their imports comprise 
a variety of manufactured goods, including food products, textiles, 
and capital goods. The trend and pattern of the growth of their foreign 
trade has largely been in favour of the metropolitan countries of the 
West. They are, however, making a deliberate attempt to broaden the base 
of their economic relations and give preference to developing countries. 
The reason is the similarity of conditions prevalent in these countries and 
the desire to progress on the basis of equality and partnership. 


Į 
Economic Relations 


The last decade witnessed a significant improvement in the economic 
relations between India and East Africa inasmuch as the area of trade was 
widened to cover such forms of economic cooperation as joint collabora- 
tion and technical assistance. In order to get a clear perspective of the 
scope of economic cooperation, it may be useful to review the various 
aspects of Indo-East African relations. 


Among the developing countries, India has been one of the impor- 
tant trading partners of East Africa although its share in the overall 
exports ( US $1,713 million in 1968) and imports (US $1,723 million in 
1968) has never been more than two to three per cent. This may 
appear small but it is significant in terms of the special commodities and 
products exchanged which are crucial for the economies of both Indian 
and East African countries. 


The progress in the two-way trade in the last decade has not been 
very Satisfactory. The total volume of trade has either remained stagnant 
or has been decreasing. Our exports, for example, declined from Rs. 213 
million (post-devaluation currency) or US $28.4 million in 1960-61 to 
Rs. 168.3 million or US $22.4 million in 1967-68. After showing a marked 
rise to Rs. 241 million (US $321 million in 1968-69. Indian exports fell 
once again in 1969-70 to Rs. 206 million (US $27.5 million). The posi- 
tion with regard to our imports has been no better. The imports registered 
a steep decline from Rs. 566 million ($75.4 million) in 1960-61. .to 
Rs. 370.5 million (US $49.3 million) in 1968-69, This trend generally 
continued throughout the period although a rising trend has been noticed 
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in 1969-70. The growth of our trade with these countries during the period 
1960-61 to 1969-70 is shown in Annexure I. 


A notable feature marking the development of our commercial rela- 
tions during the period is that considerable changes have taken place in the 
pattern of our exports. For instance, in the early sixties, textiles (including 
jute manufactures and cotton piecegoods) spices, tobacco manufactures, and 
tea constituted the bulk of our exports—accounting for as much as 90 per 
cent or even more of the total. Although these items continue to consti- 
tute a significant part of our exports, they are gradually losing their 
importance, giving place to manufactures such as engineering goods, 
chemicals, metal products, etc. Our exports of engineering goods moved 
up from a meagre Rs. 2 million in 1961-62 to Rs. 70 million in 1968-69. 
Under the existing conditions of international trade, itis obvious that a 
major breakthrough in our exports has to be made mainly in these develop- 
mental items because textiles and similar items are fast becoming the target 
of import substitution. 


The main items of our imports from this region continue to be 
copper, cotton, cashewnuts, wattle bark and extracts, etc., constituting as 
much as 88 per cent of the imports in 1968-69. Although the volume of 
our imports has been relatively uneven and even declining in recent years, 
the overall share of these commodities remained more or less constant. 


A major factor which should be taken note of is that these developing 
countries are conscious of their balance of payments difficulties, They are 
trying to find growing and stable markets for their exportable products. 
Therefore, there is need to explore the possibilities of meeting some of our 
import demands from these countries. One of the major handicaps we 
often face is that what some of these countries (Ethiopia, Malagasy, 
Somalia, Malawi, etc.) export is produced in India. The situation can 
be considerably improved if detailed negotiations are undertaken, at both 
reer and non-official levels, and complementary production patterns 
identified. 


Any decisive contribution by India to reduce the trade imbalance 
would have to be rather indirect. It can participate and assist in the 
establishment of industries which can provide substitutes for imported 
goods and help promote exports. This will improve the overall balance 
of payments position as well as contribute to the growth of the Indian 
economy. 


Industrial Collaboration 


- Thus, there is need to go beyond the existing pattern into new areas 
of specialisation, mainly in the industrial field. The scope for industrial 
cooperation and specialisation of production between India and the 
countries of East Africa has to be investigated and pursued more 
vigorously. It may be noted that the establishment of industrial projects 
on a collaboration basis or the setting up of. enterprises in partnership 
with foreign entrepreneurs is an important factor in economic develop- 
ment. This enables the host countries to reap direct benefits in the form 
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of increasing the efficiency and productivity of the available sources of 
production as well as indirect benefits in the shape of sharing the 
experience and expertise of the investing countries. Such problems as 
scarcity of capital, technical know-how, entrepreneurship and managerial 
ability—crucial determinants of economic growth —are often surmounted 
through the cooperation and collaboration of foreign countries. The 
collaborating countries, on their part, gain an easy access to the markets 
of the host countries for their goods and services. And if this is pursued 
in a spirit of cooperation it may help bring participating countries closer 
to each other and thereby strengthen friendly relations. Thus, while 
endeavouring to promote economic relations with Africa, India should not 
overlook the importance of this form of economis cooperation. 


It was in recognition ofthis economic compulsion that an India- 
Africa Development Association was constituted as early as December 
1963 “to study, process and effectively deal with inquiries received from 
African countries for collaboration in different industrial and commercial 
fields and as a corollary accept proposals for imparting technical training 
to African nationals in Indian factories.” The Association has done some 
useful work in both arranging industrial collaboration and placing African 
personnel in Indian industrial units. However, the pace of progress 
leaves much to be desired. The work of the Association has to be streng- 
thened and activised to take advantage of the opportunities and poten- 
tialities existing in these countries. 


, During the last decade, a number of joint venture projects have been 

initiated and set up. By the end of March 1970, as many as 95 projects 
had been sanctioned by the Government of India to be established abroad. 
Of the 40 projects for Africa 28 are in the East African region alone. 
Ethiopia and Kenya account for nine projects each. They cover a 
wide range of products such as textiles (cotton and woollen), soap, 
sugar, paper products, - plastic goods, corks, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, construction materials, and a variety of engineering 
products, 


These projects are in various stages of implementation. Only 10 of 
them are in an advanced stage of establishment. Full production or pro- 
duction on a sizable scale has been possible only in very few cases. 
Among them are the Indo-Ethiopian Textile Company (which accounts 
for nearly half of the total production of cotton textiles in Ethiopia), the 
Kisumu cotton textile factory in Kenya (which has also made a good im- 
pact on the economy), and the Mosaic Tiles and Rolling Shutters Mill in 
Mauritius. Unfortunately, there is some uncertainty about quite a few 
projects. Some of them have either been abandoned or have not yet gone 
beyond the negotiation stage. 


Technical Assistance 


In the field of technical assistance too, some progress has been made. 
A number of personnel, particularly from Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania, 
tAalawi, Ethiopia and Zambia, have been awarded scholarships for in-plant 
training in industrial enterprises in India. Arrangements have also been 
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made to provide technical training at the sites of joint ventures in many 
of these countries. Some of the Africans have already completed their 
training in India and now occupy responsible positions in their own 
countries. Indian experts have also been deputed in many cases to assist 
in the various aspects of economic development. The demand for Indian 
personnel in such fields as teaching, medicine, engineering and other 
branches of expertise is Increasing day by day. With the progress India 
has made in the field of industrialisation and technology, it isin a 
position to extend its consultancy services, process know-how, product 
design, plant engineering, etc. India has also developed the capacity for 
undertaking turn-key jobs. Against this background, programmes of 
oem cooperation between India and East African countries can be 
initiated. 


IV 
Economic Co-operation 


The countries of East Africa, being in the early stages of economic 
development, offer good scope for investment in both joint industrial 
ventures and technical assistance. The type of industries and projects 
that are being set up or/are planned are such that Indian experience and 
expertise would be of definite help to them. India, with its relatively 
less sophisticated technology, can do a great deal by joining hands 
with these countries in the creation of socio-economic infrastructures and 
in the setting up of small and medium-scale industries. These areas are 
unlikely to attract entrepreneurs of the economically advanced countries. 
Nor will their highly sophisticated technology suit them. 


The countries of this region also appear to be keen to obtain Indian 
cooperation and collaboration. The delegations and economic missions 
which went there have come back with the impression that there are 
several opportunities for collaboration and that “many of the countries 
have trust and confidence in India’s capacity and willingness to give 
honest and disinterested advice on the many complex tasks of socio-econo- 
mic development.” 


In many countries efforts are being made to seek Indian coopera- 
tion. For example, Indians in Kenya have established an AFRICINDO 
Industrial Corporation for Indo-African Harambee. A number of 
proposals for joint ventures and economic cooperation, including promo- 
tion of mutual trade, were received at the Mombasa (Kenya) Exhibition 
held in 1968 in which many Indian firms participated. 


During his visit to India Jast year the Emperor of Ethiopia pointed 
out that India could help develop mining and agriculture in his country. 
Similarly, Dr. S. Ramgoolam, Prime Minister of Mauritius, during his 
visit to India in December 1969 observed that there were a number of 
fields “in the industrial, commercial and agricultural sectors in which 
economic collaboration could take place between the two countries.” 
He assured that “Mauritius will provide necessary facilities and assistance ` 
to Indian parties who seek to establish industries in Mauritius in collabo- 
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ration with local entrepreneurs.” A trade-cum-industrial delegation is 
expected to visit India shortly in this connection. 


A delegation from Uganda, led by the Director-General of the East 
African Development Bank, which visited India in May 1970, evinced 
keen interest in Indian collaboration. The Second Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan (1966-71), with an outlay of £240 million, envisages develop- 
ment of roads, railways, and other infrastructures. It offers good scope 
not only for industrial cooperation but also for utilisation of our techni- 
cal and engineering consultancy services. 


The heads of Indian missions in African countries who came to 
India in December 1969 to attend a conference organised by the Ministry 
of External Affairs emphasised that tremendous prospects existed in 
that continent for establishing industries on a collaboration basis. At a 
meeting held with the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI) on December 23, 1969, it was stressed that in spite of 
its rich economic potential, Indian efforts in Zambia had been a case of 
“wasted opportunity”. It was observed that opportunities could be 
explored in several industrial fields, particularly for ‘‘animal-drawn equip- 
ment, glass products, sugar, electric fans, airconditioners, trucks, etc.” 
In Somalia, which has a controlled economy, there are prospects for 
cooperation in economic activity because the western influence there is 
decreasing gradually. 


Investment Climate 


If these opportunities are examined in the light of the facilities 
provided and policies followed by the countries of this region, a clear 
perspective of the possibilities of economic cooperation and collabora- 
tion emerges. Most, if not all, countries of the region have introduced 
or are in the process of formulating specific policies and laws to encourage 
foreign investments. Many of them have investment codes or investment 
laws offering incentives, such as exemption from import duties on equip- 
ment, other capital goods and essential raw materials and, if necessary, 
for protection through import duties or quotas from competing imports. 
The right to remit abroad loan service obligations profits after tax and 
the capital proceeds of liquidation are generally conceded”. 


The Malagasy Republic and Ethiopia grant income tax exemption 
for five years and Somalia for 10 years. Malagasy also gives a guarantee 
of long-term tax stability. Commonwealth countries, with the exception 
of Zambia, do not grant tax holidays although their income tax laws have 
built-in provisions for special allowances with respect to various types of 
investments. Zambia grants tax holidays of two, three and five years 
and liberal capital allowances depending upon the amount of capital 
invested. In Ethiopia too, tax concessions vary with the size of invest- 
ments. Similarly, Malagasy requires a minimum level of investment for 
an enterprise to become eligible for statutory benefits. The investment 
laws of many countries (Somalia, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda) have for- 
mulated very clear policies against nationalisation or expropriation and 
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provide for payment of fair compensation if expropriation is found abso- 
lutely necessary. ; | 


In some countries, there is specific mention of employment of local 
people. In Somalia, for example, foreigners cannot constitue more than 
5 per cent of the personnel employed in an enterprise. Since scientific 
research is considered important for industrial development, Kenya, 
Tanzania and Uganda have made special provisions for a 100 per cent tax 
allowance deduction on expenditures on scientific research. 


In their investment legislation, East African countries have also 
taken care “‘against those investments which bring little capital or techni- 
cal knowledge into the country but take’a very large profit out.” 


y 


Promoting Economic Cooperation 


Thus the possibilities of economic cooperation between India and 
East African countries are considerable from the points of view of both 
the economic potential of these countries and the policies being followed 
by their Governments. Of course, a variety of problems will have to be 
overcome. Considerable efforts have to be made to identify purposeful 


areas of economic cooperation to get over the handicaps that may be 
there. 


Let us face the facts boldly and with imagination. Obviously an 
industrialist who ventures overseas is generally guided by the political, 
economic and administrative situations obtaining in the country where he 
proposes to invest his capital. On the political front he seeks stability. 
In the economic field, he is greatly influenced by its potential and policies. 
He also expects an efficient administrative machinery. Above all, he 
anticipates a reasonable profit. Even a certain amount of risk is under- 
taken. These are basic considerations and East Africa is no exception 
to them. Evidentally the political situation in some of these countries is 
unpredictable. Policies of Africanisation of business are followed by one 
and all alike. Nationalisation of commerce has become an important 
factor, especially in Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. The overall picture 


is a changing one and business men will have to make their own assess- 
ments of it. 


Business men’s efforts to set up development enterprises in these 
countries, as elsewhere, will be supplemented and supported if some 
kind of protection is given to them against political and other risks to 
which investments are generally exposed. Such insurance schemes exist in 
countries like the United States, West Germany and Japan. The need to 
introduce similar guarantee schemes in India cannot be over-emphasised. 
A committee appointed by the Government of India under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Kamalnayan Bajaj has already gone. into the various aspects 
of this question. Its recommendations for a suitable guarantee scheme 
should be implemented without further delay. 
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In addition, financial support may be provided to those investing 
their capital in Joint ventures abroad. At present our commercial banks 
can advance money only to parties operating within the country. Now 
that the major commercial banks have been nationalised, thought should 
be given to extending this facility to all those Indian entrepreneurs who 
subscribe to the equity capital in joint ventures abroad. This is parti- 
cularly important for those operating in East African countries. Because 
of their under-developed. economies, capital’ markets in these countries, 
particularly Somalia, Malawi and, to some extent, Ethiopia, are virtually 
non-existent. This at times poses problems even in raising the requisite 
working capital for the installation and running of a project. 


Indian investors, despite their willingness to venture overseas, also 
suffer from lack of information about existing or potential opportunities 
in East African countries. This situation partly arises from the fact that 
there is no suitable institutional machinery. It can be eased to some 
extent if the commercial sections of our diplomatic missions are streng- 
thened and oriented accordingly. Equally important is the need to 


establish information centres which will stimulate interest among our 
entrepreneurs. 


Our economic relations with the East African countries can be 
put on a sound basis only when they are in accord with the larger human 
objectives. Provision of technical assistance has to be viewed in this 
light. Presently, India provides technical assistance for African countries 
through various institutions and agencies. A common limitation is 
that these schemes are ad hoc and the “somewhat long time taken bet- 
ween the request for a certain type of service or personnel and provision 
and placement”. There is need to coordinate these schemes and speed 
up their implementation so that a correct image of India is projected. 
Facilities for technical assistance have to be sufficiently clarified and 
popularised without losing the human touch. 
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Scope of India’s Trade and Economic 
Cooperation with French-speaking 
Countries of Africa 


D.S. ATRI 


XCEPT for a few enterprising Indians who had ventured abroad and 
settled in some of the 18 countries * which constitute Francophone 
Africa, differences in colonial, language and cultural background and 
distance have prevented any significant development of commercial and 
economic contacts between India and these countries. Our increasing 
needs for industrial raw materials and mineral products in the context of 
the development plans on the one hand and greater awareness on the part 
of all developing countries of the need to come closer to each other on the 
other hold the promise of a welcome shift in this traditional pattern. There 
has, in fact, already been an upward trend in India’s trade exchanges with 
these countries, particularly in the field of imports. It is clear nevertheless 
that if India seeks to achieve a significant breakthrough in this direction and 
establish and develop a meaningful relationship with this part of the world, 
it would be possible only if strenuous efforts are made. Judging from the 
scope which exists for such cooperation and collaboration with them, it 
becomes imperative that such efforts should indeed be made. 


The Francophone countries have a population of nearly 75 million 
out of 250 million of Africa (South of the Sahara) excluding South Africa. 
A large section of the economy of most French-speaking African countries 
is dependent on agriculture which is of a subsistence nature ; development 
has touched merely the fringe of their economies, mostly in mining and 
plantation and infrastructure. Selective urban development and essential 
transport facilities also exist. After having been bypassed by forces of 
progress and development for centuries and suffering from exploitation and 
neglect at the hands of colonial powers. these countries have attained 
independence. They represent a large chunk of African society which is 
keen to repair the damage caused by history and, like other developing 
countries, are poised for a strenuous struggle to attain economic emanci- 
pation to make their independence complete and secure. As the base from 
which a start has been made is comparatively small, the potential for 
development is tremendous. Already impressive progress has been 
registered in some countries like Gabon, the Ivory Coast, Mauritania 


* Burundi, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo (Kinshasa), 
Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Gabon, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mali, Maurit- 
ania, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, Togo, Upper Volta. 
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where the GNP has increased by between 6 and 15% p.a. during the 
last decade. Though the distribution is eneven, the per capita incomes in 
these countries are reasonable and higher in many cases as compared to 
India. These range from as low as US $45 in Upper Volta and Rawanda 
to US $425 in Gabon, the average for the entire French region being some- 
what higher than the Sub-Sahara average (excluding South Africa) of 
around US $ 100. 


Though there is heavy dependence on one or two major agricultural 
or mineral products, production statistics for the entire group of these 
countries are quite impressive. These countries account for about a 
third of the world production of diamonds and industrial diamonds, nearly 
a quarter of cocoa beans, 12% of manganese and 10% of coffee and 
groundnuts. The nee table indicates production of important 
commodities in 1968 : 


Commodity Unit 

Cocoa 264 thousand tons 
Coffee 493 ss Be 
Groundnuts 1691 i 7” 

Palm kernels 376 _ oe 
Palm Oil 235 j i 
Copper 326 5 i 
Copper ore 326 thousand metric tons 
Manganese ore 879 a s 

Iron ore 5 million tons 
Diamonds 181 thousand metric carats 
Petroleum crude 4.7 thousand metric tons 
Rock phosphate 2.6 million tons 


The Francophone countries account for slightly less than a quarter 
of the total imports of Sub-Sahara Africa and a fifth of its exports. The 
balance of trade which, in recent years, had been marginally against them 
has turned into a surplus since 1966 as will be seen from the table 
below : 


External Trade—Francophone Countries 
(Mill. US$) 


Year Exports Imports Balance of Trade 
1961 1123 - 1190. (—) 67 
1962 1133 1196 (—) 63 
1963 1205 1228 (—) 23 
1964 1444 1433 (+) l1 
1965 1414 1478 (—) 64 
1966 1615 1537 (+) 78 
1967 1572 1477 (+) 95 


1968 1828 1645 (+) 183 
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The dependence on one or two agricultural or mining products is 
also reflected in their exports. Appendix I indicates the imports and 
exports of these countries and principal items which account for a major 
share of their exports. Their imports consist mostly of consumer manu- 
factures of all descriptions and it is only in recent years that capital goods 
and machinery have figured in the import list in any significant manner. 
Industrial activity has so far been limited mostly to consumer goods such 
as sugar, beer, cigarettes and cotton textiles. Fortunately there is a 
growing recognition of the need to broaden the economic base and to 
diversify it through industrialisation. Nearly all the countries have drawn 
up and implemented development plans with varying degrees of seriousness 
and success. 


India’s share in the external trade of the French-speaking countries 
has been only marginal. Thus India’s total exports amounted only to 
Rs. 137 lakhs in 1968-69 and Rs. 65 lakhs in 1969-70. Imports, on the 
other hand, amounted to Rs. 23.3 crores and Rs. 22.32 crores respectively 
during these years resulting in a sizable adverse balance of trade against 
India. The main items of export consist of jute and cotton textiles, 
cotton yarn and thread and, recently, machinery. Imports consist largely 
of industrial diamonds, precious and semi-precious stones, zinc and other 
base metals, cashewnuts and natural graphite. À 


There are certain inherent restrictive features which inhibit any 
expansion of India’s trade with these countries. With the exception 
of Guinea, all these countries have entered into an association with the 
European Economic Community under the Yaounde Convention of 1964. 
This Association provides mutual tariff concessions which are not 
available to other countries, including India. Traditional contacts with 
erstwhile metropolitan powers, the continual vested interests of nationals 
of former colonial powers who have entrenched themselves in the field of 
distribution, wholesale trade etc. hinder efforts at diversification of sources 
and destinations of external trade. In addition, there is a considerable 
flow of foreign aid to these countries from France and Belgium. France 
is the only developed country which has come up to the UNCTAD goal of 
contributing 1% of the GNP as aid, nearly all of which flows to French- 
speaking Africa. This aid naturally is of a tied nature and such needs 
of capital equipment as exist are financed from this aid. Language is yet 
another problem. Most of our export efforts, particularly in the field of 
publicity, have been directed to the English-speaking world. There are 
hardly any facilities available to Indian exporters and importers for 
correspondence or publicity media being conducted in French. There is, 
in addition, lack of direct shipping services to these countries which 
hinders the growth of commerical relations. 


Indian needs for minerals and some agricultural raw material, like 
palm oil or cashew, are substantial but there is hardly any scope for further 
additions in this list for the present. However, since there is already a 
sizable adverse balance of trade against us and our requirements of 
minerals are likyel to grow further, we need concentrate on developing 
economic contacts which would have incidental possibilities of export 
promotion as well. Fortunately, there is; as indicated earlier, a growing 
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realisation in all developing countries, including French-speaking Africa, 
that along with broadening the base of their economies, it is also essential 
to develop and diversify their economic relations with the rest of the 
world and to cooperate amongst themselves to the maximum extent. 
However, the resources of, for example, free foreign exchange to give 
effect to such a policy are either lacking or are already committed. These 
countries, by and large, therefore are on the look-out for new partners 
who can match credits and other facilities presently available to them. 


Of the various constraints which impede the process of economic 
growth in general and the setting up of industries in particular, in develo- 
ping countries in Africa, the most urgently felt, at present, is the severe 
scarcity of skills and technical and managerial personnel. Local capital, 
though scarce, in relation to the overall needs, can only be considered 
next in the order, at least in the initial stages. The author, who has 
had the benefit of personal observations in some of the French-speaking 
countries in Africa, incidentally found that there was a good number of 
individual entrepreneurs who either possessed or could mobilise fairly 
substantial capital resources for investment in small and medium industries 
provided proper guidance and assistance could be made available to 
them not only in the identification of the type of industries which would 
be set up but also in selecting and making available to them managerial 
and technical personnel. This is a field which holds particularly promising 
prospects of developing economic cooperation between Indian entrepre- 
neurs and those of French-speaking Africa. There are two ways open to. 
an entrepreneur. He can, as an exporter, not only provide machinery 
and equipment on easy deferred payment terms which are available to 
him through institutions like the Industrial Development Bank of India 
but also undertake to provide technical skills as part of the export deal. 
The technical personnel could return to India after completing the erection 
of plants, running them for some time and training local people in their 
maintenance, repairs etc. Inthe alternative an Indian entrepreneur can 
become a partner in a joint venture with the local partner, his share of equity 
being provided in the form of capital equipment, technical know-how 
and managerial and/or technical services. Ifthe collaboration proposal 
is technically sound and equitable to both sides, there is all the possibility 
that this would prove attractive to the African entrepreneur and would 
be beneficial not only to the parties concerned but also to their respective 
national economies. An advantage which India has in this regard is that 
most of the developed countries can ill afford to spare technical personnel 
at middle and lower levels in any reasonable number while India can do 
so now that total availability of such skills in this country has become 
comparatively abundant. 


The economic viability of the joint ventures which should be set up 
in African countries is to some extent built in the existing pattern of. the 
market economy of these countries. As mentioned earlier, the existing 
distribution structure is such that wholesale trade is concentrated in the 
hands of a few with large trading margins. Prices of imported manufac- 
tured goods are, therefore, generally much higher than warranted. 
Because of this margin, simple manufacturing activity, such as production 
of roof nails, bolts, building hardware, PVC domestic cables, hand-tools, 
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APPENDIX I 
Total Foreign Trade of French-speaking 
African Countries 
(Millions of US dollars) 
Country 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 Principal 1968 
Exports 
% Of total 
1964-66 
| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
3. Burundi : 
Exports n.a. 12 8 20 10 11 n.a. Coffee 71% w.a., 
Imports n.a. —19 —18 —17 —18 —20 n.a. Cotton 7% «ma. 
Balance n.a. —7 10 3 —8 —9 n.a. n.a. 
2. Camereon 
Exports 120 121 135 140 139 150 158 Coffee 25% 189 
Imports —1ll —115 —128 —133  —15i —150  —189 Cocoa 23% — 188 
Balance 9 6 7 7 —-j2 — —31 Aluminium 15% + | 
3. Central | 
African 
Republic _ . Ehia ne 
Exports 14 14 22 B 26. 31 a 29 Diamonds 49% ae o o 
*Emports: —22% —25* —26+ +2530' ` 277 28854 4o * cote 22m FO Lage 
Balance - —8 —11 —4 a s] —4 .—li Cotton 19% > m 
4. Chad : | 
Exports 21 17 23 26 21 24 27 Cotton 78% 28- 
Imports —25 - —29 —29 —35 ——31 —32 -—38 ——39 
Balance —4 —12 —6 —9 —4 —8 ` —İl = 
5. Congo (B) l 
Exports 20 35 42 47 47 43 48 Wood 45% 49 
Imports —79 —65 —62 —65 —65 —70 —~82 Diamonds 40% —84 
Balance —59 —30  —20 — 18 —18 —27 —34 —35 
6. Congo (K) l 
Exports 350 323 308 367 338 449 44i Copper 47% 505 
Imports —240  —198 —208 —270 -—273  —302 —256 Diamonds —310 
Balance 110 125 100 97 65 147 185 (gems) 8% -195 
Palm Oil 6% 
7. Dahomey 
Exports 15 i] 13 13 14 10 15 P 
al 
Imports —25 —27 33 —31 _34 Bae ag — A 
Bal — s sd : Sa 
EEE a l6 —20 18-20 23, —29 Palm Oil 209 28 
8. Gabon | 
Exports 56 59 72 90 96 1 
Imports —36 —41 48 56 ae = ae toe 30% 124 
i = g 
Balance 20 18 24 34 34 aA ood 3g A ie 


53 Petroleum 16% 59 
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9. Guinea 
Exports 61 -45 55 43 52 58 na. Alumina 62% n.a 
Imports —73 —65  —46 —49 —49 —53 na. Bananas 8% n.a 
Balance —12 —20 9 —6 3 5 n.a. Iron Ore 6% n.a 
10. Ivory 
Coast 
Exports 191 193 232 296 277 311 325 Coffee 40% 425 
Imports —169 —156 —170 —235 —236  —268 —263 Wood 25% ~-314 
Balance 22 37 62 61 41 43 62 Cocoa 18% 1l 
11. Malagasy 
Rep. 
Exports 78 94 82 92 p 98 104 Coffee 30% 116 
Imports —103  —122 —128  —136 —13&8  —140 —145 Vanilla 9% —170 
Balance —25 —28 -—46 -~ 44 —-46 —42 —4] Sugar 7% ~—54 
12. Mali 
Exports 32 30 34 38 3C 13 11 Livestock 33% il 
Imports — 48 —42 —39 —61 — 65 —36 —34 Peanuts 22% —37 
Balance —16 —12 —5 —-23 — 35 —23 —23 Fish 20% —26 
13. Mauritania | 
Exports 2 3 16 46 5T 69 74 Iron Ore 90% » 74 
Imports —3] —36 —30 —16 —24 —23 —34 —38 
Balance —29 —33 —14 30 33 46 40 36 
14. Niger | 
Exports | 16 20 22 21 2 35 33 Peanuts & | 38 
Imports.) --19 © —27 -124 `> —33 —38 ‘+45 © -46 ‘--Prod. 64% AD 
Balance — —3 —7 —2° —12. —13 —10 —13 Livestock 15% —4 
15. Rwanda . 
Exports na. 8 5 12 14 12 na Coffee 48% n.a 
Imports n.a. —13 —5 — 12 —21 —18 n.a Tin ore & , na 
Balance n.a. —5 —— —- —7 —-6 n.a Concent. 41% n.a 
16. Senegal 
Exports 124 124 110 122 128 149- 137 Peanuts & 151 
Imports —155 —155 —167 —172 —164 —I6]1 —158 Prod. 76% —-180 
Balance —-3} —31 -—57 -—50 — 36 —12 21 —29 
17. Togo E 
Exports 19 17 18 30 27 36 32 Phosphates 34% 39 °° 
Imports —26 —27 —29 —42 —45 —47  —45 Coffee 26% —47 
Balance —7 —10 —Il —12 —18 — il —13 Cocoa 23% —8 
18. Upper Volta 
Exports 4 7 8 12 15 16 18 Livestock 53% 21 
Imports —28 —34 —38 —40 —37 —38 —36 Cotton 6% —14 
Balance —24 —27 —30 —28 —22 —22 —18 Gold 6% —20 
Total 
Exports 1123 1133 1205 1444 1414 1615 1572 1828 
Imports 1190. 1196 1228 1433 1478 1537 1477 1645 
Balance —-67 —63 —23 +11  —64 +78 -+95 — 183 


Source: (1) U.S. Deptt. of Commerce — Business Report April 1968 
(up to 1966) 
(2) U.N. Statistical Year Book 1969. 
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handlooms, hosiery, knitwear, powerlooms, steel furniture etc. can be 
economically profitable. In addition, while presently, very few of these 
countries have evolved any specific industrial policy, most of them have 
schemes for attracting foreign participation in their industrial programmes 
which provide for privileges and concessions including exemption from 
income and other taxes and tariff protection on a selective basis. 


An additional advantage which India has in this field is that the 
present stage of development of African countries makes it desirable that 
for their industrialisation programmes in the medium and small-scale 
sector they should adopt a technology which is simple in nature, at least 
in the initial stages. Sophisticated or middle level technology in most 
cases is apt to prove burdensome, particularly as it becomes difficult 
to maintain or repair these machines. The Indian experience, where 
simple technology has yielded rich dividends, should prove extremely 
attractive to these countries. If this approach is adopted, machines 
manufactured in India, particularly those which are simple to operate, 
maintain and, when the occasion arises, repair, could find a good de- 
mand. 


To sum up, the possibilities of building up a fruitful economic 
relationship between India and the French-speaking countries in Africa 
exist in abundant measure but would require serious planning and efforts 
on the part of all concerned. It is essential that promotional measures 
be adopted not only by the Government and institutions but also by 
individual enterprising Indians. One of the best methods of doing so 
would be that personal contacts are established by Indian business 
men and industrialists who should visit these countries in the course of 
their other normal visits abroad. Knowledge of the French language 
would be an asset, but the lack of it need not be a deterrent for 
anyone really determined to seek new opportunities. Long-term 
advantages must be considered while resolving difficulties which exist at 
present. Itis clearly to be realised that should India once again remain 
isolated from the developments taking place in this important part of 
the world full of possibilities in the future, it may Iqse, irretrievably one 
can presume, the chance of a fruitful and mutually beneficial relation- 
ship with French-speaking Africa. 


Role of Shipping in Promoting 
Indo-African Trade 


H. L. GUPTA 


EPENDENCE on external trade is one of the basic characteristics of 

the economies of African countries. In 1969, their exports 

and imports, excluding those of South Africa, were of the order of $11 

billion and $10 billion respectively, amounting to about a quarter of their 

aggregate national product. The goods loaded and unloaded in their 

external trade (again excluding those of South Africa) in 1968 were of 

the order of 273 million and 73 million metric tonnes respectively. The 
figures for some of the countries are given below: 


Goods loaded and unloaded in external trade of developing African 
countries in 1968 


(Million Metric Tonnés) 








Country Goods Goods Country Goods Goods 

. loaded unloaded loaded unloaded 
Algeria 41.99 5.79 Mauritius 0.78 0,58 
Angola 4.57 1.30 Morocco 12.44 3.84 
Cameroon 0.76 0.97 Mozambique 9.62 4,57 
Congo (Brz.) 1.95 0.55 Nigeria 2.17 2.83 
Congo (Dem. . 

Rep.) 0.70 0.57 Senegal 1.93 2.14 
Gabon £.88 0.27 Sierra Leone 3.00. 0:73 
Ghana 2.18 2.38 Sudan 0.93 1.68 
Ivory Coast 3.15 1.95 Tanzania 1.38 1,88 
Kenya 1.75 3.44 Togo 1.55 0.17 
Libya 124.82 3.05 Tunisia 5.15 2.93 


Madagascar 0.58 0.80 U.A.R. 4.17 5.74 


India’s share of the imports and exports of developing Africa 
amounts to less than 2 per cent. The main cause for this is that the 
former colonial powers of West Europe continue to have a predominant 
position in this field. Western Europe accounts for more than two- 
thirds of exports and one-half of imports of developing Africa. This is 
why the transport connections between Africa and others parts of the 
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world, particularly Asia, are not as well developed as those between 
Africa and Europe. 


The inedequacy of shipping services is a major obstacle in the way 
of promotion of India’s trade with African countries. There is insuffi- 
ciency of sailings as well as lack of direct sailings between India and 
African ports. The African intake of Indian exports declined from Rs.77 
crores (one crore=10 million) in 1960-61 to Rs.73 crores in 1968-69. 
During the year 1969-70 India’s exports have amounted to Rs.88 crores 
showing a substantial increase. But, this increase of Rs. 15 crores includes 
a rise of exports to the UAR of the order of Rs. 13 crores. With the UAR 
there is a regular shipping service as a result of a bilateral shipping 
agreement concluded between the two countries. India’s trade with the 
UAR is continuously increasing and in 1969-70 its exports to that country 
accounted for 40 per cent of its total exports to Africa. The lack of 
regular shipping services between India and African countries has been 
the main factor hampering the growth of its trade with these countries. 


The Shipping Corporation of India and the British India Steam 
Navigation Co. provide services between Bombay and Saurashtra ports 
and East African ports. The Bombay-East Africa route was allotted to 
the Shipping Corporation of India with the guarantee that the Govern- 
ment would make good the losses, if any. Even so, the sailings are not 
very frequent and adequate. So far asthe east coast of India is con- 
cerned, the Bank Line provides a shipping service between Calcutta/ 
Madras and East Africa. However, there are sailings from Calcutta and 
Madras to East African ports only once in three or four months. The 
Mitsui-OSK Lines carry cargo between Bombay and West Africa and Elder 
Dempster Lines between Calcutta/Madras and West Africa. But there 
are no regular sailings. Moreover, the cargo from Bombay to West 
Africa is carried with transhipment at Monrovia (formerly at Casa- 
blanca). Because of this transhipment not only have freight rates been 
fixed at a high level but there is also a risk of damage resulting from 
rough handling of goods during transhipment. It also entails a longer 
time in transit causing much inconvenience to both exporters and 
importers. 


On account of the inadequacy of sailings, exporters cannot make 
any firm commitments in regard to delivery; if such commitments are 
made it becomes difficult to adhere to delivery schedules. Moreover, the 
inadequacy of sailings makes it difficult to ship goods before the expiry 
of Letters of Credit and foreign importers do not like frequent requests 
for extension of the Letters. of Credit. 


In recent years trade between Africa and Asia has been increasing. 
In Asia, India is one of the leading partners of Africa. If the various 
obstacles in the way of Indo-African trade are removed, there will be 
tremendous possibilities of promoting trade between them. 


At present India’s trade with Africa is characterised bya marked 
emphasis on a few countries and on a limited number of products. The 
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countries with which India has substantial trade are the UAR, the. Sudan, 
Kenya, Tanzania, Nigeria, Uganda, Ethiopia and the Congo. In commo- 
dities, jute goods, tea and cotton textiles account for the bulk of India’s 
exports to Africa. However, there are good prospects of promoting 
exports of such items as machinery, transport equipment, iron and steel, 
and a variety of engineering goods, ready-made garments, synthetic 
fabrics, and chemicals. A major share of India’simports from Africa 
consists of raw cotton, cashewnuts, rock phosphates, copper, zinc, vege- 
tables, tanning material and so on. Agricultural products and minerals 
account for over 90 per cent of the total exports of developing Africa to 
all destinations. 


Generally speaking, trade generates a demand for transport facilities. 
The insufficiency of services is mainly due to the existing volume of trade 
between India and African countries not being adequate to make the 
operation of regular services at frequent intervals economical. But in 
the absence of adequate transport facilities it becomes very difficult to 
promote trade between two countries. The trade of any country, whether 
developed or developing, is hindered if transport facilities of the right 
type are not available. Exporters and importers can endeavour to do 
more business and enter into firm contracts only if adequate and depen- 
dable shipping facilities are provided. 


It is, however, natural for shipping lines to be reluctant to operate 
Services On non-economic or less economic routes. But provision of such 
services is essential in the national interest as it would promote exports 
and enable the country to earn more foreign exchange. Even if shipping 
companies temporarily suffer losses in doing so, such losses would be 
justified from the national point of view. The Shipping Corporation of 
India, owned and managed by the Government, should bein a position 
to provide services on the less economic routes. However, the Corpora- 
tion is reluctant to do so unless economic loads are forthcoming, in 
particular because of the emphasis laid by the Parliamentary Committee 
on Public Sector Undertakings on route-wise profitability of the operations 
from the very beginning. 


It is essential that the Government of India should adopt measures 
to encourage shipping companies to provide services on the non-economic 
or less economic routes, such asthe India-West Africa route. The 
Government have been granting loans since 1953 to Indian shipping com- 
panies at a concessional rate of interest for the acquisition of new tonnage. 
Since 1959 such financial assistance has been provided from the Shipping 
Development Fund at 3 per cent interest. The loans are granted for the 
acquisition of shipping tonnage for both liner trades and tramp shipping. 
In providing financial assistance for the acquisition of ships for liner 
trade, no consideration seems to be given to the routes on which the 
newly acquired vessels will provide sailings. In the past, the shipping 
industry was not in a position to earn reasonable profits and there could 
have been a justification for such general assistance. But in recent years, 
there has been a marked change in the fortunes of the shipping industry 
and, as the foliowing figures show, the shipping companies are now 
earning reasonable profits. l 
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(Rupees in lakhs) 
( lakh = 100,000) 


Capital employed in 
1968-69 


Shipping Company Paid-up Gross 
g capital Loan Profit 
and in 

l reseryes 1968-69 
Shipping Corporation 
of India Ltd. 4585 3525 640 
Scindia Steam Navi- 
gation Co. Lid. 2653 2575 438 


India Steamship Co. 
Ltd. 720 576 153 


Great Eastern Ship- 


ping Co. Ltd. 1080 1709 323 
South India Shipping 

Corporation. 350 1897 268 
Chowgule Steamships 

Ltd. 219 625 72 








Gross profits as % of 
capital employed 


1968-69 1967-68 


7,3 10.1 


8.4 8.8 
i. ey 
11.5 11.9 
11.9 8.5 

8.5 9.2 


In the present situation the Government would be justified; while 
granting loans to liner shipping from the Shipping Development Fund, to. 
lay down the condition that the newly acquired vessels would have to be 


utilised for providing sailings on specific routes. 


Consideration may also be given by the Government of India to the 
question of entering into a shipping agreement with some of the shipown- 
ing African countries, such as Ghana and Nigeria, for the purpose of 
providing direct regular shipping services between India and the countries 


of Africa. 


Appendix I 


Indian Joint Ventures in Africa 


EVELOPING countries across the three continents of Asia, Africa 

and Latin America have been striving hard to develop their econo- 
mies, increase local production and raise the standards of living of 
their peoples. They face the challenge of the ever-growing industrial 
movement of the developed countries. 


In these days, no country in the world, however great its economic 
resources, can live in isolation from the community of nations. Econo- 
mic cooperation among different countries, particularly among the 
developing countries themselves, has become a necessity for their rapid 
development. 


Indian trade and industry have long-standing links with the develop- 
ing countries in all the three continents mentioned above, and it is 
necessary to reinforce existing bonds and build up new connections where 
none existed before. The perspective economic cooperation between 
India and other developing countries should widen so as to include not 
„only exchange of goods but also interflow of know-how, machinery. and 
equipment in the industrial field. These multiple objectives can be 
attained not through any government agency alone but through the 
efforts of a large number of individual industrialists. 


India’s Development 


Over the years India has built a sound infrastructure, developed 
its industrial base horizontally and vertically and made progress in pro- 
ductivity, entrepreneurship and technical know-how. India has attained. 
a stage where it has qualified itself to enter the vast fields of global 
cooperation on the basis of its own merit. 


Having bad the advantage of an earlier start in industrialisation 
than many of the developing countries, India has been able to partici- 
pate in the programmes of their development. The type of intermediate 
technology it has acquired has come to be recognised as being more 
relevant to the experiences of the co-developing countries rather than 
the sophistication of the industrially advanced nations which do not, 
in any case, belong to the same economic wave-length. 


India, with a view to providing employment to as many people 
as possible, has acquired special experience in the production of 
various types of goods in the small sector. These include light engineer- 
ing and even some of the heavy engineering items, including electrical 
industries, textiles, metal manufactures, chemicals, and a wide range 
of consumer goods. Industrial estates for housing small-scale industries 
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have been established all over the country. The Government gives all 
a help, such as finance, supply of raw materials, technical know- 
ow etc. 


Based on this broad philosophy, India has already entered into 
several joint ventures with not only the developing but also with some 
developed countries. The Government of India has always endeavoured 
to encourage the initiative of private parties in this regard subject, of 
course, to the normal limitations of a developing economy—shortage of 
capital—by limiting Indian participation in overseas ventures only to the 
supply of indigenous machinery, equipment and technical know-how. 


As for the policy being pursued by the Government of India in 
respect of industrial cooperation overseas, Indian participation, as far as 
possible, is limited to 49 percent of the equity and this equity is contri- 
buted by way of export of indigenous machinery, equipment, tools, 
technical know-how, etc. This policy has recently been liberalised a 
little and equity may also be contributed by exporting structurals, steel 
items, construction materials for projects, if necessary. No cash 
participation is allowed but some cash remittance is allowed wherever 
necessary on the merits of each case. 


The Government of India has realised: that industrial cooperation 
between India and the developing countries would not only benefit its 
export drive but would in the long run strengthen their mutual economic 
and industrial relations. 


Presently there are about 96 joint industrial ventures which have 
been approved by the Indian Government. Of these 41 ventures are 
in Africa—Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Libya, Mauritius, Nigeria, Togo, 
Uganda and Zambia. Besides these joint ventures in Africa, there are 
44 in Asia, five in Europe, three in the US one in South America and 
two in the West Indies. The approved industrial enterprises include 
cotton textile mills, woollen mills, jute mills, oil mills, sugar mills, 
steel re-rolling mills, plants for producing concrete pipes, hard- 
‘board, cork products, light engineering goods, bicycles, electric 
fans, sewing machines, razor blades, asbestos cement products, steel 
furniture, pharmaceuticals, soap and cosmetics, agricultural tractors, 
printing inks, paper and pulp, a pencil factory, glass factory, radio and 
transistors assembly units, enamelware and aluminium ware and cables 
etc., mica mining, room coolers, air-conditioners, AAC/ACSR conductors, 
electric motors and transformers and diesel engines, manufacture of 
automative components, a Vanaspati plant, confectionery, canning units, 
etc. 


Of the 96 projects approved so far 19 have gone into production, 
22 have since been abandoned due to one reason or another and the 
rest of the projects are in various stages of implementation. The 
country-wise break-up of the projects which have already commenced 
production is : 


Ethiopia 4, Kenya °. Libya 1, Mauritius 1, Nigeria 2, Ceylon 2, 
Tran 1, Malaysia 1, U.K. , Canada 1. 


Appendix II 


India’s Trade Agreements with 
African Countries 


1. Non-Arab Countries 


The Government of India have concluded trade agreements with the 
Governmanie of Uganda, Tanzania and Cameroun. Uganda was the first 
country to sign atrade agreement with India on November 18, 1965, 
followed by ‘Tanzania and Cameroun which signed agreements on 
January 28, 1966, and February 22, 1968, respectively. 


These agreements have been concluded with a view to expanding 
trade and strengthening the economic and commercial relations between 
these countries and are governed by the most-favoured-nation treatment 
clause. 


In addition to mutual benefits in trade and commercial matters, a 
feeling of goodwill and friendship has been generated with the signing 
of the trade agreements. 

2. Arab Countries 


Similar agreements have been concluded between India and the 
UAR. Sudan, Tunisia and Morocco. 


Given below is the text of the agreement with Uganda. 
3. Trade Agreement Between India and Uganda 
The Government of India and the Government of Uganda, moved 


by the desire to strengthen the economic and trade relations between the 
two countries, have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


Each Contracting Party shall apply, on the basis of full reciprocity, 
most-favoured-nation treatment to the goods and commodities of the 
other Contracting Party. 


The above provisions shall not apply to: 

(a) advantages and facilities accorded or to be accorded by 
either of the two Contracting Parties to neighbouring countries 
in order to facilitate frontier traffic; 
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(b) advantages and facilities resulting from a customs union or 
free trade area to which either of the two Contracting Parties 
is or may become a party; 


(c) any preferences and advantages accorded by India or Uganda 
that are in existence on the date of this agreement or in repla- 
cement thereof, in so far as these preferences and advantages 
or replacement thereof are not inconsistent with the obligations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade accepted 
by the Contracting Party concerned. 


Article 2 

The Government of India and the Government of Uganda shall 
do their best to increase the volume of trade between the two countries, 
in particular with regard to the goods and commodities mentioned in 
lists ‘A’ and ‘B’ annexed hereto, which form an integral part of this 
agreement. 


List ‘A’ designates the exports of Uganda. 
List ‘B’ designates the exports of India. 


2. The above mentioned lists shall not be construed as excluding the 
exchange of goods and commodities not enumerated in them. 


Article 3 


The exchange of goods and commodities between the two countries 
shall at all times be subject to all relevant laws and regulations with 
respect to imports and exports which are in force in their respective 
countries at the date of execution hereof, or which may come into force 
during the validity of this agreement. 


2. The Contracting Parties shall issue import and export licences, 
as long as such licences are or shall be required, in accordance with the 
laws and regulations in force in the territory of either Contracting Party. 
Licences shall be granted on terms not less favourable than those granted 
to any other third country. 


Article 4 


Both Contracting Parties may protect local industries by restrictions 
applied to imports under their respective laws and regulations to be 
operated in accordance with the most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Article 5 


All payments pertaining to trade between the two countries shall 
be effected in pounds sterling or any other freely convertible currency, 
unless otherwise mutually agreed upon by the Contracting Parties. 


Article 6 


Each Contracting Party shall encourage participation in trade fairs 
and exhibitions organised in the territory of the other Contracting Party. 
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Article 7 


Subject to the laws and regulations in force in the territory of 
each Contracting Party, each Contracting Party shall exempt from duties 
and charges samples of goods and advertising material of the other Con- 
tracting Party which are imported into its territory or brought into 
temporarily and taken out of its territory. 


Article 8 


For purposes of this agreement, goods originating in Uganda 
shall be regarded as Uganda products and goods originating in India as 
Indian products. 


2. The country of origin shall be deemed to be the country 
where a product was produced and manufactured or underwent its last 
substantial processing, or in the case of non-processed agricultural pro- 
ducts the country where the products were actually produced. Both 
Parties reserve the right to subject the importation of certain goods to 
the submission of a certificate of origin by an organisation authorised in 
this respect by the Government. of the country of origin. 


Article 9 


This agreement shall not be deemed to confer any right or impose 
any obligation in contravention of any general international convention 
to which either Party is or may become a signatory. 


Article 10 


In order to facilitate the implementation of this agreement, both 
Contracting Parties agree to consult witheach other in respect of any 
matter arising from or in connection with this agreement. For this 
purpose they shall meet at the request of either Contracting Party at a 
mutually convenient date. 


Article 11 


Upon the expiry of the present agreement, its provisions shall apply 
to all contracts concluded in the period of its validity and outstanding at 
the moment of the expiry of the agreement. 


Article 12 


This agreement shall be subject to ratification in accordance with 
the constitutional procedure of the Contracting Party concerned and 
shall enter into force with effect from the date on which the Instruments 
of Ratification are exchanged, 


2. The present agreement has been concluded for a period of 
two years, and shall continue in force thereafter automatically until the 
expiration of three months from the date on which either Contracting 
Party receives from the other Contracting Party written notice of its 
intention to terminate the present agreement. 
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3. Both Contracting Parties have agreed that the provisions of the 
present agreement shall be applied provisionally from the date of its 
signature. 


In witness whereof the representatives duly authorised by their 
respective Governments have signed this agreement. 


Done and signed in English in two copies, both copies equally 
authentic, on the 18th day of November, 1965. 


(L. LUBOWA) (MANUBHAI SHAH) 
For tne Government of For the Government of 
Uganda. India. 
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Quarterly. Chronicle (June-August) 


As Vanita Sabikhi is at present at Dakar University on a fellowship, this feature 
has been compiled jointly by her and Mrs. Shanti Sadiq Ali. The latter will 
continue to write the Quarterly Chronicle until Dr. Sabikhi returns to India. 
— Editor 


INDIA AND AFRICA 


(For Indian reactions to the resumption of British arms supplies to South 
Africa, see under “U.K. and Africa.’ For reactions to the West Asian cease- 
fire, see under “North Africa: Arab-Israeli War.’ See also under U.N. and 
UN Agencies.) S 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in Mauritius: Mrs. Indira Gandhi paid a five- 


day official visit to Mauritius from June 2. The first Head of Government of a major 
country to visit Mauritius since its independence two years ago, Mrs. Gandhi had wide- 
ranging discussions with the Prime Minister, Sir Seewoosagar Ramgoolam, 


In a joint communique released on June 6 at Port Louis, the two Prime Ministers 
expressed “grave concern” over the recent developments in Indo-China and reiterated 
their resolve to strive for a peaceful settlement of disputes on the basis of the Geneva 
Agreements, They noted the deterioration in the West Asian situation and expressed 
their conviction that only a settlement based on the UN Security Council Resolution 
of November 22, 1967, would bring a “just and lasting peace to this region.” They con- 
demned the continuance of racial discrimination, colonial domination and other forms of 
repression prevailing in many areas of Africa and elsewhere and resolved to make efforts 
to secure freedom and justice, 


The Prime Ministers reviewed the progress of joint ventures in Mauritius and- 


noted that “steps were being taken by their respective governments to further stream-* 


line procedures on both sides for evaluating and establishing: joint ventures”, Both.” 


agreed on the need to “sustain and increase ° contacts between traders and trading 
organisations on both sides. Satisfaction was expressed on the progress of technical 
and economic cooperation achieved since Sir Seewoosagar’s visit to Indiain December 
1969. “At the request of the Prime Minister of Mauritius, the Prime Minister of 
India agreed to assist the Government of Mauritius in setting up an industrial technical 
institute’, the communique said. She also gave the assurance that the services of 
Indian experts and consultancy organisations would be- made available for carrying 
out technical and economic surveys, planning and implementing industrial projects 
in Mauritius. ` 


India agreed to take early and effective steps to promote further cooperation in 
the project for the extension and modernisation of the civil airport at Port Louis. India 
also assured that it would provide experts and equipment to implement the northern 
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irrigation project in Mauritius which would significantly ‘‘promote agricultural develop- 
ment in the northern area and provide employment toa large number of people”. The 
communique added : “Taking note of the steadily developing relations between India 
and Mauritius over many fields of activity the Prime Ministers agreed that greater 
content and purpose could be provided through the conclusion of agreements covering 
cultural, technical and economic cooperation”, 


The Prime Ministers discussed the forthcoming Lusaka conference and empha- 
sised their commitment to the policy of non-alignment. They noted with satisfaction 
the cooperation between the two countries in thissphere and decided to strengthen it 
by exchange of views, They also expressed the hope that countries of the Indian Ocean 
area would seek wider collaboration among themselves in both political and -economic 
matters to ensure thatit developed as an area of peace, They recalled that the Indian 
Ocean could be kept a nuclear free area, ‘ 


) he —The Press Trust:of India, June 6; 


In Mauritius on June 4, the Mayor of Port Louis conferred on Mrs. Gandhi 
‘the honorary Freedom of the City of Port Louis—the first foreign dignitary to 
receive the honour since the island’s independence. A street in Port Louis has been 
named after Jawaharlal Nehru, Mrs. Gandhi planted an olive sapling in the 200-year 
old Pample Mousses gardens outside Port Louis to mark the occasion. She also 
laid the foundation-stone of the Mahatma Gandhi Institute which will conduct studies 
of Indian art and culture. l 


—The Patriot, New Delhi, June 5. 


` Mrs, Gandhi was accompanied by an official team led by Mr. Vincent Coelho, 
Secretary in the Ministry of External Affairs, who held discussions on economic and 
technical cooperation with their Mauritian counterparts, headed by Mr. Davendranath 
Burrenchobay. Two officials of the Indian Planning Commission had already visited 
Mauritius and made preliminary investigations which will now be followed up bya de- 
. k tailed techno-economic survey to identify areas where developments with Indian 
_ cooperation might be possible. According to a Times of India report from Port 
~ Louis on June 5 six Indo-Mauritian projects had been approved. - 


E-i 


A Press Trust of India despatch stated on June 7 that the visit had given a ‘‘new 
dimension” to the relations between the two countries. The measure of understanding 
reached is expected to help sustain this far-away island outpost in the Indian Ocean as 
an independent non-aligned State. Mrs. Gandhi's talks and speeches also dispelled the 
fear of some sections of the population that India had set its eyes on the island. Again, 
the warmth of the unprecedented welcome accorded to Mrs. Gandhi was an expression 
not only of their esteem for India but also a desire for closer cooperation which would 
be a source of strength for them. a 


The Hindustan Times in its editorial of June 9 described the four-day visit asa 
“conspicuous success” but added: “The prospect of mutual economic benefit that 
exists needs, however, more seriously and purposefully to be pursued. It is to be hoped 
that neither industry nor Government will be lacking in taking the follow-up steps that 
will be required in the wake of Mrs. Gandhi’s visit”. The talks, it said, were significant 
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for other reasons. “The two countries have a common interest in keeping the Indian 
Ocean a nuclear-free zone.” Even more than India, it underlined, “Mauritius has a 
vested interest in such a design because the tiny island could hardly escape the harmful 
effects of a fall-out from any nuclear tests in the region. Hence the anxiety of the 
Mauritians to ascertain India’s policy on the development of nuclear bomb which was 
reflected in the p2rsistent questioning by newsmen of Mrs. Gandhi at her press con- 
ference at Port Louis”. The editorial welcomed Mrs. Gandhi’s categorical assurances 
that India had no intention to develop nuclear energy for warlike purposes. ‘The 
common interest zhat India and Mauritius share in discouraging others from introducing 
anuclear presence in the Indian Ocean was written into the joint communique’, it 
concluded. 


—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, June 9. 


The Tribune (Punjab) on June 9 welcomed the decision to ` streamline the pro- 


cedures for establishing joint ventures as “similar schemes for other regions have. suffered | 


greatly through bureaucratic delays and waning "of enthusiasm after the initial fervour”. 
The left-wing Patriot, New Delhi, welcomed India’s decision to offer aid as, it said, it 
would help strengthen and diversify Mauritius’ economy. ‘This will be of considerable 
significance”, it added, ‘‘because Mr. Vorster, intoxicated by his success in Malawi, is 
planning a major campaign to win over neighbouring States by means of economic 
assistance”. f 

Defence Minister Returns from Algeria : India’s Defence Minister, Mr. Swaran 
Singh, paid a six-day official visit to Algeria late in May returning to India on June 2. 
Following talks with Algerian leaders and visits to the country’s military and industrial 
establishments, he indicated the possibilities of increasing military cooperation in the 
fields of training, exchange of information and manufacture of defence equipment. He 
also stressed India’s desire to improve and strengthen relations with Algeria in the trade 


and technical fields and expressed the hope that an Algerian trade delegation would visit- 


India soon, 
a 


- 


The Statesman, Delhi, in a special editorial to mark the completion of five years 
of stability in Algeria under President Boumedienne’s rule, referred to the Defence 
Minister’s visit to Algeria as significant ‘after several years of merely routine relations 
between the two countries?” and welcomed the widening of Indo-Algerian cooperation 
though it recognised that Algeria must give -top priority to the Maghreb. It praised 
‘*Algeria’s reported rejection of Pakistani attempts to involve that country in an anti- 
Indian tirade”. “An attitude” which, it h is “entirely i in kesping with the tradi- 
tions of Algeria’s fight for freedom”. 


—The Statesman, New Delhi, June 24. 


(See also under India and Africa : India Draws UAR’s attention to the Indian 
propaganda by Pakistan, page 5) 


Solidarity With Arabs : A public meeting convened by the Indian ‘Association 
for Afro-Asian Solidarity in New Delhi on June 5 adopted a resolution expressing com- 


—The Hindu, Madras, June 1. . 
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plete solidarity with the Arabs in their struggle against Israel’s aggression. It demanded 
an immediate end to the US grant of sophisticated arms to Israel, Israeli withdrawal 
from Arab territories and implementation of the UN resolution of November 1967. 


d + 


—The Patriot, New Delhi, June 6. 


Indian Envoy Reappointed to Rabat : Commenting on the Government of India’s 
decision to send back the Indian Ambassador to Morocco, who was recalled after India 
was refused admission to the Rabat Islamic Summit Conference last September (see 
Africa Quarterly, October-December 1969. Quarterly Chronicle page 13), the 
Statesman of New Delhi wrote on June 5 that “this appears to have been based on two 
factors: first, the Moroccan Government had not withdrawn its ambassador from New 
Delhi, and the two Governments (Jordan and Morocco) are also understood to have 
clarified their views to remove whatever misunderstandings New Delhi may have had 
on their attitude towards Indian participation in the Rabat Summit". 


‘Mr. V.V. Madhavan Nair has Ser, Mr, Gurbachan Singh as Indian Ambas- 
sador to Morocco, i 


Indo-UAR Amity Hailed : The Director of the Indian Pavilion at the Cairo 
International Fair, Mr. Ravindra Nath, at a press conference on June 6 hailed the friend- 
ship between the UAR and India. India’s imports of Egyptian cotton last year, he said, 
were more than 60 per cent of the total imports from that country. Mr. Nath said India 
at present exports engineering products valued at Rs. 47 million a year, including textile 
and weaving equipment, diesel engines, dry batteries, electrical equipment and instru- 
ments, cars, spare-parts, railway equipment, etc. He added that more than'60 Indian 
companies were participating in the fair, : 


~The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, June 6. 


; Squeeze on Asians Continues : According to reports reaching India in June, 
~ -many families of Indian origin holding British passports were preparing to leave Kenya 
` but did not know where to go. This is because the 10,000 work permits issued to thém 
by the Kenya Government are due to expire and are not likely to be renewed again. 
Another group of about 1,000 Asian traders had also been asked to wind uP their busi- 
nesses under the provisions of the Trade Licensing Act of 1967, 


—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, June 1. 


India to Boycott World Gliding Championships : In New Delhi on June 8, Mr. 
Vishwa Bandhu Gupta, Secretary, Delhi Gliding Club, announced that India would boy- 
cott the World Gliding Championships beginning in the US on June 22 if South Africa 
was allowed to participate in it, A “captive bird” —a miniature glider “imprisoned” i in 
a cage—would be sent to the championship venue in Texas. The cage bears the inscrip- 
jyion: “Do not pollute the skies with apartheid. Ground South Africa”. 


— United News of India, June 9. 


Non-Aligned Summit Committee Meets: The 16-member Standing Committee of 
non-aligned nations concluded a two-day meeting in New Delhi on June 9.. An official 
announcement stated that the third summit conference of non-aligned countries would 
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meet in Lusaka, Zambia, from September 8 to 10, Prior to the summit, the Foreign 
Ministers of the non-aligned countries would meet in Lusaka on September 6 and 7. 
Later, as agreed at Delhi, the Standing Committee met at Lusaka from July 27 to 29 and 
worked out detailed arrangements for the Summit Conference, 


Uganda Delegation’s Visit : India has offered Uganda all possible assistance for 
industrial development, especially in the field of small-scale industries following talks 
between a Ugandan delegation led by Mr. J.N. Oake, Uganda’s Minister for Planning 
and Economic Affairs, and officials of the Ministries of Foreign Trade and Industrial 
Development, The two countries also agreed to develop more direct commercial and 
trade contacts. 


"h 


-The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, June 9. 


Mr. B.R. Bhagat, Minister of Foreign Trade, in his talks stressed the need to 
correct the imbalance of trade between the two countries which is presently in Uganda’s 
favour—India importing twice as much as it exports to Uganda. Healso assured Mr. 
Oake that India would continue to buy more cotton from Uganda, in spite of the PL 480 ~- 
imports from the US. During the first 10 months of 1969-70 India imported from 
Uganda as much as it did during the whole of the previous year, he pointed out, 


~—United News of India, June 9. 


~ 


Mauritius Mayor in India: Mr. Abdul Razack, Mayor of Beau-Bassin Rose 
Hill, in Mauritius, arrived in Bombay on June 9 on a 15-day goodwill tour of India. 


India Draws UAR’s Attention to Anfi-Indian Propaganda by Pakistan: The 
Government of India drew the attention of the UAR Government to the “sustained 
malicious” anti-Indian propaganda carried on by the Pakistan Embassy in Cairo “in an 
obvious attempt to discredit India in the eyes of the Arab world’. Kashmir and treat- 
ment of minorities in India are the perennial subjects in Pakistan bulletins. 


“The Indian Embassy pointed out that Pakistan had shown scant regard for the 
norms of diplomatic etiquette and flouted the informal advice of the UAR Government 
to foreign missions to avoid any criticism or propaganda against countries friendly to 
the host Government. The embassy pointed out that it was Pakistan which was ill- 
treating the minority community in‘West Pakistan and was continuously squeezing them 
out of East Pakistan. 


—The Patriot, New Delhi, June 15, 


According to a Press Trust of India report from Cairo on the same day the UAR 
Foreign Office assured its highest consideration to India’s complaint about the attitude 
of the Pakistan Embassy in Cairo. 


(See also Defence Minister returns from Algeria, Page 3) 


Zambian Trade Delegation’s Visit : A three-member Zambian trade delegation 
led by the Minister of Trade and Industry, Mr. Mulemba, visited India Jate in June. 
Following talks with the Foreign Trade Minister, Mr. B.R. Bhagat, India has offered 
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equipment and expertise to Zambia to help it in the present stage of its economic deve- 
lopment. Mr. Mulemba indicated that his country was actively pursuing a policy of 
diversification with a view to lessening its dependence on South Africa and Rhodesia. 
He felt there was considerable scope for the country importing a variety of manufac- 
tured goods from India, Mr. Mulemba is further understood to have suggested that 
the state trading agencies of the two countries could discuss arrangements to promote 
trade exchanges on a continuing basis. 


+ 


While expressing India’s readiness to assist Zambia in all possible ways, Mr. 
Bhagat said India would be interested in buying more of non-ferrous metals, like copper, 
from Zambia. 


—- The Times of India, New Delhi, June 25, 


According to an Indian Express News Services report of June 24 “last year the 
import bill touched an all-time high of Rs. 180 million. Indian exports have been 
more or less confined to textiles worth less than Rs. 20 million. 


New Trade Plan for Sudan: A Sudanese officia] delegation, headed by Sayed 
Osman Abdella Medani, finalised a new trade planin. Delhi after talks with Foreign 
Trade Ministry officials. According to the new agreement, concluded on June 26, India 
is to import 200,000 bales of long-staple cotton during the next 12 months. The plan 
also envisages import of new hides and skins from the Sudan for the first time, India is 
to export to the Sudan tea, jute, cotton textiles, lentils, spices. and essential oils, . engine- 
ering and transport equipment, chemicals and plastics and other non-traditional items, 
As a result Of the new agreement, trade between the two countries is expected to go up 
to £33.70 million by 1971 compared to the current figure of £30 million. 


The delegations also re to cooperate in improving shipping services between 

the two countries and to promote Indian participation in development projects in the 

. Sudan. Indian firms have already won internationally contested tenders for the supply 

of railway wagons, transmission towers, conductors, and couplers. Supplies are under 

way. Negotiations are also in progress for the supply of 77 railway passenger coaches 
and 100 diesel generating sets. 


—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, June 27. 


ANC Representative Calls for .War Against Racism: In New Delhi on June 26, 
Mr. Msimang, Chief Representative in India of the South African National Congress, 
called on all “national parties” of the country to forman ad hoc committee to wage 
an “international war” against racism. Speaking ata special meeting held to mark 
the 20th anniversary of South Africa Freedom Day, Mr. Msimang also appealed to politi- 
cal parties the world over to prevail upon their governments to pressurise international 
organisations like the International Monetary Fund and the, International Development 
Association to stop financial assistance to South Africa. 


Gandhi Museum at Phoenix : A Gandhi Museum and Library were opened on 
June 28 at Phoenix, South Africa, in an Indian area by the millionnaire mining and in- 
dustrial -financier, Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, who said that Indian entrepreneurs 
had often under conditions of severe hardship been among the great pioneers 
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of African development. “For what they have done for Africa, Iam afraid they have 
generally “not received the recognition and gratitude which is their due”. Their 
ability to ensure-and surmount hardships “are qualities which enrich and inspire South 
African life”, he added, l 


—Reuter, June 29. 


UAR Trade Minister’s Visit: The UAR Trade Minister, Mr, H. A. Zaki, 
leading a five-member delegation, arrived in Delhi on July 7. Talks were held with 
the Foreign Trade Minister, Mr. L. N. Mishra. India assured the UAR that it would 
meet the country’s requirements of industrial products to the maximum extent possible. 
At present principal imports into India from the UAR are cotton, rock phosphate and 
rice. India’s exports are mainly industrial products, tea, jute, spices and tobacco, 


— The Statesman, New Delhi, July 9, 


__ During 1969-70 exports,from India to the UAR, totalled Rs, 330 million and 
imports Rs, 220 million. oy 


—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, July 8. 


AIMO President Visits Kenya: Mr. S.M. Dahanukar, President of the All-India ` 
Manufacturers’ Organisation, visited Kenya late in July. It was agreed that the AIMO 
would organise a visit to India-by a Kenyan industrial delegation to study the possibilities 
of further collaboration in joint ventures. ` 


f 


—Reuter, July 30. 


New Envoy to Kenya: Mr. Gurbachan Singh, former Ambassador of India to 
Rabat, has been appointed High Commissioner for India to Kenya. He succeeds Mr. 
Avtar Singh. 


India Pavilion Wins Trophy in Tanzania: The India Pavilion at the Dar-es-Salaam 
Agricultural and Trade Fair received a trophy for the third best display. 


a 


~- The Press Trust of India, July 8. 


Indian Scientist in UAR : Prof. B. R. Nagar, a nuclear research scientist of Pusa, 
has been appointed as a specialist in basic sciences (chemistry) at the Institute of Pet- 
roeleum and Mining Engineering in the UAR under the UN Development Programme, 


Joint Indo-UAR-Yugoslav Ventures Planned: The joint working group on indus- 
trial cooperation representing India, the UAR and Yugoslavia recommended the setting 
up of joint ventures in respect of four industrial projects--manufacture of scooters, 
wheeled tractors, television glass bulbs and television picture tubes—-at the end of two 
weeks of detailed discussians in Cairo on July 16, The recommendations will be placed 
before the tripartite ministerial meeting scheduled to be held in Belgrade in the first 
week of October, 


Seven other projects, including manufacture of crawler tractors, passenger cars 
and bicycle engines, are stated to be in different stages of study. 


-The Press Trust of India, July 16. 
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Indian Experts for Tanzania: India is to supply highly skilled manpower for 
Tanzania’s Second Five-Year Plan (1970-74), Mr. Paul Bomani, Minister for Economic 
Affairs and Development, told a questioner in the National Assembly, Reufer reported 
on July 18. India will provide 47 experts over the Plan period, Denmark 19, East Ger- 
many 15 and Canada 11. Britain will supply 7 experts under the present plan compared 
to 236 in the last. 


Indian Jute and Paper Mills in Kenya: On July 29 President Jomo Kenyatta 
inaugurated the ACIF Ltd. J ute Mills at Tika, 30 miles from Nairobi, established by two 
local Indians, Mr. T.S. Kotecha and Mr. Somchand D. Shah, at an estimated cost of Rs. 
20 million. The saving in foreign exchange for Kenya will be about Rs. 8 million annually. 
The countries whose exports will be directly affected by the ACIF plant are India and 
Pakistan, But Mr. Narain Singh, East African correspondent of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Calcutta, pointed out in a despatch from Nairobi on July 22 that “from India’s 
point of view, however, this development has its compensations. For a very long time 
i Kenya has been complaining that it has an adverse trade balance with India”. It is just as 
well, he says, that a local Indian enterprise should help redress this imbalance and not, 
-an outsider. He welcomed the changing pattern of exports and that “traditional items 
like jute and tea are giving way to engineering: goods of many types”. 


Earlier on June 23 an agreement was signed for the Birla-sponsored Pan-African 
Paper Mills Ltd. involving an investment of Rs. 150 million and providing employment for 
about 1,500 people, Only four or five of its 350 employees are non-Africans. When 
fully operative this number will rise to 550. 


—The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, July 23. 


Ghana ana Sudan Envoys Present Credentials : : The new High Com missioner 
of Ghana, Mr. P.K. Owusu-Ansah, presented his credentials to President V.V. Giri at 
Rashtrapati Bhavan on July 20. In an interview with the Times of India on August 2 
Mr. Owusu-Ansah regretted that Indo-Ghanaian relations had not developed much except 
in politics and said Ghana would like to expand its bilateral trade with India, The 3,000 
Indians:in Ghana, he said, had adjusted themselves well and ‘‘there is no likelihood of the 
East African type of problem arising in Ghana”, 


The new Sudanese Ambassador, Mr. Hassaon Mohammed El-Amin; presented 
his credentials to President Giri on August 11. 


India-Mauritius Direct Mail: The Posts and Telegraphs Department of India 
has arranged for direct despatch of letters and parcels by surface mail from India to Mau- 
ritius which was earlier being routed through the East African postal administration. 
This follows introduction of direct sailings between the two countries by the Shipping 
Corporation of India. 


UAR and India Sign Trade Accord: A trade protocol was signed in Cairo on 

July 29 between India and the UAR for the 1970-71 financial year, bringing the volume of 
their trade to £ E. 50 million, 
i —Middle East News Agency, July 30. 
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Indian as‘ Director ‘of Nationalised Ugandan Bank: Finance Minister Y.B. 
Chavan in reply to a question in the Rajya. Sabha (Upper House) on August 5 stated 
that the Uganda Government had agreed to appoint an Indian, Mr. Madhwani, as Mana- 
ging Director of the two Indian banks, the Bank of India and the Bank of Baroda, 60 
per cent of whose shares had been acquired by the Uganda Government. 


He said he had no doubt that the Uganda ‘Government would pay a “fair and 
ust” compensation for the shares acquired. Nationalisation of undertakings was with- 
in the right of any government, Mr. Chavan said and added there was no question of 
sending a protest to the Uganda Government, It was difficult to assess the extent of loss 
of India’s foreign exchange earnings, Mr. Chavan continued. The Bank of Baroda and 
and the Bank of India have repatriated about Rs. 400,000 per annum to India during the 
last 3 years, In future these banks would be able to remit only 40 per cent of their 
profits. : . ‘ 

The business of the Life Insurance Corporation of India in Uganda was not 
profitable, he said, and these measures would not, therefore, affect India’s foreign ex- . 
change earnings significantly, ; 
~ Press Trust of India, August 6. 


(See also under Uganda, page 33) . 


India Resents East African Tariff on Steel Imports: According to a Times of 
India report from New Delhi on August 9, India has warned Kenya, Uganda-‘and Tan- 
zania that it, will consider taking “countervailing measures” unless they drop their 
discriminatory tariff on India’s steel exports. With effect from July 1, the three East 
African’ countries have imposed an ‘‘anti-dumping” tariff of 30 per cent on Indian steel 
but India was informed of this only in the last week of July, India has pointed òut that 
the decision kas little justification because it is suffering from a steel shortage and that if 
East African steel re-rollers required more tariff protection, the duty should have been: i 
levied on all steel imports, a great deal of which comes to East Africa from Europe.. This 7 
is, India has pointed out, the first time that a developing nation has imposed a speci- à 
fically discriminatory tariff against the exports of another developing country and that 
this tariff is in contravention of GATT rules, 


—-The Times of India, August 10. 


South Africa Visa for Indian MP: Mr, C.C. Desai, Member of Parliament, was 
granted a visa by the South African Government to visit Durban to unveil a statue of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. Desai will also unveil a Rs. 208,000 memorial on the grounds of 
Shri Vishnu Temple at Lady Smith on September 6. 


— Reuter 


A strong protest against Mr. Desai’s visit was circulated by Mr. Chandra Bhan 
Shukla of New Delhi. 


Indian Cloth Enters French West Africa : For the first time, Indian cotton textiles 
have made a successful breakthrough in French West Africa. Orders worth over Rs. 30 
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million have been obtained from textile firms in Senegal, the Ivory Coast,; Upper 
Volta, and Cameroun. They were said to have been obtained against tough competition 
from China, Formosa, South Korea, Japan & Pakistan, 


} 


—The Economic Times, Bombay, August 12. 


l 
Mrs, Gandhi Points Out Danger of Domination by Big Powers: The Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, has said that non-aligned countries should aim at stren- 
gthening their political and economic independence at the forthcoming summit conference 
in Lusaka. 


In an interview with Tanjug, the Yugoslav news agency, published in Belgrade 
on August 24, Mrs. Gandhi said: “I believe in the usefulness of discussions of joint 
problems and exchange of experiences. Non-aligned countries are chiefly countries under- 
going development and, therefore, they have to become stronger through economic 
cooperation. At present the biggest danger is the economic pressure of larger countries”. 
‘Mrs, Gandhi said the main task of the conference would be to establish what threatened 
., non-alignment. The main threat was domination by the big powers. _ 

Al Fatah Team in India: The three Al Fatah delegates—Mr. Abu Ghassan 
(leader), Mr. Abu Bashar and Mr. Abu Javad—before their departure on August 29 
said in a statement in New Delhi that they had satisfactory talks with Indian leaders and 
that they had been assured by Foreign Minister Swaran Singh that he would favourably 
consider. their request for opening-an information centre i in New Delhi. 


ae 


— The Patriot, New Delhi, August 29. 
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:-OAU Liberation Committee Venue eee : The Ethiopian ‘Herald reported 
i ea 31 a statement by the OAU Liberation Committee spokesman’ in Dar-es-Salaam 
‘that the 17th regular session of the Committee would now be held in Addis Ababa from 
August 18-22. Commenting on the decision to shift the venue from Dar-es-Salaam’ to 
Addis Ababa the newspaper quoted observers as saying that this would enable Nigeria 
to attend the meeting. Nigeria, which is a member of the 11-nation Liberation Committee 
composed of Algeria, Congo-Kinshasa, Ethiopia, the UAR, Guinea, Zambia, “Tanzania, 
Somalia, Sudan, and Mali, has not been participating in any of the meetings held in 
Tanzania since the latter’s recognition of Biafra, Pas 


Ethiopian Foreign Minister Elected Chairman of _ Liberation : Committee : 
Mr. Diallo Telli, Secretary-General of the Organisation of African Unity, opening the 
five-day session of the Liberation Committee on August 18 at Addis Ababa called on 
the UN to give material aid to African liberation movements. Mr. Abdulrehman Babu, 
Tanzanian Minister for Commerce and outgoing Chairman of the Committee, while 
condemning the new British Government’s intention of resuming arms sales to South 
Africa singled out France and West Germany specially as ‘‘other-sources” who. had “for 
a long time been supplying all sorts of arms to the apartheid -regimes,’? ’ 
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The Liberation Committee elected Ethiopian Foreign Minister Ketema Yifru as 
Chairman for the coming year and Mr. Olu Sanu, Nigerian Ambassador to Ethiopia, as 
rapporteur. 


The Committee, which finalised its report for the Ministerial Conference and 
which will later be endorsed by the Summit Conference on September 1, will itself be 
reorganised after the 7-nation investigating group set up last year by the Summit Con- 
ference to review its mandate and structure submits its report. (Its findings and 
recommendations will be reported in the next issue of Africa Quarterly after they have 
been ratified by the OAU Summit Conference.) 


Ministerial Council Meeting : The 15th session of the Council of Ministers of 
the Organisation of African Unity was‘inaugurated by Emperor Haile Selassie in Addis 
Ababa on August 24, Forty of the OAU’s 41 member-states attended, the only absentee 
being Mauritius. 33 of the delegates were led by Ministers, three by Ambassadors and 
four by senior civil servants. The Council elected Mr, Sory Coulibaly, Foreign Minister 
of Mali, as Chairman. 


Haile Selassie Opens Session: Speaking on the occasion, Emperor Haile 
Selassie deplored the intention of the new British Government to sell arms to South 
Africa which, he said, would “undoubtedly help the regime to promote and maintain its 
oppressive rule”, Referring to the cessation of hostilities in Nigeria, he said the steady 
development of the economic and political progress of the continent was determined by 
the perseverence of its leaders, “It is because Africa persevered in this belief that the 
civil strife in Nigeria was contained within its own boundaries and that Africa, symba- 
lised by the OAU, succeeded in attaining its goal, namely, the unity and territorial 
integrity of one of its member-states”, he said. The Emperor went on: ‘When we 
consider the political crisis and conflicts of today, we sense that there is a movement 
towards accommodation, by compromise and negotiations”. 


On the ceasefire in West Asia the Emperor said “we trust that the trend would 
gather momentum and that the parties to the conflicts in the Middle East and Far East 
will be able to find peaceful solutions to their problems thus bringing to an end wanton 
destruction of human life”. an 

--Ethiopian Herald, August 25. 


On August 25, the Ministerial conference split into three Committees to consider 
political, administrative and inter-African disputes. 


Secretary-General’s Report: In a 190,000-word report on the ‘state of the 
continent to the African Foreign Ministers’ Conference, Mr. Diallo Telli, Secretary- 
General of the OAU, criticised Israel for its refusal to implement the Security Council 
Resolution and called for a re-examination of the Middle East problem which was “of 
concern to Africa and the OAU in that a founding member, the UAR, is involved and 
continues to suffer from violation of its territorial integrity and whose common defence 
constitutes one of the fundamental aims of the OAU Charter...... OAU policy-making 
bodies should turn their full attention to this question with the aim of finding 
just and concrete solutions which must serve the interests of the UAR, Africa and the 
world”, 


r 
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Attack on Britain: Mr. Diallo Telli in his report also charged that British 
business circles and the former Labour Government were “directly or indirectly’? com- 
mitted to making their contribution towards maintaining and consolidating the shameful 
apartheid policy in South Africa and extending it to Namibia (South-West Africa) and 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). “If this has been the policy pursued by the Labour Government”, 
he continued, “then it is only too easy to foresee the possible catastrophic developments 
that lie in store for Africa and the world owing to the policy of the Conservative 
Government, which has never in the past hidden its intention (of resuming arms supplies 
to South Africa) in this respect”, l 


Deterioration in Southern Africa: Mr. Telli reported continued “‘deterioration” 
in Southern Africa generally in the past year, but African liberation movements in 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau intensified their guerrilla operations. Mr. Telli 
said; ‘Today the only inescapable alternative for the OAU is to reassess the situation 
and draw the necessary conclusions in. order to work out a new strategy based on posi- 
tive action to secure the speedy liberation of Southern Africa”, But according 
to a UP] report of August 25, he did not go beyond recommending African diplomatic 
activities and increased aid to more than a dozen liberation movements. 

Deploring the degradation of Africans during the past 10 years in Africa be said: 
“It is not surprising, under these conditions, that according to available statistics South 
Africa today holds the world’s record for suicides, arbitrary arrests, brutal tortures, 
capital punishment and underhand extdrtions. Nearly 2,000 Africans appear before the 
country’s courts.every day”. a oy . 


, ) vä 

On Rhodesia Mr. Telli said: “It is evident that as long as South Africa and 
Portugal continue to flout decisions of the United Nations concerning the application of 
mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia, the economy of the territory will continue to 
thrive and develop. He called for the extension of political and economic sanctions to 
South Africa and Portugal as well. Hesaid the projected construction of the -Cabora- 
Bassa Dam in Mozambique was designed to consolidate Portugal’s hold over the terri- 
tory, and said everything should be done to prevent the scheme from being carried out. 
He warned that aid from Western countries to Portugal to build the dam could cause a 
“total breach” between them and the African nations. 


Controversy on Administrative Report: According to UPI, Mr. Telli’s general 
report submitted to the Political Committee touched off.a controversy over an adminis- 
trative matter, when “Senegal and Liberia took issue with a section in which Mr. Telli 
asked for reconsideration of a ministerial decision last February depriving him of the 
right to recruit and promote members of the OAU Secretariat staff’. Senegal criticised 
the portion for the “discourtesy”’ in disputing a ministerial decision and proposed that 
this section be deleted, 


Liberation Committee Report: On August 26 the Liberation Committee sub- 
mitted a lengthy report on decolonisation and apartheid. The foreign countries attacked 
in the report for maintaining economic relations with Southern African regimes, and 
sending them military aid or arms deliveries, include the US, Britain, France, West 
Germany, Japan, Switzerland and Italy. 
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In a resolution annexed to the 11-nation Liberation Committee’s Report to the 
Foreign Ministers which will later have to be endorsed by the Summit Conference on 
September 1, the Committee called for ‘more substantial aid’ to be granted to the 
liberation movements and recommended that “necessary funds be made available for the 
purchase of materials and equipment which are at present lacking’, The Committee 
resolution also urged independent African States bordering on dependent territories to 
grant liberation groups “necessary facilities for the movement of fighters and for transit 
of their materials and equipment” to guerrilla zones. ‘It condemned Portugal for 
“resorting more and more to the use of napalm, toxi-chemicals and defoliants with the 
criminal intention of exterminating the’civilian African population and destroying crops” 
in its colonies. 


Regarding Britain’s decision to consider resumption of arms sales to South 
Africa, the Committee report said it was ‘“‘convinced that this (British) attitude ‘is 
designed’ to perpetuate white racial supremacy in Southern Africa”, It said it continues 
to maintain that the OAU’s recognition of the Angolan Revolutionary Government in 
exile (GRAE) in 1964 should be withdrawn because “the enjoyment of that status by 
this movement has not only led it to become complacent but has also diminished the 
dynamism and vigour with which it should normally pursue the armed struggle”’, The 
Foreign Ministers however decided to postpone a final decision on GRAE’s status until 
next year’s Summit, 


è 


Kenya Draft Resolution on Arms Sales to South Africa: On August 27 an OAU 
spokesman said about 30 delegates supported the Kenya Foreign- Minister’s draft 
resolution proposing that African Heads of State individually and jointly exert 
“maximum pressure” to halt Western arms supplies to South Africa. He added that the 
Ministers decided to adopt Mr.  Munga?’s 2 ,000-word statement as an “oficial working 
paper of the conference. 


Cameroun, Upper Volta and Gabon, however, while supporting the spirit of the 
measure, took issue with the provision condemning the arms suppliers. Their view-" 
point was that priority should be given at this stage to political and diplomatic pressures 
without condemnation which only o creates antagonism, according to the UPI correspon- 
dent in Addis Ababa. : 


The draft resolution recommended : . i : 
—All African Heads of State and Governments write individually to Heads of 
governments supplying or intending to supply arms to South Africa ‘‘witb 
‘a view to exerting maximum pressure on them to stop doing so.” 


-That the Organisation of African Unity Heads of State write jointly to the 
same Heads of governments with the same object. l 
—That the Organisation’s Summit opening here on September 1 send a dele- 
gation of three’ Foreign!'Ministers to the capitals of actual and potential arms 
suppliers “to discuss with and show them why they should stop selling arms to 
South Africa”. 
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—That the Organisation continue to study this issue in order to explore 
possible effective counter-measures, and that this item be permanently placed 
On the agenda of the Council of Ministers of the OAU. 


Paani 


The Kenya draft resolution was referred to the 5-nation drafting committee 
composed of Algeria, Cameroun, Senegal, Sierra Leone and Tanzania, 


The OAU spokesman said the Ministers adopted a UAR suggestion about OAU 
participation in the UN celebrations marking the 25th anniversary of the Charter and 
the 10th anniversary of the declaration on decolonisation next October. The Ministers 
recommended that the Head of State elected Chairman of the Summit opening in Addis 
Ababa on September 1 should go to New York on behalf of the OAU to delivera 
special declaration during these ceremonies, The draft declaration would be presented 
to the Summit for approval. 

-—-UPI, August 28. 


UN AND UN AGENCIES AND AFRICA 


Decolonisation Sub-Committee Concludes Tour of Africa: A special group of the 
UN Special Committée on Decolonisation composed of representatives of Ethiopia, 
Equador, India, Iraq, Italy, Poland, Sierra Leone and Tunisia, led by Dr. Davidson 
Nicol of Sierra Leone, which had been touring Africa concluded its fact-finding mission 
in Lusaka, Zambia, on June4. Analysing the group’s tour, Radio Lusaka said on 
June 6 that “the Colonialism Committee” intended, in addition to training adniinistra- 
tors, doctors and teachers, to establish clinics and other social services in the areas 
under the freedom fighters’ control. It declared that the UN should realise that reso- 
lutions were “‘useless” and that it must do more to help free the oppressed peoples of 


Africa. 
.,,. Africa Research Bulletin : Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 


Somalia for Security Council: Somalia was on June 16 unanimously nominated 
by the African group of UN members to succeed Zambia as one of the three African 

members of the Security Council. Somalia will begin its two-year term January next 

year, The 41-nation African group also nominated Mr. Vernon Mwaanga of Zambia 

and Mr. Paul Bamelo Engo of Cameroun as its candidates for the chairmanship of the 

General Assembly’s Trusteeship and Legal Committees respectively. 


‘Reuters 


Nigerian Elected ILO Chairman : Mr. Simeon O. Koku, Permanent Secretary 
of the Nigerian Federal Ministry of Labour, was elected Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organisation for a one-year term on June 28, 


UNESCO Sponsors African History Project; UNESCO has extended its sup- 
port to the OAU to compile an eight-volume history of. Africa. At a meeting held in 
Africa Hail, Addis Ababa, to consider the project, Mr. Dialo Telli, Administrative Secre- 
tary-General of the OAU, pledged the organisation’s unreserved support to .the proposed 
project. The UNESCO representative, Mr. M, N. Bammate, who attended the meeting, 
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underlined the two main features of the project.. . It will bring out the identity of Africa 
in its entirety, and will also consider Africa from within “as a subject of history and not as 
an object”, he said. A special body of: some 30 international scholars—20 of them 
Africans—is to be set up to supervise the drafting and publication of the project report. 


° —Ethiopian Herald, June 27. 


Embargo on Arms Supplies to be Tightened : The UN Special Committee on South 
African Apartheid recommended on July 3 that the Security Council tighten its seven- 
year-old ban on the shipment of arms to South Africa. A letter from the 11-member 
Committee to the 15-nation Security Council said the Council should call upon all 
countries “to implement fully the arms embargo against South Africa, without reserva- 
tions and restrictive interpretations”, 


° * In the preceding debate, the Committee chairman, Mr. Abdul Rehman Abby 
Faram of Somalia, had said that Britain and the US had interpreted the embargo resolu- 
tions so as.to permit them to send South Africa arms for external defence, as against 


arms for internal repression, while France had largely disregarded the embargo and the . 


Soviet Union had faithfully observed it. ‘The letter said that in responding to a popular 
“struggle for liberation”, South Africa had resorted to an “anti-terrorist”. operation, 
requiring the use of military equipment supposedly provided for external defence. “The 
Special Committee therefore”, it said, ‘‘rejects the distinction drawn by’ certain govern- 
ments between arms which can be used for imposing apartheid, namely, small arms and 
guns, and sophisticated weapons and equipment required for external defence’ - 
UN Development Decade : Reporting from Geneva on July 5 on the eve of the 
Economic and Social Council meeting to consider, among other things, the draft of an 
international development strategy for the Second Development Decade, the Hindustan 
Times correspondent, Mr. Sarwar Lateef, wrote that while many developing countries 
regarded this meeting important enough to send ministerial-level delegations, none of the 
rich countries were sending ministers. ‘The developing countries are disappointed _-at. 
this not only because the strategy for the Second Decade is regarded as a considerable; 
advance on the first” but, he added, “also because they feel it is essential to reach .a 
consensus in time for the celebration of the 25th anniversary of the UN in October”, .* 


‘ i 


Commenting on the draft strategy, he pointed out that the biggest weakness was 


that “despite long negotiations there is no agreement yet either on objectives or on 
target dates on a whole range of issues from aid to preferences”. The Americans, he 
added, were also arguing that they wanted to know more about the role of the Socialist 
bloc in the Second Decade, but so far the Soviet Union had deliberately kept out of the 
whole debate on strategy on a technical issue relating ta West German participation in 
the Preparatory Committee. The prospects of anything emerging from the negotiations 
were therefore bleak, . PN 


i —The Hindustan Times, July 6. 

UN Identity Cards for Namibians : An agreement was concluded in Lusaka on 
July 10 between the UN Commission for Namibia (South-West Africa) and the Govern- 
ment of Zambia for the issuance of UN travel and identity documents to Namibians 


residing in Zambia. The ceremony’ was attended’ by the President of the Council for 


tum UP I at 


~ 
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Namibia, Mr. Nestor H. Parra (Colombia) and three council members who later left 
on a 4-day tour of Tanzania on their way to Uganda where a similar agreement. was 
concluded with the Government of Uganda on July 17. 


ly 


World Youth Assembly Inaugurated : UN Secretary-General U Thant inaugurated 
the UN World Youth Assembly on July 10. The chairman of the 25th Anniversary 
Committee of the UN, Ghana’s Mr. Spoke, also addressed the Assembly. 


à A report of the Peace Commission prepared by its Chairman, Palestinian student 
Fawz Najia, and four rapporteurs from Pakistan, East Germany, Cuba and Guinea was 
declared adopted in a tumultuous session—some of the delegates complaining it was 
imposed on them. The report condemned Israel and extended full solidarity and sup- 
port to the Palestinian struggle for national liberation. It also condemned the racist 
regimes in South Africa, Portugal and Rhodesia and supported the peoples of Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea in Africa and other territories under colonial rule, 


—The Press Trust of India, July 17. 


UN Šanci a Failure in Rhodesia: The 7-nation UN Security Council Com- 
mittee on Sanctions against Rhodesia, in its third report, has quoted an official unreleased 
British estimate to the UN to show that Rhodesian exports increased by nearly £100m in 
1969 to £336 million. This was 70% of the level attained in 1965, the year in which 
Rhodesia seized independence from Britain. In 1969, 335,490 tourists -visited Rhodesia 
compared-to 319,224 in 1968 and 297,292 in 1967. The report added that wider man- 
datory -sanctions imposed in May 1968 had some impact on Rhodesia’s agricultural 
sales abroad’but not on key mineral exports, which were likely to rise again this year. 
It also reported that 31 governments and 4 UN specialised agencies had’never replied to 
any communication requesting information on the measures taken by them, ‘The num- 
ber of cases of suspected sanctions violations notified to the committee had also increased 


considerably. 
— Reuter, July 14. 


China Trebles Trade with Rhodesia: A Press Trust of India report, from New 
York on July 16, published in the Patriot, New Delhi, stated that one of .the appendices 
«to the report of the sanctions committee on Rhodesia brought out that China’s trade 
' with Rhodesia in 1969 was three times that in the previous year. The US delegaté, Mr. 
Max Finger, citing from official Soviet publications, showed that Rhodesian chrome was 
sent to Beira in Mozambique and from there shipped to the Portuguese enclave of 


Macao to’China. 


a‘ 


UN Council Meet on South Africa ; On July 16-African countries called for an 
urgent meeting of the Security Council to consider “the refusal of a number of member- 
‘states to observe loyally the embargo” on the sale of arms to South Africa. On July 23, 
the UN Security Council approved, without any dissenting vote, a resolution calling on 
all states to bar the sale of arms to South Africa “unconditionally and without any reser- 
vations whatsoever”. The vote was 12 to none with France, Britain and the US 


abstaining. / 


An earlier demand for a mandatory embargo on the sale of-arms by militant 
African states was dropped on July 21, after the unofficial chairman of a 17-nation 
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African strategy group, Mr. Ramphul of Mauritius, had consultations with African 
members. l 


The final resolution, sponsored by the Council’s five African and Asian mem- 
bers (Zambia, Burundi, Nepal, Sierra Leone and Syria) however strengthens the 
decisions against arms sales to South Africa approved in 1963 and 1964 by applying it 
also to spare-parts, the training abroad of South African forces and foreign investments 
in and granting of licences and patents to the South African arms industry. 


~ Reuter, New York, July 24. 


Portaguese Representative Reappointed to UN: The Caetano Government's 
decision to appoint Mr. D. R. Antonia Patricio, elder brother of the Foreign Minister, 
Dr, Rui Patricio, as Portugal's Consul-General at the UN has been regarded as an 
important reversal of foreign policy. Portugal’s representation at the UN so far has | 
been at charge d'affaires level. The post of ambassador has been kept vacant for 
several years as a protest against what it calls “ilegal” UN anti-Portuguese resolutions, 


(See also Under U.K. and Africa) 
—The Times, London. 


Security Council for More Pressure on South Africa : The UN Security Council 
on July 29 approved two resolutions aimed at putting additional pressure on South 
Africa to give up its mandate over South-West Africa, 


Namibia Referred again to World Court: A resolution sponsored by Finland 
asked the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion on the legalf@Brisequences 
for countries arising out of South Africa’s refusal to turn the territory over to the UN. 
A second resolution called on all countries to refrain from any diplomatic, consular, or 
business relations with South Africa that would strengthen that country’s hold on 
Namibia, 

The World Court threw out after a year of deliberations a suit defended by 
Ethiopia and Liberia on the subject in 1966 on the basis that the African countries had no — 
locus standi. 

The Council approved the decision by 13 votes to none with Britain and France . 
abstaining, The Soviet Union and Poland also abstained objecting to a move in 
the World Court because they consider that the General Assembly disposed of the ques- 
tion once and for all in 1966. South Africa has rejected the decision as illegal, Britain’s 
explanation for not supporting “parts of the statement” was because “there remained 
some doubt about the legal status of South-West Africa. 

~Reuter, UPI, New York, July 31. 


Peace Mission: The UN Secretary-General, U Thant, announced on August 7 
that the Arab-Israeli peace mission of Dr. Gunnar Jarring, his special representative to 


West Asia, “is now reactivised”. 
—AP 


Decolonisation Committee Urges NATO to Stop Aid to Portugal: The UN De- 
colonisation Committee called on Portugal’s NATO allies on August 18 to cease furnish- 
ing Portugal with military aid and equipment, reports AFP. A resolution passed by the 
Committee also called on all governments “to discourage their nationals and companies 
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from entering into any activities and arrangements which may strengthen Portugal’s 
domination” over its colonies-—and especially “to withdraw from all activities relating 
to the Cabora-Bassa (hydro-electric dam) Project in Mozambique”. 


The resolution, sponsored by India, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Iraq, Malagasy, 
Mali, Tanzania, Sierra Leone, Tunisia and Yugoslavia, was passed by 14 votes to two 
(the US and Britain) with two countries (Italy and Norway) abstaining. It called 
on the Security Council to “make mandatory measures necessary to force Portugal to 
grant self-determination to its overseas territories. 


—-Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, August 21. 


14 Nations Urge UN Assembly to Admit China: Fourteen countries led by 
Algeria have urged the UN General Assembly to admit China asa member of the UN 
during its three month session opening on September 15. The countries requested that 
an item entitled “Restoration of the lawful rights of the People’s Republic of China in 
the UN” be taken up urgently. Apart from Algeria, thc African Governments asking 
for inscription on the agenda of the question of Chinese representation included’ Congo- 
Brazzaville, Mali, Mauritania, Tanzania and Zambia. 


—The Tribune, Ambala, Punjab, August 21. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION IN AFRICA 


IDA Loans for Africa : In Washington on June 17, the International Deve- 
lopment Ags6ciation announced loans for three African countries—Burundi, Rwanda 
and the ona African Republic. Burundi was given a credit of Sh. 2,660,000 fora 
165 km road project from Gitenga to the Tanzanian border. Rwanda received Sh. 


65,100,000 to help finance a paved road between Kigali, the capital, and Gatuna. The“ 


loan to the Central African Republic--Sh.30,100,000 is to help provide its department 
of public works with equipment for the maintenance of its 3, 900 kms of pace. 


International Bank for fecoun and Development Loan to Fast African 
Community: The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development announced 
in June a loan of $52,800 tothe East African Community, The loan, provided by the 
World. Bank and Sweden, has assigned to the East African Railways Corporation 
($2,400,000) and to the Bast African Posts and Tele-communications Corporation 
($10,400,000) for improvement and development of the two networks, The loan, guaran- 
teed jointly by Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, is for a period of 20 years with a five years 


grace period and an interest of 7 per cent per annum, Sweden’s credit -however is interest ; 


free for 50 years with a commission of .75 per cent every year. 


2 —Reuter, June 19, 


re 


More French Aid for Africa: A decision was reported to have been taken on, 
June 17 at a restricted Cabinet meeting to increase the volume of French assistance to - 


the Third World and it was decided to give priority to French-speaking African States 
including Congo (Kinshasa), The Cabinet also decided that as a general rule aid 
should amount to at least one per cent of the gross national product. France,-it was 


reported, was ready to increase its contribution to multilateral aid by taking part in the- . 


rebuilding of the International Development Association, President Pompidou had 


. 
~ 
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also asked the Finance Minister, M. d'Estaing, to evolve a French system for guaran- 
teeing private investments in French-speaking States. 
—Reuter, June 19. 


U.S. to Investin West Africa: Mr. Steve Conger, who led a team of US 
Government officials and private business men to explore long-term projects for US 
investments in Ghana, Nigeria and Congo-Kinshasa, in a report to the Afro-American 
Chamber . of Commerce disclosed that the US Department of Commerce plans to 
conduct a mission in the field of agricultural development in some African countries, 
including Ghana, Nigeria, the Ivory Coast, Congo-Kinshasa and Cameroun in October. 


—Reuter, June 24, 


China and Africa 


Long-term Chinese Loan for Tan-Zam Railway : Government statements issued 
in Dar-es-Salaam and Lusaka on July 12 said talks on the 1,160-mile Tan-Zam railway 
project between a joint Tanzania-Zambia ministerial team and Chinese leaders had been 
completed after a six-day meeting in Peking. The joint team approved the survey and 
design report and agreement was reached on the cost of the project. Under the agree- 
ment, a loan of $57,320,000 will be made for the construction and provision of loco- 
motives and rolling stock. Construction will begin later this year. The loan will be 
interest free, repayable over 30 years, starting in 1973 after a grace period of five years, 
mainly through the purchase by the two states of Chinese consumer goods. 


The agreement was signed in Peking by. the Chinese Minister of the ESAmission 
for Economic Relations: with Foreign Countries, Mr. Fang Yi, Zambia’s Minister of ) 
Development and Finance, Mr, Mudenda, and Tanzania’s Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Amir Jamal. The New China News Agency reported that Prime Minister Chou En-lai 
attended the signing ceremony as well as the Vice Ministers from the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs and Railways, and Mr. Pu Ke, who is the leader of the Chinese working 
, team assisting in the construction of the railway line. 


Speaking at a dinner in Peking to mark the sighing of the agreement the Chinese 
Vice-Premier, Mr. Li Hsien-nien, said China would step up its aid to Afro-Asian States, 
“We are determined to give greater aid, first to the struggles of the Afro-Asian peoples 
and to others confronted with US imperialism and their Jackies”. 


—The East African Standard, June 14, 


In May this year China also agreed to build a naval base in Tanzania, In 
Zanzibar, Vice-President Karume welcomed at State House 12 Chinese medical experts 
who will work at the new hospital in Mkoani, Pemba. 


—Africa Research Bulletin, Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No.6. 


On August 17, the BBC reported that Mr, Chou En-lai would visit Tanzania 
and Zambia in October in connection with the Tan-Zam railway. 


Commenting on the Tan-Zam railway agreement, the Hindustan Times correspon- 
dent wrote from Nairobi on August 20 that “fears of an influx of thousands of Red 
Chinese” was unjustified. “The States”, he said, “have indicated that as much local 
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material and manpower will be used as possible including 30,000 National Youth 
Servicemen for labour. 


The Tan-Zam railway, he pointed out, is ““China’s largest undertaking anywhere 
in the world and represents its biggest breakthrough so far on the African continent”, 
Tanzania and Zambia “were not guided by any cold war preferences” as the Chinese 
offer was the only one received. The World Bank refused a loan in 1963 because it 
considered the project not viable; later the British-Canadian Stamp survey reversed the 
World Bank findings but in the meanwhile President Nyerere’s request was accepted by 
China during his 1965 visit. ^ 

— The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, August 31. 


Aid to Somalia and Sudan ; Under a protocol signed between China and a Somali 
delegation led by Brigadier General Mohamed Ainashi in Peking on June 20 China 
agreed to provide assistance in the expansion of the experimental rice and tobacco farms 
at Johar and the building of cigarette and match factories while, according to a Middle 
East News Agency report of August 24, China has granted an interest free loan of 
£14,5m. under an agreement signed in Peking by Major General Gaafar Nimeiry, 
Chairman of the Sudanese Revolution Command, which will be repayable after 
15 years in 10 instalments, 


Cooperation with Congo (Brazzaville): In Equatorial Africa, the Vice-President 
of the Council of State of the Congo People’s Republic, Major Raoul, after an 
eight-day visit to Peking said on July 24 that his talks dealt mainly with continuous 
development, of “militant co-operation and friendship between the Chinese and 
Congolese ‘peoples in their struggle against old and new imperialism and colonialism.” 
Earlier on June 1 Reuter said while China is now involved in 5 major projects in 
- Congo (Brazzaville) the total value of aid could not be accurately estimated’ as 
the Congolese Government had not disclosed the extent of Chinese investment 
in each project. But it stressed that while the French continue to take the first place 
among the aid giving countries ‘the extent of Chinese involvement in this equatorial 
African nation is becoming increasingly apparent”. : 


[See also under Congo (Brazzaville)] 


Chinese Training Africans : The weekly Spectator of Ghana on June 27 quoted 
a report from two French journalists in the Paris evening paper Le Soir that Chinese 
instructors have so far trained more than 2,000 young Africans on how to make bombs 
and organise strikes and demonstrations at camps in Zambia and Congo (Brazzaville), 
The journalists, Jacques and Francois Gall, wrote that the trainees were mainly from 
the Congo, Cameroun, Gabon, Zambia, Angola, Chad and the Ivory Coast. In Zambia, 
the camps were at Kamapanda and Chinona and in Congo (Brazzaville) at Gambona 
and Impfonda, Each camp had about a dozen Chinese instructors who spoke French, 
English or Portuguese, they added. The Gall brothers said that Africans inyolved in the 
Mulelist revolt in Congo (Kinshasa) in 1964 were trained by the Chinese, 


In an article “China and the Third World”, in Le Monde, Alain Bouc points 
out the growing Chinese interest in Africa, Tanzania and Zambia together received 50 
per cent of all foreign aid extended by Peking. Chinese aid was also being utilised 
in Tanzania for modernising agriculture and in constructing a hospital, a stadium and 
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two water installations, In Zambia the Chinese have offered to construct a road 
between Lusaka and Mankoya and have provided several radio transmitters, 


Chinese aid to Congo (Brazzaville) has been used to build a shipyard and an 
integrated textile mill. A cultural centre has been opened in Mauritania and there are 
permanent medical missions there and in Algeria, Mali and Somalia. In Guinea, a 
peanut oil factory was opened on May 17. Before that a power distribution network 
was put into service and Chinese and Guinean officials signed an agreement on medical 
cooperation, 


——Le Monde Weekly Selection, July 22. 
[See also under Congo (P.R.), Ghana, Sudan] 


Japan and Africa 


Japan Offers to Construct Trans-African Highway: The Japanese Ambassador 
in Kenya announced on June 30 that Mitsubishi Heavy Industries have offered to build 
a 4,000-mile trans-African highway which will link seven countries—Kenya, Uganda, the 
Central African Republic, Cameroun, Chad, Nigeria and Congo (Kinshasa) at an estima- 
ted cost of between £100m. and £300m. He stressed that his Government would treat this 
scheme on a priority basis inits programme of economic aid to Africa. He said, 
“We will be willing to carry out the survey with the help of the countries concerned and 
any other international organization”. 


The Daily Times of Lagos opposed the Japanese initiative on August 11, saying 
“it is foolhardy to imagine that Japan—or any other country—is. altruistic enough to 
commit such a colossal amount to the construction of a road which will not give any 
material benefit or advantage to her”, ° 


The Guardian, London, commenting on the Japanese proposal, said that “Japan’s 
technical and financial interest in such a scheme would do much to offset the 
growing image of the new colonialists arising from a trade imbalance weighted heavily in 


its favour”. 
—The Guardian, July 1. 


On July 30 the Ethiopian Herald reported that the Japanese mission led by Mr. 
Fumihiko Kono, Chairman of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd., which visited Ethiopia, - 
Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia, the Congo (D.R.), Nigeria, Ghana, the Ivory Coast and Sene- 
gal for a month, had submitted its recommendations to the Japanese Government. These 
included increased long-term, low-interest credits to African countries. It emphasised 
the need for expansion of medical, scientific, educational and research aid at govern- 
mental and private levels. Another recommendation was to establish a system ofco- 
operation to avoid excessive campetition among Japanese business enterprises in the 
development of resources in Africa. The report said Japan had already taken a close- 
look at copper, bauxite, crude oi], uranium and other minerals in Ghana, Zambia, the - 
Congo, Niger and Nigeria and-added that Africa’s rich mineral resources should be very 
attractive to Japan’s rapidly expanding industries. Japanese aid to Africa accounted, 
it said, for only one per cent of its t6tal economic assistance for developing nations. 
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(See also under Congo D.R., and South Africa) 
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EEC. and Africa 


Trade Agreement with East Africa : Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania and the Euro- 
pean Common Market agreed in Brussels on July 10 on the terms of a trade agreement 
that will be signed ‘‘as soon as possible’. The agreement, contains the tariff preferences 
granted to the three East African States under the Arusha, A Association Agreement signed 
in 1969 but as yet inoperable "because only one of the “Six?—France—has ratified it. 
The new trade agreement requires no parliamentary ratification. Its inclusion cf the 
tariff benefits means they can start operating before the earlier agreement still pending 
ratification by the other members of the EEC. 


-Africa Research Bulletin ; Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 


U.K. AND AFRICA 
Reactions to General Elections 


`The Conservative Party victory in the British General Elections caused concern 
in Africa over three major issues on, which independent African States and the White 
minority regimes are sharply divided, “These were the British intention to resume arms 
supplies to South Africa, reach a settlement with the illegal Rhodesian regime and restrict 
the entry of Commonwealth immigrants into the UK, While African States expressed 
a feeling of disquiet over the return to power of the Tories, South Africa rejoiced 
over itr, ~ 
South Africa : The first reaction came from the Defence Minister, Mr. P.W. Botha, 
who on June 19 expressed the hope that the Conservative Government’ would take 
positive action to revitalise the Simonstown agreement and improve the defence of the 
Southern Hemisphere. Dr. Vorster was reported by Radio Johannesburg on June 22 as 
saying that “there can be close cooperation between South Africa and Britain”. 
—The Times, London, June 20. 


Rhodesia : Commenting on the Conservative Party victory, the Rhodesian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ian Smith, said on June 19 that now that Rhodesia was independent 
“the result of British elections could no longer influence political events here and to that 
extent they are no longer of concern to us’. However, the South African Star in an 
editorial on June 20 said that though recognition of Rhodesia would be asking for too 
much, “at least there may bean end to the profitless enforcement of sanctions which 


were getting neither side anywhere”, 
-The Times, London, 


Malawi : Among the independent African States, President Hastings Banda on 

June 30 offered Malawi as a natural base, if necessary, to bridge the rift between the UK 

and Rhodesia. Malawi, he said, would accept any just agreement made between the UK - 

and Rhodesia to resolve the problems created by UDI but was as muchas ever against 
Britain sending troops to Rhodesia, 

—Daily Digest, Malawi News Agency. 


Kenya : On the question of Asian immigrants the East African Standard wrote 
on June 22 that the Conservatives would need time to study the whole position, but it 
urged Mr, Heath to act quickly though it acknowledged that the “enigmatic Mr. Powell 
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looms over this issue” due to his ‘‘vastly increased majority from an election which, in 
his constituency at any rate, was run on the racial issue’, However, it felt there 
“seems no likelihood of Mr. Heath repudiating the passports of these people’. The 
new Home Secretary, the paper recalled, went so far as saying in the debate on the 1968 
Act, which imposed new restrictions: “There is no doubt about the rights which these 
people possess, When they were-given these rights it was our intention that they should 
be able to come to this country when they wanted to do so”. It was nevertheless 
ironical that “many of the same Conservative ministers who gave British citizenship to 
East Africar Asians should now have to settle account”, the paper added. 


UAR: The Arab reaction to the Conservative victory was reflected by Radio 
Cairo’s correspondent in London who said that there were many factors which influenced 
the Conservative Party, and these might lead to a change in the policy pursued by Britain 
since the Arab-Israeli war in June 1967. The first was that the Conservative Party 
represented capitalism and big business with “endless investments in the Arab world” 
to be safeguarded. It also appreciated the importance of the reopening of the Suez 
Canal, which could only happen when the Middle East problem had been resolved “in 
a just manner acceptable to the Arabs”. 


The second factor, it said, was that the Conservative Party had always claimed 
to be a European party and so might avoid “heedless trailing behind Washington” in all 
the latter dictated. The third factor was that the Conservative Party was not subject-to 
the Zionist bloc in Britain “as the Labour Party apparently was”, nor did it ‘‘rely on 
the support of Jewish capital or the Jewish community in Britain’. All ‘these factors 
might “result in a change in British policy and attitude”. 


—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 


Foreign Policy Statement : The Prime Minister, Mr. Edward Heath, in the debate 
on the Queen’s speech on July 2 in a policy statement said “the main aim of our foreign 
policy must be to make a modern and broadly based assessment of where British interests 
lie”. Deploring the fact that in recent years British policy lacked coherence, he added, 
“sometimes—I think particularly of Africa—decisions have been taken as a result of the 
emotional pressures which, however sincere, have not always been fully reasoned, and 
neither have they been reasonable”. 


In Africa, he stressed, “we have important interests both north and south of the 
Zambesi” tut added: “There must be also a recognition that we have vital defence 
interests in South Africa which we cannot ignore and of which account must be taken. 
This in no way means that we condone racialist practices”, he said. ‘We condemn 
them wherever they occur”, But, he added, “itis not our intention to be pushed 
around into pursuing courses which could do great damage to this country while having 
no practical effect in bringing about the results which their advocates wish to see”, 


Referring to the Simonstown Agreement he asserted the Government intended 
to give effect to its purposes but it involved careful consideration and when it had been 
examined an announcement would be made to the House, 


The Simonstown Agreement was signed with the UK on June 30, 1955. It provides 
for cooperation between the two countries to ensure the safety of the sea routes 
round Southern Africa, from the Kosi Bay on the east coast to the Kunene River 
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mouth on the west coast. As South Africa was still, a’ member of the Common- 
wealth, the agreement was not registered as a treaty with the UN, 


Although the contract could be said to haye expired when South Africa left the 


Commonwealth, Lord Swinton, Secretary for Commonwealth Relations in the 
Conservative Government which negotiated the agreement in 1954-55, informed 
the House of Lords on January 29, 1968, that Dr. Verwoerd had undertaken to 
maintain it “in full farce” . ' 


Under the Simonstown Agreement South Africa was to take over the Simonstown - 


Naval Base from the Royal Navy, maintain it to certain specifications and pro- 
vide facilities for Royal Navy ships. In addition, South Africa undertook to buy 


from Britain £18 million worth of warships by 1963. 


With regard to regional defence, both the UK Government and the South Afri- 
can Government agreed that “Southern Africa and the sea routes round Southern 
Africa must be secured against aggression from without’. It was also recog- 
nised by both Goyernments that the defence of Southern Africa against external 
aggression included the gateways of Africa, namely,in the Middle East (dis- 
closed by the South African Defence Minister, Mr. Botha, ina statement in 


. Parliament on February 20, 1968). 


On November 17,1964, the Labour Government imposed an embargo on the 
export of arms to South Africa. Mr. Wilson announced in Parliament that 


“outstanding commitments by the Ministry of Defence will be fulfilled, but as 
from today, no new contract will be accepted for the supply of military equip- 


ment”. On November.25, 1964, Mr. Wilson told the House of Commons that the 
16 Buccaneers would be sanctioned” but no further contracts would be renewed. 


On December 19, 1967, Mr. Edward Heath, leader of the Conseryatiye Party, 
declared in the House of Commons that the Labour Goyernment’s decision to 
maintain the embargo on arms to South Africa would be reyersed by a Conserva= 
tive administration. 

— Courtesy, African National Congress-~Editor. 


Rhodesia: With regard to Rhodesia Mr, Heath said, “We shall honour our 


undertaking to make a further effort to see whether a settlement of the Rhodesian pro- 
blem on the basis of the five principles is possible’. His Government, he continued, 
“did not propose to take hasty steps and would move only with proper preparation and 
in full recognition of the strong feelings which everyone in the House certainly knows 


' exist”. 


But he held “‘it is our duty to determine for ourselves the prospects of finding 


an acceptable settlement, and we are sure that a further attempt must be made”. These, 


he claimed, “are all essential British interests”. 3 


The five principles referred to are: (1) the principle and intention of unimpeded 
progress to majority rule, already enshrined in the 1961 constitution, would have 
to be maintained and guaranteed; (2) there would have to be guarantees against 
any retrogressive amendment of the constitution; (3) there would have to be 
immediate improvement in the political status of the African population; 
(4) there would haye to be progress towards ending racial discrimination, 


- 


- 
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(5) the British Government would need to be satisfied that any basis proposed for 
independence was acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a whole, —Editor 


Developing World : Mr. Heath acknowledged that an equally essential interest was 
to work as closely as possible with the developing world and to build up trade and other 
contacts with them. But, he added, “Just as they have vital economic, defence and secu- 
rity interests, so must they realise and recognise that we have similar interests which 
do not damage them and which we cannot sacrifice and are not prepared to sacrifice.” 


Immigration : On the subject of immigration, Mr. Heath pledged to introduce 
legislation on Commonwealth immigrants—a point raised by Mr. Wilson, Leader of 
the Opposition. He reaffirmed the Government’s intention to achieve complete equa- 
lity in law and in social terms, regardless of race. ‘‘Immigrants”, he said, ‘will con- 
tinue to have the right to bring in close and genuine dependents and they will remain 
free to choose where they live and where they work”. The Government, he assured the 
House, would continue to make available special assistance in areas of social needs. 


~The Times, London, and the British Information Services, New Delhi. 


On July 3 the Home Secretary, Mr. Reginald Maudling, speaking on the same 
subject in the Commons, said while there must be no discrimination “we believe that 
any further large-scale immigration will be bad for everyone here, including immigrants 
already among us”, He repeated that a Bill to give effect to this general policy would 
be introduced. The result of this would be “that all persons other than UK citizens 
seeking to enter Britain for employment will be treated in the same way without dis- 
crimination based on colour or any other consideration: all will be admitted only to 
specifically approved employment, but no other restrictions will be placed upon their 
movements about the country or upon their way of life”, 


—The Times, London, and the British Information Services, New Delhi. 


Support for Limited Quota: With special reference to UK passport holders in 
East Africa Mr. Maudling said his predecessor had introduced the policy of limited 
quota which the Conservatives had supported “with regret” but they did so “in the 
general interest of all concerned, including the immigrants already here, in the light of 
the potential numbers involved”. Referring to the problem arising from people joining 
the queues he said so far it had been dealt with on an ad hoc basis but the Government 
intended to tighten it up “by ensuring that people cannot directly come to this country 
in advance of their places in the queue by arrangements with the people carrying them— 
the airlines. As to people coming indirectly through other countries in Europe, “we 
have been able”, Mr. Maudling added, “to reach agreement with pretty well all the 
Governments concerned”. 


+ 


He stressed that special attention would be given to devise ways and means “‘of 
ensuring that the pressures to which these passport holders may be subjectedin the coun- 
tries in which they are living can be mitigated. It is the pressure there which is creating 
this problem”, he concluded. 


In another statement on July 3 the Minister of State in the Home Office, Mr. 
Richard Sharples, said the “broad philosophy of this Government for the future was 


=, 
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that “there should be no absolute right of permanent settlement for anyone irrespective 
of what countries they come from”. i 


—The Times, London, and* the British Information Services, New Delhi. 


Reactivisation of Simonstown Naval Agreement: The British Parliament reverted 
to the question of reactivisation of the Simonstown Agreement on July 13 when Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, opening the third day's debate on the Queen’s speech, said his Govern- 
ment laid special emphasis on the need to protect British interests inthe South Atlantic 
on the route round -the Cape and that these would be in danger without the Simonstown 
Agreement and the capability of South Africa to contribute to the defence of the area, - 


“I can never accept”, he went on, “the proposition that the Communists could 
be allowed to increase their arms and acquire new strategic bases without Iet or hind- 
rance, but that Britain should be inhibited from taking the defensive course she deemed 
- necessary for her own survival’, He reminded the House that a year ago he had advised 
that the reaction to the Soviet presence should be one. of pridence and not panic. It was 
in this context of the sea route and in particular of the oil carrying route that the 
Simonstown Agreement fell. ; 


2 


(The Tribune of Ambala, Punjab, carried a report on July 3 issued from Nairobi 
stating that an overall picture is emerging, according to diplomatic observers of Russian 
sea strategy, which will provide a Soviet naval presence round the whole of Africa. ` The 
examples -quoted by it, are “the excellent Atlantic sea ports of Freetown, Lagos and 
Santa Isabel and the tiny island of Fernando Po, which was recently visited by a 
Soviet submarine’. The report goes on to state that African ports could give the 
Russians access to the Indian Ocean, where the Chinese are also beginning to operate. 
In this context, it says, the reopening of the Suez Canal could be vital. 


Last October, there were reports that Russia was seeking a staging post and other 
facilities in Mauritius, while its warships are already regularly using Hodelda, South 
Yemen’s Red Sea port, and Somalia’s ports of Mogadishu and Berbera, Since Decem- 
ber, the report concludes, groups of Soviet warships have twice visited these ports.) 


(See also under Mauritius) 


The new Conservative Government on July 14 defeated an opposition Labour move 
in the House of Lords aimed at preventing Britain from selling arms to South Africa. The 
Upper House rejected, by 184 votes to 84, an amendment moved by the Labour Peer, 
Lord Caradon, Britain’s former chief delegate to the UN, calling on the Government to 
honour the UN resolution against supplying the Republic with weapons. 


—The Times, London, 


British Stand at U.N. : On July 20 the British representative, Mr. Frederick 
Warner, assured the UN Security Council in the debate on the question raised by 35 
African States and supported by Asian members that there was “‘no question of raising the 
embargo as a whole..... . “Today”, he said, “we are not speaking of external defence as 
a whole but only of that smaller category of arms to be used’ in defence of sea routes”. 
He emphasised that no decision would be finally made until consultations were completed, 
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but Britain was determined that no aims wouldbe sold “for the enforcement of apartheid 
ori internal repression.” ` l ` 


— Reuter, New York, and The Times, London, July 20. 


South Africa Demands Clarification : On July 21 South Africa requested Britain 
for a “clarification of the interpretation of the Simonstown Agreement” which the Times, 
London, interpreted as compromising the policy statement made by Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
inthe Commons onJuly 20 emphasising that applications from South Africa for arms 
would be considered but these must be limited to weapons for maritime defence strategy 
and until the views of the Commonwealth countries had come in. 


Labour not Bound by Govt. Policy: On July 22 Mr. Michael Stewart, former 
Foreign Secretary, moving an opposition motion in the Commons, refuted the Govern- 
ment’s argument and prefaced his speech by making it clear that any future Labour 
Government would not be bound by any revision of the Simonstown Agreement to 
provide for arms supplies and suggested that the “real issue was the South African 
desire to see the Government committed politically to that country’s policies”, 


On the reactions of the Commonwealth countries, Mr. Stewart said probably 
the amount cf support “the Government has for this policy is about what it had for Suez”. 
On the financial advantages of selling arms, he asked the Government to note that “for 
` every £5m of exports to South Africa there was £7m to the rest of Africa”. 


Mr. Stewart drew the Government’s attention to a House of Commons debate 
in December 1967 in which the Prime Minister had said that among arms that could be 
properly sold to South Africa were Shackletons, Nimreds and Buccaneers and asked the 
Government if “they were prepared to say that none of these instruments of war could be 
used for the purpose of internal repression”. Very few people informed on defence mat- 
ters, he said, would be prepared to agree with them. He added that the Simonstown 
Agreement committed Britain “only to certain specific sales of arms to South Africa which 
had been completed long ago” and “there was no further commitment”, he emphasised. 


Answering the Government’s argument that arms sales were necessary for national 
interest, Mr. Stewart warned that “if the object of the Government’s policy is either to 
contain or rival the Soviet naval presence in the Southern Hemisphere, that would involve 
a gigantic flow of money and manpower which would be totally inconsistent with every 
thing they have said about reduction of public expenditure”. 


—The Times, London, July 23. 


South African Reaction : On July 24 the Financial Times correspondent in Cape 
Town reported a “passing” reference made by the South African Defence Minister, 
Mr. Botha, to the Simonstown Agreement in Parliament that “we shall do our share as 
long as it is consistent with the maintenance of our self-respect”. This, he stated, was 
interpreted by the ruling Nationalist Party observers as an indication that “Mr. Botha may 
want to hold out for a redrafting of the Simonstown Agreement that would include a pro- 
vision binding future British Governments to arms sales”. 


Mr. Botha deplored the “deliberate misrepresentation” suggesting that Dr. Hilgard 
Muller, the Foreign Minister, went to London earlier (see under South Africa) to buy 
arms, saying “it was purely a courtesy visit’. South Africa, he added, “has progressed 
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far on.the road to independence in this field. There are 170 main contractors and 1,000 

sub-contractors for most of South Africa’s needs. South Africa, he went on to say, “should 


not be regarded as a country with an insatiable hunger for arms”. 


—The Financial Times, London, July 24, 


British Reactions : In a special article in the Observer, London, June 28, 
Colin Legum, analysing the effect of the Conservative policy towardsSouth Africa, 
made out. a case that there could be no real distinction between arms used for internal re- 
pression and those required for external defence. “This was frankly admitted”, he wrote, 
“by Lord Carrington, the new Minister of Defence, when he was acting for the Foreign 
Secretary in December 1963”, He quoted an interview with the British Council of Churches 
where Lord Carrington admitted that “the Government cannot guarantee that no wea- 
pons could ever in any circumstances be used for this purpose” (for enforcing apartheid). 
“Even naval weapons could,” Lord Carrington, stated, “at a pinch be used to bombard a 
land target”. 


\ The Times, London, in an editorial on July 21 said “South Africa’s central purpose 
is to involve Britain more closely with her defence and to insinuate herself more intimately 
into western strategy as a whole”, and warned that “it should not be overlooked that while 
Britain has much to lose and relatively little to gain from an international row, South 
Africa has everything to gain and little to lose”. The Government, it urged, “should not 
fear to have second thoughts”. 


—The Times, London, July 21. 


Mr. Michael Donne, the Financial Times aerospace correspondent, had on June 
30 pointed out that British manufacturers estimate that a limited easing of arms 
embargo could yield sales upwards of £150m. 


African Reactions : The Presidents of Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia took the 
initiative to arrive at a joint East African position in Dar-es-Salaam on July 22. The 
talks continued in Nairobi on July 23 at Foreign Ministers level. No joint communique 
was issued after the Nairobi meeting but, according to Bridget Bloom, the Financial 
Times (London) correspondent in Africa, “the Foreign Ministers discussed the possibility 
of all four countries leaving the Commonwealth”. President Nyerere, the correspondent 
said, “is believed to feel that action would have a great deal more impact if it were to 
be taken simultaneously by three or four countries”. The Tanzania Standard on July 22 
had already warned that “if Britain resumes arms supplies, we leave the Commonwealth”. 


Kenya’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Njoroge Mungai, informed Parliament on July 23 
that Kenya, along with other African States, was contemplating “‘drastic and effective” 
measures, while President Milton Obote, addressing the National Assembly on July 24, 
stated that Uganda would quit the Commonwealth and his Governmerit had decided that 
“Uganda should not be a party to any action which other Commonwealth countries might 
initiate to expel the UK from the Commonwealth”. 


Zambia, according to a Financial Times report of July 21, had threatened “certain 
economic reprisals, which were said to include the possibility of a Zambian refusal to buy 
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arms from Britain.” In a statement on July 21 the Zambian Cabinet accused Britain 
of being “motivated by racial and financial factors without regard to the fundamental 
principles of the UN and those on which the Commonwealth developed”. It condemned 
‘in the strongest terms any measures calculated to guarantee the success of these fascist 
regimes” and warned that “Zambia will resist and fight”. 


In West Africa the most vehement reaction came from Nigeria when on July 28 the 
Daily Times, Lagos, reported that the Communications Minister, Mr. Aminu Kano, had 
called on African countries to set up a continental government and joint militaryforce.., 
“an African command resulting from an African continental government cannot be so un- 
impotent as to be unable to knock off 100,000 South African military personnel”, he said. 


In Southern Africa President Tsiranana of Malagasy had no objection if British 
arms sold to South Africa were “truly and solely” for Indian Ocean defence. But if the 
weapons were to back apartheid “I am resolutely against such deliveries”, he said, 


Africa Research Bulletin : Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 7. 


President Banda declared in Parliament on August 4, according to the Daily Digest, 
Malawi News Agency, that if there was a choice to be made between supply of arms to 
South Africa and allowing the Mediterranean to become a “‘swimming pool” for such a 
hostile power as Russia, he would rather choose the sale of arms to the Republic of South 
Africa. About the argument that the arms would encourage South Africa io prolong 
its policy of epartheid, the President said South Africa had all the arms which could be 
used for this purpose and she could defeat the freedom fighters without Britain’s help. She 
had been doing this for some time now and it was already impossible for them to do any- 
thing against the Republic. 


‘ President Banda said: “I. want to tell the House that the last thing Scuth Africa 

would do is to attack anyone, as she has vast territories. The truth about South 
Africa”, he added, “is that she is desperately looking for friends among her neighbours 
in the North”. He asked the House: “Is it sensible for us to create fears and suspicions 
in a nation that is already near becoming a nuclear power?” 


He doubted that if “the Organisation of African Unity ordered a boycott of Britain, 
all its member States would comply with it. The President, referring to two other nations 
supplying arms to the Republic, asked “why then should there be all this talk about Britain 
in this respect?” China and Russia, he concluded, were selling arms to Arabs and some 
of these were being used to murder Africans in the south of the Sudan. Yet no one was 
saying anything about it.” 


-Daily Digest, MANA, Supplement, August 4. 


The Mauritius Foreign Minister, Mr. Duval, in an interview with the newspaper 
Le Mauricien said: ‘We cannot ask Britain to look after our defence and then take away 
the means to do so. We cannot accuse Britain of strengthening apartheid.. Her only 
aim is to ensure the defence of the sea route around the Cape”, he added. 


—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series Vol. 7, No. 7. 


(See also under Mauritius) 
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Speaking on behalf of the French-speaking States of the Entente Council, Pre- 
sident Diori of Niger—its Chairman—stated in Cotonou (Dahomey) that the five Council 
members—Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, Niger, Togo and Upper Volta—were opposed to 
the supply of arms to South Africa. 





In Arab Africa the Sudan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Farouk Abu Eisa, said his 
country would make urgent contacts with members of the Organisation of African Unity 
to set up a united front against “this provocative step” (Sudan News, July 29), while 
Somalia’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Omar Arteh, said on July 23 that “African 
States should reconsider their relations with those countries which were violating the 
Security Council’s arms embargo on South Africa”. 


Commonwealth.Reactions : India, an official spokesman said in New Delhi on 
July 21, would “‘cooperate with the African States in whatever way our cooperation is 
desired by them to meet the situation”. He added: “Our policy all along, from the days of 
Mahatma Gandhi, has been opposed to apartheid and any step taken by anyone to 
strengthen apartheid has been consistently and strongly opposed by us and we will continue 
to do so.” 


A Canadian spokesman said on July 24 that it was reviewing its policy of permitt- 
ing the sale of spare-parts for military aircraft to South Africa. At the same time, Poly- 
mer, a corporation specialising in petro-chemicals, was, according to the Ethiopian Herald 
of July 28, said to have decided to end its interests there at the instance of the Government 
and in response to the UN Security Council resolution. of July 23. In the UN debate, 
Canada was criticised by Ambassador Richard Akwei of Ghana for allowing aircraft 
parts to be sold to South Africa. Australia’s Minister for External Affairs, Mr. William 
McMahon, in a television interview on August 16 in reply to a question. .whether Aus- 
tralia would welcome an approach from South Africa to join a defence agreement, said: 
“I don’t ‘think they'd maké an approach td us”! “I Wwouldn’t'say”, he'Added, “we would 

“not welcome it” but, he went où, “at the moment ad as far ahead as I can see,-theréis: 
no intention of entering into a defence agreement with South ‘Africa”’., On‘ the subject 
of arms sales to South Africa, Mr. McMahon said “we will not sell arms to South Africa, 
We have sold them none and will sell-them none”, 


ad 


: —The National Herald, NewDelhi, August 17. 


America Disassociates: A spokesman of the US State Department said the US 
Government would not be able to associate itself with any measure which might result in 
an increase in the flow of arms to South Africa and added that the US did not consider jit ` 
necessary to resume supply of military equipment to ensure the sea route’s free- 
dom, “We are disassociating ourselves from the British action”, he said: 


(See also under South Africa, Rhodesia, OAU and UN). 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA: -=> = 


4 
(See also under U.K, and Africa for East African reaction to the Conservative. 
Government’s intention to resume arms supplies to South Africa, reopen negotiations 
with the illegal Rhodesian regime, and immigration policy). 


Regional Co-operation: East Africa’s three Presidents—Kenyatta of Kenya, 
Obote of Uganda, and Nyerere of Tanzania—met in Nairobi ‘on ‘June 25 and.. 


‘ 
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decided to change the status of the East African Legislative Assembly which had 
been functioning as “a sort of international Parliament” to that of an Inter-territorial 
Committee. These changes, announced in a joint communique, came, according to the 
East African Standard (June 26) “after mounting criticism of the time and public money 
expended on assembly meetings”. 


_ No decision was taken on the membership of Ethiopia, Zambia, Burundi, Rwanda 
and Congo (D.R.) 


Kenya-Uganda Rift: The announcement by Mr. E.Y. Takidi, Uganda Labour 
Minister, on July 11 that the services of about 80,000 Kenyans and Tanzanians would be 
dispensed with by September to make way for Ugandans in skilled and semi-skilled jobs was 
considered a breach by Kenya’s Labour Minister, Mr. Ngala Mwendwa, of the labour 
agreement signed in March this year by the three East African Labour Ministers, 


Mr Dennis Akumu, Secretary-General of the Kenya Central Organisation of 
Trade Unions, called on Mombasa dock workers on July 13 to be prepared to close the 
port to Uganda. (Mombasa is Uganda’s only outlet to the Indian Ocean). Mr. Akumu 
said in Mombasa: “Kenya is a member of the East African Common Market and Uganda 
is dependent ‘upon Kenya for her outside contacts. The repercussions of her decision 
might be great”. 


—The East African Standard, Nairobi. 


The Uganda Argus, commenting on the Government’s decision editorially on July 
20, pointed out that “the currency drain is behind the concern now felt in Uganda, while 
Uganda’s first duty is tq find work for, her own citizens”, Out of a population of 9.5 
million, only 250,000 Ugandans are in paid employment, it-said. The paper condemned 
Kenya’s, suggestion that Mombasa port should be closed to Uganda, and pointed out that 
Uganda already, pays substantially for running the Kenya port through which her imports 
and exports pass. 


(See also, under Kenya : Unemployment in Kenya). 
Kenya 


Border Treaty with Ethiopia : Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia visited Kenya 
from: June 8 to 10, during which he signed a treaty with President Kenyatta demarcating 
the border between the two countries. The agreement also regularises the position with ` 
regard to watering, grazing and access rights, preservation of Jaw and order, joint inspec- 
tion of the boundary, and its maintenance. 


In a joint communique the two Heads of State “expressed their willingness to take 
concrete measures to intensify commercial ties’. President Kenyatta also reiterated the 
support of his Government for Ethiopia’s entry into the East African Common 
Market established under -the Treaty- of East African Cooperation in 1967, 


—~The East African Standard, Nairobi, June 10. 


Unemployment in Kenya:. A tripartite agreement was reached between the Kenya 
Government, the Federation of Kenya Employees, and the trade union organisation 
COTU to meet Kenya’ s explosive unemployment problem under which the Government 
promised to réview rent control, prices of certain consumer goods and services as part 


- 
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of its contribution to help increase the number of citizens employed in Kenya by 10%. 
The agreement also provides for a one-year wage freeze and outlaws strikes. The East 
African Standard editorially commented on July 8 that “the introduction of this 
is a kind of emergency act;.. arbitrarily taking on additional hands is at least an 
expedient”, 


—The East African Standard, Nairobi. 
(See also under Regional Cooperation, Kenya, Uganda) . 


Partnership with British Bank: Under a partnership agreement concluded on 
July 10 between the Kenya Government and the National and Grindlays Bank of London, 
the banking business of the latter will now be split into 2 new companies—a commercial 
bank and an international banking section. The Government will take 60% holding in 
the new Kenya Commercial Bank with the remaining 40% being held by National and 
Grindlays. The second new company, Grindlays’ International Bank (Kenya), will be 
controlled 60-40 in National and Grindlays’ favour. 


~——Africa Research Bulletin : Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vo]. 7. No. 6. 


(See also under Uganda—-Agreement with British Banks). 


© 


Tanzania 


Treason Trial: The trial of seven people accused of plotting to overthrow the 
Government and “eliminate” President Nyerere in October 1969 started on June 24. Mr. 
Oscar Kambona, a former Minister now in exile in Britain, had been accused of master- 
minding the alleged coup. The Tanzanian Government said it might apply to the UK 
to extradite him. 


Resumption of British Aid : Mr. Richard Wood, the new Conservative Minister 
for Overseas Development, in a statement in the House of Commons on July 10 said Tan- 
zanja had accepted Britain’s offer to resume aid and the change of government did not 
affect the policy but finalisation of the full-scale package had been inevitably delayed. 
Mr. Richard King, Deputy Secretary in the Overseas Development Ministry who held 
talks with the Tanzanian Finance Minister, Mr. Amir Jamal, in June on resumption of 
aid to Tanzania had said the money would go into education, irrigation, water and power 
supplies and projects sponsored by the National Development Corporation. British aid 
to Tanzania was suspended in 1968 when Tanzania revoked an independence agreement to 
pay the pensions of former colonial officers. Technical assistance was withdrawn and a 
£7,500,000 development.loan frozen. 


Tanzanian Air Force : Mr. Kawawa, second Vice-President, informed the Tan- 
zanian Parliament on July 15 that plans to establish a Tanzanian Air Force had been com- 
pleted. He sought a total of Shs, 121 million recurrent and development expenditure for 
the defence forces for 1970-71. Almost every village along the Mozambique border, he 
said, was now self-sufficient in defence. l 


Mr. Kawawa said all army officers were being trained at the Tanzania Military 
Academy at Mgulani by Tanzanians instead of being sent abroad. 
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Tanzania Parliament Dissolved : The National Assembly of Tanzania was dis- 
solved with eifect from July 24 by a Presidential order. The present House was elected 
in 1965 for a five-year period. President Nyerere, addressing the 21st session of Parlia- 
ment on July 5, reviewed the progress made since June 1965 when he addressed the National 
Assembly for the first time after the election. He said that ever since the union between 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar, the country had been governed under an interim constitution. 
He pointed out that the word “interim” in the title of the constitution did not imply any 
instability or Jack of control by the people over their own destiny. It meant that when 
both sides were ready the present arrangements of union would be examined again. He 
said “‘so far we have not felt this to be urgent but it may be that during the next Parliament 
discussions on this subject between TANU and the Afro-Shirazi Party will begin”. 


—Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, July 7 and 24. 


Uganda 


Agreement with British Banks : The National and Grindlays Bank, the largest of 
the 3 British banks in Uganda, reached an agreement with the Government on the terms 
under which the latter is taking a 60 per cent share in the bank, President Obote announc- 
ed on May 1. The agreement was reached between President Obote and Lord Aldington, 
National and Grindlays Chairman. According to the Financial Times correspondent in 
Kampala (July 10), “the two agreed that the sale should be on a willing seller willing buyer 
basis, with the Government making a national payment now and treating the remainder 
as a loan to be repaid in sterling over a mutually agreed period.” 

(See also under India and Africa and Kenya). 


Proposals for New Methods of Election : President Obote on July 17 announced 
proposals for new methods of election behind which is the basic consideration that repre- 
sentatives of the people in Parliament should be elected by a cross-section of the people 
of Uganda as a whole in order to remove elements of factionalism, foster unity of the 
country and enhance the confidence of the people in members of the National Assembly 
as true representatives of the whole country. 


It is also proposed that the constitution be amended accordingly to provide for 
the election of the President directly by universal suffrage. At present the President 
of the ruling party automatically becomes President. 
` —The People, Uganda, July 18. 
(See also Book Reviews, page 183). 


Ethiopia 


Emperor Discusses Future of Afar Issa Territory with Pompidou: Emperor Haile 
Selassie returned to Addis Ababa on June 12 after an overseas tour during which he visit- 
ed Japan, the Soviet Union, France, the UAR and Kenya. According to the Ethiopian 
Herald of June 4, in a speech in Paris the Emperor said he had discussed with President 
Pompidou the question of Afar Issa territory which voted in a referendum in July 1967 
to remain linked with France. He hoped France would leave the territory to Ethiopia. 
This would conform to “the ancient treaty between Ethiopia and France”. 


(See also under Kenya) 
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Congo (D.R.) 


The Congos Restore Diplomatic Relations: President Joseph Mobutu of Congo 
(Kinshasa) and President Marien Ngouabi of Congo (Brazzaville) met on a yacht in the 
middle of the Congo river on June 16 and decided to restore diplomatic relations which 
had been broken off in October 1968, with the signing of the Manifesto of June 16 which 
was also initialled by the 3 other leaders of Central African States and the personal re- 
presentatives of President Ahidjo of Cameroun, (The Congo river, which separates the 
two countries, was closed to normal iraffic last November.) i 


Presidents Francois Tombalbaye of Chad, Albert-Bernard Bongo of Gabon 
and Jean-Bedel Bokassa of the Central African Republic were named as witnesses to an 
undertaking made by the two Congo Presidents to “ensure peaceful co-existence”. Pre- 
sident Bokassa, who arrived in Kinshasa on June 13, had personally made several attempts 
earlier to mediate between the two sister states. 


Under the agreement, traffic will be reopened on the Congo river and communi- 
cations restored. The leaders also decided to resolve problems related to the security 
of the two countries and to refrain from personal attacks on the radio. They also agreed 
to set up a permanent commission of representatives from Chad, the CAR, Gabon and 


Cameroun to resolve differences between the two countries. 


Belgian King’s Visit: King Baudoin of Belgium paid a two-week official visit 
to Congo (Kinshasa) and attended the celebrations of the 10th anniversary of Congo’s 
independence on June 30. The visit of King Baudoin, first since the Congo attained in- 
dependence, was regarded as normalisation of relations, a process started at the economic 
level after the liquidation of the mutiny of white mercenaries led by Belgian Major 
Jean Schramm, against the Mobutu Government in 1967. Last year President Mobutu 
visited Belgium officially for the first time and it resulted in a strengthening of economic 
ties. 


Japan Discovers Rich Copper in Katanga : One of the world’s richest copper belts 
has been found in Kinsenda, Congo (Kinshasa), the Congo Mining Development Company 
of Japan announced on July 8. It said the discovery was made by the Societe Develop- 
ment Industrial et Miniere du Congo (SODIMICO), a Japanese-Congo joint mining firm. 


- —-Daily Graphic, Ghana, 
(See also under Economic Cooperation, Japan and Africa). 


Zambia 


Zambia Not to Buy Rhodesian Coal : Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda has 
announced that his country will stop buying coal from Rhodesia from July, the Govern- 
ment-owned Zambian Mail reported on June 16. It quoted him as telling a rally on June 
15 that the newly exploited coal deposits at Zambia’s Maamba mines in Southern province 
were enough to meet the country’s demands. The copper mines have in the past had to 
rely on Rhodesian coal for finishing processes because Maamba coal was not of a high 
argde. But the new plant installed at Maamba, Government experts believe, can bring 
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the coal up to the required standard. 


I.M.F. Loan : The World Bank has announced a loan to Zambia of £40 million 
(about £16.7 million) to help finance the building of a 600 mw power station on the north 
bank of the Zambesi river, the second stage of the Kariba Hydro-electric Scheme. The 
Bank has already made loans totalling $87.7 million (about £36.5 million) to help finance 
the dam across the Zambesi and the power station on the south bank, and for transmis- 
sion expansion in Zambia. 


—Reuter, July 8. 


(See also under Economic Cooperation, China and Africa). 


WEST AFRICA 
Regional Cooperation 


Francophone Cooperation Agency Administrative Council Meets: The Adminis- 
trative Council of the Francophone Cooperation Agency met in,Paris on June 17-18, 
three months after its formation at Niamey (Niger). Allotting a sum of 1 million French 
francs (50 million CFA) for 1970-71, the Council announced its programme of action 
envisaging the holding of an International French Festival at Dinard to which all French- 
speaking countries (particularly those of Africa and the Maghreb) would be invited, an 
exhibition of arts and crafts of member countries at Tunis in 1971 and the holding of a 
series of seminars on educational television programmes, cinema, books, tours and 
handicrafts. 


The seeond part of the proposed programme, to be effected early in 1972, is the 
creation of two high-level training institutions to build up a cadre of young people from 
among the member countries in the field of administration. The first would be of 
advantage to the nationals of the African countries while the second would be comple- 
mentary to those called upon to work in the countries of the Third World. The third 
conference is to be held in September 1971 at Montreal. 


The members of the Cooperation Agency are: Belgium, Burundi, Cameroun, 
Canada, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, France, Gabon, Haiti, Upper Volta, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mauritius, Monaco, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, Chad, Togo, Tunisia 


and Viet-Nam. 
—Jeune Afrique, June 30, and Afrique Nouvelle, July 8. 


Guinea-Mali : On June 1 Guinea and Mali abolished entry visas with the signing 
of an agreement in Bamako (Mali) and as part of the effort being made to strengthen links 
between member countries of the Organisation of Senegal River States (OERS). . 


Guinea-Sierra Leone : President Sekou Toure of Guinea, addressing a meet- 
ing of the Central Committee of the Guinean Democratic Party (PDU), appealed for 
a union between Sierra Leone and Guinea. He urged Sierra Leone to “free itself defini- 
tively from British domination by proclaiming the country a people’s republic as a first 
step towards a union with Guinea”. 


—Le Monde, June 11. 
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The Nationalist of Tanzania on June 12 welcomed this saying: “It will not be 
easy for them or African States to unite. But unity must always be the beacon of their 
everyday endeavours”, 


Nigeria-Dahomey : Dahomey is to reopen its embassy in Lagos which was closed 
down in 1967, according to a statement made by President Maga of Dahomey on the eve 
of his visit to Nigeria on June 16. According to the Daily Times of June 17 General 
Gowon described the visit as “the beginning of an era of positive and meaningful coopera- 
tion” and, referring to the civil war, said it was “the end of a chapter in our history”. 


[(See also under East Africa and Central Africa: Congo (DR) and Congo 
(Brazzaville) reconciled, page 34).] 


West African Customs Union (UDEAO) : Representatives of seven member states 
of UDEAO met in Paris on June 25 to vote a final budget for the Union in order to enable 
its Secretariat to carry on the studies needed for the formation of the Community of West 
African States (CEAO) in accordance with the decision taken at the Summit Meeting 
in Bamako (Mali) in May. The Secretariat will draft a treaty for submission to the Heads 
of State in June 1971. The final text wil] then be signed in November 1971. 


—Africa Research Bulletin : Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 7. No. 6. 


-> 


Organisation of Senegal River States (OERS) : At the fourth meeting of the 
OERS Ministerial Conference in Nouakchott (Mauritania) (June 29—July 2) a budget 
of 76m CFA francs was approved for 1970-71 and a development budget providing assis- 
tance for economic projects in the four member States—Senegal, Mali, Guinea, Mauri- 
tania. Earlier in Dakar (Senegal) the questions of distribution of industries in the group- 
ing and harmonisation of development plans were discussed. 


i ` —-West Africa, July 18. 


Senegal’s Withdrawal of OCAMM Sugar Council Hits Malagasy : Senegal’s 
withdrawal from the African and Malagasy Sugar Agreement signed in Tananarive in 
June 1966 at a OCAMM Summit Conference due to the development of its own sugar ” 
industry was seriously objected to by Malagasy which would Jose a market of 30,000 to 
35,000 tons for which it will have to find a substitute. 


Summit Meeting of Entente Council; The Summit Meeting of the Entente Council, 
which was attended by Presidents Diori of Niger, Houphouet Boigny of the Ivory Coast, 
Maga of Dahomey, Eyadema of Togo and Lamizana of Upper Volta, ended on August 
2. Dr. Robert Tall of Upper Volta was appointed Executive Secretary of the Secretariat 
which will be based in Ouagadougou for the organisation’s cattle and meat industry. Other 
neighbouring States were invited to join it. 


Trans-Sahara Highway : A 1,780-mile long highway from El Golea in Central 
Algeria through Mali, Niger, and Tunisia is estimated to cost £85.1 m, according to a 
UN survey. The Financial Times of July 23 writes that the consortium comprises the 
Central Design Institute for Traffic Construction Engineering in Prague (Czechoslovakia) 
and the Societe d’Etudes Techniques et Economiques, Paris. “If built, the trans-Saharan 
road would revolutionise the economic infrastructure of the entire sub-continent’, the 


paper says. 
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Ghana-Ivory Coast : On August 17 a joint Ghana-Ivory Coast team started 
redemarcation of 4 50-mile stretch of the boundary from Dormoo to Ahenkro, some 300 
miles north-west of Accra, i 

Ghanaian Times, 


Cameroun and Nigeria are to hold talks to demarcate their frontiers which are - 
in dispute in the Calabar Estuary connecting South-Western Cameroun and the South- 
Eastern State of Nigeria. 


—Daily Times, Lagos, July 1. 
Cameroun 


Presidential Decree : On June 12 President Ahidjo of Cameroun issued a decree 
stipulating that the President of the Republic, Head of the Federal State and the Federal 
Government, will appoint Ministers and Assistant Ministers and each year the latter are to 
submit for approval the measures which they intend to study and implement in accordance . 
with the Government policy-formulated by the President. This, the President said, would 
increase the Government’s efficiency. 


Earlier in the Legislative elections (June 7) the ruling party, the National Union 
of Cameroun (UNC) candidates obtained 98% of the votes. 


—Daily Times, Lagos, July 18. 


Central African Republic 


President’s Foreign Tour : President Jean Bedel Bokassa of the Central African 
Republic paid official visits to Rumania and the Soviet Union in July. According to the 
Sudan News of July 23 President Bokassa said he had signed an agreement with Rumania 
‘for the construction of a railway in the CAR. According to the technical and economic 
cooperation agreement signed with the Soviet Union, Soviet experts will visit the CAR to 
study the possibilities of constricting a hydro-electric centre, geological research and 
improving cotton-growing. The USSR will also provide free material for the construc- 
tion of a university in Bangui and will increase the number of grants to students of the 
CAR. According to Pravda in the joint communique issued on July 12, President Bokassa 
supported the Soviet Union in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


Relations with Israel : The CAR withdrew its agreement with an Israeli diamond 
buying firm on July 24, but the government agreed to the nomination of Mr. Itzahak 
Nichaeli, the new Israeli Ambassador. His predecessor, it was reported, had been asked 
to return following allegations of Israeli support to secessionists in Southern Sudan and 
to the Chad Government against Arab dissidents. l 


(See also under Sudan) ~a 


Chad 


Troop Withdrawal : France began withdrawing its troops from Chad on July 2, 
but it will continue to keep two marine infantry companies in the country till autumn, and 
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the 800 armymen and 1,000 air force men based in Fort Lamy have a “permanent” mission 
and will stay after the departure of the marine infantry, French military assistance was 
called for by President Tombalbaye to quell the uprising by Arab tribesmen near the 
Libyan and Sudanese frontier. In January 1970 France had announced it would 
withdraw part of its forces by July and emphasised that French military assistance was 
_ temporary. 


Congo People’s Republic (Brazzaville) 


Delegation to China : The Vice-President of the State of Congo (PR), Major 
Alfred Raoul, Jed a delegation to China (CPR) and was received, according, to the China 
News Agency, by Chairman Mao on July 21. Agence France Presse commented that 
Major Raoul was the fifth African statesman to be received by Chairman Mao in the 
past month. 


A protocol of agreement and cooperation was earlier signed on July 9, China 
(CPR) will send an additional team of 30 or 40 doctors and medical technicians at its own 
cost and medical supplies and equipment will also be supplied free. Only internal travel 
expenditure will be borne by the Congolese Government. | 


The Secretary of State for Development, M. Victor Jamba-Tamba, laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the dockyard being built with Chinese (CPR) aid at Mipila, near Braz- 
zaville, on July 23. The wooden boats to be built will facilitate transportation of agricul- 
tural products through the Congo’s internal waterways and in part of the wider network 
of communications undertaken by the Trans-Congolese Communication Agency, subsidis- 
ed by France, intended to enable transport of goods from and to the CAR, which is a land- 
locked state and relies for its transportation routes largely on Congo (Brazzaville). 


| 
(See also under Economic Cooperation, China and Africa and Congo D.R). 


Dahomey 


Gen. Soglo Returns : General Christophe Soglo, a former President of Dahomey 
who was ousted by a military coup in 1967 and was living in exile in Paris, returned to 
Cotonu on July 14. 

-Agence France Presse. 


Gabon 


President Visits France : President Albert Bernard Bongo of Gabon paid a five- 
day official visit to France in July during which the latter agreed to help finance the con- 
struction of a 560 km railway considered vital for the exploitation of iron deposits in Belinga. 
At present Gabon, with a gross domestic product $460 takes the third position among 
African countries after South Africa and Libya but it has no railways at all, 


—Africa Research Bulletin; Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol, 7, No. 7, 
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Ghana 


Re-scheduling of Debts > A provisional agreement under which Ghana will receive 
about £8.3 m in new debt relief over the next two years was initialled in London, the Finan- 
cial Times (London) reported on July 13. The agreement also provides for a further debt 
conference to be held between Ghana and Britain and other major Western creditors 
(France, West Germany, the US, the Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Japan, 
Israel and Norway) before mid-1970. Canada did not send a delegation. The World 
Bank and the IMF were represented. 


Ray 
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Mr. Gordon Tether of the Financial Times, commenting on the agreement, said 
Ghana was no doubt expecting too much when it asked the creditor countries to extend 
to her re-scheduling terms of the kind recently granted to Indonesia—a country in much 
poorer shape than Ghana. 


But he argued that the debt problem of the less developed countries would not 
be the formidable business it is now if the affluent world’s aid had been given, from the 
start, on the concessionary terms it is now considered essential to apply to most new assis- 
tance. “To pressurise less developed countries to make debt payments which they simply 
cannot afford is not only inhuman, seeing that it will almost invariably mean that there 
will be less scope for relieving domestic poverty. In the last resort it is calculated to lead 
on to default’. 


On his return to Accra, the Minister of Finance and Economic Planning said on 
July 20 that although there were difficulties ahead the situation was not altogether “hope- 


less”, , . 
—Ghanaian Times. 


Relations with China (CPR) : Ghana is taking steps to re-establish diplomatic 
relations with China, the External Affairs Minister, Mr. Owusu, said in Accra at a seminar 
for MPs at the University of Ghana. Diplomatic relations with ‘China lapsed after the 
1966 military coup which ousted President Nkrumah. Mr. Owusu described China’s 
exclusion from the UN as senseless and as a travesty of justice and pledged Ghanaian 
support for all moves for China to regain its place’ He said unlike the Nkrumah Govern- 
ment, which had leaned towards the East, and the National Liberation Council (NLC), 
which had turned to the West, the present government would steer clear of the two main 
ideological blocs. 


—Ghanaian Times. 


Cultural Agreement with Russia : -A five-year cultural cooperation agreement 
was signed with the USSR earlier on July 11. Speaking on the cccasion Mr. Owusu said 
it marked the end of a long period of speculation and uncertainty which had characterised 
Ghana’s relations with the Eastern Bloc countries since 1966, thus “adding new dimen- 
sions to Soviet-Ghana relations”. 


—-Daily Graphic, Accra. 


Business Promotion Act : The National Assembly adopted on June 23 the Busi- 
ness Promotion Bill which “seeks to increase the government’s involvement in 


~ 
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the promotion of Ghanaian business. Introducing it, Mr. J.H. Mensah, Finance and 
Economic Minister, estimated that 800 businesses of aliens with an estimated Ne 15m 
capital and 4,000 employees would be affected. He declared that any business whose 
total turnover, according to the income tax declaration for 1967-68, is not more than 
Ne 50,000 would be reserved for Ghanaians. 


x Mr. S.D. Dombo, Minister for Interior, disclosed in the National ‘Assembly on 
August 4 that a total of 162, 540 aliens left Ghana between December 2, 1969, and April ` 
30, 1970. Of this number 155,424 were from West Africa who had no residence permits. 
Farmers and domestic servants were being asked to stay on, he said. 


— Daily Graphic, Ghana. 


Presidential Commission Dissolved : As a result of the National Assembly’s 
unanimous approval the three-man Presidential Commission was dissolved on August 7. 
The Speaker, Mr. Justice Nil Amaa Ollennu, became the Acting President. 34-year-old 
Brigadier A.A. Afrifa was Chairman of the Commission, Police Chief J.W.K. Harlley and 
Lt, General A.K, Ocran its Deputy Chairmen. Mr. Edward Akufo Addo, former Chief 
Justice, was elected President of Ghana’s second Republic on August 28. 


Guinea 


Plot Alleged : Conakry Radio reported, according to the Times, London (July 27) 
the discovery of an assassination plot against President Sekou Toure of Guinea. The 
alleged leader of the plot was named as Thierno-Habib Diallo, commander of the Natio- 
nal Liberation Front, a clandestine Guinea army group opposed to the Government. 


The representative of a Swiss company and the Consul-General of a European coun- 
try in a neighbouring African state were also allegedly involved. The radio said initial 
training of the assassins was to take place in the Fouga territory of Guinea-Bissau, 
There were to be 150 saboteurs. 


Nigeria 


Dismissal of All Rebel Officials : All public officers ‘“‘actively engaged in any 
hostile or subversive act or rebellion against any of the governments of the federation” 
between January 15, 1966 (which marked the first military coup) and January 15, 1970 
(the day ending the 30-month civil war—Editor) are to be summarily dismissed or com- 
pulsorily retired, according to the special Provisional Decree No. 46, 1970, published 
in the federal gazette in Lagos. The decree also provides that “where a public officer is 
dismissed, removed or retired compulsorily, he shall forfeit such benefits to which this 
decree applies as may have been granted or,...... to which he becomes eligible” unless 
the appropriate authority directs otherwise. 


Civil suits in respect of anything done under this decree shall not be entertained 
in any court and where such action has been taken before the commencement of the decree, 
the proceedings will be made void. 


"Sunday Times, Lagos, August 16, 
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The Times of Zambia condemned the decision as a retrograde step and added that 
General Gowon’s relations with western industrial interests, particularly on the oil front, 
were another disturbing factor in the Nigerian situation, while the Nationalist of Tanzania 
described the decision as a “serious retreat” which “calls seriously to question | the 
attestation of a search for a new unity in a new Nigeria so studiously proclaimed by the 


Federal authorities”. Such actions, it concluded, “‘cannot cement feelings of brotherhood „ 


and community of interest; they do strengthen fears of victimisation”. 
—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, August 18. 


~ Both Zambia and Tanzania, along with Gabon and the Ivory Coast, had supported 
the Biafra secessionist movement. 


Sierra Leone 


Constitutional Commission : On June 16 Sierra Leone announced the appoint- 
ment ofa 36-member commission to ascertain the people’s wishes as to whether the 
present constitution should be changed and a republican form of government introduced. 
The committee, set up last year after Prime Minister Siaka Stevens had indicated that the 
country would become a republic, was dissolved on the objection that it was not 
properly constituted. 


Togo 


' Coup Foiled > The Togolese Army foiled an attempt to overthrow President 
Etienne Eyadema, according to a Radio Lome broadcast. 


—-Agence France Presse, August 10, 


NORTH AFRICA 
Arab-Israeli War 


In view of the importance of events in West Asia during this period, coverage of other 
developments in North Africa has been curtailed to the minimum. 


In the 5 months preceding June the impact of Israeli attacks was felt most 
by the UAR, where a sharp increase in the activities of the Israeli air force aimed 
at destroying the infra-structure of the UAR army reached its climax in May. The 
military balance however was tilted in June when the UAR improved its defence capability 
with increased Soviet aid—Sam 3 ground-to-air missiles, military advisers and an estima- 
ted 100 Russian pilots engaged in operational duties. 


Once the Soviet Union’s presence was finally confirmed, Israel urged the US 
for a more positive response to its demand, made in March, for 100 Skyhawks and 25 
Phantoms. On June 17 the Senate Armed Services Committee gave legal sanction for the 
sale of US jets to Israel, by adopting an amendment to the Defence Procurement Act, which 
provides for a spending of $19,000 million by the Defence Department in the 197 1 fiscal 
year and authorises President Nixon to make the sale. 
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Arab Front : On the Arab front, fighting broke out-—the most serious since 
the clashes of November 1968—between Palestine commandos and the Jordanian army, 
King Hussein himself narrowly escaping an assassin’s bullet. Civil war was averted when 
an uneasy compromise was reached. King Hussein, bowing to guerrilla demands, dis- 
missed his uncle, Sheriff Nasser ben Jamal, Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces who 
_ had been accused of curbing the Palestinian Liberation Forces and had himself assumed 
"command of the army. 


An Algerian delegation, headed by the Foreign Minister, Mr Abdel Aziz Bouteflika, 
and an Iraqi team, led by Vice-President Saleh Mahdi Ammash took part in the talks bet- 
ween the Government and the commandos, A further concession to the eommandos 
was made on June 27 when a new government was formed in Jordan with a mandate from 
King Hussein to “seek arms from any source” and ensure freedom of action for Palestinian 
guerrillas. Seven of the 16 cabinet members were reported to be guerrilla sympathisers. 


-—-Agence France Presse, June 28. 


Tripoli Summit Conference : Earlier, an Arab summit conference held in Tripoli, 
Libya, was attended by Presidents Nasser of the UAR, Hassan el Bakr of Iraq and the Syrian 
Head of State, Dr. Nureddin el Atassi, King Hussein of Jordan, President Charles Helou 
of the Lebanon and Col. Gaddaffi of Northern Yemen, Personal envoys of the leaders of 
Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and the Sudan also attended. Saudi Arabia was the only Arab 
country which was absent. 


The Arab leaders, according to the Cairo newspaper Al Akram, drew up a joint 
plan of action and set up a technical committee to implement it. The leaders, it was re- 
ported, were unanimous on two points: (1) Force is the only method of recovering oc- 
cupied Arab territory and (2) the US remains hostile to the Arabs. The 10-hour talks 
concluded on June 23 after discussing a message from Al Fatah commando leader Yasser 
Arafat that there could be new trouble in Jordan if the position of Palestinian commandos 
there was not clarified. 


a 
Peace Moves : Escalating counter-excursions by Arabs and Israeli forces and the 
danger of a big-power confrontation, however, prompted new discussions and initiatives 


for a peaceful settlement. 


President Nasser restated the present Arab position in a New York television broad- 
cast on June 14, when he once again expressed the UAR’s agreement to carry out all the 
conditions of the UN Security Council Resolution of November 22, 1967, including official 
recognition of Israel’s right to exist and reaffirming that the UAR was agreeable to a 
political settlement of the conflict. President Nasser confirmed that should Israel agree 
to withdraw its troops from all the Arab territories occupied as a result of the June war, 
the UAR would be ready to recognise the June 1967 borders as Israeli frontiers and that 
after the Israeli troops had retired behind the borders it would agree to ensure a situation 
in which Egyptian territory would not be used as a base for armed attacks on Israel by 
whatever party. 


—New Middle East, No. 23, August 1970, 


On June 19, the US Secretary of State, Mr. William Rogers, addressed a letter to 
the UAR Foreign Minister, Mr Mahmud Riyad, incorporating the proposals made to the 
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Soviet Union and the Government of Israel (see Documentation, page 149 for full text). 
Designed “to encourage the parties to’stop shooting and start talking” the US peace plan, 
according to sources, did not specifically mention the fate of the Syrian Golan Heights 
under Israeli occupation, presumably because Syria had not accepted the 1967 Security 
Council Resolution, f 


According to a Reuter report from Washington on June 25, Mr. Rogers, addressing“ 
a news conference announcing the US peace proposals, “said nothing about the adminis- 
tration’s decision on Israel’s request for more jet war planes”. 


On the same day, President Nasser was quoted by Agence France Presse as warning 
—in an indirect reference to the US peace proposals at a mass rally in Benghazi, Libya, 
after the Tripoli summit conference (see above)—that the UAR would accept no peace 
solution that was not based on total withdrawal of Israeli troops from all the occupied 
territories and recognition of the Palestinians’ rights in their own land. 


—Agence France Presse, June 26. 


King Hussein of Jordan on June 27, outlining the policies of the new government, 
renewed Jordan’s commitment to the 1967 UN Security Council Resolution, but said his 
country believed in one solution for the crisis: ‘That which returns to us all our usurped 
lands and the Palestinian people their full rights”. Earlier, on June 24, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Resistance Movement, which comprises 11 commanco organisa- 
tions, said it rejected the American plan and was determined to obstruct its implementa~ - 
tion. On June 29 Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir rejected the idea of a limited cease« 
fire with Egypt, while the Foreign Minister, Mr Abba Eban, speaking at a news conference 
in Luxembourg, said Israel would accept the “Rhodes formula” for negotiations, which 
he called “a conference procedure”, 


= — Associated Press, June 29. 


President Nixon, summing up the situation in West Asia, in a television interview 
on July 1, made the following points: “‘(i) Our interest is peace and integrity of every coun- 
try in the area; (ii) We recognise that Israel is not desirous of driving other countries into 
the sea. The other countries do want to drive Israel into the sea; (iii) Once the balance 
of power shifts where Israel is weaker than its neighbours, there will be war”. ‘This state- 
ment brought a strong riposte from Moscow’s Pravda on July 3 which wrote that President 
Nixon “under the pretext of preserving the notorious ‘balance of power’ in the Near East, 
(he) championed the creation of such a situation in which military superiority would be 
on the side of the Israeli aggressors”. 


President Nasser in Moscow : President Nasser, who reached Moscow on June 29, 
completed his talks with Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, Communist Party Chief, President Nikolai 
Podgorny ard Prime Minister Alexi Kosygin on July 16. Earlier, on July 15, he attended a 
meeting of the USSR Supreme Soviet, along with Mr. Ali Sabry, member of the Supreme 
Executive Committee of the Arab Socialist Union, Dr. Mahmud Riyad, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the UAR, and Mr. Mohammed Fawzi, Minister of War. The Defence 
Minister, Marshal Andrei Grechko, had a meeting with Mr. Ali Sabry and Mr. Mohammed 
Fawzi during which they “exchanged views on questions of mutual interest”. 
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On July 15, the USSR Supreme Soviet issued a statement expressing “serious 
concern over the threat to world peace that is created in the Middle East by the aggres- 
sive actions of Israel and her imperialist patrons”. ‘‘Any plans to enable Israel to prolong 
the occupation of Arab territories and, what is more, to annex them, plans which 
would place the interests of Israel above the interests of other States in the area, are 


doomed to failure”. 


Accusing the US of “actually encouraging the Israeli ruling circles”, it said: “Mat- 
ters now stand like this: either the military danger in the Middle East will increase still 
more—and this might happen if the aggressor is not curbed—or measures must be taken 
to ensure a political settlement on the basis of observance of the Security Council’s Re- 
solution of November 27, 1967, in its entirety”. 


Stressing that Israeli aggression was directed not only against Arab States, it poin- 
ted out that “what happens in that area at the junction of the Asian and African countries, 
has a direct bearing on the destinies of the peoples of all the countries of Asia and Africa, 
on the fate of world peace, and on the security of the nations”. The Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, it said, “entirely approves the policy of the Soviet Government in giving all- 
round assistance to the Arab States in their courageous struggle against Israeli aggression; 
the policy aimed at achieving a just and peaceful political settlement of.the Middle East 
issue”, 


Expressing the hope that this statement would have a favourable response and win 
the support of all peace-loving peoples, it concluded: “The Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
believes that every state in the Middle East has the right to independent national existence and 
to independence and security”, and that “the Soviet Union has believed and continues to 
believe that only the peoples and the governments of the Middle East States should be the 
masters of the situation in the Middle East”. 


—Soviet News. 


UAR Soviet Joint Communique : A joint communique issued on July 17 at the 
end of President Nasser’s visit of friendship to the USSR. reaffirmed “the similarity of 
the views of both sides on the situation in the Middle East area” and declared that this 
situation “continues to remain highly dangerous because of Israel’s unceasing armed 
attacks on the UAR and other Arab countries’. This aggressive expansionist policy, it 
stated, was possible because Israel received constant support from imperialist circles and 
above all from the US. “The two sides expressed their firm conviction that the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East can be ensured through the adoption 
of urgent measures to stop armed attacks by Israel on the Arab countries, through the 
withdrawal of Isrgeli troops from all the occupied Arab territories in accordance - with 
the principle that territories are not to be acquired by war, and through complete imple- 
mentation of the Security Council Resolution of November 22, 1967, and of the UN 
decisions on questions concerning the Palestinian refugees”. ` | ° 


Reaffirming their support for the efforts made within the framework of the UN 
to achieve a political settlement in the Middle East and expressing solidarity with the Arab 
people of Palestine, “the two sides”, the communique said, “discussed further steps which 
they believe must be taken to achieve a political settlement of the Middle East crisis and 
described themselves in favour of further co-ordinating their efforts in this direction”, 
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President Nasser expressed profound gratitude for the all-round Soviet assistance 
and the communique stated the two sides spoke highly of the state of relations between 
their countries and were happy to draw attention to the fact that these relations are deve- 
loping on the basis of complete equality and mutual respect for sovereignty, national in- 
dependence and non-interference. 


Earlier, the London Observer, commenting on the US Ambassador in Moscow, 
Mr. Jacob Beam’s meetings with the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromyko, on July 10 
wrote: “This means that in reality a triangular discussion about the Middle Eastern situa- 
tion is going on, the Russians talking to Nasser and acting as relayers and gatherers of 
American views on solving the crisis.” 


—The Observer, London, July 12. 


On July 23 President Nasser in a speech to the Congress of the Arab Socialist 
Union gave the Egyptian reply to the Rogers peace plan of June 19. (See Documenta- 
tion page 149 for extracts from President Nasser’s speech.) 


President Nasser Accepts US Peace Proposal : President Nasser said on July 25 
in a country-wide television speech that the US peace proposal for the Middle East was 
accepted by Egypt “‘just as it came”. He said, however, that statements that Israel wanted 
a lasting cease-fire were ‘dreams which would never come true while Arab lands were still 
occupied by Israel”. 


President Nasser’s decision received official support from the Sudan, Libya, the 
` Lebanon and Jordan (July 25-26). Syria however categorically rejected the US peace 
initiative on July 26 and was followed by Iraq’s “absolute rejection of surrender solutions” 
whose aim, it said, was “liquidation of the Palestine issue”. The Central Committee of 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) on July 26 declared “the Palestinian people’s 
rejection of the UN Security Council Resolution and all formulas and forms of its imple- 
mentation including the Rogers plan”. Algeria’s rejection of the peace plan was reflect- 
ed in an editorial in El Mouhjahid on April 27 which characterised it as “contrary to the 
interests of the Arab nation in general, the Arab people and, in particular, the Palestinian 
people”. It added that ‘‘Algeria’s reaction must be the same as that of the Palestinians”, 


On August 7 the US State Department announced that Israel and the UAR had 
accepted the US peace proposals for a standstill cease-fire-—the 4th in 22 years—which be- 
came effective from August 8. Earlier on August 4 U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
UN, formally announced the reactivisation of Dr. Gunnar Jarring’s mission. 


The Tripoli Summit Conference on August 4 hailed the reactivisation of the UN 
peace mission but Jordan’s Foreign Minister told reporters on August 6 that the confe- 
rence did not discuss the US plan for a West Asian cease-fire. 


Syria’s attendance was regarded significant as was the visit to Moscow of a high- 
powered Iraqi delegation on August 4 to discuss the West Asian situation, 


— Associated Press. 


at 
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Jordan’s Moves : On August 16 King Hussein of Jordan took over command of 
all foreign Arab troops in Jordan—Saudi Arabian, Iraqi and Jordanian—which weré under 
the command of an Iraqi General living inSyria. Reuter also reported that the King was 
expected to ask the Iraqi Government to recall its contingent of an estimated 12,000 soldiers 
stationed in North Jordan within the next few weeks. But on August 24 the Associated 
Press reported from Cairo that an accord had been reached between King Hussein and 
President Nasser during their 3-day talks,in Alexandria that “it is indispensable that the 
Iraqi troops should remain in Jordan in view of the nature of the struggle of Arab coun- 


tries against Israel”. 


On August 21 the Indian Express special correspondent in Washington reported 
that King Hussein was willing to concede the West bank of the Jordan river occupied by 
Israel and-inhabited by Palestinian refugees as an autonomous state federated with Jordan 
as an inducement to Palestinian commandos. On August 24 an AP report quoted King 
Hussein’s interview with Newsweek magazine in which he said he wanted the internationa- 
lisation of the whole of Jerusalem and that he would consider giving the Palestinian com- 
mandos a share in his country’s government if this served the cause of stability after Israel 
relinquished. territory on the Jordan river’s West bank. 


Israeli Complaint : On Israel’s 4th complaint of movement of missiles into the 
Suez Canal zone by Egypt, the Israeli press reported that “the US has begun delivery of 
air-to-ground missiles and electronic equipment to neutralise the Russian-made ground- 
to-air missiles in any future fighting”. 
—The Indian Express, New Delhi, August 22, 


The UAR on the same day rejected US reconnaissance through artificial satel 
lites and high-flying U-2 aircraft as a “‘pretext for espionage” ; 


U.S.-Soviet Peace Force Mooted : A US-Soviet peace force for West Asia 
was suggested, according to the Times of India correspondent in Washington, on August 
27 in a briefing given by White House sources to 13 Western newspapermen. The 
force would depend upon the willing consent of Arabs and Israelis and would not in any 
case be assembled until agreement is reached ‘under Dr. Jarring. 


A proposal by US Senator William Fulbright that the US back up a military 
guarantee to safeguard Israel’s independence within the borders it had before the 1967 
war was rejected by Israel on the ground that it was incompatible with Israel’s sovereignty. 
Prime Minister Golda Meir in a television interview said the proposals would turn Israel into 
a country completely dependent on the judgement of others, Israel’s next move, officials 
said in Tel Aviv on August 28, would be to seek Egyptian views on its territorial sovereignty 

‘and independence and free passage through international waters, a the Suez 
Canal. 

The US State Depaveneat spokesman, Mr; John King, on August 27 complained 
to reporters that Soviet arms were continuing to flow into the UAR as they did before 
the cease-fire. 

—The Statesman, New Delhi, August 29, 


Splitin PLO over Peace Talks : Peace talks by now had already openedin New 
York on August 25 when Israel’s UN representative, Mr. Yosef Tekoah, met the UN 
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mediator, Dr. Gunnar Jarring, followed by separate meetings between Dr. Jarring and 
Jordanian Ambassador Hadded Hamid Sharif and Egyptian Ambassador, Mohammed el 
Zayyat. 


These were discussed at an emergency session of the Palestinian National Coineil 
in Amman on August 26 with the keynote speeches urging a life-and-death struggle against 
the peace plan. By the end of August, however, it was reported that the split had widened © 
between the right and left wings of the Al Fatah, the largest commando group. “Mr. 
Arafat, who is considered a moderate, was now confronted with another leftist group, 
Al Ansar (The Partisans) created by the Communist parties of Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 
and Iraq,” wrote the Hindustan Times correspondent from Beirut on August 28. 


Summing up the. current situation in West Asia, Mr. Jon Kimche, a noted autho, 
rity on West Asia, in a feature article “Does anyone really want peace?” (New Middle 
East, No. 24, September 1970) says he is not sure. “One thing, however,” he points 
out, “is crystal clear. It is that President Nasser has been convinced by the Soviet leaders 
that Egypt’s only way out of the current impasse is by way of a great power solution: a 
solution which would in fact establish a Soviet-American condominium to control the 
whole of the Middle East and North Africa with, ‘no doubt, the co-operation and assis- 
tance of Great Britain and France.” 


Turning to the Israeli approach, Mr. Kimche feasts that “the Israeli Government 
has very belatedly begun to concern itself with defining what it considers to be ‘secure’ 
frontiers and one must assume that there will be both a maximalist and minimalist defini- 
tion”. Such “sterile conformity,” he feels, “has robbed Israel, and by inaction the rest of 
the Middle East, of a rare, if not unique, opportunity”, 


“The stalemate or the ceasefire may, however, remain effective for quite some time 
and that may be a gain, a means for second and new thoughts and more realistic action; 
but the one breakthrough for peace can come effectively only on the Palestinian front— 
and the means to it lie in the hands of the Israelis and the Palestinians themselves. If 
they do not act now, Israel may lose a unique opportunity for the peace that matters and 
the Palestinians may lose their last chance of establishing themselves as an independent 
nation.” 
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Maghreb Cooperation 


Joint Action on Spanish Sahara : A treaty of solidarity, good neighbonrliness 
and cooperation was signed between Morocco and Mauritania in Casablanca (Morocco) 
on June 8 by King Hassan II and President Ould Daddah of Mauritania. Under this 
treaty, similar to the one signed by Algeria and Morocco in 1969, both countries agree to 
respect each other’s territorial integrity, refrain from any interference in each other’s in- 
ternal affairs, settle differences by peaceful means, establish an inter-ministerial joint com- 
mission to develop bilateral relations and strengthen their political, economic, social and 
cultural relations, 


A joint communique issued after the meeting stated that Mauritania and Morocco 
would “collaborate closely to hasten the liberation of the Spanish-dominated Sahara, in 
accordance with the relevant provisions of the UN General Assembly Resolution 
2072 (xx).” 


tite 
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On his return home on sune 9 President Ould Daddah said Mauritania would join 
the Maghreb group when formal preparations had been completed. It was announced 
later that a Summit Conference would be held in September among King Hassan, Presi- 
dent. Boumedienne of Algeria and President Ould Daddah. The announcement was made 
on the day the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Lopez Bravo, arrived in Nouak- 
chott (Mauritania). 

An editorial in Ze Monde on June 12 outlines the background to these manoeuvres 
now taking place in North-West Africa among Spain, Morocco, Mauritania, and Algeria 
over the future of Spanish Sahara. The sudden rise in diplomatic activity follows a long 
period of waiting. -Throughout this period, Madrid had the advantage of the hostility 
existing between Mauritania and Morocco, both of which had rival territorial claims to 
the area. The Spanish Government regarded Morocco’s claim as more valid and had 
been restituting its territories in Morocco—the zone of Tarfaya in 1957 and the enclave 
of Ifni in 1969—hoping that it would then be able to keep Spanish Sahara in exchange. 
These moves did not, however, have the effect of persuading the Moroccans to give up 
their claim. 


King Hassan’s Tactics : The Spanish then tried to convince them that territorial 
claims are now out-dated and have been replaced by multilateral cooperation between 
large concerns. If Morocco wished to avoid competition for its phosphates (the Spanish 
Sahara is likely to become the world’s largest phosphate producer) it should agree to be 
directly associated in the exploitation of the deposits in Spanish Sahara. While this offer 
may have appeared to be tempting to King Hassan it would be difficult for him, in political 
terms, to appear to sanction Spanish domination of an African territory, particularly when 
the Moroccan opposition party, Istiqlal, would be resolutely hostile to such a policy. 
Negotiations between Morocco and Spain then reached an impasse and King Hassan 
altered his tactics to try to form a common front with the other countries bordering 
on the territory in question. His success is shown by the recent talks with President 
Boumedienne in Tlemcen (See Africa Quarterly Vol. X No. 1: Quarterly Chronicle, 
Page 33) and with President Ould Daddah in Casablanca (mentioned above), in both of 
which agreement was reached on the need for the liberation and decolonisation of the 
Spanish Sahara. 


The four States concerned all claim to agree to the principle of self-determination 
recommended by a UN resolution of 1966 but the African countries are afraid that Spain 
may use this formula to give nominal independence to the population of 30,000 nomads 
while retaining full economic control. Numerous difficulties could arise in the holding 
of a referendum, since some nomadic tribes migrate seasonally across national fron- 
tiers. 

Le Monde concludes with the observation that the best solution could be a preli- 
minary agreement with the African countries in which provision would be made for both 
decolonisation and economic cooperation. Spain’s evident wish for a policy of understand- 
ing and trade with the Maghreb can be seen as a safeguard against any crisis. 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia, who was personally informed by Morocco of the 
Casablanca talks, is reported to have expressed the hope that the efforts being made for 
the liberation of colonial territories would be “crowned with success”, 


—Condensed from Africa Research Bulletin : Political, Social and Cultural Series, 
Vol. 7, No. 6. 
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Pre-conditions for Referendum : The Moroccan journal Larnalif called for the 
return of hundreds of thousands of refugees from Spanish Sahara now living in Morocco 
and Mauritania to be allowed to return to their homeland before a referendum on self- 
determination is held. The referendum must also be preceded by a withdrawal of the Spanish 
military forces and administration and replaced by UN forces and the actual voting must 
take place in the presence of international observers with the participation of Algeria, 
Mauritania and Morocco. Last December the UN General Assembly called on Spain 
to arrange, in consultation with Morocco and Mauritania, for a UN supervised referen- 
dum to enable the people of Spanish Sahara—ZLamalif claims the population of 
the colony is 290,000 including the refugees in Morocco and Mauritania—to exercise 


their right to self-determination. 
—Lamalif, Morocco, June-July. 


Self-determination Assured to Spanish Sahara : The Spanish Government in 

a communique issued in Madrid on June 6 stated that in keeping with UN resolutions 

and the Tlemcen ‘accord between Algeria and Morocco it recognized that 

“self-determination for the inhabitants of the Spanish Sahara Region was the only unique 
and sound solution to the problems of the area. 

—Le Monde, June 9, 


Maghreb Ministerial Conference : The sixth conference of Ministers of the Econo- 
my of the Maghreb countries was held in Rabat from July 20-25. The last meeting was 
to have been held in March but was cancelled because of the Libyan delegation’s 
absence. Mauritania in the meanwhile has expressed its intention to become its fourth 
member. A statement issued at the end of the conference stated that the Ministers noted 
their unanimity on the objectives of the inter-governmental draft and agreement on 
economic cooperation “which is to bring about the reconstruction of the Maghreb, and their 
agreement on the need to bring about this unity without infringing the political and eco- 
nomic options of any member-country. They also expressed their wish for a form of 
cooperation which would bring about the development of each country and of the Maghreb 


as a whole”, 


On July 18, Le Monde pointed out that conditions are now more propitious as 
experts have found a new approach proposing an overall formula for the next few years 
instead of economic coordination sector by sector. Furthermore, the political climate 
has improved with inter-state border disputes having been resolved. But while the con- 
clusion of an inter-governmental agreement seems to be a real possibility cooperation will 
Still be on a fairly restricted level. ‘““There is no prospect for the time being of coordina- 
tion between the countries of individual development plans or of a real customs union,” 


King Hassan after the conference on July 26 pointed out that the EEC was only 
able to run successfully after 15 years’ preparation and said a Summit Conference would 


be needed to solve some particular difficulties. 
~Le Monde, July 27, 


Algeria-Morocco Border Demarcation : The first meeting of the Algerian«Moro- 
ecan frontier commission was held on June 24 to start work on demarcating the border 
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between the two countries which covers a distance of about 1,000 miles and where 
clashes occurred in 1963. 


Algeria-Mauritania : An agreement was signed on July 28 betweeh Algeria and 
` Mauritania establishing a joint inter-government committee for economic, cultural, scienti- 
fic and technical cooperation. The agreement envisages increased bilateral trade, joint 
participation in infrastructure works in Mauritania, establishment of road and air links, 
an increased number of Mauritanian students in Algeria and sending of Algerian teachers 
and medical experts to Mauritania. 


—Africa Research Bulletin : Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 7, No. 7. 


Algeria 


King Faisal’s Visit: King Faisal of Saudi Arabia’s 4-day official visit to Algeria 
from June 16 was regarded by Le Monde (June 16) as a change in Algeria’s foreign policy 
which is no longer confined to cooperation with progressive Arab countries only. The joint 
communique issued on June 20 mentioned that Algeria and Saudi Arabia would ccordi- 
nate their petroleum policies. 

Later in the month an Iraqi delegation headed by President Hassan Bakr visited 
Algeria and expressed satisfaction over the efforts made for the construction of the Maghreb 
and with the efforts being made to protect the Arab character of the Gulf area and to unify 
the Emirates, thus protecting them from becoming zones of foreign influence. 


—Africa Research Bulletin ; Political, Social & Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 
(See also under Arab-Israel War.) j 


Nationalisation of Petroleum : On July 21 the Algerian Minister of Industry and 
Power, M. Belaid Abdesselam, announced the Government’s unilateral decision to in- 
crease the reference price of petroleum from $2.08 to $2.85 per barrel, retrospectively 
from January 1, 1969. This was considered a violation by France of the agreement on 
hydrocarbons of July 1965 and Algeria’s Ambassador in Paris was asked for a clarification. 
In an official communique the Algerian Government on July 29 endorsed Algeria’s getro- 
leum policy and “its wish to continue and consolidate the policy of cooperation with France 
in all spheres’, But, it added, “this cooperation may develop further on the basis of res- 
pect for the sovereignty of both countries and balance between their essential interests”, 


While Le Monde of July 31 regarded this as “an infraction of the bilateral agree- 
ment” which will convert the French petroleum companies from capitalist profit-making 
industrialists into technical assistants earning wages on a completely different level, it 
acknowledged that cooperation between. the rich and the poor countries is of greater bene- 
fit to the richer partners. It added that the Algerian communique indicates that President 
Boumedienne does not wish to make any irrevocable break in its relations with France. 


It was also announced by the Algerian Government that the Algerian State com- 
pany, SONATRACH, which took over the US company, Philips Petroleum, on June 12 
had received compensation. Other petroleum production companies affected by nationa- 
lisation are Shell (Anglo-Dutch), Sofrapel (German) and Amif (Italian). This was the 
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second time that firms producing ie quantities of petroleum were nationalised by the 
Government. The nationalisation of May 1968 affected only foreign Na at distribut- 
ing petroleum products. 


Al Moudjahid explained the decision as one “in accordance with the Revolutionary 
Government’s policy of recovery of natural wealth (the most important of which is hydro- 
carbons) for the benefit of the national community. This was one of the essential tasks 
defined by the present Government after it came into power in June 1965, being a 
“preliminary condition for economic independence”. 


(See also under Libya) 


Algeria-French Agreement : Under the new cultural and technical agreement 
with France, Algeria, the Egyptian Gazette of August 24 wrote, has requested France for 
7,000 teachers by next year and 12,000 by 1974. At present there are 5,118 French teachers 
and 1,598 technical advisers in Algeria. Under the new agreement Algeria will pay 60 
per cent of the cost of recruitment and salaries. Previously France paid about two-thirds 
of the cost. France, according to a Reuter report of August 23, would “maintain its pre- 
viously promised aid in the next 4 years of 120m francs (approximately £9m.). 


Libya 


US Air Base Evacuated : The last detachment of US servicemen left the Wheelus 
air base near Tripoli on June 11. The Heads of State of the UAR, Jordan, Syria, Leba- 
non, Iraq, Yemen Republic and representatives from Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Kuwait attended the celebrations marking the evacuation of foreign military bases in Libya 
on June 20. 


Coup Bid Foiled : “A reactionary imperialist plot” to overthrow the government 
was uncovered on July 24, 


Petroleum Nationalisation : The Minister of Petroleum and Minerals, Mr. Eze- 
deen Mabrouk, on July 24 informed the heads of 3 large companies—Esso Libya (America), 
Shell (Ango-Dutch) and Anseil (a subsidiary of the Italian State-owned company 
AGIP) that import, distribution and sale of all petroleum products in Libya would be 
handled by the Libyan National Oil Corporation (LNOC). All marketing facilities had 
been taken over by the Government and the companies were promised prompt 
and adequate compensation. Production activities of the companies in Libya remain 
unaffected. 


The Financial Times of July 6 commented that “such a move as this has been pro- 
bable ever since Libya agreed on a joint petroleum policy with Algeria and Iraq which 
had nationalised their marketing facilities in their countries some time ago. But the oil 
companies had not expected this so, or in this manner”, 


On August 20 the American-owned Occidental.Oil Company—once the country’s 
largest single producer-—was ordered to cht back production for the second time in 3 
months, the Egyptian Gazette reported. Libya’s second largest gas liquification plant, 
a $100 million (£42 million) project near Agedabia, started by Occidental, was closed down 
earlier, - 


(See also under Algeria.) 
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Italian Property Seized : Colonel Muammer El Gaddafy, Chairman of the Libyan 
Revolution Command Council, announced on July 21 that all Italian-owned land—about 
600 farms and property would be confiscated in compensation for the Italidn occupation 
S befofe World War H. Professional, industrial and trade licences held by the members 
of the Italian community in Libya, estimated at between 18,000 and 19,000, would not be 
renewed, The time-limit given was 30 days and that for repatriation 20 days. The amount 
of money they could take with them was £300, The cases of the 5,000 Italians who had 
work permits would be renewed only after cabinet approval, President Gaddafy said. 
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—The Times, London, July 22. 


Russia Sells Arms to Libya : Reuter on July 24 quoted American officials as say- 
ing that the first shipment of Russian arms, including about 20 to 30 tanks, had arrived in 
Libya. But they reserved judgment on whether the Governmentis now turning to Russia 
as a major supplier of arms. They noted an interview on August 22in which Colonel 
Maummar Gaddafy stated that his Governament planned: to balance arms procurement 
between the East and the West, 


Anglo-Libyan Talks : Anglo-Libyan talks to conclude a new agreement between 
the two countries were resumed at the end of August. (Details will be given in the next 
issue.) 


Morocco 


Referendum on Constitution : King Hassan II ended five years of direct rule— 
Parliament was dissolved and an emergency declared in 1965 on charges of factionalism 
paralysing the working of Parliament—with a referendum on a new constitution which 
received a 98.7 per cent majority vote on July 25. Only 90 of the 240 seats in the new 
Parliament were contested in the elections held on August 28. The other 150 deputies 
were appointed unopposed in the previous week by provincial councils and professional 
groups. “They were”, according to the Times, London (August 29), “virtually all 
fervent supporters of the King and his policies.” The Times said “‘the 293 candidates 
contesting ‘the 90 elected seats” included none known to be opposed to King Hassan, 
The two opposition parties—the nationalist Istiglal and the left-wing National Union 
of Popular Forces-—~had called on the 4.5 million registered voters to boycott the poll. 


According to Le Monde of July 17 the return to constitutional rule will probably 
not alter the methods of the Government to any very significant extent. While the new 
constitution is largely similar to the one adopted in 1962, it gives greater power to the 
King and reduces the prerogatives of Parliament. 


(See also under Maghreb Cooperation.) 


Sudan 


General Numeiry Assumes More Powers : On June 4, the Sudan News reported 
an official announcement that Major-General Gaafar Numeiry, President of the 
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Revolution Command Council and Prime Minister, had beeh appointed Supreme 
Commander of the Sudanese Armed Forces. a 


Relations with Central African Republic : On June 5, President Numeiry ‘of the ` 
Sudan left on a five-day official visit to the neighbouring CAR. During his visit he went 
to M’Boki where thousands of southern Sudanese refugees are living. Among the im- 
portant issues discussed were problems of transport and communications. On his return 
journey General Numeiry stopped over at Fort Lamy where he had talks with President 
Tombalbaye of Chad. Chad has charged the Arab countries in North Africa with giving 
support to Dr. Abba Sidick of the National Liberation Front (FROLINAT) under whose 
leadership the Muslim tribesmen have been carrying on a guerrilla war for “independence” 
as a result of which Chad asked France for military assistance. 


Confiscation of Foreign Firms : The Sudan Government confiscated the property 
and businesses of 16 firms and nationalised the Portland Cement factory, according to 
the Sudan News of June 5. The explanation given by General Numeiry was that “the 
country’s economy has been dominated by a handful of fleecing Jews and their agents in 
the international market. Nationalisation of the companies exporting cotton—the Sudan’s 
main crop—was officially announced in mid-June. On August 18 the Government an- 
nounced that it would take over the grain trade. AH grain exporting companies are to 
be amalgamated to handle the export of grain products. 


Sudan Strengthens Ties with Socialist Bloc : From June 15 to July 6 President 
Numeiry of the Sudan led a high-powered delegation to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the German Democratic Republic. The aim was to streng- 
then relations, particularly in the fields of economy, trade and culture. 


On June 21, the Treasury Minister, M. Mansour Maghoub, reached Peking, 
China, leading an economic delegation. Under a Sudan-China trade protocol signed on 
June 30 China will import from the Sudan commodities, including cotton. 


~The Sudan News, 


Southern Secessionists Dissolve Government in Exile : Mr. Stephen C. Lam, 
Minister of Information and Communications of the Nile Provisiona] Government (a 
secessionist movement formed in Southern Sudan in 1969) announced in Kampala, Uganda, 
on July 21 that the Southern Sudan Provisional Government formed by Mr. Aggrey Jaden 
in 1967 had been dissolved because it had failed to unite all the Southern Sudan dissident 
groups, particularly political leaders. He said he had decided to hand over the reins of 
administration to the military men, the Anyanya National Armed Forces (ANF)—a guer- 
rilla organisation. 


—Uganda Argus, July 22. 


A spokesman of the Sudan Embassy in Kampala said on July 22 that the dissolu- 
tion of the Nile Provisional Government might be a forerunner of “worse conditions to 
come” in the Southern Sudan and could lead to another “Biafra” in the Sudan. Earlier 
in Khartoum, the Defence Minister, Major-General Khaled Hassan Abbas, alleged on 
July 18 that the imperialist conspiracies in the South had been encouraged by the Israelis 
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and white mercenaries“activities, Israel, he said, made use of its embassies in certain neigh- 

bouring countries (Uganda, Ethiopia, the CAR, and Congo (DR) have diplomatic relations 

with Israel and the South Sudanese have sought asylum in these countries—Editor) in 
= delivering arms and ammunition to the outlaws. 


—The Sudan News, July 23. 


President Numeiry visited China (CPR) with a large delegation in early August. 
The China News Agency listed, among the top leaders President Numeiry met, General 
Chiu Haui-tso, Deputy Chief of the Chinese Army, and said the discussions centred on 
the “possibilities” of developing Sino-Sudanese relations and matters of “common interest”. 
An interest-free £14.5 million Chinese loan was negotiated during his visit. 


(See also under China and Africa.) 


Plot Foiled in Sudanese Army : Members of a secret organisation in the Sudan 
Army were arrested for plotting to overthrow the Government of General Numeiry, ac- 
cording to a Middle East News Agency report received in Cairo on August 26. Civilians 
were also accused of recruiting plotters and forming subversive cells. 


Newspapers Nationalised : President Numeiry announced in a nationwide broad- 
cast that the country’s Press would be nationalised from August 27. Of the 6 newspapers 
only Al Ayam and Sudan News would continue publication. 


—The Egyptian Gazette, August 28. 
Tunisia 


Political Reforms Promised : President Bourguiba, on his return to Tunisia after 
a long convalescence in France, made a broadcast on June 8 announcing that political 
institutions would be reformed in order to make them more democratic and the presidential 
regime less rigid. He said after 15 years of government the time had come to revise the 
constitution in such a way as to bring about collaboration between the Head of State, 
the National Assembly, and the people. Earlier, he had accepted the resignation of the 
Government and of the political bureau of the Socialist Destour Party (PSD). The poli- 
tical bureau has been temporarily replaced by an eight-member commission, appointed 
by the President, to prepare a draft amendment of the constitution and a reorganisaticn of 
party institutions. 


-Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 


UAR 


Mae 


Aswan Dam in Full Operation : The Aswan High Dam power station has started 
to operate at its full capacity, including power generation. Its cost has been officially put 
at more than £E400 m, of which £E 113m. has been provided by Russia. The first loan 
of £E35 m. has now been repaid and the UAR earlier this year paid an instalment on the 
second £E7&8m. loan, 


—Africa Research Bulletin: Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 7, No.7 
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Exports Increase : For the first time in three decades the WAR has a favourable 
balance of payments of £E 43m. The value of exports has risen fiom £E 258.8 m. in 
1965-66 to £E 308 m. in 1968-69 while imports of consumer goods have fallen. , 


a, 


—The Egyptian Gazette, July 27, 28, 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Portugal and Africa: Dr, Antonio Salazar, who had ruled Portugal for 36 
years, died on July 27. Apart from Malawi, where President Hastings Banda paid 
homage to Salazar at the opening of the Malawi Parliament, describing him as. ‘a great 
and derermined leader”, all other independent African countries published adverse 
comments. 


US and France Vying for Influence in Portugal; Commenting on the visit of 
the US Secretary of State, Mr. William Rogers, the South African Prime Minister, Mr, 
Vorster, and the French Foreign Minister, M. Maurice Schumann, to Portugal in a period 
of three weeks, the Financial Times Lisbon correspondent underlined on July 9 the 
importance in particular of the latter. “The Schumann stay was important not only 
because it was the first visit to Lisbon by a French Foreign Minister in nine years, but, 
rather because it highlighted the most critical problem facing Portugal—her future in 
Europe in the light of her African commitments”. The correspondent continued that 
few people in Lisbon doubt that Mr. Schumann expects something in return for his 
pledge to give “special consideration” to Portugal’s “legitimate rights”. He then pointed 
out to the unofficial reports that the French are interested in extending their reportedly 
small missile tracking station in the Azores and of French interest in developing the 
untapped mineral wealth of Angola and Mozambique and the Americans have a military 
base at Lajes in the Azores—and during Mr. Rogers’ visit to Portugal it was agreed to 
delay any substantive discussion on its future till the Portuguese Foreign Minister goes 
to the US in the autumn. The American argument is that the Lajes base should be seen 
no more than a part of Portugal’s contribution to NATO. The correspondent concluded 
that “some here (in Lisbon) believe that the Schumann and Rogers visits have set the 
stage for future vying between these two countries for influence in Portugal”. 


About Mr. Vorster’s visit, the correspondent commented: “Despite a last-minute 
assurance to the contrary by no less an authority than Dr. Caetano himself, the impres- 
sion remains that Mr. Vorster did not quite fit into the scheme of things from Lisbon’s 
point of view, and that his sudden arrival was a little embarrassing”. 


(See also under Mozambique and South Africa.) 


Liberation Movements 


(See also under Ethiopia and Maghreb Cooperation.) 


Meeting of Liberation Movements in Rome : An International Conference of 
Solidarity with Portuguese Colonies sponsored by the World Peace Council opened on 
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June 27 at the Palace 6f’Congress in the suburbs of Rome and was inaugurated by Senhor 
Marcellino dos Santos, leader of the Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO). The 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), led by Senhor Agastino Neto, 
and the Portuguese Guinea Liberation Movement (PAIGC), led by Amilcar Cabral, were 
represented at the conference, along with observers from 50 countries and delegates from 
the UN Decolonisation Committee. 


The three-day conference was called to discuss the problems of the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa, NATo and Portugal, and the confrontation with South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 


X ~—Reuter. 


On June 29 a final resolution was passed accusing the US, West Germany and 
France that their economic aid to Lisbon was of decisive importance in enabling Portugal 
to pursue a colonial war. It demanded the political and military isolation of Portugal 
by NATO and the UN and its specialised agencies. It said South Africa and Rhedesia 
were buttressing Portugal in Africa. 3 f 


The FreLmo (Mozambique) leader, Marcellino dos Santos, said afterwards that 
several States, including China (CPR), had promised assistance to the guerrilla movements. 
But he stressed that the groups would not accept foreign volunteers or mercenaries. 


Mr. Agastino Neto, leader of the MPLA nationalist movement in Angola, told the 
conference that his organisation controls 500,000 kms. of Portuguese territory, In 
the areas it controlled, he said, the radical political, economic and social transformation 
was demoralised and was “progressively decomposing’. However, he added that the 
MPLA faced “serious geographical difficulties’ in Angola. 


The conference appointed 3 committees—a political committee presided over by 
Mr. Keita Mamadi of Guinea, a judicial committee presided over by Professor Blichenko 
of Russia and a committee for aid and assistance under the chairmanship of Lord Gifford, 
a British delegate. 


While the conference was in progress, Mr. Carlos Zola, representative of the Ango- 
lan National Liberation Front (FNL)—the military wing of GRAE—told journalists 
that they had been exc!uded “because we are pro-Angola and not pro-Soviet Union” and 
alleged that the Rome Conference was being manipulated by the Soviet Union. 


—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, June 30. 
(See also under OAU) 


The three leaders were received in audience by Pope Paul on July 2. This was 
hailed on July 8 by the Congo-based Revolutionary Government of Angola in Exile 
(GRAE) as a great victory. 


<a oe ee og 

ANC Leaflet Bomb Explosions : Security police mounted a nationwide hunt on 
August 14 for banned African nationalists who triggered off a chain of leaflet bomb explo- 
sions in the major cities of South Africa. One pamphlet, picked up after one of two other 
blasts in Johannesburg, read: “The African National Congress says to Vorster and his gang: 
Your days are coming to an end....We shall take back our country”. Police’ spokesmen: ’ 
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criticised local newspapers for reporting the blasts and for printiñg photographs of the 
illegal pamphlets. 


—Reuter, August 15. 
(See also under India and Africa, UK and Africa and South Africa.) 


MPLA Alleges Use of Defoliants by Portuguese : The Tanzania Standard on July 
22 published a communique issued by the MPLA (The Popular Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Angola) which accused the Portuguese of spraying chemical defoliants and herbici- 
des in the liberated areas of Eastern Angola since May 1. 


PAIGC : Mr, Amical Cabral, leader of the African Party for the Independence 
of Guinea and Cape Verde (PAIGC), at a Press conference in Mauritania on July 8, said 
PAIGC forces had stormed 32 Portuguese fortified camps and occupied them. He refer- 
red to an appeal made by the Governor of Guinea-Bissau on July 7 urging PAIGC mem- 
bers to surrender. “It is out of the question now that we are winning all over the coun- 
try,” he said. 


Bomb Explodes at FRELIMO Office : Writing on the bomb explosion at the 
Fretimo headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam on July 23 which injured a messenger who was 
opening the mail, the Tanzania Standard recalled that twice before bombs had been inter- 
cepted by the police and were sent to Marcellino dos Santos, acting Vice-President of 
FRELIMO, and Rev. Uria Simango who has now been expelled by the party. Dr. Eduard 
Mondlane, the party’s President, died on February 3, 1969, by a bomb placed in a book. 


FRELIMO Maintains Control of Mozambique Territories : The Mozambique 
Liberation Front (FRELIMO) in a communique issued in Dar-es-Salaam said the Portu- 
guese had launched a campaign against liberated areas in the provinces of Cabo Delgado, 
Tete and Niassa, using about 35,000 troops. The attacks were repulsed-—387 Portuguese 
forces being killed in May and June this year—and Freiimo’s control of the areas remained 
unchallenged. 


—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, August 22. 


The Portuguese action was earlier confirmed by the Rhodesian Herald on July 23 
which described the biggest operation launched in Mozambique on July 1 as the Gordian 
Knot. 


SWAPO Office in Sierra Leone : Mr. Sam Nujoma, President of the South- 
West African People’s Organisation (SWAPO), announced on June 28 that an office will 
be opened in Freetown (Sierra Leone) for liaison with West African countries. 


—The Nationalist, June 29. 
Mr, Nujoma, who is the first SWAPO spokesmen ever to be invited by the UN to 


address one of its committees, called on the Security Council Committee on Namibia to 
use force to end South Africa’s control over this former German colony. 


—-Reuter, July 4, 
(See also under Namibia and South Africa.) 
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Botswana 


- American Team Starts Road Survey : Botswana’s Minister of Commerce, Industry 
and Water Affairs, Mr. M. Segokgo, said during his visit to Zambia that the American 
team will start the survey of the 400-mile road to link Botswana to Zambia by the end of 
August and after its completion tripartite talks among Zambia, Botswana and the US will 
take place to consider the financing of the road. 


—The Times of Zambia, August 6. 


1 


(See also Africa Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 1, Quarterly Chronicle, Page 37.) 


Lesotho 


U.K. Resumes Aid : The British Government announced that it would give a 
budgetary aid of up to £1,175,000 and development aid of £850,000 to Lesotho during 
1970-71 under a resumed aid programme. An assurance was also given, according to 
the Tanzania Standard of August 12, that both forms of aid will continue during the next 
three years at levels to be decided in talks between the two governments. 


Relations between Britain and Lesotho were suspended by the former when the 
Prime Minister, Chief Jonathan, suspended the constitution on January 30, declared the 
General Election of January 27 invalid, assumed direct powers under the state of emergency 
and detained his main political opponents. 


On June 30 Chief Jonathan had warned Britain against using aid as a political 
lever with which to hurt the country. Earlier on June 8 he accused “this Frankenstein 
monster called Western Democracy” of being nee for the crisis in the country and 
said it had divided the Basuto people. 


—Reuter, June 8. 


(See Africa Quarterly Vol. X, No. 1, Quarterly Chronicle, page 38.) 
Malagasy 


Malagasy-US Defence Talks : Admiral Marmaduke G. Bayne, Commander of 
the US naval forces in the Indian Ocean, met Mr. Jacques Rabemananjara, Malagasy 
Foreign Minister, on July 27 in Tananarive after a three-day visit to Nairobi. He had 
talks with General Ramanantsoa, Commander-in-Chief of Malagasy’s armed forces, and 
then left for the British air base at Majunga. 


—The Times, London, July 28, 
(See also under UK and Africa). 


Malawi 


Mauritius Premier’s Stopover in Malawi : The Prime Minister of Mauritius, Sir 
Seewoosagar Ramgoolam, said at Chileka Airport, Blantyre, on July 7 during a stopover 
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on his way to Zambia that the two countries were friendly and had to develop trade rela- 
tions, Development of communications, he said, was essential for this. 


— Daily Digest, Malawi News Agency, July 7. 


Malawi-Mozambique Rail Link: The new Nacala railway, which provides 
Malawi its second rail outlet to the sea through the eastern border of Mozambique, was 
opened to traffic on August 3. 


The £6.4m., line was financed by a loan from the South African Industrial Deve- 
lopment Corporation. l 


~-Daily Digest, Malawi News Agency. 


Currency Restrictions : The Ministry of Finance, announcing on July 13 new 
restrictions on transfer of currency and capital from Malawi, stated that the Reserve Bank 
would no longer allow banks in Malawi to accept Malawi currency notes from banks 
abroad. 


-—Daily Digest, Mana. 


Regional Tourism Conference : The first Regional Tourism Conference for 
Southern Africa, held in Blantyre, Malawi, from August 3 to 5, wasattended by 40 dele- 
gates from Mauritius, Swaziland, South Africa, Lesotho, Portugal, Mozambique and 
Angola, 


Mr. V.P. Steyn, the South African delegate, told reporters on August 4 that the 
“inflow of tourists from Western Europe and the US to South Africa has risen above world 
averages”. 


President Hastings Banda stressed the importance of the countries of Southern 
Africa pooling their resources to enable tourists to-come on package tours. He said if 
Malawi, Mozambique and Rhodesia could build a tarred road from Blantyre, through 
Tete to Rhodesia in the next 18 or 24 months, it would enable tourists to travel from South 
Africa. He advised the delegates to exchange ideas on the question of immigration and 
customs regulations. 


The Portuguese representative welcomed the Malawi proposal and said negotia- 
tions on this project were already under consideration. 


The Mauritius delegate said the subject of cooperation was important because 
they in Mauritius “would like to work hand in hand with their brothers and sisters on 
the African mainland in all spheres of development”. 


A five-point document of recommendations for promoting regional tourism was 
adopted. 


-Daily Digest, Mana. 


Plant Production Committee Meeting : The Parliamentary Secretary in the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Natural Resources, Mr. A.W. Mwafulirwa, opened a three-day 
meeting of the Standing Committee of the Southern African Regional Commission for 
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the Conservation and Utilization of Soil (SRACUS) on Plant Production. The meeting 
was attended by delegates from South Africa, Mozambique and Malawi. 


—Daily Digest, August 11. 
(See also under UK and Africa.) 


Mauritius 


Fishing Agreement with Soviet Union : Tass reported on July 15 that an agreement 
on technical cooperation on fishing had been signed between the ussr and Mauritius 
following ;talks in Port Louis by a Soviet delegation. The agreement provides for 
Soviet assistance in developing fishing and studying fish stocks in the Indian Ocean. 


On July 16, Sir Seewoosagar Kamrcolan the Prime Minister, said at a Press 
conference in London that the Soviet Union will not be authorised to establish a naval 
base on the island. The British press had speculated that the fisheries agreement could 
permit Soviet “trawlers”, many of which are equipped with electronic equipment, to in- 
tercept British and allied ships in the Indian Ocean and stressed that it violated the defence 
treaty concluded between Britain and Mauritius when the island became independent in 


1968. 


The Foreign Office announced on July 16 that Sir Seewoosagar had assured the 
British Government that the agreement with the Soviet Union would not weaken Mauri- 
tius’ pro-Western policy. 


Radio Johannesburg in South Africa said on July 17 that, “for the first time in 
history, Russia is. gaining a base for her naval operations in waters far south of the 
Equator. What Africa could rightly expect of Mauritius is that she would prevent the 
Russians from using the island as a vital link in the chain with which they are encircling 
Africa, for encirclement would be the prelude to communist control of Africa”. 


—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 7. 
(See also under UK and Africa and Malawi). 


Mozambique 


Germany to Participate in Cabora Bassa Dam: The Financial Times of July 3 
reported that despite President Kenneth Kaunda’s strong diplomatic protests, the German 
Cabinet had agreed that it could take no action to prevent the five German companies 
~—Siemens, AEG, Telefunken, Hochtief, Brown Boveri and J.M. Voith—from 
participation in the Cabora Bassa hydro-electric scheme. l 


Earlier, following the French Foreign Minister, Mr. Schumann’s visit to Portugal, 
the French Government stated that it will definitely participate in the power project as 
“it is of benefit, essentially, to the Africans”. 


—The Financial Times, London, June 23. 
(Zambia is opposed to the Cabora Bassa project because of its far-reaching political 


implications involving the settlement of 1 million Europeans in Mozambique and streng- 
thening South Africa’s hold over the Portuguese colony—Editor,) : 
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Namibia [South West Africa] 


British Uranium Deal: The British Foreign Office confirmed, according to a Reuter 
report of July, 9, that the UK Atomic Energy Commission was reported to have awarded 
acontract to Rio Finex, the Rio Tinto-Zinc subsidiary, for uranium exploiatation in 
Namibia in July at Rossing near Swakapmund. If concluded, the contract, which at 
current uranium prices may be worth about £60 million, will supersede the contract signed 
in 1951 with the South African Atomic Energy Board, which is due to expire in 1973. It 
will then start supplying from 1976-82 about 10,000 tons of uranium for Britain’s nuclear 


power programme, 


The South-West African People’s Organisation’s spokesman in Dar-es-Salaam 
said on July 9 that SWAPO will wage a worldwide campaign to try to persuade Britain 
to drop the uranium deal. 


Rhodesia 


Vorster-Smith Meeting: Mr. Vorster met Mr. Ian Smith in Pretoria on July 9. 
According to AP the meeting gave the impression that the two leaders discussed prospects 
of starting a political dialogue with the British to resolve some of their problems. The 
South African Ambassador in London later met Sir Alec Douglas-Home on July 14. 


Answering questions in Parliament on July 14, Mr. Heath said there was no truth 
in reports that he had asked the South African Prime Minister to act as a go-between in 
negotiations with Mr. Ian Smith but an AP report from London on thesame day said 
officials stopped short of rejecting suggestions that the South Africans might be using their 
influence to persuade the breakaway Rhodesian regime to come to honourable terms 
with the new Conservative Government. 


Terrorists Improve Capacity : On June 11 the Rhodesian Government exten- 
ded the state of emergency for another year as terrorists “were now concentrating on the 
quality of the men available, rather than the number and there have been indications that 
improved tactics have been employed” and they still presented “an offensive capability”. 


~— Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6, 


Rhodesia Suspended from International Football Federation : Rhodesia was sus- 
pended for two years from the International Football Federation at its 37th Congress which 


met in Mexico City on June 24. 


(See also under India and Africa.) 


Britain Reconsidering Surcharge on Rhodesian Stamps: A clear hint was given 
to the House of Commons on July 6 that the Conservative Government was reconsidering 
whether the surcharge imposed by the Labour Government on the new issue of Rhodesian 
stamps should continue. - This was regarded as a first move to reopen talks with Mr. Ian 
Smith on a Rhodesian settlement. 


Ina laer reply, Sir Alec Douglas-Home made clear that there will be no general 
relaxation of sanctions before the exploration of a settlement with Rhodesia on the basis 
of the five principles he enunciated as Prime Minister in 1964. He gave an assurance 
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that the blockade of Beira by the Royal Navy would continue and sanctions would remain 
until the British Government was satisfied one way or another. 


—The Times, London, July 7. 
(See also under UK and Africa.) 


Parliamentary Opposition not Recognised : The multi-racial Centre Party which 
has 7 African MPs in the newly elected Rhodesian Parliament has not been recognised 
_as the official opposition. According to the Minister of Justice, Law and Order, Mr. 
Lardner-Burke, this was because unlike the previous Parliament where MPs had been 
elected on a common roll by all sections of the community, it was not the case now. Under 
the new constitution these MPs represent either Africans or those in the tribal trust areas. 
“I think it would be entirely wrong to create an opposition based entirely on race,” Mr. 
Lardner-Burke said. 


—The Rhodesian Herald, July 26, 


Recognition for Rhodesia : Accusing the British Government of leading an attack 
against Rhodesia at the UN, imposing sanctions and preventing any country to have any- 
thing to do with Rhodesia, Mr. Ian Smith said despite this the question of recognition had 
received priority treatment in a number of ways. They had made every effort, he con- 
tinued, but in many instances it had been undermined by its political opponents inside the 
country. “Certain politicians in this country have prejudiced our case”, he said. 


~—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 7. 


The Tanzania Standard in an editorial on July 30 reiterated the African attitude 
to the Rhodesian rebel regime and said it was not against a negotiated settlement but “even 
the Conservatives’ misguided principle of eventual African majority is not acceptable 
to the rebels. For our part we must insist that the only guiding principle must be “No 
Independence Before Majority Rule—NIBMAR,” 


(See also under UK and Africa.) 


Warning to Smith by Church : The Roman Catholic Church in Rhodesia reitera- 
ted its warning to the Government that if the Land Tenure Act remains if force all the 
Church’s institutions will be closed, These include 14 schools with about 6,000 European 
pupils. Rhodesian churches have been fighting since the beginning of the year against 
provisions in the Act which enable the Government to end multiracial services in churches, 
missions and hospitals. 


` The Times, London, August 6. 


US Representatives Demand End to Sanctions against Rhodesia : A group of 
Congressmen made public on August 15 a letter they had sent to the British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Heath, urging the British Government to end economic sanctions against Rhodesia. 
Congressmen Odin Langen (Minnesota, Republican) in releasing the letter said the “goal 
of conciliation with Rhodesia is both just and wise and there can be no question that suc- 
cess is going to be achieved.” 


The letter made seven points in arguing for an end to the economic boycott of 
Rhodesia : ` 


— ‘Rhodesia is not on the verge of a collapse”, 
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—-Great Britain and other Wesfern nations “have lost a valuable and growing” 
market as a result of the sanctions. 


— ‘Subvention and third-nation channels of trade” are distorting international 
trade and there is “a sense of hypocrisy in our official commercial relationship”, 


—The white population of Rhodesia is not being hurt by the boycott but the native 
population “is increasingly being caught in an economic squeeze”. 


—‘‘The cessation of our trading relationship has caused a void which we may 
find hard to fill”, while other countries “whose basic philosophies are inimical 
to those- of the Western free world nations” are stepping up trade and invest- 
ment in Rhodesia. 


—The cost of the British oil blockage ‘“‘must seem needless” because Rhodesia can 
easily get oil from South Africa and Portugal. 


—In the final analysis the prevention of the Rhodesian problem from erupting 
into a wider African impasse or its settlement is considered to be solely within 
the international jurisdiction of the United Kingdom”. 


Senator Langen said the letter was delivered to Mr. Heath by the State Department. 
The State Department showed a strong interest in its contents, UPI reported on August 17. 


South Africa 


Vorsier in Europe : South African Prime Minister Vorster arrived in Portugal 
on June 4, after visiting Malawi and Rhodesia at the start of what he called a two-week 
private visit to Europe. Radio Johannesburg said the visit should be seen in the light of 
South Africe’s continued policy of friendship towards all countries on the basis of her 
policy of mutual non-interference. 


Cooperation with Portugal : Speaking at a dinner in his honour Mr. Vorster called 
for continued cooperation between Portugal and South Africa in the defence of Southern 
Africa against communist aggression. Dr. Caetano, Portuguese Prime Minister, in his 
reply said “while our political concepts do not always coincide. ...this has not prevented 
us from having cooperated and continuing te cooperate in every field where we have com- 
mon interests, because they are in the interest of Africa, of civilisation and peace in the 
world”, He added, “The usual speculators will no doubt fabricate reports about our pre- 
sent talks and attribute to them obsessive intentions of war and destruction. It is encourag- 
ing, however, to realise that we have been united at these meetings by our concern to gua- 
rantee peace in Africa, the security of the sea routes for ships of ail nations and, above all, 
the prosperity of the territories under our responsibility on which the future of all those 
living and working there depends”. 


In ar. interview in Madrid with the B.B.C., Mr. Vorster “angrily dismissed the 
Suggestion that his visit to Spain had been an embarrassment to the Franco regime”. 


Talks with French Prime Minister : One June 12 Mr. Vorster held talks with the 
French Prime Minister, Mr Cheban-Delmas, on “matters of mutual interest”, He later 
told reporters that arms and gold were not discussed. 
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In an article “South Africa—If Answer There Be?”, Mr. Hubert Beuve-Mery, 
founder and former director of the prestigious Ze Mfonde, who had just returned from a 
South African tour, pleaded for a change in the French attitude towards South Africa. 
Acknowledging that “South African racism has its own characteristics and it is too deeply 
rooted to be changed overnight”, he nevertheless felt that “at a time when the Republic 
of South Africa is trying to open towards the outside world and not merely in matters of 
armaments and dams, an attitude of systematic rejection would, at least, be premature and 
could only play into the hands of extremists”. 


—Le Monde, Weekly Selection, June 24, 


Zambian Reaction : The Times of Zambia, commenting editorially on the South 
African Premier’s visit to Paris urged France not to play the “cat-and-mouse game over 
South Africa. What kind of game is it, the paper asked, “when on the one hand the French 
Ambassador in Lusaka stands up for the freedom of independent nations in Africa, and, 
on the other, where his Government fraternises with the racial enemy”. It added that 
the ambiguity of French policies first comes to light when one looks at the saga of the 
Cabora Bassa Dam scheme in Mozambique. “In May this year, the French authorities 
in Lusaka were among several other countries who pledged to advise their Governments to 
pull out of the scheme. It was felt almost certain that if France and the West Germans 
did the same as the Italians in withdrawing, the scheme would collapse”. But, the editorial 
. declared, since Mr. Vorster landed in Paris more and more cooperation between the French 
and South Africans was coming to light, particularly on a military level. 


Vorster Satisfied : In Zurich, Switzerland, Mr. Vorster along with his Foreign 
Minister, Mr Hilgard Muller, conferred with 13 South African envoys based in Europe. 
Mr, Vorster told a Press Conference in Geneva on June 17 that “developments could be 
expected” from his European tour, and “if the only result of the tour had been to bring 
the dangers of the Russian penetration of the Indian Ocean to the pertinent notice of 
European leaders, this alone would have made it highly successful”. He had not discussed 
the purchase of arms or the Cabora Bassa Dam project. South Africa’s relations with 
the rest of Africa were improving and South Africa was only interested in “turning 
Southern Africa into the most peaceful area of the world”, he said. 


—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 


Tanzanian Analysis of Vorster’s Tour : The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, on July 
8 in an article “Vorster’s trip to Europe” described it as a “tour of far-reaching aims”, 
“Seeing the growing opposition of many nations of the world to his racialist policy”, its 
political commentator wrote, “Vorster is conducting the so-called policy of foreign contacts 
as an attempt to enlist support for his discredited regime and to deceive the public, by 
making it believe that his government is going to take a new progressive position.” 


He quoted a report from a correspondent of the Associated Press in Pretoria “that 
financial specialists of the South African Government assert that the recent tour dealt: 
mainly with exploring the possibilities of accepting South Africa into the European Eco- 
nomic Community along with Britain or soon after her”, 
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The latest trip, the political commentator stated, “shows the enemies of indepen- 
dent Africa are trying to draw it (South Africa) into the sphere of their political, 
economic and military interests”. Concluding he wrote that “coordinated actions by all 
member-states of the Organisation of African Unity to give a rebuff to cclonialists and 
racialists is urgent and of paramount importance”. 


—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, July, 8. 


South Africa Forced to Relax Apartheid Laws : A slight relaxation in the South 
African apartheid laws on employment was conceded on June 5 when the Labour Minis- 
ter, Mr. Viljoen, announced that the Government would not oppose the employment of 
coloureds in jobs reserved for whites in sectors experiencing a shortage of European labour. 
Observers regarded this as a slight concession following warnings from industrialists that 
an “economic asphyxia” threatens the country if no cure is found soon for the problems 
caused by insufficient European manpower. It is also seen as accepting a fait accompli— 
several industries and businesses have already reportedly taken on coloureds in the past 
few weeks for jobs officially forbidden to them. 


—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 


` 


- The Seventh Bantustan Comes into Being : The Seventh “Bantustan” in South 
Africa was inaugurated on June 12 with the installation of Chief Gatsha Buthelezi as Chief 
Executive of the Zululand Territorial Authority. Chief Buthelezi said on the occasion 
that some of the Zulu people had accepted certain aspects of the government policy with 
reservations and he realised that the Territorial Authority had begun with an inferior status 
to other territorial authorities already in existence. The Chief asked the government to 
give the Zulu nation more territory as there are 3,340,000 Zulus scattered alf over South 
Africa. “That”, he said, “is almost as many people as there are whites in South Africa 
who number 3,536,000.” i 


French Submarine for South Africa : South Africa formally commissioned the 
867-ton Maria Van Riebceck, the first of three submarines ordered from France, at a 
joint naval ceremony at Lorient on July 2. On June 13 the Defence Minister, Mr. P.W. 
Botha, had said in a speech at the South African Naval College that South Africa was es- 
tablishing a submarine base at Simonstown at acost of £77m. The naval base at Durban 
would soon be in use again to help, from 1971, ships patrolling and reconnoi:ring along the 
East Coast. 


ne 


Mr. Botha said that a number of new coastal reconnaissance aircraft had been 
bought for more than £1,680,000. Under a programme which began in 1968, the Repub- 
lic’s President-class frigates were being modernised to improve their punch against sub- 
marines, aircraft and ships improvements amounting to £2.8m. 


—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 6. 


Japanese Operational Branch Opened : The Mitsubishi Group in Japan opened an 
operational branch in South Africa on July 1 in the hope of expanding the two-way traffic 
between the countries, according to Agence France Presse (July 4. In addition to Mitsui, 
Nissho Iwai, who have already registered in South Africa two other companies—~Maru- 
ben#ida and Sumitomo—are expected to seek registration within the next few months. 
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Western Exports Increase : The Soviet ‘delegate in a minority report published 
as an appendage to the report to the UN Committee on Sanctions against Rhodesia on - 
July 13 pointed out that in the first eight months of 1969 exports from Western countries 
to South Africa increased sharply—-US exports increased by $18.8m, West German by 
$38.4m. Japanese by $48m and British by $175m. 


—The Times, London, July 14. 


Prayda Allegation against China : ‘On June 10 Pravda (Moscow) alleged that 
China was buying strategic materials from racialist countries—Rhodesian chrome and 
South African copper—through Macao and Hong Kong. The paper added that China’s 
trade with South Africa in 1969 had amounted to £2m-—three times that of the previous 
year. 


(See also under U. N.) 


Í New Process of Uranium Enrichment : Mr. Vorster announced in Parliament on 
July 20 that South African scientists had developed ‘a new process of uranium enrichment 
and for the extensive technology associated with it. Only Britain, the US and France 
among the Western nations had such plants, he said. 


The Times Science Correspondent, Pearce Wright, commenting on Mr. Vorster’s 
statement, said: “Taken at face value, Mr. Vorster’s statement means that South Africa 
could produce the type of material needed both for nuclear bombs and as fuel for atomic 
‘power stations”. He anticipated that it would probably take about five years for the 
South Africans to build a plant that could produce Uranium 235 on a regular basis. To 
make the substance needed for nuclear bombs, they would merely have to extend their 

‘treatment plant. According to him, South. Africa seems to have developed a cheaper 
process. 


—The Times, London, July 21, 


On June 22 a South African mining company was reported by Radio Johannesburg 
to have stated that extensive low-grade uranium deposits had been discovered in 
Namibia and that South Africa was to stockpile the uranium since the demand at 


present was slack. : 
(See also under Namibia.) 


Trial of 20 Africans Adjourned : The trial of 20 African detainees on a total of 
about 500 charges under South Africa’s Terrorism Act which began on August 24 was 
adjourned on August 26 until September 14. “This is to enable the judge, Mr. Justice 
Viljoen,” the Times, London, of August 27 reported, “to consider two special pleas submit- 
ted by the defence. One of these seeks to nullify the proceedings against one of the 
accused, Mr. Benjamin Ramotse, on the ground that he was arrested contrary to inter- 
national law by Rhodesian troops operating on the border in Botswana”. 


The other plea in effect argues that the other 19 defendants — one of the accused 
is Mrs. Winnie Mandela, wife of Nelson Mandela, who is serving a life sentence on Robben 
island—are undergoing a second trial for the same offences. 


DOCUMENTATION 


U.S. and Africa in the 70’s 


We give below the text of the US policy document outlining the American 
approach to Africa (for summary, see AFRICA QUARTERLY, Vol. X 
No. 1, Quarterly Chronicle, p. 22) and the U.S. peace proposals on West Asia 
made in the wake of the increasing Arab-Israeli tension and incorporated in 
the Secretary of State, Mr. William Rogers’ letter to the UAR Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Mahmud Riyad, and President Nasser’s reply to it, —Editor 





U.S. POLICY STATEMENT 
A. Africa and the U.S. 


Africa, for many reasons, deserves the active attention and support 
of the United States. Itis in our national interest to cooperate with 
African countries in their endeavors to improve conditions of life and to 
help in their efforts to build an equitable political and economic order 
in which all can effectively share. 


The energy and taJent of the peoples of Africa represent a significant 
force in worid development and world trade. It is a continent of impres- 
sive opportunities for future growth and development—one destined to 
play an increasingly important role in the world. Africans have taken 
much of their political inspiration from the United States. Their 
thousands of students in the United States today—and the many 
Americans studying and teaching in Africa—continue the tradition of 
this exchange. More than a few Africans who studied in America became 
leaders of independence of their countries. 


Many of our ties to Africa have been longstanding. The Sultan of 
Morocco recognized our own independence at an early date and exchange 
diplomatic correspondence with George Washington. The oldest Ameri- 
can treaty which has been continuously in force was signed with Morocco 
in 1787. We signed a similar treaty with Tunisia in 1797. Close US 
ties to Liberia date from 1816 and with Ethiopia from 1903. And 
Americans have long identified themselves with the pursuit of indepen- 
dence and freedom in Africa, as elsewhere. 


Africa is growing closer to the United States. Communications 
with Africa are rapidly developing, communication links with other 
continents through Intelsat are now in operation and more African earth 
stations are being constructed. Two major American airlines serve the 
continent. Overflight rights are important to our commerce and to our 
scientific efforts. We have important communications facilities in both 
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West and East Africa. Our space and scientific programs rely on the 
cooperation of the peoples and governments of Africa. 


The resources of Africa are products which we purchase substantially 
in international trade: rubber, petroleum, bauxite, timber, coffee, cocoa, 
minerals and precious stones,-to namea few. They are important to 
the Africans as a primary source of their wealth. 


America’s links with the peoples-of Africa have been extensive. Mis- 
sionaries have established schools and hospitals throughout the continent 
and have lived and worked in Africa many years before official relations 
were established. We have demonstrated humanitarian concern for the 
people of the continent in our provision of help and relief in countless 
ways. 


And, finally, we are linked by the cultural fact that one out of every 
ten Americans has his origins in Africa. 


B. What We Seek 


We seek a relationship of constructive cooperation with the nations 
of Africa—a cooperative and equal relationship with all who wish it. We 
are prepared to have diplomatic relations under conditions of mutual 
respect with all the nations of the continent. We want no military allies, 
no spheres of influence, no big power competition in Africa. Our policy 
is a policy related to African countries and not a policy based upon our 
relations with non-African Countries. 


As early as 1957, when he returned from a mission to Africa on 
behalf of President Eisenhower, the then Vice-President Nixon recome- 
mended that the US assign a higher priority to our relations with an 
Africa which he recognised to be of growing importance to the United 
States. Specifically he said: 


“The United States must come to know these leaders better, to 
understand their hopes and aspirations, and to support them in their 
plans and programs for strengthening their own nations and contributing 
to world peace and stability. To this end, we must encourage the greatest 
possible interchange of persons and ideas with the leaders and peoples of 
these countries. We must assure the strongest possible diplomatic and 
consular representation to those countries and stand ready to consult 
these countries on all matters affecting their interests and ours.” 


Personal relationships between members of the Administration and 
African leaders have been widely expanded, President Nixon met leaders 
from 10 African countries during the past year. I (William Rogers) met 
a number of African leaders during 1969 and in the fall met and discussed 
common issues with 26 African Foreign Ministers at the United Nations 
General Assembly. The meetings included and contributed to closer under- 
standing even with states with which we have no current diplomatic relat- 
ions; in the case of Mauritania the discussion with the Foreign Minister in 
New York was the first step toward a resumption of relations which has now 
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taken place. In February I became the first Secretary of State to tour 
Africa. I visited 10 African countries. I also spoke with leaders of the. 


Organisation of African Unity, the UN Economic Commission for Africa : E 


and other regional bodies. I met in Kinshasa with the American chiefs of 
mission and principal officers from the African countries in which we are 
represented. 


Itis through open and honest exchanges such as these that we can 
better understand the needs and aspirations of the peoples and 
governments of Africa and they can learn of the objectives and problems 
we Americans face at this time and place in history. 


Some of my countrymen used to long forthe luxury of isolation 
behind the protection of two great oceans. But the time for that has 
passed. The continental size of the United States, its vast productive 
power, its technological capabilities, its inter-dependence with other parts 
of this planet impel us into active participation in world affairs. 


But in this participation we do not seek any kind of domination. 
We seek with all nations the closest relationship which is mutually accep- 
table and beneficial, but seek with full respect for diversity among nations. 


C. What Africans Seek 


An effective relationship with Africa depends on an understanding 
of Africa and its needs, We have sought in our discussions and visits with 
African leaders and African peoples to determine how they define these 
needs. 


They have spoken to us first of their strong desire to satisfy the 
aspirations of their people for a better life. They want to do this through 
economic cooperation. They want economic assistance now to make 
themselves less dependent later on foreign resources. They look to trade 
asa more equitable relationship than aid. They want investment in 
which they are partners. 


After decades of being governed from afar, they want respect 
for human dignity. They want to abolish discrimination. They want 
equality throughout the continent. 


They want self-determination throughout the continent. They want 
respect for the independence of the new nations and for their sovereignty. 
They welcome cooperation with other nations but they do not want inter- 
vention. 


They want to build political and social institutions based on their 
own cultural patterns. They want to adapt ideas from abroad to their 
own psychology and spirit. 


They want respect for the boundaries of Africa and security for 
each nation within these boundaries. They want recognition that, within 
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its infinite diversity, Africa has a cohesion and a unity of its own, such 
as represented by the Organisation of African Unity. 


D. The U.S. Response 


The United States desires to be responsive to Africa, even though 
there are limitations on our capacities and our resources. 


We desire economic relations on a basis of mutual bencfit and 
respect. Recognizing the need for capital and technical assistance, the 
United States directly and in cooperation with others will continue to 
help. The U.S. will pursue more active programs of trade and private 
investment, with full recognition of African sovereignty. 


We will continue to support wider cooperation on a regional and 
continental basis among African countries. l 


The United States will continue to stand for racial equality and 
self-determination looking for peaceful and evolutionary solution to 
advance these goals. We will help to provide economic alternatives for. 
the small independent States in southern Africa. 


We will avoid supplying arms in southern Africa, and we will persist 
in our support for self-determination. l 


We will respect the institutions which the Africans themselves 
create. While we in this country have a preference for democratic proce- 
dures, we recognize that the forces for change and nation-building which 
operate in Africa may create governmental patterns not necessarily con- 
sistent with such procedures. 


We are impressed with the growing force of youth in Africa.` In 
country after country, governments are headed by young leaders — each 
with constituencies made up overwhelmingly of people even younger 
than themselves. Leaders and led, they are to an impressive degree 
` post-World War II men, all shaped by the forces of this era of rapid, 
unprecedented change. , 


The opportunities for progress, and the prospects for difficulties, 
are immense: More educated, more aware, more confident, more com- 
petent than any African generation before, the youth of that continent 
cannot help but exert a restless pressure for change, for greater opportuni- 
ty to improve their lives. 


Their percentage of the population is enormous and growing. Today, 
45 per cent of Africa’s population is 15 years old or younger. But. it is 
not through strength of numbers alone that these youths will change the 
face of the continent. All of us are conscious of the vastly changing 
nature of our times, but for Africa perhaps even more than for the rest 
of the world, one era ended and another began. while this generation 
was growing up. The city attracts the villager; school and university 
challenge ancient customs ‘and ritual; the transistor radio brings the 
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farthest points of the world instantly to the smallest village. Better 
-trained in modern techniques and modern concepts than previous genera- 
tions, today’s young African will be the key to progress. i 


United States policies and programs in Africa will be affected 
by the force of youth and its potential for the future of the continent. 
As we review and try to strengthen our educational exchange, our techni- 
cal training and assistance programs and our Peace Corps support, we 
shall give special attention to programs to cooperate with these youths in 
preparation for their present and future responsibilities. 


E. Economic Assistance Policy 


An American economic assistance program in Africa is in United 
States national interests. We wish to see African countries develop and 
take their rightful place in cooperative international efforts to resolve 
worldwide problems. The drive and determination to develop must 
come from the African countries themselves. But at this point in their 
development, when per capita annual incomes average about $135, 
most of these countries need substantial external assistance to achieve 
rates of progress responsive to the minimum aspirations of their more 
than 300 million people for a better life. Our principal concern, there- 
fore, is how most effectively to make capital assistance and technical 
knowledge from the developed nations available to these developing 
nations. 


Ever since the wave of independence swept through Africa in the 
late '50’s and early ’60’s, Western European nations and multidonor 
organisations have provided 60 to 70 per cent of economic assistance to 
Africa. Because-of their strong traditional and historic links to Africa, 
we hope the European nations will continue to provide the bulk of foreign 
assistance to Africa. But the United States also has deep and special 
ties to Africa. We should do our fair share in support of the indepen- 
dence and growth of African nations. 


F. U.S. Assistance 


The total U.S. share has, in fact, averaged about $350 million a 
year for the past several years. This is about 20 per cent of all external 
assistance to Africa. Weintend to maintain a substantial contribution, 
hopefully with a larger share in economic development programs. 


Our bilateral assistance program has included resources from A.I.D., 
PL-480, the Export-Import Bank and the Peace Corps. In the form of 
loans, grants and personnel, it has reached some thirty-five African 
countries. It has assisted national development programs, as well as 
regional protects. We have worked through regional organizations, and 
jointly with other donors. The United States will continue to provide 
assistance to those nations which have been given emphasis in the past. 
Ai the same time, mindful of needs throughout the continent, we have 
decided to make our approach to African assistance more flexible than 
it has recently been. 
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—We will to the extent permitted by legislation also provide 
limited assistance in other African countries to projects which 
contribute significantly to increased production and revenues. 


—We will continue to emphasise aid to regional programs and 
projects, giving special attention to innovative ways to make 
our efforts effective. 


—We wish to do more to strengthen African economic institutiors 
including the UN Economic Commission for Africa, the 
African Development Bank, the OAU’s Scientific, Technical 
and Research Commission and sub-regional organizations. 


—We will utilize food aid to advance economic development 
objectives and to help tide nations over emergency food 
shortages. 


—-We will more and more orient the program of the Peace 
Corps to meet the technical, educational and social develop- 
ment needs of African nations. 


—We will concentrate our economic assistance in the coming 
years in the fields of agriculture, education, health including 
demographic and family planning, transportation and communi- 
cations. 


—We are actively studying the requirement that U.S. loans to 
Africa be used almost exclusively for the purchase of American 
goods and services. 


--We intend to provide more assistance to Africa through 
international institutions and multidonor arrangements. We 
contribute 40 per cent of the budget of the UN Development 
Program; 40 per cent of its program is now being directed 
to Africa. We also contribute 40 per cent of the budget 
of the International Development Association; in the past year 
its loans to Africa have risen substantially to twenty per cent of 
all its loans, and the prospect is that this proportion will 
continue to rise. 


We are seeking a substantial increase in the absolute amount of 
United States contributions to these institutions. The United States is 
now engaged in discussions with other members of IDA, under the 
leadership of the World Bank, which we hope will lead to larger contribu- 
tions by all donor members of IDA. We have proposed to Congress an 
increased contribution to UNDP. 


In addition to our participation in international organizations, we 
are working more closely with other donors in World Bank and IMF 
sponsored consultative groups for several African countries and in pro- 
jects involving several donors, With limited total aid resources, we 
believe these mechanisms greatly increase the effectiveness of foreign 
aid. 
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We also look forward to joining with other non-African donors in 
support of the African Development Bank. This young institution, 
which has the financial backing of thirty-one African governments, has 
prospects for promoting significant pan-African cooperation in economic 
progress. It has already raised $57 million from its members in fully 
convertible currencies. It needs, however, a source of funds that could be 
loaned to its members on concessional terms. We are participating in 
discussions with other non-African donors which we hope will lead to 
the creation of special funds for this purpose. In the meantime, we 
are assisting the Bank directly in its efforts to develop and carry out 
urgently needed projects in its member countries. 


An important portion of our assistance to Africa supports regional 
projects and regional institutions. In Addis Ababa, in the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa, one sees one of the most 
successful forms of international economic cooperation. Any serious 
appraisal of the development prospects in Africa makes clear the need 
for much greater regional cooperation. Many African nations are 
small; their national boundaries frequently split national economic 
regions. Most national markets are too small to support industry 
using modern technology. Africans have already demonstrated their 
‘recognition of the need for regional cooperation by establishing regional 
educational, technical and research institutes, economic communities, 
common markets, common financial arrangements and even common 
currencies. We hope to remain inthe forefront of cooperative efforts to 
foster regional cooperation in Africa. 


Our Food for Peace Programs have been a major means of econo- 
mic assistance in many African countries, through credit sales, food-for- 
work, donations and emergency relief efforts. In the past few years, 
forty per cent of our aid to Africa has taken these forms. We will 
maintain this assistance wherever food aid can make an important con- 
tribution to economic development or help meet serious emergencies. 


The Peace Corps conducts programs in twenty-three African coun- 
tries. This, too, will be continued as long as African governments find 
the Peace Corps’ efforts useful to them. The Peace Corps is seeking to 
intensify its recruitment of experienced and highly qualified personnel 
in order to emphasise technically oriented positions needed in development 
efforts. The Peace Corps is also moving ahead to make qualified 
volunteers available to international organisations working in the 
development field. 


In our programs for youth, we shall intensify our efforts to establish 
personal relationships between African and American young political 
leaders, technicians, students and businessmen. 


_ We shall expand inter-African scholarships and third-country 
training programs for youth within Africa, while maintaining traditional 
exchanges with the United States. 
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We shall encourage more of our’ own country’s diverse public and 
private groups to learn about and from Africans. 


G. Joint Public-Private Technical Cooperation 


We shall encourage the greater utilization of American citizens from 
the private sector to meet development needs in Africa. The International 
Executive Service Corps, an American private organization which recruits 
American businessmen for short-term service in developing nations, has 
pointed the way. This technique has already proven its usefulness in a 
number of countries as a means of offering American management 
experience to budding private industry and to government in African 
countries. We desire to see what can be done further to encourage this 
approach. . 


I have also called for a study of how the United States Government 
can establish a clearing house for requests from the more advanced deve- 
loping nations for the provision of technical and professional services to 
meet scientific, technological and industrial requirements. Such a clear- 
ing house should be able to draw on both public and private personnel, 
and should have sufficient funds available where necessary to “top- 
off” salaries offered by these developing nations to foreign experts, so 
that the total earnings of the American specialists would continue to 
match their current value in the United States. 


In these and other fashions we should like to share some of the 
positive aspects of our science, technology and management experience, 
as well as some of the lessons we have been learning from our own 
development. J have in mind not only our achievements in communi- 
cations, industry and science, but some of the grave by-products of these 
accomplishments, such as over-urbanization and population. 


The U, S. Government recognizes the great potential of African 
Jabor to play a constructive role in the sound economic development of 
free and independent African nations. We have, therefore, consistently 
sought friendly understanding of the labor movements of African 
‘countries. We hope we can continue to make some significant 
contributions. 


It is our policy to continue to support and encourage African govern- 
‘ments in the development and execution of comprehensive labor man- 
‘power programs. And while recognizing African preferences for a 
distinctive African approach to trade union matters, we encourage 
close fraternal relations between the leaders and members of the 
African trade unions and Western national and international labor 
organisations. — 


H. Private Investment 


_. There has been a steady growth in U.S. private investment in Africa 
“since mnost-of the African nations achieved their independence. By the 
end of 1968 the value of U.S. private investment in OAU member states 
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was almost $2 billion.. Bztween 1963 and 1968, U.S. private investment 
in Africa grew at an average annual rate of about fourteen per cent. 


We believe that private investment can and should play a growing 
role, above and b2yond public assistance, in African development. Africans 
themselves desire to participate in such investment. In many countries, 
in the face of limited capital resources, it is the government rather than the 

‘private sector which has the financial wherewithal to join with foreign 
‘private investors.: Thus, ‘‘joint ventures” frequently involve a combination 
of foreign private and African governmental capital. We are prepared ‘to 
encourage American investors to cooperate in such endeavours under 
adequate investment protection. 


' Owr investment. policy should be creative and flexible. . It should be 
deeply concerned with the social environment in which it operates. When 
-investing abroad, modern American businessmen offer training, profit- 
sharing and other opportunities. At the same time, as businessmen, they 
expect Stability for the enterprises in which they join and a reasonable 
return on their investments. While the United States Government has 
guaranty programs available to~many American investors, these are 
insurance and not the basis on which.businessmen make investment. Thus, 
they pay great heed to African government programs to foster a favour- 
able investment climate. Therefore, an investment code, assurances from 
the African government and reasonable entry, work and tax arrangements, 
can make the difference between an American’s willingness or unwilling- 
ness to work out an investment. 


Mineral and petroleum development account for nearly three-fourths 
of current U.S. private investment in Africa. The industry is exceptionally 
able to seek out new sources and new opportunities to meet growing 
demands. 


The same is not the case, however, for investments in manufacturing, 
agro-business and commerce. Thus, we are already conducting certain 
programs to stimulate American private efforts in these fields. 


—We have an increasingly successful, albeit modest, effort at getting 
American investors to look at integrated, large-unit agricultural 
schsmes in Africa. In the past three years, American companies 
have made 27 preliminary studies, leading to ten in-depth studies 
and four investment commitments. Several more are currently 
being negotiated. 


—We are also seeking to interest medium size American investors to 
look at opportunities to help contribute to African markets, 
i. e. flour milling, bus transportation; and for meeting specialized 
markets which Africa could fill, such as plywood, shrimp fishing 
and food processing. 


_ Success in these and. other programs depends on the already men- 
‘tioned favourable investment climate, .-on: enterprises tailored to - realistic 
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market size, and ultimately on getting the prospective American investor 
to go to Africa to see for himself what the conditions are and what his 
opportunity costs are. 


The new Overseas Private Investment Corporation is authorized to 
provide guarantees, some equity, local currency loans and sound investment 
project advice to form the basis for a more efficient, flexible and aggressive 
approach to the promotion of U.S. investment in developing nations. It 
will be an important element in stimulating further American private 
investment in Africa. 


J. Increased and Improved Trade Relations 


I was deeply impressed on my recent trip by the great dependence of 
so many African countries on exports of one or two agricultural or 
mineral commodities. Sudden changes in world market prices for these 
commodities can cause viclent fluctuations in export earnings and 
can disrupt development programs. In recognition of this instability 
the United States over the years has participated in international efforts to 
stabilize prices and incomes of primary products. We were one of the initial 
signatories of the International Coffee Agreement. The President is now 
recommending to the Congress renewal of the legislative authority for our 
continued adherence to this agreement. By the same token, we are conti- 
nuing to participate in the discussions with UNCTAD working toward an 
international agreement on cocoa. 


But the problem of prices affects other commodities as well. We 
have joined international efforts, such as those recently conducted 
at African initiative in the World Bank and IMF, to see whether 
new and additional measures can be taken to stabilize prices and in- 
comes. 


Several months ago the President set forth proposals for generalized 
tariff preferences for all developing nations, so that they could more 
readily find markets for their manufactured and semi-manufactured pro- 
ducts in the developed nations, including the United States. To this end, 
we are actively seeking agreement with other developed nations on some 
generalized preference scheme. 


We are mindful of the special relationship which exists between some 
African and some European countries. Our purpose, however, is to give 
all developing nations much improved access for exports of their manufac- 
tures to the markets of all developed nations on an equal basis. We are 
also urging the elimination of discriminatory tariffs—sometimes called 
“reverse preferences’’——which put our goods at a competitive disadvantage 
in many African markets. We hope that European nations see no 
linkage between eliminating the preferences they currently receive 
in some twenty African nations and their levels of aid to those 
countries. 


In the meantime, we have been most encouraged to learn of the 
important first step taken by the member nations of the Central African 
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Customs and Economic Union (UDEAC), to reduce their general tariffs 
on most imported goods by fifty per cent. They thus move closer to a 
non-discriminatory tariff position. 


This measure offers the prospect of greater American trade with 
these countries. 


J. The Problem of Southern Africa 


One of the most critical political problems of continental concern 
relates to southern Africa. The problems of southern Africa are. extre- 
mely stubborn. Passions are strong on both sides. We see no easy 
solutions, 


Yet the modern world demands a community of nations based on 
respect for fundamental human rights. These are not only moral and 
legal principles; they are powerful and ultimately irresistible political and 
historical forces. We take our stand on the sid2 of those forces of funda- 
mental human rights in southern Africa as we do at home and else- 
where. 


na 


In Southern Rhodesia, we have closed our consulate. Our re- 
presentatives in Salisbury were accredited to the Queen of England. 
When the Queen’s authority was no longer recognized by the regime we 
withdrew our consulate. We have also determined not to recognize the 
white-minority regime in Salisbury and will continue to support UN 
economic sanctions. 


To alleviate the difficulties of certain refugees in the United States, 
particularly of those from southern Africa, with respect to travel abroad, 
the United States expects in the near future to issue travel documentation 
as provided under the Protocol to the 1951 Geneva Convention on the 
Status of Refugees. 


In the matter of Namibia (South West Africa), the United States 
has respected the international status of that territory since 1920. It 
has sought in the United Nations, before the International Court of 
Justice and in direct exchanges with South Africa, to defend that status. 
We have sought equally to defend the rights of the inhabitants which 
that status was established to protect. We are now participating in UN 
deliberations on this matter. Any further actions which the U.S. may 
take, in the UN or elsewhere, will continue to be consistent with our his- 
toric support of the law. 


Our relations with the Republic of South Africa have been a 
matter of particular attention. We do not believe cutting our ties with 
this rich, troubled land would advance the cause we pursue or help the 
majority of the people of that country. We continue to make known to 
them and the world our strong views on apartheid. We are maintain- 
ing our arms embargo. We oppose their continued administration of 
Namibia (South West Africa) and their implementation of apartheid and 
other repressive legislation there. We will continue to make clear that 
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our limited governmental activities in South :Africa donot represent: any 
acceptance or condoning of its discriminatory system. 


As for the Portuguese territories, we shall continue Ney believe that 
their peoples- should have: the ‘right of self-determination.: . We will 
encourage peaceful progress towards that goal. The declared Portuguese 
policy of racial toleration is an important factor in this equation. We 
think this holds genuine hope for the future. - Believing that resort to 
force and violence is in no one’s interest, we imposed an embargo in 1961 
against the shipment of arms’ for use in the Portuguese territories. We 
have maintained this embargo and will continue to do so. 


The smaller independent states south of the ane also desene 
attention. They are seeking to create multi-racial societies free of the 
predominant influence: of the minority-dominated states adjoining and 
surrounding them. They cannot exist without a realistic relationship 
with their neighbours. At the same time it is in the interest of all those 
who wish to see these states develop and prosper to provide alternative 
sources of assistance and means of access to these states. This the 
United States, in cooperation with other donors, will seek todo. At 
the same time, the United States will seek to be responsive to requests 
from these states for a higher level of U.S. diplomatic representation. 


In all these ways, as well as in positions taken in the Uie 
Nations and through diplomatic channels, we :shall work to bring about 
achange of direction in parts of Africa’ where racial oppression and 
residual colonialism still prevail. 


At the same time, we cannot. accept the fatalistic view that only 
violence can ultimately resolve these issues. Rather we believe that 
solution lies in the constructive interplay of political, economic and 
social forces which will inevitably lead to changes. 


Conclusion 


As the President said in alts Report to the Congress on Foreign 
Policy : “We want the Africans to build a better life for themselves and 
their children. We want to see an Africa free of poverty and disease, 
and free too of economic or political dependence on any outside power. 
And we want Africans to build this future as they think best, because in 
that way both our help and their efforts will. ki most relevant to their 
needs.” 


Mr. Rogers’ letter to the U. S. President 
March 26, 1970 
Dear Mr. President : | 


.- ‘We have prepared and-a are e submitting for your approval the attached 
. (above) statement-on our policies‘in Africa. This'is thefirst full: ‘Statement ‘of 
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this kind by the United States Government in recent years. It represents, 
as you know, the results of num2rous discussions with African leaders, a 
reflection of your own observations and interests regarding the’ continent, 
and conclusion; arising from my own recent tour of Africa. It reflects 
with greater detail the principles of our African policy set forth in the 
Report on Foreign Policy in the 1970’s. 


The report emphasizes elements of our relationship to Africa both 
economic and political which will be of special importance in the coming 
months. 


We believe the actions and objectives set forth in this paper repre- 
sent a positive program within current budgetary and legislative guidelines. 
We have not suggested precise levels, for the economic programs in view 
of the current studies of the world-wide foreign assistance policy. We feel 
it important, however, that our programs be certainly not less than the 
present level. We intend, within that level, to demonstrate herein how 
current capabilities can respond more fully to Africa’s stated needs. 


In the ensuing weeks we shall be discussing aspects of the .program 
with members of the Congress. We shall be developing other aspects in 
direct consultation with African governments; governments of. other 
countries participating in Africrn development and significant regional and 
international institutions. 


As time goes on, we shall be building on this foundation, expanding 
where we can, to increase the total effectiveness of our relationship with 
this significant continent. I believe you will’ find in our approach the 
basis for the positive expression of U. S. interests in Africa you have s SO 
strongly encouraged. 


Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS 


The U. S. President’s Letter to Mr. Rogers 
March 26, 1970 


Dear Mr. Secretary : 


Your thoughtfully prepared policy statement on Africa is wholek rte 
edly approved. 


You know of my keen personal interest in relations with the African 
countries. We have both felt the spirit and dynamism of this continent 
and its people. I believe we now have a special opportunity to maintain 
‘and to expand our present relationships and am pleased that you.and 
your staff have made so complete and positive an examination of the paths 
that are available to -us. 
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You may count on my full support in the fulfilment of this pro- 
gram. It establishes a good foundation upon which we can respond to 
African needs and build that relationship of cooperation and understan- 
ding which we desire. 


Sincerely, 


RICHARD NIXON 


Rogers’ Peace Plan 


The following is the text of the June 19 letter from the U.S. 
Secretary of State, Mr. William P. Rogers, to the UAR Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Mahmud Riyad : 


Dear Mr. Foreign Minister : 


I have read carefully President Nasser’s statement of May | and 
your subsequent remarks to Mr. Bergus. Mr. Sisco has also reported 
fully on his conversations with President Nasser and you, and we have 
been giving serious thought to what can be done about the situation in the 
Near East. J agree that the situation is at a critical point and I think it is 
in our joint interest that the United States retain and strengthen friendly 
ties with all the peoples and states of the area. We hope this will prove 
possible and are prepared to do our part. We look to others concerned, 
and in particular to your government, which has so important a role to 
play to move with us to seize this opportunity. If it is lost, we shall all 
suffer the consequences and we would regret such an outcome very much 
indeed. In this spirit, I urge that your government give the most careful 
consideration to thoughts which I set forth below. 


We are strongly interested in a lasting peace, and we would like to 
help the parties achieve it. We have made serious and practical proposals 
to that end, and we have counseled all parties on the need for compro- 
mise, and on the need to create an atmosphere in which peace is possible. 
By the latter we mean a reduction of tensions as well as clarifications of 
positions to give both Arabs and Israelis some confidence that the out- 
come will preserve their essential interests. In our view, the most 
effective way to agree on a settlement would be for the parties to begin 
to work out under Ambassador Jarring’s auspices the detailed steps 
necessary to carry out Security Council Resolution 242. Foreign Minister 
Eban of Israel has recently said that Israel would be prepared to make 
important concessions once talks got started. As the same time, Egyptian 
participation in such talks would go far towards overcoming Israeli doubts 
that your government does in fact seek to make peace with it. I under- 
stand the problems that direct negotiations pose for you, and we have 
made it clear from the beginning that we were not proposing such an 
arrangement to put into effect at the outset, although, depending on the 
progress of discussions, we believe the parties will find it necessary to 
meet tagether at some point if peace is to be established between them. 
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With the above thoughts in mind, the United States puts forward ` 
the following proposal for consideration of the UAR: (a) that both 
Israel and the UAR subscribe to a restoration of the cease-fire for at 
least a limited period; (b) that Israel and the UAR (as well as Israel and 
Jordan) subscribe to the following statement which would be in the form 
of a report from Ambassador Jarring to the Secretary General U. Thant : 


The UAR (Jordan) and Israel advise me that they agree : 


(a) That having accepted and indicated their willingness to carry out 
Resolution 242 im all its parts, they will designate representatives to 
discussions to be held under my auspices, according to such procedure and 
at such places and times as I may recommend, taking into account as 
appropriate each side’s preference as to method of procedure and previous 
experience between the parties ; 


(b) That the purpose of the aforementioned discussions is to reach 
agreement on the establishment of a just and lasting peace between them 
based on (1) mutual acknowledgement by the UAR (Jordan) and Israel of 
each other's sovereignty, territorial integrity and political independence, 
and (2) Israeli withdrawal from territories occupied in the 1967 conflict, 
both in accordance with Resolution 242; 


(c) That, to facilitate my task of promoting agreement as set forth 
in Resolution 242, the parties will strictly observe, effective July 1 until at 
least October 1, the cease-fire resolutions of the Security Council. 


We hope UAR will find this proposal acceptable; we are also 
seeking Israeli acceptance. In the meantime, Iam sure you will share 
my conviction that everything be done to hold these proposals in 
confidence so as not to prejudice the prospects for their acceptance. 

I am sending a similar message to Foreign Minister Rifai. 

I look forward to your early reply. 


With all best wishes. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGER’S 


President Nasser’s Reply 


The following are extracts from President Nasser’s speech to the 
Congress of the Arab Socialist Union on July 23, 1970, giving the Egyp- 
tian reply to the Rogers’ peace plan. 


On January 22, 1970, I sent a letter to the Soviet leaders in which 
I requested them I want to make a secret visit to Moscow to review with 
you the situation we are facing and to discuss the matter. On January 22 
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I went to the -Soviet Union. I had requested that the visit be kept 
secret. We talked continuously for four days. During those days I 
sensed much interest on the part of the Soviet leaders—interest in the 
safety of the Egyptian people, in their cities and villages, in saving the 
Egyptian people from exposure to the enemy’s raids and in ensuring 
Egypt’s ability to defend its territory with all means. The Soviet leaders 
subsequently issued a decision saying that the Soviet Union would help 
us with all its power to defend our homeland against deep raids and 
threats to civilians and economic targets. They told me during my 
January visit that all this support we required would reach us inno more 
than 30 days. The Soviet Union kept its promise (applause)... 


On February 2, after my return from the USSR, I received through 
the Foreign Ministry a threat from the USA that we must accept the 
cease-fire issued in 1967, that we should not link this resolution to the 
Israeli withdrawal and that if we did not accept this the deep Israeli 
raids against us, the towns and the economic targets would increase. This 
Aa collusion between Israel, and what it demanded, and 
the USA. 


i Later, when modern equipment arrived in Egypt we found a condi- 

tion of hysteria in Israel, the USA and among the friends of Israel. They 
said: How could the USSR give defensive rocket units to Egypt to prevent 
the US-made Phantoms from launching strikes against the people and the 
workers? US, British and Western papers in general thought that this 
might disturb the balance of power in the Middle East. It was supposed 
under this balance that Israel should remain superior and capable of 
striking any locality in Egyptian territory. No one, no magazine or paper 
in the USA mentioned that Israel had 72 rocket bases for air defence 
and that 24 of these were Hawk missiles which had arrived in the past 
year... 


Brothers, when we speak about the USSR I must mention that we 
were there a few days ago. At that time there were many press statements 
by the USA and Israel. There were threats and predictions. These 
statements and threats did not in any way affect the atmosphere of the 
talks, but I found in the USSR and from the leaders of the USSR every 
determination that we should work with all means to regain the occupied 
territories. 


It was said that the talks took a long time and that these talks must 
have foundered. The fact is that we held four sessions and understanding 
was complete between us and the leaders of the USSR. But the only 
reason the talks took a long time is what Al-Ahram said—that I went to 
a sanatorium for a medical check because the last time I was there was 
1968. The talks and the relations between us and the USSR are as they 
were—indeed, they are stronger than they used to be I say to you that I 
returned from the Soviet Union fully satisfied with the outcome of the 
talks with the Soviet leaders (applause)... ° a 
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' Indeed, the situation .and time are in favour of the Arabs. We 

have a feeling of steadfastness.and are optimistic. We feel we are getting 
stronger every day. “We feel that .world public opinion, that many free 
men everywhere, have ben able to understand the issue and expose 
Israel’s propaganda and misinformation. They have been able to realise 
that the USA unconditionally supports Israel, that what is written in the 
USA. does not advocate peace based on justice and that what the US 
press:-writes is but an expression of the US desire to see Israel occupying 
the greatest amount of Arab land and forcing the Arab nation to 
surrender, 
- Brothers, when we look at the. situation now we must remember the 
demonstrations in Tel Aviv and occupied Jerusalem. I remember several 
of the published reports which said that Israel believed that peace was 
within. its reach in 1967 but now found itself at adead end. There 
are demonstrations in Tel Aviv and in occupied Jerusalem. They are 
young people who these days see the racial fanaticism in their leaders 
who continuously seek to impose war. There are people in Israel who 
never believed that the Arabs would slaughter the Jews and throw them 
in the sea because they remembered that the Jews lived here with us for 
thousands of yearsand had never been slaughtered or persecuted. The 
situation we are now in came about because Israel occupied Palestine and 
drove the Palestinian Arab people out of their land, denied the Palestinian 
people their rights and resolved to follow a policy of force to terrorise the 
Arab people by killing children and women. 


Brother compatriots, all this should not make us forget the 
character and structure of the enemy and the character and ambitions 


of the enemy’s friends. We must ask ourselves: What does the enemy 
want?... 7 < 


` -+ The enemy wants to expand. After 1967 the Israeli leaders made 
big statements. Dayan said the 1948 borders were made by our gene- 
ration—that is Dayan’s generation—and the borders we reached in 1967 
were made by the generation now bearing the reponsibility and that the 
new gensration must work for the restoration of all Israel. He said that 
as long as there was the Torah there was the land ofthe Torah. By the 
land -ofthe Torah he means all Palestine and parts of the Arab homeland 
from the Nile and the Euphrates. 


_ The Transport Minister said that Israel’s borders extended from the 
Nile to the Euphrates and that Israel’s map wasthe map drawn up by 
Herzl 70 years ago. This map starts with Damietta and goes to Iraq, 


taking in large parts of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. This 
is what the enemy wants, ` 


Since 1967 the enemy has refused to mention the word withdrawal. 
They used to answer questions ambiguously and say redistribution of the 
„Israeli force instead of withdrawal, 


=t Eshkol, when he was Premier, told Newsweek that he would . give 
“some towns back to the Arabs, but’ he was subjected to strong criticism 
and was forced to deny this statement. 
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All this indicates that Israel wants to expand at the expense of the 
_ Palestinian and Arab peoples. - What does the enemy want? The enemy 
wants expansion at the expense of the Palestinian and Arab peoples. 
This is the enemy’s character and we must not forget it at this stage of our 
struggle... 


Brothers, while we discuss the present situation, what does the enemy 
want? The enemy wants to increase his arms... Israel now wants to 
strengthen and increase its air superiority. They have asked for another 
125 aircraft from the USA. When Golda Meir was in the USA and met 
Nixon she asked for 25 Phantoms, 100 Skyhawks and other equipment 
that is being shipped daily to Israel from the USA, including self-propelled 
guns, tanks and all types of arms .. 


Despite this, the Egyptian armed forces are in their positions and 
their morale along the front is very high. During my recent visit to the 
front [saw a number of aircraft attacking positions while soldiers were 
out of the trenches talking to me and to the officers. Everyone asked - me 
when we would cross the Canal and liberate our territory occupied by 
Israel (applause). 


Despite this, we were to stand fast. Wemust build up our armed 
forces and must mobilise everything for the battle, for the battle is 
our big hope of overcoming this enemy who does not understand any 
language but the language of force. 


Brothers, we must be prepared for everything. We must be prepared. 
When Israel obtains 125 Phantoms and Skyhawks from the USA we must 
be ready to confront the electronic war. We must be prepared to confront 
all types of arms the USA gives Israel. At the same time, we must try 
with all our strength and all the pressure of the Arab nation to check the 
flow of modern war equipment into Israel from the USA. 


We have a dual objective in this phase. We are attempting to 
supply ourselves with our needs for the defence of our country and for the 
liberation of our occupied territory. At the same time, we must expose 
Israeli propaganda and attempts at expansion. We must check the 
alarming flow of equipment into Israel. 


We do not view this matter as an encroachment. Our territory was 
occupied, Our country has been exposed to air raids. We must obtain 
everything to enable usto defend our country and liberate our territory. 
We are not aggressors. We seek our rights. We are facing Israeli occup- 
tion and we feel our fate is hanging in the balance. Weare not invaders. 
Israel and US papers say every day that Egypt is preparing to invade Israel. 
Crossing the Suez Canal is invading Israel. Whom are they misleading 
with such words ? They are misleading the people who do not know that 
Sinai is part of Egypt. They say, nevertheless, they must give Israel arms 
because it is threatened by invasion. We are not invaders, but we are 
a liberation potential, and I mean liberation of our territory. 
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Everyone and all parties and people must understand this. We must ` 
announce that this nation will forsake no territory because this is beyond 
the power of human beings. We want to liberate all the occupied - 
territories. We cannot forsake any of this territory. We must also 
vociferously announce that this nation will not give up its legitimate rights. 
This should be understood by all... 


This nation is not to attack or invade. It demands its occupied 
territories, the Palestinian people’s rights and the rights of its people 
which Israel has usurped. All this must be clear to all those concerned 
because its consequences may be serious. 


Brothers, my appeal to President Richard Nixon of the USA in my 
May Day speech came within the context of this logic. Ithen said in my 
appeal to President Nixon: If the USA really wants peace in the Middle 
East it must ask Israel to withdraw in accordance with the Security Council 
resolution. We believe this is within the power of the USA whose orders 
Israel accepts because Israel lives at the USA’s expense. That was the 
first request in my appeal to President Nixon of the USA. Then I told 
him : If this is not within the ability of the USA we are prepared to 
believe the USA regardless of our views. But if this is the case, we shall 
make one request which is certainly within the power of the USA: that 
the USA abstain from extending any new support to Israel while the latter 
occupies our territories. 


i addressed this appeal to President Nixon. We addressed it fully 
aware of the possible consequences of the US policy’s persistence in 
unconditional support for Israel, particularly by providing Israel with 
modern weapons and especially with aircraft and electronic equipment. 


On June 19, we received a reply fromthe USA. The reply was 
received by the Egyptian Foreign Minister. It was sent by the US 
Secretary of State. I must say to you in all sincerity that we found 
nothing new in this reply. The reply was called a peace initiative. In 
fact, it is no more than a procedural process which, we think, will arrive at 
nothing new because of Israel’s frivolous stand. Naturally, this course— 
in accordance with which Israel makes demands, announces that it 
rejects the Security Council resolution and seeks expansion—is based on 


He Poa economic and military aid which Israel is being given by the 


The USA has announced that this is a peace initiative. Itis clear it 
is nothing new. They say it is a plan to settle the issue. We believe the 
US initiative falls well short of settling the crisis unless, of course, 
there is a firm US stand on supplying Israel with modern weapons. 
As long as Israel obtains modern weapons and electronic gear from the 
USA there will be no room, even very limited room, to settle this 
crisis... 


Regarding the cease-fire resolution, we were not the ones who started 
the shooting. This subject is being denied everywhere and no one wants 
to mention it. After 1967, when Israel was bombarding us in Suez and 


. 
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Ismailia and firing at civilians, no one said at that time that Israel had 
violated the cease-fire. The USA was not disturbed. No US official-was 
disturbed. | se Say 


We were not the ones who began the shooting. The fact is it was 
the enemy who never observed the cease-fire, even in those.difficult 
circumstances when we were not able to return the fire. We all know that 
none of the Canal towns was hit in the six-day war, not even’ by a single 
bullet, but all the Canal towns were hit when the cease-fire peo was 
in force. The enemy did not observe this esouution: j : 


: I 
z4 -i 


The US proposals call on all parties to sehiewieice the SOVET Eniy, 
territorial integrity and independence of each State'and for Israe}’s with- 
drawal from the occupied territories. All this was contained ih the 
Security Council’s 1967 resolution. This is the resolution Israel has réjected 
and refused to implement. Jarring tried every means to implement it; 
then he gave up hope and returned to his post. 


Actually, we do not kios the objective of the new. US initiative and 
the power with which the USA can influence the situation. The Phantom 
and Skyhawk deal recently requested by Israel has not yet been fulfilled, 
as ee Nixon of the USA said. But will the US cancel this 
deal...... ? 


Last November the plan of the Secretary of State, , William Rogers, 
was submitted to us. We found this plan contained diverse points. We 
did not answer this plan. We now feel our position is stronger. We are 
not acting froma weak position but from a strong one. There are many 
factors in favour of our strong position. There are two main factors in 
this position. The first is the increasing ability of our armed forces to 
strike back. The second factor is increased Soviet political and military 
backing for us as a result of the sound Soviet appreciation of the fairness 
of our struggle and the importance of this struggle to the liberation 
movement in the world. 


Brothers, our aim is defined and well known. The enemy’s aim is 
not defined, although everyone knows it. It is expansion and seizure of 
Arab land. Our aim is based on two points: Withdrawal from all the 
occupied Arab territories—the Golan Heights, the West Bank, Jerusalem, 
Gaza and Sinai. The other point is the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people in accordance with the UN resolutions. These rights and Israel’s 
repudiation of these rights has affected the situation in the area throughout 
the past 22 years.. 


There was a conciliation commission. This commission was required 
to implement the UN resolutions. The commission was and still is 
composed of the USA, France, and Turkey. Israel met this commission 
and the Arabs met this commission in 1949. Its task was to return the 
_ Palestinian people to their homeland and restoration of their rights, but 
the commission held only one meeting. 
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The enemy refuses to’ implement the Security Council resolution, 
He considers it merely an agenda for talks with us in direct negotiations. 
This is what we have refused and continue to refuse. But the enemy’s 
ambitions are known. His daily conduct shows that his ambition is 
expansion. The factis it is self-evident that there will be either peace 
or expansion. There cannot be peace with expansion. 


I have told you about the points in the message of the US Secre- 
tary of State. First point: A cease-fire between Egypt and Israel for 
three months. Second point: Jarring resumes his mission. He will sub- 
sequently ask the States to implement the Security Council resolution 
fully andin allits parts by reaching agreement to establish a just and 
permanent peace based on recognition by all sides of the sovereignty and 
integrity of the territory and independence of every State. Then Israel’s 
withdrawal from the territories occupied during the 1967 conflict in 
accordance with Security Council Resolution 242. 


.I said interpretation of this resolution appears in the preamble, 
which confirms the inadmissibility of acquiring territory by means of war. 
This means that what we have received from the USA is not new. 


The Egyptian Foreign Minister yesterday sent his reply to the 
message he received from the US Secretary of State, He informed him 
that we agreed to implementation of the Security Council resolution. The 
Security Council resolution means withdrawal from all the occupied Arab 
territories and restoration of the Palestinian people’s rights in accordance 
with the UN resolutions. He informed him that it was being said that 
Israel wanted peace and we want war, and that we wanted to annihilate 
Israel or the Jews, but the real or correct situation was that in 1967 Egypt 
had approved the Security Council resolution and Israel had not 
approved it. 


The Egyptian Foreign Minister informed the US Secretary of State 
that there was nothing new in the proposals and that they were all in- 
cluded in the Security Council resolution which the USA helped not to 
implement because US policy was not even-handed but aligned with 
Israel. The Egyptian Foreign Minister informed the US Secretary of 
State that we agreed to the US proposals .... 


This is a final opportunity. We inform the USA that we approved 
of its decision providing Jarring obtained his instructions and guidelines 
from the Big Four States. 


We have not ceased and will not cease efforts to liberate the occu- 
pied territories and to ensure the Palestinian people’s right. We are 
acting ina very large field. Weare acting through politics and war. 
When we decided to act through politics and war, our objective and idea 
was that we did not seek war for the sake of war but wanted to liberate 
the occupied territories. When we embark on political action, we expect 
it to succeed. But when political action is exposed to failure, we shall 
only have military action before us, 
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Since the first day, since 1967, we accepted the Security Council 
resolution. We had no armed forces. While we constantly announced 
our acceptance of the Security Council Resolution and that we wanted 
to work for peace, we built up our armed forces because we sensed there 
could be no peace unless the enemy and those behind him felt that we 
have reached a degree of strength that would enable us to liberate the 
territories. Our move towards our objective was restricted. Our objective 
lay clearly ahead of us. We had no right to forsake any of our territory. 


In fact, and while announcing our approval of this US initiative 
which, as we have said, includes nothing new since all its provisions 
were included in the 1967 Security Council Resolution, we shall at the 
same time build up our armed forces. We now have 650,000 men under 
arms (applause) in December (as heard), What I am saying is no 
secret. The enemy and those behind him must know we shall recruit— 
even if we must recruit men, women and children—to defend our country 
and liberate our occupied territories. 


Brothers, I want to tell you in all sincerity and frankness and with 
a feeling of historic responsibility that, despite our efforts in the political 
field, we must never forget the principal fact...I spoke these words on 
November 23,1967. I am speaking them now on July 23,1970. We are 
acting politically and we must not lose sight of the major fact which we 
must try to apply. This fact is what has been taken by force can only 
be recovered by force, 


We can move in the political field as we like and as we deem fit in 
accordance with the continuously changing circumstances. But the final 
word in any conflict, and in this conflict and specifically with the enemy 
we are facing—Israel—will always belong to force. The enemy only 
understands the language of force. 


Security Council Resolution of November 22, 1967. 
The Security Council, 


Expressing its continuing concern with the grave situation in the 
Middle East, 


Emphasising the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by war 
and the need to work for a just and lasting peace in which every State 
in the area can live in security, 


Emphasising further that all member States in the acceptance of 
the Charter of the United Nations have undertaken a commitment to act 
in accordance with Article 2 of the Charter, 


1. Affirms that the fulfilment of Charter principles requires the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East 
which should include the application of both the following 
principles ; 
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I. Withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories occupied 
in the recent conflict; 


lI. Termination of all claims or states of belligerency and 
respect for and acknowledgement of the sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of every State 
in the area and their right to live in peace within secure 
ae recognised boundaries free from threats or acts of 
Orce; 


2. Affirms further the necessity 


A. For guaranteeing freedom of navigation through inter- 
national waterways in the area; 


B. For achieving a just settlement of the refugee problem; 


C. For guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and political 
independence of every State in the area, through measures 
including the establishment of dimilitarized zones. 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to designate a special represen- 
tative to proceed to the Middle East to establish and maintain 
contacts with the State concerned in order to promote agree- 
ment and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
settlement in accordance with the provisions and principles in 
this resolution; 


4, Requests the Secretary General to report to the Security Council 
on the progress of the efforts of the special representative as 
soon as possible. 


Activities of the Council 


HE following is an account of the activities of the Council during 
the quarter : 


South Africa Liberation Day 


The Council donated Rs. 1,000 to the representative of the Asian 
Mission of the African National Congress onthe occasion of South 
Africa Liberation Day and passed the following resolution : 


“June 28—-South Africa Freedom Day—is a day of historic signifi- 
cance for all those who cherish the principles of human equality, respect 
and dignity. This year the observance of the day has added importance, 
for it coincides with the silver jubilee celebrations of the United Nations. 
It is thus an appropriate occasion to urge and to appeal to the world 
body to initiate firm action against the recalcitrant white supremacists who 
have continued to defy, with insolence and impudence, the United Nations 
Resolutions. It is even more imperative that effective measures be taken 
to restrain South Africa’s major trading partners with whose assistance 
and support it has consolidated its pernicious racial system, extended its 
power in the region and poses a threat today to independent African 
States who have given shelter and assistance to exiled freedom fighters. 
Action alone can restore confidence in the world body as humanity’s 
continued hope for freedom and advance. 


“Jt is a matter of privilege for us to be associated with this solemn 
occasion. We salute all those who have so valiantly laid down their lives 
inthe noble cause of liberty. We pledge our continued support to and 
full solidarity with the freedom fighters, who are heroically challenging 
racialist dictatorship throughout Southern Africa till freedom is won”. 


Visit of Mr. Martin Ennals 


Mr. Martin Ennals, Secretary-General of the Amnesty International, 
was the guest of the Indian Council for Africa from August 5-8. Ata 
lunch given in his honour at Parliament House by the Vice-President of 
the Indian Council for Africa, Mr. Nath Pai, Mr. Ennals apprised Mem- 
bers of Parliament belonging to the various political parties of the Amnesty’s 
work for UK immigrants. He also explained the problems facing British 
Asians in East Africa. Mr. Ennals was later interviewed on All-India Radio 
by the Executive Secretary of the Council, Mrs. Shanti Sadiq Ali, on the 
likely changes in the new Conservative policies on immigration and the 
Amnesty’s work in Africa. 
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Mr. Ennals also addressed the Commonwealth Department of the 
School of International Studies. He said: “Race is either non-existent as 
the biologists tell us, or it is many things including skin colour, cultural 
background, ethnic origin, language, religion and economic status. These 
are the components of most of the communal problems which are called 
racial in some countries, religious in others and something different else- 
where. Certainly the prejudices associated with race are found between 
Protestants and Catholics, Muslims and Hindus, blacks and whites and 
even the rich and the poor. One of the results is almost always fear and 
fear produces irrational actions whether genuine fear or a stimulated or 
even simulated fear. 


“Within the Commonwealth there are many examples of these types 
of race or communal problems but the most striking recent illustration 
has been the Asian community in East Africa, the majority of whom are 
citizens in law of the UK and Colonies but in practice have been down- 
graded in law also to aeons class citizens who must queue to enter 
Britain. 


“The current Asian U.K. passport problem has its origins in British 
immigration issues which are tied up with colour and race in that sense. 
A compaign against black immigrants to Britain started with the small 
fascist elements in the UK in 1949 soon after West Indians started to turn 
to Britain after new US laws made it more difficult for them to enter the 
US. A mounting anti-colour campaign resulted in the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act, 1962. The numbers slackened but the campaigning con- 
tinued tili in 1964 the Labour Government imposed a ceiling of 3,500 on 
Commonwealth immigration but no ceiling on aliens. Due, however, to 
the rise and fall of employment demands all the 8,500 are never taken up 
and for the past few years it has been only 4,000 and odd who have 
actually come from the Commonwealth. In 1968, frightened by the 
number of Asians from East Africa who might come, the Government 
imposed a ceiling of 1,500 per year on those holding even UK passports, 
The Government also failed to make any assessment of the number or 
the preference of those concerned which, according to an estimate after 
a private survey in 1968, was only 73, 000 families of whom the majority 
did not wish to come to ‘the UK as their first preference anyway. The 
problem remains but it is hoped that there will now be changes for this 
category of UK citizens and the quota increased. 


“A final group may be for the Indian Government to assist. There 
are some 15,000 persons of Asian origin born in Kenya who did not reno- 
unce their UK citizenship formally at the age of 21 and who are therefore 
now disowned by Kenya. The Kenya Government has major employment 
problems for people who have identified as being Kenyan. These 15,000 
people, young, educated and able, may become stateless refugees unless 
the Indian Government, their country of origin, helps them.” 


Executive Committee Meeting 


A meeting of Executive Committee of the Indian Council for 
Africa was held on September 2. The Committee reviewed the progress 
made in the construction of the Council’s office premises, the first stage 
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of which will be completed by December. It was decided to hold a meet- 
ing in Bombay to raise additional funds for the building. The Annual Re- 
port and the audited Statements of Accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1969, were approved and it was decided to hold the Annual General 
Meeting on November 19. The Annual G:neral Meeting will decide the 
date for the election of the new Executive Committee and Office-bearers. 


New Members 


The following became members of the Indian Council for Africa 
during this period : 


i. H.H.M. Sriraj Dhrangadhra, M.P. Life Member 


2. Syed Ahmed Ali, Professor of His- 
tory, Patna University. Ordinary Member 


3. Shri Sidheshwar Sethi, Educationist, 
Delhi. 


4. Shri Vijay John Chandekar, Tea- 
cher, St. Columba’s High School. 


5. Dr. Mahadev Prasad, M-P. 
(Congress ruling) 


6. Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, M.P. 
(Congress, opposition leader) 


7. Shri Parimal Dasgupta, Assistant 
Editor, The Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi. 


8. Shri Samaredra Kundu, M.P. (PSP) 


9. Shri Hirendra Nath Mukherjee, 
M.P. (CPI) 


10. Mr. George Fernandes, M.P. (SSP) 
11. Dr. Ruthnaswamy, M.P. (Swatantra) 


39 +) 
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South African Conspiracy Trial 


The Indian Council for Africa issued the following statement conde- 
mning the conspiracy trial of South Africa: 


“The ‘conspiracy’ trial taking place currently in South Africa has 
once again highlighted the pernicious system prevailing in that apartheid 
state, under its monstrous laws described by a South African lawyer as 
the ‘institutionalisation of cruelty’ permitting indefinite detention with- 
out trial of innocent and defenceless Africans who have been subjected 
again to merciless tortures. 


“Nineteen of the 20 being tried today, including five women, were 
acquitted abruptly last May when the judge began to probe into the pre- 
: trial treatmént of state witnesses and the prosecutor failed to make out 
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acase. Hardly had the victims been released when the Security Police 
re-arrested them in the Supreme Court chamber under.the Terrorism Act. 


“The wave of protest sweeping South Africa today against these 
trials among the liberal sections of the white people, who include lawyers, 
students, newspapermen and some churches, has however rekindled 
hope among all those who stand for justice and human dignity that the 
sufferings of these brave men and women have not been in vain. Equally 
courageous are the lawyers who have volunteered to defend the defenceiess 
and restore the true meaning of the rule of law. Their pleadings are no 
longer contined to the cloistered chambers of the court-room but have 
won the minds and hearts of many white Africans who have so far re- 
mained neutral wm the struggle being waged now for almost a 
century for human equality, dignity and respect in their homeland. This 
trial is thus a milestone in the long march of true freedom. Our heart 
goes out to our African sisters and brothers who are suffering so that 
others may live in dignity. Their sacrifice and the support they have rece- 
ived inside South Africa adds a new dimension to the freedom struggle. 
We salute them and their supporters and extend to them our full support 
and solidarity”. 


Exchange of Publications 


The Council entered into exchange agreements for publications 
with : 


The Books Exchange Department of the Africa Institute, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, 

16 Starokonnusheny per, 

Moscow G-2 USSR 

and 

Centre De Recherches Scientifique, 

Pour 1 ‘Afrique Et 1 ‘Asie Cnez, 

L ‘Academie Des Sciences De Bulgarie, 

rue “Latinka”, 2, 

Sofia 13, Bulgaria. 


Book Reviews 


a Renaissance : Leonard Barnes, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 1959, 
pp. 304. 


INCE 1960, the great year of African independence, there has been a 

swelling spate of publications on the political and economic issues 

confronting Africa. But works of merit are few and far between. 
Barnes’ African Renaissance belongs to this latter category. 


The troubles of Africa’s proud and angry dust are a particular 
aspect cf a global phenomenon which Barnes calls the “A-A.L A. Gap.” 
A.A.L.A. stands for Asia, Africa and Latin America. The gap is the 
widening divergence between living standards in those continents on the 
one hand and in North America and Europe on the other. Far from 
being unconnected the increasing affluence of the overdeveloped countries 
and the deepening indigence of the underdeveloped nations constitute “a 
morbid organic nexus” in which the former stands as ground and the 
latter as consequence. 


The new African political leaders have no doubt addressed them- 
selves to the task of reducing some of these “terrible disparities.” Their 
strenuous endeavours are, however, being cancelled by three factors : (i) 
dependence on highly unstable foreign markets ; (ii) the rising require- 
ments of debt payments on account of international aid; and (iii) un- 
controlled population growth. All this led Africa and other distressed 
continents of the earth astray in “a dark wood, harsh, dismal and 
wild,” 


In searching an alternative road to salvation, economic as well as 
political, Africa must discard the notion that it can follow with 
advantage the trail blazed by the industrial countries since the mid-19th 
century. This because the processes that first induced the afluent- 
indigent gap some hundred years ago originated in the industrial nation- 
states of Europe and North America, and are still at work, albeit at a 
more disturbing pace. The need for an extensive market base created in 
the hard-core industrial nations an intense desire to swell into empires. 
While Britain, the pioneer of the industrial system, extended its imperial 
control to China and India, the U.S. broke into the Japanese market 
“in a thrust modelled on the British thrust against China.” In the 
Hg began the scramble for Africa which was nearly completed by 
1900. 


The special growth of per capita incomes in industrial nations could 
not have taken place as it did, if the rest of the earth had not been carved 
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up into ‘‘preferential markets for their exports and semi-exclusive sources 
of raw materials for their industries.” The affluent-indigent gap thus 
induced continues unabated despite the formal liquidation of empires, 
despite the U.N. Development Decade programme and the general 
economic strategy of most of the new African states. And this because 
“the affluence of the overdeveloped nations is, through the mechanism of 
the market, related to the indigence of the underdeveloped as cause and 
effect. As Nicholas Kaldor putsit: “There is a glaring inconsistency 
between the professed aim of the developed countries to assist in the 
development of the poor nations through large-scale economic aid, and 
their commercial policies, which prevent such aid from bearing fruit.” 


This is not to say that the African countries are not in need of 
help. Their need indeed remains desperate. But the proper criterion of 
true help is “the extent to which it promotes the economic viability of 
the continent and rural reconstruction within it.” At this stage, the 
author underscores the domestic counterpart of the international 
“A.A.L.A. Gap’? which he calls the “Onitiri Gap,” after the noted 
Nigerian economist, H.M.A. Onitiri. This results from a high proportion 
of foreign finance going into urban industry, commerce, and extraction 
of minerals, but virtually none into rural development. “The relation- 
ship,” says Onitiri, “between rural areas and growing urban areas is 
very much like the relationship between the underdeveloped and the 
developed nations of the world.” The Onitiri Gap indeed threatens the 
internal unity of the African mini-states as seriously as the A.A.L.A. Gap 
threatens the peace of the world. This also lies at the root of the conti- 
nuing leadership crisis throughout black Africa. 


Barnes marshalls a vast array of telling evidence to substantiate his 
thesis which is as instructive as it is refreshing. What is equally important, 
he also indentifies the basic ingredients of an authentic African renaissance 
that is yet to be. 


M.S. AGWANI 


Professor and Head of Department, 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, 

New Delhi. 


The Angolan Revolution, Volume 1: The Anatomy of an Explosion (1950- 
1962): John Marcum; M.1.T. Press, Cambridge, Mass; pp. 380 


ESEARCH into conditions prevailing in Portuguese ‘Overseas 
Provinces” is confronted with imposing obstacles resulting from 

the authoritarian and illiberal creed to which contemporary Portugal is 
tenaciously wedded. Professor Marcum’s study which seeks to depict 
the genesis of the Angolan revolution withthe help of interviews and 
written accounts by exiled Angolan leaders and students as well as 
publications of the nationalist movements, United Nations documents, 
and a wide assortment of reports, articles, and books published in 
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Europe, Africa and the United States, is an admirable effort to surmount 
some of these obstacles. 


Lisbon’s colonial connection with Angola goes back to the late 
15th century when explorer-navigator Diogo Cao anchored in the Congo 
River estuary and inaugurated a prolonged history of Portuguese penetra- 
tion into sub-Equatorial Africa. However, as late as the eve of World 
War I Portugal’s authority in Angola was tentative and insecure. With 
the advent of Salazar’s conservative and chauvinistic Estado Novo in the 
1930s, Portugal’s overseas territories assumed increased importance as 
the sine qua non of its claim to a place among the world’s major powers. 
Then followed the influx of Portuguese settlers and merciless exploitation 
of Angola’s natural resources and manpower. 


By the fifties there were clear signs of growing discontent against 
the colonial rule. This found expression through diverse ethnic and 
regional mediums and eventually crystallized into three major streams 
of Angolan nationalism: (1) Luanda-Mbundu, (ii) Bakongo, and (iii) 
Ovimbundu and Chokwe. The first has a predominantly urban, elite 
leadership; the last two have a rural-peasant orientation. The Luanda- 
Mbundu strand fructified into a variety of radical nationalist movements 
such as the Liga Nacional Africana (1929). the Angolan Communist 
Parfy (1955), and, finally, the Nationalist Front Party, Movimento Popular 
de Libertacao de Angola (MPLA), which subsumes major radical groups. 
The other two sources of Angolan nationalism stem from the rolling 
hill country of the Angolan portion of the old Kongo Kingdom; 
the Ovimbundu people of central Angola; and the Chokwe, Lwena, and 
Cuanhama of the farther south. These strands are represented by the 
Umiao das Populacoes de Angola (UPA), the Juventude Crista de Angola 
(JCA), and other smaller groups which are generally inclined towards 
moderation and conservatism. 


Notwithstanding this radical-conservative dichotomy the fifties 
witnessed a deepening colonial crisis in Angola. Resentment of Angolans 
against foreign rulers who could expropriate their land, requisition their 
labour, swindle their traders and consumers, and arrest the natives at 
will, reached boiling point. To this was added the psychological 
boost given by the UN General Assembly resolution of 1960 calling on 
the colonial powers to take “immediate steps......to transfer all power to 
the peoples” of the dependent territories. The same year the Belgians 
left the neighbouring Congo: precipitately, On top of that came the 
economic crisis of 1961 resulting from a fall in the world price of 
coffee. 


The events of 1961 which soon snowballed into a full-scale armed 
rebellion must be seen in this context. In early February members of 
the Maria sect fiercely chased Europeans out of the cotton growing country 
of Kassanje. The revolt was organized by the MPLA. Within a few 
weeks the UPA was also drawn into the struggle. Only some Bakongo 
groups collaborated with the Portuguese who had rushed in planes and 
troops to firebomb and strafe rebel villages. By now the ‘carefully 
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publicized myth of racial harmony and cultural assimilation in Angola 
had. been bloodied in the agony of flaying machetes and searing napalm.” 


Marcum gives a detailed and orderly account of the first two 
years of the Angolan revolution and its repercussions on African and 
international politics. 


M.S. AGWANI 


The Struggle for Mozambique: Eduardo Mondlane, Penguin Books Ltd., 
Hammondsworth, Middlesex, England; Sh 8; Pp. 222. 


ig is now about six years since the first shots were fired in Mozambique 

: by the nationalists in an unexpectedly heavy and widespread assault 
which baffled the Portuguese, caught as they were quite unawares. The 
loud din of the shots awakened the Portuguese authorities to the stark 
realities of 2 growing popular upsurge against their oppressive rule. This 
successful operation also gave the necessary shot in the arm to the freedom 
struggle which at that time was manned by very few Mozambicans. 
Nevertheless, it marked the beginning of a long and bitter confrontation 
between the rulers and the ruled. As the years rolled by, the movement 
gained momentum and is today the most powerful nationalist struggle in 
southern Africa, 


Dr. Mondlane’s present study, while recapitulating the eventful 
ideas that.nurtured the early moves against the Portuguese and which 
culminated in the formation of FRELIMO which he led till he was 
assassinated on February 3, 1969, in Dar-es-Salaam, provides a most 
dramatic, objective and authoritative account of the gruelling experiences 
since 1962 when FRELIMO came into being. If he admits the weak- 
nesses and strengths of his movement, he makes no secret of the fact 
that the final victory “is a long way off” pitched as they are against 
an enemy which is not only well-entrenched but has several positive 
advantages. 


The over-riding problem that emerges from Dr. Mondlane’s assess- 
ment of the struggle is not only of liberating the territory from the 
Portuguese colonial rule but also of developing the country once they are 
cut. His concern arises from the experience of FRELIMO in adminis- 
tering one-fifth of the territory it has already liberated. The real problems 
relate.to administration, education, health, communications and employ- 
ment. Over and above this, there is the question of availing of modern 
scientific and technological developments in agriculture and industry. The 
situation might become challenging when the Portuguese leave a void by 
withdrawing and also by destroying the countryside, burning crops and. 
villages by heavy bombing. 


Dr. Mondlane, an avowed follower of non-violence, explains why 
the movement took to arms from the very beginning. He had seen how 
Portugal under Salazar and after him allowed very little freedom to her 
own people and how she was impervious, as South Africa which was and 
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is, to international opinion. It would have meant wasting time and energy 
arguing with the Portuguese through verbal protestations and demons- 
trations. Moreover, the earlier ‘‘mini-struggles” organised sporadically 
by intellectuals, trade unionists and students were so ruthlessly crushed 
that FRELIMO found little wisdom in trying to bring a change of 
heart in Lisbon through peaceful means. Hence the inevitable resort to 
arms, 


But in order to launch an armed struggle, it was necessary to provide 
training to as many Mozambicans as possible. Algeria’s offer of training 
facilities came in handy, especially because the Algerians had fought a 
seven-year guerilla war against the French. Then arose the question of 
selecting a suitable base near the borders of Mozambique to facilitate 
infiltration of these guerillas into that territory. Every country around 
the area was approached but none except Tanzania agreed to host the 
Mozambique liberation movement. 


Dr. Mondlane pays rich tributes to President Nyerere for allowing 
FRELIMO troops on Tanzanian territory with the dangers and risks it 
involved. With the help of these two countries and the aid flowing in 
from a variety of sources, FRELIMO today boasts of an army of 8,000 
which, though small and equipped with inadequate weapons, vis-a-vis the 
Portuguese 60,000 fully armed troops committed in the territory, has 
posed a potential threat to Lisbon. 


Although FRELIMO has several victories to its credit, Dr. Mondlane 
does not discount the enemy’s strength and advantages. These advantages 
fall broadly into two categories: military and economic. Mil'tarily Portugal 
depends a great deal on the support from NATO bloc countries. Theoreti- 
cally NATO arms are to be used only in Portugal for its defence against 
external attacks. But in practice they are widely used in her military 
operations against the nationalists. An even more important aspect is 
that they help Portugal in sparing her own arms and ammunition for wars 
in Angola, Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique. Among her military suppor- 
ters, however, South Africa ranks among the best. 


Similarly, trade and capital investment have been encouraged from 
the United States and West European countries in both Portugal and her 
so-called ‘‘Overseas Provinces”. Portugal being the poorest country in 
Europe with a per capita income of only $250, it could be expected that 
costly military operations would bring about an economic collapse in 
Lisbon. But the continued economic commitment of the US and the 
West has helped her sustain these burdens. Here again, South Africa’s 
financial participation, as in the projected Cabora Bassa dam in 
Mozambique, plays a key role. 


These and other odds notwithstanding, Mondlane was quite opti- 
mistic about the ultimate victory of the nationalists. What disturbed him 
was the growing possibility of a Rhodesia-like situation developing in 
Portuguese colonies where the local whites were planning to take over 
should the Portuguese quit. So the lesson is that FRELIMO will have to, 
and is so far doing admirably, fight a many-pronged battle. For this the 
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successor of Dr. Mondlane will have to seek international support. In that 
respect, the book under review will help in filling the communication gap 
that has existed between the nationalist struggle in Portuguese colonies 
and the world outside. 


MADAN M. SAULDIE 
Editor, “Indo-African Trade Journal”, 
New Delhi. 


The Liberation of Guine : Aspects of an African Revolution; Basil Davidson; 
Penguin Books Ltd., Hammondsworth, England; Pp. 166; Sh 6. 


F there is any early hope of liberation among Portuguese colonies in 

Africa, it is in Guinea-Bissau and the islands of Cape Varde, jointly 
known as Portuguese Guinea. Justa speck on the western sea coast 
of Africa, it is by far the most isolated of the so-called Portuguese 
“provinces” abroad. However, in the African context, it is both politi- 
cally as well as geographically a part of the African mainstream. It is 
surrounded by the friendly independent states of Senegal and former 
French Guinea—the latter being a more enthusiastic partner in the 
freedom struggle of that territory. Conakry was indeed a potential base 
for the initial campaigns of the nationalists. However, as they shifted 
the struggle into the Guinea-Bissau territory itself, they kept Conakry 
as a harbour for collecting arms and ammunition as well as other mate- 
rials coming from a variety of sources. 


The nationalist struggle in Guinea-Bissau is marked by many para- 
liels not only with movements in Angola and Mozambique but also 
with the earlier struggles in Algeria, Yugoslavia, Cuba. It was begun 
in 1956 by intellectuals, mainly students, and as it spread it grew both 
in magnitude and in strength. Again, asin Mozambique, convinced that 
peaceful attempts would not work, the nationalists embarked on an 
armed struggle as the only means of fighting against the repressive Por- 
tuguese regime. To them, Salazar’s continuance in office, his censure 
and ultimately his death have made no apparent difference. 


Following a similar pattern, the war in Guinea has been two-pro- 
nged: Ilberating part by part the territory held by the Portuguese, and 
creating new administrative, educational, health and communications 
structures in the liberated areas. This has particularly been difficult in 
the rural areas—comprising most of Guinea—where the peasants were 
first to be persuaded, then mobilised and finally organised on the necessary 
lines. Being mostly illiterate, the peasants claimed most of the energies 
of the nationalists in the early stages of the struggle, but ultimately they 
responded and very definitely. 


Basil Davidson has made a very intimate and sympathetic study of 
the Guinea situation, being an eye-witness to it. He has lived among 
the nationalists, talked to them and travelled with them in some of the 
very difficuit terrains that form part of the guerilla warfare. Writing 
about the early beginnings of the struggle he says in September 1956, 
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meeting discreetly in Bissau, a few Africans decided to embody history 
in their own persons. They formed the African Independence Party of 
Guinea and the Cape Varde Islands (PAIGC). Th2y numbered exactly 
six, including Amilcar Cabral, who was their guiding spirit; but they knew 
where they were going. They made peaceful appeals for political and social 
change, and were answered by silence and increased repression. Nearly 
seven years later, in January 1963, they took to armed revolt Davidson’s 
second visit to the territory in 1967 unfolded to him what had happened 
in the intervening years. This book is the result of this intimate 
experience. 


Amilcar Cabral, in a foreword to the book, compliments Davidson 
on his deep knowledge of and sympathy for the Guinean revolution but 
realises his responsibility as a historian and bears with him for many of 
his objective and unbiased observations. 


The book is in part a travelogue and in part history. Although th: 
author’s purpose is to compare the drama of his travels with the crude 
realities of the struggle, he has not wholly succeeded in doing so. For, 
such a combination hardly makes an uninterrupted reading. One often 
swings between the author and his personality, on the one hand, and the 
actualities of the situation, on the other. Yet it must be admitted that 
the book certainly brings into close focus the many facets of the Guinean 
revolution about which little is known in the world outside. 


MADAN M. SAULDIE 


India and the Commonwealth: S.C. Gangal, Shiva Lal Agarwala and 
Company, Agra-3, Rs. 6, Pp. 152. 


OW with the very concept of the Commonwealth in the melting pot 

following the Conservatives’ return to power in the U. K. and their 
commitment to bail out Jan Smith’s Rhodesia and sell arms to the Vorster 
regime in South Africa—not to mention the envisaged curbs on coloured 
immigration—the pros and cons of India’s continuance in the Common- 
wealth are topical. This slim volume discusses the subject thoroughly 
and with almost clinical objectivity. For instance, in the concluding 
chapter, after virtually demolishing the case for the Commonwealth link, 
the author says: “The point, ultimately, is to make India strong and 
prosperous, so that in course of time she attains the position due to her 
in view of her heritage, geopolitical situation and human and material 
resources. All that hinders the pursuit of this dominant objective must 
be abandoned with no regrets. But surely we must resist the temptation 
to act in a huff.” 


Earlier, Dr. Gangal recalls the several factors which influenced 
India’s decision to remain in the Commonwealth: trade, defence supplies, 
economic assistance and the interests of Indian settlers in other parts of 
the Commonwealth. He then points out how in each of these cases the 
raison d’ etre for Commonwealth membership has evaporated. Especially 
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now, after the Tory victory in the June General Election and the immi- 
nent British entry into the European Common Market. 


But there are a couple of points on which it is difficult to agree 
with the author. First is the charge of partial'ty towards Pakistan on 
the part of Britain. While working as a correspondent in Pakistan in 
1951-62, I used to hear the reverse of it, that London was biased 
infavour of India. Substantiation was sought to be found for it in the 
promptness with which Britain joined the US in standing by India 
at the time of the 1962 hostilies with China. It is no doubt true that 
several British officials and military men favoured and perhaps still favour 
Pakistan. But that does not warrant jumping to the conclusion that the 
British Government or the British people have any particular preference in 
the matter. Noris Mr. Harold Wilson’s infamous outburst of September 
1965 an index of the British mind. Even more weird is a newspaper 
report quoted in the book that Whitehall was piqued by the Tashkent 
Declaration and wanted to undermine it. 


If, as claimed uy the author, the UK is going out of its way to 
woo Pakistan so have the US, the USSR and China. Perhaps their 
global interests, as viewed from the different capitals, dictate sucha 
policy. India definitely has reason to protest when such a policy mili- 
tates against her national interest. Butto expect from each of these 
countries ‘what can be called even-handed justice between India and 
Pakistan does not square with realisun. For instance, the Soviet Union 
is with India on the Kashmir question but seems to have taken the side of 
Pakistan on the Farakka dispute. She has also supplied military where- 
withal to Pakistan. Do these make Moscow anti-Indian? 


Equally flimsy is the argument that the Commonwealth link hinders 
development of full-blooded friendship with the US, Canada and now 
Australia are instances to the contrary. International relationships have 
to be viewed against a larger canvas. 


G. S. BHARGAVA 
The Hindustan Times 
New Delhi. 


Proposals For New Methods of Election : A. Milton Obote; Milton Obote 
Foundation; Kampala; Sh. 1 


HE antecedents of the Uganda People’s Congress are worth noting. 
Formed in 1960 with the merger of a breakaway faction of the 
United National Congress and a group of legislators (then known as 
the United Peoples’ Party) it was confined initially to the south-western 
areas of the country. The UPC started, therefore, essentially as a regional 
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party but, under Dr. Milton Obote, contested the 1961 elections and 
emerged as a major party, second only to the Democratic Party. It 
secured 35 seats, as against 43 of the latter, in a legislature of 81. 


A great deal has happened since then. Uganda is now a one-party 
state, declared so following a resolution of the Delegates Conference on 
December 19, 1969. The UPC has thus come to be vested with a 
monopoly of state power. Under the “Move to the Left” thesis of 
of Dr. Obote, it has also been given a clear-cut socialist programme. 
Together, these form the politico-economic basis of Uganda’s “new culture” 
which Dr. Obote has since elaborated through five Documents. The first 
of these—“‘The Common Man’s Charter’—spells out how the economy 
is to be restructured to ensure the greatest good for the greatest number. 
The fifth—“Proposals for New Methods of Election of Representatives 
of the Parliament’—proposes drastic changes in existing constitutional 
provisions for electing the President of the Republic and the members of 
Parliament. 


In the case of the President, the amendment, particularly, of 
Articles 26 and 27 of the Constitution, is being planned so that he can 
be elected by direct, universal adult suffrage. For members of Parliament 
electoral law is to be changed to make them representatives not of any 
one constituency or area but of the entire country. As the “Common 
Man’s Charter” declares the objective is to get a “total involvement of the 
people.” 


The new methods of election are still in the discussion stage. Three 
points about them merit attention : their emphasis on Constitutionalism, 
Election and Anti-tribalism. It is evident that Dr. Obote’s UPC, though 
now the sole party in Uganda, remains very much wedded to constitu- 
tional legality; its stress continues to be on propaganda and political 
education. The Document on “New Methods of Election” bears this 
out. It has been printed primarily as aform of political education to 
involve the people inthe political process and elicit their support. It 
also repeatedly makes the point that whether for the appointment of 
public servants or the election of the members of Parliament or that of 
the President, nothing should be done outside the constitution and the 
laws. 


The sanctity of elections is similarly stressed. Universal suffrage 
is already a fact and for mass parties like the UPC it serves as a power- 
ful instrument. A new dimension is, however, being added to the electoral 
system by Dr. Obote’s Document. The constituency principle is to be 
abolished. A candidate for Parliament is in fact required to be 
a representative not only of his local area but of the entire country so 
that universal suffrage is duly reinforced by the principle of universal 
mandate. Uganda has four Regions. Each candidate has to choose 
one Region as his basic constituency; the remaining three will be his 
National Constituencies. The candidate securing the highest percentage 
of votes in all the constituencies together is to be declared elected. 
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This is intended as a check ton regionalism, in other words, tribalism. 
A member of Parliament had so far been forced to have, to quote from 
Dr. Obote’s Document, “two centres of decision-making, one the 
National Assembly and the other the District Council, both of which 
could make conflicting decisions on an important national issue.” The 
District Council, according to Dr. Obote, has been “an instrument of 
tribal force,” and the MP concerned has tended to function more as a 
mouthpiece of the Council than of the country. He has supported social 
and economic projects almost always with the narrow interests of his 
own region and tribe in view. Dr. Obote’s proposed new methods of 
election are meant to produce “a new brand of leadership” that will 
unite Uganda as one community. 


P.D. 


The National Council of the Uganda People’s Congress, which considered the 
President's Proposals, accepted those relating to the election of M.Ps., but rejected 
those relating to the election of the President of the Republic. Instead, it passeda 
resolution that the President of the Party, elected according to the provisions of the party 
constitution, shall be thé President of the Republic. The National Council’s decision 
was subsequently accepted by the supreme party organ-—the Delegates Conference, 


Justifying the decision, the Party Organ, The People, wrote in an editorial that 
“the Uganda revolution of 1966 is still on and that until its course has been firmly 
established and the people have understood its full content and implications it must 
not be allowed to fall into wrong hands by,so to speak, holding a plebiscite on it”. 
«Was there any person in the whole world”, the editorial asked,” who dared ask Lenin 
and Mao to stand for election a few years after their revolutions?” 


Another development in the context of the general elections in Uganda was the 
submission of the Electoral Commission’s report reallocating Parliamentary constituencies 
` for the election of 96 members to Parliament as provided by an Act of Parliament. 
Under the Commission’s proposals the existing population of 9.5 million divided by 96 
gives an average population quota of 99,000 for a constituency, This represents an in- 
crease of 20,C00 over the quota adopted in 1959 when the present number of elective 
seats, namely 82, was fi ed for a population of 6.5 million. 


The Commission has observed that the existing demarcation of constituencies 
which gives a definite weightage in favour of urban constituencies needs to be revised. 
It notes that urban areas like Kampala and Jinja were demarcated to take account of 
wihat'was at the time politically known as ‘‘adequate and effective representation in the 
Legislative Council for non-Africans”. Thus, Kampala, witha population of 46,741 in 
1959, had three seats and Jinja, with 29,741, had two seats, The Commission has 
corrected this anomaly by giving equal weightage to rural and urban areas. 
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C.D. HEATER 


TWO STAGE DRIER—THE 
NEW CONCEPT IN DRYING 


Yule Engineering’s proud product, the McTear Rotorvane is the most sophisticated 
continuous roller for tea processing. Itis already being used by all the major tea growing 
countries in the world; The McTear Rotorvane is used in the manufacture of Orthodox, 
CTC or LEGG-Cut teas; has a greater rolling capacity than batch type rollers, requires 
less space, horse power and maintenance, What is more, the rotorvane produces a better 
tea of top liquoring quality by the effectiveness of the leaf cell rupturing action. 

Besides the McTear Rotorvane, the Yule Engineering Division manufactures and markets 
a complete range of Tea Processing Equipment and can undertake design, supply and 
erection of complete tea factories. This line of equipment ensures low cost, quality 
production from the time tender tea shoots arrive at the factory to the final packing for 
the auctions of the world. Yule Engineering puts precision into the international tea 


processing industry. 
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YULE ENGINEERING DIVISION: Manufacturers and Distributors of Marina 
Craft, process equipment for Sugar, Tea, Jute, Paper, Chemical & other plants ; 
Agro Industrial machinery, Brick making plants, Heavy & Medium precision 
jobbing, foundry & fabrications, Fan Products for Industrial Ventilation. Aircondi- 
tioning Boiler fans, Mine Ventilation, Pueumatic Conveying, Dust Cleaning, A full 
range of Electrical Products, Transformers, Regulators, Rectifiers, Switch fuses, 
Isolators, Dropouts, Flameproof Switchgears; Cable Boxes, Miniature Circuit 
Breakers, Control Panels, Lighting Fittings etc. Mining Equipment, Locomotives, 
Sun eying Instruments, Installation, Erection, Instrumentation and Turnkey Project 
ngineers, 


ANDREW YULE & CO. LTD. ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
"YULE HOUSE’ 8, Clive Row, Calcutta 1. 


Branches: POMBAY—3z2, Nicol Road, Bilard Estate, Bombay O DELHI—127, 
Jorbagh, New Delhi-3 D MARRAS "Mount View" 132 Mount Road, Madres-6 
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= HOW TO CUT THE COSTS 
OF EXPORT MARKETING— 


Let Escorts International Division find profitable 
markets for you anywhere in the world! Escorts has 
long experience in exporting Indian goods, both 
consumer and industrial products, so much so that it 
has .been recognised as an export house by the 
Government of India. You can rest assured your 
export marketing will get the closest attention of 
qualified experts in the field. 


And remember, with Escorts to conduct your export 
marketing, you not only earn valuable foreign exchange 
—you save marketing and establishment costs as well ! 


For further information, get in touch with the Export 
Manager, Escorts Limited, International Division, 
Mahajan House, NDSE Part H, New Delhi-49. 
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% @ DIRECT DYES 
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Please Contact : 


~The Atul Products Limited 
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(Western Rly.) 
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SAVE NOW AND EARN MORE ... THROUGH 


‘Public Provident Fund Account .;. Apart 
from high interest of 5% (Tax-free) © - 
other benefits are : ee 3 


k FACILITY OF LOANS AND`WITHOAAWALS ` 

k DEPOSITS NON-ATTACHABLE BY COURT 

% DEPOSITS QUALIFY FOR DEDUCTION FROM ` 
INCOME FOR PURPOSES OF TAX. 


For further details, contact the State Bank of India 
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is issued three times a year and contains the most up-to-date 
information on Library Materials on Africa. Latest publications” 
include a bibliographic series on United Kingdom Publications and 
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The Lusaka Summit: An Assessment 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


ie is as yet too early to assess the results of the Lusaka meeting of non- 
aligned nations. Judged from the viewpoint of the protagonists of 
non-alignment the conference was a great success. As the Yugoslav-based 
' Review of International Affairs commented: ‘It ventured to kindle the 
conscience of mankind”.? At a press conference, President Kaunda of 
Zambia also asserted: “The success of this non-alignment has dealt a 
death blow to all imperialistic, colonialistic and all exploiting forces’’.” 


The critics however took a dim view of the whole event. According 
to some the conference was a “costly jamboree” which meant little to 
anybody excepting the $15 million it cost the Zambian Treasury. To 
the Statesman (Calcutta) the meeting showed ‘‘non-aligners floundering 
in their own uncertainty; and this uncertainty is unhappily reflected in 
the torrential verbiage seemingly inseparable from any discussion of non- 
alignment’’.? There were others who ridiculed even the idea of holding 
the meeting and declared that “‘the non-aligned movement had died in 
Dar-es-Salaam and that it would be buried in Lusaka’’.* 


Yet, if numbers are any guide to judge the strength or weakness of 
a movement then it can be said that the non-aligners registered significant 
gains at Lusaka. Compared to the total of 25 countries which attended 
the Belgrade conference in 1961, this time there were 55 countries as full 
participants and 10 as observers (see Table I). Itis true that President 
Nasser failed to attend the meeting, and that some old members—Burma, 
Cambodia and Malawi—were also absent; nevertheless the summit was in 
every sense a tri-continental gathering of statesmen and heads of state of 
the Third World. Interms of representation the non-aligners indeed had 
the backing of over two-fifths of the world population. 


However, it is when some leaders claim that the forces of non-align- 
ment are also growing in countries which are formally linked to military 
blocs that differences arise. It is true that owing to the far-reaching 
changes in international relations and within the power blocs, some 
countries, which were originally dubbed as ‘‘satellites”, have begun to show 
signs of independence in both their domestic and foreign policies. These 
countries can be’ roughly grouped under the following categories : a) big 
or potentially big powers, such as France and China, which have 
successfully moved away from the hegemony imposed by the Super 
Powers; b) small or underdeveloped countries, such as Turkey, Iran, Paki- 
stan and the East European countries, which are still associated with 
military alliances but have nevertheless become increasingly independent 
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in their attitudes; c) countries which are too small or too helpless to try to 
break away from bloc politics. In the case of the first group of coun- 
tries the motivating factor has been the ambition to playa power role 
rather than any keenness on their part to practise non-alignment. Members 
of the second group want to promote their national interests by playing 
off one power against another which at any rate is a very dangerous game. 
Among the East Europeans perhaps Rumania is the only country which 
has successfully evolved a policy close to non-alignment. 


As a counter-argument, one may ask if all the countries represented 
at Lusaka were truly non-aligned. Some certainly were, but can it be 
denied that some of the Arab countries have blunted their individual 
initiative in world affairs as a result of their over-dependence on Soviet 
economic and military aid? On the other hand, has not Indonesia’s 
military regime moved closer to some Western powers, especially America, 
in recent months? Similarly, in view of their respective dependence on 
outside powers, would it not be logical to call Laos as pro-US, some sub- 
Saharan countries as pro-French, or pro-British or even pro-South Africa ? 
In terms of their material links and overall stance, the non-aligners can 
also be grouped into: a) pro-West or conservative; b) pro-Soviet (and 
sometimes radical) and c) centrist or neutral. By any count the third 
group constitutes a minority. 


TABLE 1 


(Evolution of the non-aligned group) 


Asian Arab* African Latin Ameri- European or Total 





can Mediterranean 
Belgrade 
1961 
members 7 9 6 ] 2 25 
observers — mee — 3 — 3 
Cairo 
1964 
members g 13 23 1 2 47 
observers — v — 9 1 10 
Lusaka 
1970 
members 8 13 28 4 2 55 
observers l. _— “ 7 2 10 





* Includes also the Arab-speaking states of North Africa. 


** Two organizations were given observer status : Organization of African Unity 
{OVATY) and Afro-Acian Peanilec’ Salidarity Oraanisatina (AA 
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What is surprising, however, is not the fact that such undefined 
sub-groups exist but that, notwithstanding very real differences, the non- 
aligners could evolve a broad consensus on matters which affected them 
most. Unlike Belgrade and Cairo, Lusaka did not see any eruption of 
differences to the surface. Indeed, at one time the question of Cambodia's 
participation threatened to split the conference but, with careful backdoor 
manipulation and skillful diplomacy, as shown by India and some other 
countries, the issue was successfully resolved so that while neither the Lon 
Nol regime nor Prince Sihanouk’s exile government founda seat, the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam (PRG) was 
admitted as an observer. The manner of resolving it clearly bore the stamp 
of the centrists for even though they were in a minority neither the first 
nor the second sub-group wasina position to force a decision on the 
conference. 


Nevertheless the posture which the non-aligned adopted was more 
radical than centrist. In fact had it not been so it would have become 
difficult for them to agree on any matters, including the admission of 
PRG. As Table II shows, the dominating theme atthe conference was 
condemnation of Western powers, especially the USA, for complicity in 
aggravating international tension and bolstering reactionary and exploi- 
tative regimes inthe Third World. Thus, the delegates vied with one 
another in condemning America, Britain, West Germany, France, Italy and 
Japan for protecting racist regimes in Southern Africa and encouraging 
Portuguese atrocities in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. The 
Syrian delegate named, amidst cheers, the US as “enemy number one” 
while, for the first time, India’s Prime Minister used the word ‘neo-colo- 
nialism’ to describe the activities of technologically developed nations 
against the developing countries. 


Several factors account for this swing toward anti-Westernism. In 
the first place, the non-aligned met at a time when the Vietnam war had 
engulfed the neighbouring Cambodia and Laos, when the Israeli posses- 
sion of Phantom planes from the USA had given a new turn to the West 
Asian situation, and when the intended supply of British arms to South 
Africa had aroused the indignation of Afro-Asians. In view of these 
developments the conference had no choice but to take sides in situations in 
which important Western powers were ranged against the various libera- 
tion movements. Hence General Soeharto’s gentle warning that “we bave 
come here not to defend or to condemn a country or a bloc” 
failed to impress the delegates. The majority pressed for adopting an 
unequivocal stand on matters concerning Vietnam, the Arab-Israeli 
confrontation, apartheid in South Africa, and the liberation movements 
in overseas Portuguese possessions. Hence, the meeting called for 
withdrawal of American and foreign forces from Indo-China; recom- 
mended to the United Nations to take “adequate measures against Israel 
if it persists in disregarding efforts to establish a peace based on justice'’ 
and drew up a five-point programme to combat Portugal, South Africa 
and the racist regime in Zimbabwe.® 


At the same time the meeting reflected a new mood among the non- 
aligned which can be best described as anti-status queism. This means 
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that the non-aligned have become somewhat dissatisfied with the world 
system super-imposed by the big powers. They have noted with grow- 
ing anxiety that, while onthe one hand the Soviet-American dialogue 
has consolidated and strengthened the forces of peace, on the other it 
has deprived them of any independent initiative in world affairs. The 
resulting frustration has given rise to a vague but real determination 
to change the status quo. As President Tito asserted: “...we are 
‘against the monopoly of the big powers, against any division into spheres 
of interests and against any dialogue among them which would work 
to the detriment of third countries.’ 


In some ways the non-aligned view has come to resemble very 
closely the Chinese view-~a fact shrewd observers in Peking have not 
failed to note. In a front-page editorial the People’s Daily hailed the 
conference as showing the determination of non-aligned countries to 
escape the influence of the Super Powers. It welcomed in particular 
the non-aligned countries’ intention of maintaining their national indepen- 
dence and added: “Provided they rely on their own strength,...strengthen 
their solidarity, they will be able to demolish the Super Powers’ aggres- 
sion and intervention plot, free themselves of their control and keep 
their destinies in their own hands.® 


TABLE I 


Attitudes to Powers and Movements as adopted by the Summit* 





en ond 


Condemnation Indirect con- Direct support Indirect 
demnution support 
Israel USA UNO China 
Portugal Britain Palestine- Cypriot- 
People’s, Turks 
South Africa France liberation 
West Germany movements in 
Italy Zimbabwe, 
Namibia, 
Japan Angola, Mozam- 
bique, 
Guinea, Indo- 
China 





* Based on the resolutions passed at the conference. 


Alongside political disillusionment has come about a growing 
awareness of the economic disparity between the developed and develop- 
ing nations. Notwithstanding colourful targets of “the development 
decade? the gap between the economies of the rich and poor nations 
has widened; the promised aid to the tune of one per cent of the GNP 
ofthe rich nations has remained unfulfilled, while tariff and artificial 
barriers have been raised to exclude the developing countries from the 
mainstream of world economic life. Under the circumstances poor 
nations face the choice of either remaining permanently poor or else 
exerting their joint efforts to bring about a drastic restructuring of 
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. Working together will mean that each one of us may some- 
a times have to accept something slightly less to our advan- 
‘s tage than we might have got...by ourselves... Then, too, the 
Big Powers will try to prevent us from forging a real united 
front, and if we succeed they will constantly endeavour 
to break it up. They will approach us individually, offering 
this little concession, that little advantage. Yet if we 
succumb to these temptations they will continue their 
domination over us; they will even strengthen their effec- 
tive power. Yet in economic unity we do have a defence 
for our freedom, if we have the courage to pursueit. A 
; real determination to help each other, and to stand 
` together on economic matters in relation to the developed 
and wealthy nations of the world, can lead to a new situa- 
tion. 


Yet, notwithstanding their radical, anti-Western and anti-status 
quo stance, the non-aligned did not still think in terms of form- 
ing a new bloc. As a matter of fact when some African members 
suggested the formation of a permanent secretariat it was summarily 
rejected lest it might be construed as the nucleus of such a bloc. In- 
stead, the non-aligned reasserted their faith in the United Nations as an 
effective means “to maintain and promote international peace and 
security, strengthen freedom, and harmonize relations between states’’.1° 
They also noted the tendency of the great powers to subordinate the 
work of the UN to their own interest and the unwillingness of some 
members to observe the principles of the Charter. In order to strengthen 
the world organization, therefore, they called for the acceptance of 
universality in terms of its membership, pledged support to UN peace- 
keeping operations and asked for improving its capability in playing an 
effective role in the economic and social fields. 


The principle of universality obviously involved the question of 
seating China in the UN and to this effect, under pressure from the 
radicals and the centrists, the conference unanimously passed a state- 
ment stressing “‘the urgent need of restoring to the People’s Republic of 
China her rightful place in the organization”. 


Undoubtedly this statement made some impact on the voting 
pattern in the UN General Assembly when the Algerian resolution 
favouring the admission of China was debated. Although the resolution 
failed to secure the required two-thirds majority, for the first time in UN 
history the majority—51 to 49—voted in favour of China’s admission. 
Among the non-aligned countries those which shifted their positions in 
support of the outcome were: Botswana, which moved from 
negative to abstention; Cameroun from negative to abstention; Equatorial 
Guinea from abstention to affirmative; Malaysia and Senegal from nega- 
tive to abstention.™ 
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Yet, the point need nòt be TER too far. Had all ~ nons 


aligned states remained true to the Lusaka statement-»+it would - have: 


indeed been possible for Chinato gain her UN seat this year. But, of 
the total 49 who voted against the Algerian resolution, eleven “beloriged 


to the non-aligned group” while eleven others abstained from voting (see 


Table III). 
TABLE Ill 


Voting pattern of the non-aligned on Algerian Resolution* 





Voted against Abstained 

Chad Botswana : 
Congo (Kinshasa) Cameroun | 
Gabon Central African Republic 
Gambia Cyprus 

Jordan Laos 

Lesotho Lebanon 

Liberia Malaysia 

Rwanda Senegal 

Sierra Leone Singapore 

Swaziland Trinidad and Tobago 

Togo Tunisia 


* Based on the Statesman, 22 November, 1970 


How can this contradiction between principle and practice be 
explained? Does it mean that the non-aligners’ aspirations far exceed 
their capacity for fulfilment? Or, does it indicate a somewhat dishonest 
attitude on the part of the non-aligned both to themselves and to the 
rest of the world? Perhaps it does; and it is also possible that many 
other resolutions passed by the summit may only ier dust in the 
coming years. However, the non-aligned themselves have come to 
realize their shortcomings. Many now accept that mere passing of 
resolutions is not enough; one must also act onthem. The next few 
years will show whether aspirations become a reality in the non-aligned 
movement. 
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The Lusaka Conference: 
A Yugoslav Viewpoint 


MIHAJLO SARANOVIC 


ig is premature to say at the moment what, qualitatively, new elements 
the Lusaka Conference of Heads of State and Governments has 
yielded- and what has been its contribution to those basic aims which 
are presently advocated by the non-aligned countries. Time and practice 
will be the best standards for an evaluation of the significance of the 
Conference since all matters on which agreement was reached in Lusaka 
remain to be implemented through practical action. One of the substan- 
tial elements of this agreement is precisely its insistence on practical 
action. 


If, however, the Lusaka gathering is viewed as an agreement among 
leaders representing more than half the countries of the world, it can 
be said without any hesitation that non-alignment has received yet 
another powerful affirmation. Judged by its broad views on the problems 
of our day and its unanimity over peace and equality in the world, the 
Conference represented one of the most monolithic gatherings of its kind 
held so far. In brief, it was a triumphant meeting of the champions of 
peace in the true sense of the word. 


' Several basic elements and details can serve to illustrate these 
conclusions. The fact that the Lusaka Conference was attended by 
representatives of 63 countries—34 full-fledged members and nine observers 
as well as ‘“‘passive observers” from Finland and Austria—shows that 
unanimity can be ensured on a number of major questions at such broad 
conferences. This removes all suspicions expressed in various quarters 
that “the expansion of the movement” cannot achieve anything. 


At the Lusaka Conference—especially in its Committees—views were’ 
expressed which sometimes differed from those of the majority. This 
proves that non-alignment has a vital strength and meaning in the changed 
circumstances in which the present-day world lives, in conditions of more 
intensive contacts between the two super powers and the end of the cold 
war. In any case, the non-aligned countries have different social systems, 
are on different levels of development and, finally, are subjected to 
different degrees of pressure from outside. Yet they are unanimous on 
the key problems facing the world of our day. Differences in nuances, 
reserves on various questions and details cannot diminish the importance 
of their agreement. Even in the parliament of a country full unanimity 
does not exist, although there may be no opposition parties. The impre- 
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ssion gained is that the differentiation of attitudes at Lusaka was rather 
on the lines of seeking- the best possible solutions than in opposing the 
main attitudes of the majority of the countries. 


One comes to such a conclusion when the Conference is compared 
to the Dar-es-Salaam Ministerial Meeting of last April. Lusaka was far 
more unanimous, as if the leaders of the non-aligned world wished to 
show that the extreme points in their attitudes were reaching the point 
of logic and were acceptable to all. ; 


Among the factors confirming this is the solving of the question of the 
representation of the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam and Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s Government. The question of South 
Vietnam was settled by acclamation. The Government of these heroic people 
was recognized as official observers while in the debate on Cambodia open 
and strong support and friendly feelings were expressed for Prince Sihanouk. 
Although representatives of his Government (or the Phnom Penh regime) 
did not enter the conference hall, the outcome of the debate represents 
‘a moral victory for Prince Sihanouk and an absolute fiasco for General 
Lon Nol. These two questions, although not substantial issues at the 
Conference, merely represent atest for its participants who have shown an 
exceptionally high degree of realism and maturity in approaching the solu- 
tion of these questions and created a favourable atmosphere for the further 
development of the Conference by its logical solutions. 


The Conference revealed a very impressive unanimity in dealing 
with the question of the economic development of the underdeveloped 
world. The impression gained is that the Declaration of Economic 
Development is one of the best documents adopted at an international 
gathering, It elaborates the aims of the economic linking of the non- 
aligned countries, the significance of bilateral, regional and inter-regional 
co-operation. The fact that almost all the 48 participants in the general 
political debate spoke on these questions points to the importance which 
the non-aligned countries attach to economic emancipation as an in- 
separable part of political independence. 


One of the elements contributing to the exceptional success of the 
Lusaka gathering is the fact that the most outstanding questions of the 
world were approached broad-mindedly. Nobody enclosed himself into 
narrow regional frameworks, obviously because of the awareness that 
the most important problems are inter-dependent and that, without 
solving them, true peace cannot be achieved. Latin America, which 
attaches greater attention to the non-aligned movement and is getting 
more and more actively involved in the work of the non-aligned 
countries, joined such endeavours. Considerable attention was given’ to 
some Peruvian initiatives, such as those concerning territorial waters. 


Viewed in general, the Conference was not directed against any of 
the existing blocs or the big powers individually. The Conference 
documents provide for joint action for the liquidation of colonialism and 
the racist dangers facing the present-day world, disarmament, support to 
liberation movements, the establishment of peace in the Middle East and 
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South-East Asia. Actually, the Conference sought solutions to the 
gravest problems in the world and discussed definite situations in its 
endeavour to remove all that is negative. For this reason, only reactionary 
forces in the world can be offended by the outcome of the Lusaka 
Conference. 


When a summary is made, it quite convincingly sounds what 
President Dr. Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia said at the end of the 
Conference—that it marked the end ofthe era of uncertainty about the 
future and direction of the non-aligned movement. For, the message 
from Lusaka is so powerful that it has to be taken into account. 


De Gaulle’s Africa Policy 


PHILIPPE DECRAENE 


(As some of our Indian readers may not be familiar with the major 
developments in Francophone Africa covered in this article by Mr. 
Decraene, explanatory notes haye been added. References to the 
colonial period have been taken from Colin Legum’s “Africa: A 
Handbook”? and the other footnotes are by the Editor. Since 
this article was written, the civil war in Nigeria has ended and 
France is in the process of normalising its relations with the 
Federal Government. There has been some modification in French 
policy towards South Africa after President Kenneth Kaunda 
led an OAU delegation to NATO countries and President 
Pompidou agreed to reconsider the question of arms supply to 
South Africa—Ed.) 


UNTIL 27 April, 1969, it was commonly accepted that France’s Africa 

policy was virtually directed by General de Gaulle personally and it 
constituted a “domaine reservé’”—a reserved subject. This situation had 
at least the singular advantage of bestowing on French policy a unity of 
action onthe African continent. Admittedly, in the sphere of French 
affairs with its interests in Africa, it has preserved some conceptions which 
continue to be its special features. It is also true that the Quai d’Orsay 
showed some vision in evolving Franco-African relations while acknow- 
ledging this geopolitical sphere as of lesser interest than the Middle East, 
the Far East or Latin America. Still, the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs in charge of Cooperation never lacked ideas largely because a 
majority of officials belonged to the former colonial administration with 
wide experience in Africa of both men and matters. But under the Gau- 
llist regime it was the Elysée Palace which conceived, gave shape to, deci- 
ded and guided the Africa policy of France. Moreover, for both the 
African masses and the large majority of leaders, General de Gaulle 
symbolised, above all, “P” homme de Brazzaville’—the hero of Brazzavi- 
lle—where in his now famous 1944 speech he became the “champion of 
the emancipation of the black man” epitomised in his policy of decolo- 
nisation. 


The Brazzaville Myth 

That the former Head of State enjoyed immense popularity in Black 
Africa isa fact which even his worst detractors admit. Both Africans 
and Europeans believe that General de Gaulle wielded a personal influence 
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over the destiny of Africa. If there exists in Francophone Africa an equally 
large number of lycées named after Charles de Gaulle—all established 
after independence, if the University of Tananarive (Madagascar) bears 
his name, or if Charles de Gaulle Avenues and Squares have become a 
familiar part of the African urban landscape in much the same manner as 
Paul Deroulede Avenues of Conservative French municipalities and . 
Paul Vaillant Couturier of the municipalities of the left—it is evidently 
not without reason. One is indeed compelled to point out the veneration 
in which the former Head of State was held by a galaxy of African leaders 
ranging from Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia to President Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast—a veneration surpassed only by 
the deposed President of the Republic of Upper Volta, Maurice Yameogo 
or the late President of Gabon, Leo Mba. The African Colonels and 
Generals who for the past six years have succumbed to the temptation 
of coups and seized power from civilians share the same cult of the 
leader of “Free France’, though often very ‘different from one another. 
They had at least in common with General de Gaulle the uniform, at 
times some conception of military honour and always the same contempt 
for the civilian in general and the “‘politician” in particular. 


Africa occupied, it must be noted, an important place in the life 
of General de Gauile who settled down in Algiers in 1943, aroused great 
hopes in 1944 among African nationalists while delivering his famous 
speech at Brazzaville already referred to above. Onthe other hand he 
experienced there varying fortunes, defeat while in Dakar (Senegal) and 
Libreville (Gabon), success during his stay in Fort Lamy (Chad) and at 
Douala (Cameroon) from where he finally left the Black Continent to 
undertake the slow reconquest of France from German occupation. How 
can one help not mentioning in particular the Algerian capital where, on 
May 13, 1958, General Salan before knowing the prison of Tulle, acclai- 
med inthe Forum the name of General de Gaulle, presenting him as the 
only one who would retain Algeria as a part of France? It was thus in 
this spirit of a united France “from Dunkirk to Tamanrasset” that the 
General acted, first crushing the rebellion and later succeeding partly in 
containing it with the announcement of self-determination, the Evian 
agreement and the dramatic struggle against the OAS inflicting deep 
wounds which would take so long to heal. How can one also not help 
recall Brazzaville and reserve an eminent place for his speech of August 
24, 1958, offering independence to all those African territories which were 
eager to seize it? Itwasin fact this more than the accession of Ghana 
to independence—two years later—which started the race for independ- 
ence of black African territories. Unquestionably, his speech of August 
24 had immediate repercussions in the Congo, then still under Belgian 
rule—reverberating from the Beaudoin Stadium to Leopoldville—and 
spreading later to all African capitals. 


While acknowledging this personal role of General de Gaulle, it 
is clear that as Head of the French State from 1958-1969 his actions did 
not bear the mark of uniformity for he did not envisage the same objecti- 
ves in the Maghreb States and the States emerging from the former French 
West African Federation and French Equatorial Africa, or in the former 
Belgian Congo and Anglophone Africa or, for that matter, the Horn of 
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the Continent, geographically an African domain but in relation to politics 
part of the Middle East—the UAR, Libya and Sudan. The critical 
situation which obtainedin the Gulf of Benin on the one hand and 
South of the Zambesi on the other prompted General de Gaulle to adopt 
a particular attitude towards Nigeria and Southern Africa, notably the 
Republic of South Africa. But before going more deeply into the 
details of a geographical study, it would be simpler to disengage some 
general principles to discover some major constants in the actions of the 
former French Head of State and, above all, observe the evolution of his 
thinking and action. 


Respect for the Sovereignty of States 


One of the primary principles of Gaullist policy in Africa was respect 
for the sovereignty of States. The establishment of what was known as 
the “Communauté” in September 1958 to some extent falsifies or warps 
the problem. The fact that it is now more than 10 years that General 
de Gaulle, despite, advice to the contrary by some of his coun- 
sellors, gave African leaders the choice between secession or the Comm- 
unauté, that is to say, between complete withdrawal or association within 
the French Union, resulted in some misunderstandings from which the 
French Government continues to suffer till today. By brushing aside 
Guinea abruptly, the only State to respond negatively to the September 
1958 referendum, the General had, in fact, himself caused a breach in 
the entire Communauté. The attitude of a foreigner towards the Comm- 
unauté was always a source of irritation to the French, and the French- 
speaking Africans took equal umbrage. Thus M. Leopold Sedar.questioned 
repeatedly : “Why should Francophone Africans be more deeply dependent 
on France than Anglophone Africans in the Commonwealth?’ 


And in fact, contrary to the widespread notion among foreigners, 
the African States which earlier formed part of the French Empire were 
free to determine and conduct their internal policies and external rela- 
tions as States endowed with limited economic resources. If it would be 
vain to deny that Paris and the capitals of Francophone States were in 
agreement on the larger issues of common interest and therefore attempt- 
ed to adopt an identical stand, it is equally absurd to conclude that this 
alignment was mechanical. 


Thus, it took more than six years of reflection on the part of the 
Ivory Coast to agree to have a Soviet Embassy in Abidjan—a country 
with which France maintained excellent relations. Again, the Ivory Coast- 
Russian dialogue dragged on for nearly 18 months, M. Houphouet Boigny 
having taken the initiative of severing diplomatic relations after distur- 
bances occurred in the University of Abidjan, the capital of the Ivory 
Coast, that year. And while the Government of France had by then 
already recognised the Chinese People’s Republic for some years. the 
majority of Francophone States, specially the Ivory Coast and Malagasy 
(Madagascar), refused to follow the lead, developing in sharp contrast 
relations with the government of Taiwan. 


Furthermore, even if France continued to occupy a special place 
in the external trade of a majority of black African States, this impor- 
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tance had tended to decline and these nations have begun increasingly 
to diversify the number of their trading partners. Thus the Ivory Coast, 
which enjoys the tenacious reputation in the world of being an abject 
victim of French neo-colonialist capitalism, has been steadily gearing her 
economy either to that of the United States or the Federal Republic of 
Germany or evento its more modest partners like the Scandinavian 
countries. 


It is again, partly as a result of this principle of respect for the 
sovereignty of States that despite the defence agreements linking France 
with her former colonies, intervention to save a country from internal sub- 
version has never been actually implemented, except in the case of the 
oe of Gabon in February 1964 and currently in the Republic of 

ad, 


It would be the height of naivety, nevertheless, to deny that the 
French Government has never, directly or through a friendly State, 
intervened or attempted to influence the course of any military regime at 
the time of a putsch or even after a coup, as has often been done or 
attempted by other great powers. But unwarranted interference, inter- 
vention in the strict sense of the term, has remained the exception rather 
than the rule. 


From an Institutional to a Contractual Communauté 


The second principle: After opting for the establishment of a rigid 
juridical system, General de Gaulle renounced it as swiftly in favour 
of straightforward bilateral contacts. French legality in colonial affairs 
has often been contrasted with British pragmatism. A comparison current 
for long is “In Africa, France is Rome; Great Britain Carthage”. The 
world today is more Carthagian than Roman. 


However, from 1960 General de Gaulle showed realism in his 
attitude to the Communauté, dismantling its impeccable edifice conceived 
in abstraction by diligent advisers of the State. This reversal of the policy 
of assimilation, to fidelity to a central axis, the pivot of which was to be 
Paris without any remote control at either Dakar or Brazzaville, has had 
far-reaching results. The policy initiated in June 1956 with the famous 
“loi-cadre”? followed in 1958? with the choice of a constitutional referen- 
dum which began with a “no” from Guinea and a “yes” from all other 
territories was speedily abandoned. 


Upiil 1958 the General indentified himself with the federal and 
unitary thésis of M. Felix Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast. From 
1959 he, however, gave de facto support to the confederal theory expounded 
by M. Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal. Fate had however decreed 
that this would be precisely the moment when the former leader of “Free 
France” would scarcely be able to carry this concept beyond Mali where 
in August 1960 the federation of Mali created between Senegal and the 
Soudan? broke up. Just at a time when General de Gaulle was seeking to 
win new friends for France, he lost the loyal ones because from August 
1960 M. Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast and his friends, gambling 
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for “all or nothing”, quit the Communauté to the creation of which they 
had personally contributed—unlike Senegal or the four States of former 
French Equatorial Africa or Madagascar. The Communauté as an 
institution could thus from now on be considered as good as dead and 
the one which developed from 1960 as a contractual Communauté bore a 
striking resemblance to the “Commonwealth’—a concept mooted 10 
years earlier by the President of Senegal in the form of a “multi-national 
community” and to which the then Prime Minister of Senegal, 
M. Mamadou Dia, had also given his blessings. In addition, the Senate 
of the Communauté, the Court of Arbitration which never sat, nor even 
drafted its own internal statutes—besides the Executive Council and other 
such burdensome structures exemplified in the very expression “Presidency 
of the Communauté” all fell into disuse. All that remained was the 
General Secretariat of the Communauté which was later to be converted 
into the Secretariat General of the Presidency for Africa and Malagasy. 


Does this mean then that the Communauté itself disappeared? 
Certainly not. Perhaps it had become even stronger than ever in some 
respects at the time General de Gaulle quit office. The letter had been 
substituted by the spirit, a certain will to exist gained momentum, a certain 
inclination to understand, to judge, to act had been born. To the institutions 
without real substance were to be added more than 200 conventions and 
bilateral agreements which would unite once again France and some 20 
African States even though for all practical purposes most of them had ex- 
pired and were thus legally void. But in their place, periodical meetings of 
Ministers, innumerable, and active embassies, submissions of aid and co- 
operation, perpetual visits from and to Paris and African capitals and 
reciprocal direct contacts between individuals—there was hardly a Head of 
State of Francophone Africa who did not personally pay a visit to General 
de Gaulle at least once or twice a year—retention of the Secretariat General 
of the Presidency and Secretariat of State for African Affairs in Charge of 
Cooperation contributed to the fostering of a close sense of unity. Thus, 
for example, ministerial meetings such as those of Francophone Ministers 
of National Education held at Libreville (Gabon) in 1968 had not only a 
practical bearing but at the same time a political significance which could 
not be under-rated. The Ministers of Education meeting at Gabon decided 
to create a Council of African States and Malagasy for higher education 
which in itself was not an unimportant step. Its practical significance was 
obvious from the resolutions adopted about methods of recruitment, 
assignment of educational personnel with French technical assistance the 
need to encourage the return of African and Malagasy students to their 
home countries, the reform of higher educational programmes and conven- 
ing a conference of National Education Ministers, But, what is more, their 
counterparts in Quebec were invited, for the first time, to join them, the 
political repercussions of which, needless to say, reverbrated far beyond 
the frontiers of Africa. 


Preference for Regional Regroupings 


The third principle: General de Gaulle from 1960 actively encouraged 
inter-African groupings. For long suspicious of large groupings, in sharp 
contrast to Britain which had shown a predeliction for federations from 
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the West Indies to Central Africa, Gaullist France after having opposed 
the trend towards pan-Africanism became favourably inclined towards 
regional regroupings, whether economic, like the Customs Union of 
Central African States (UDEAC) which for example brought into its fold 
Chad, the Central African Republic, Congo-Brazzaville, Gabon, the 
Cameroon or groupings with political overtones like the Organization 
Commune Africaine et Malgasy—the Afro-Malagasy Common Organi- 
sation—(OCAM) which covered 14 States*. Paris evinced keen interest in 
particular in the last meeting of the organisation held in January 1969 on 
the eve of de Gaulle’s retirement and it is certain that the French Head of 
State regarded it as significant as any other conference of this type or 
even, for example, the QAU Summit Conferences. 


It was -perhaps -this concern for regroupings which explains the 
rapprochement initiated by the General between France and Mali, after 
seven years of sulking. It could have been the conviction that Guinea’s 
negative vote in September 1958 had set a contagious example to others 
which made the former Head of the French Government firmly resolve 
never to respond to the appeals directed, time and again, towards Paris 
by M. Sekou Toure of Guinea. Thus the two conflicting attitudes adopted 
towards Bamako (Mali) and Conakry (Guinea) could have had palbably 
similar explanations. To have resumed a dialogue with Mali would have 
meant the General giving another lease of life to the AOF (Organisation 
of French Africa) in order to bring about a semblance of unity. To 
remain estranged with Guinea meant, within these options, avoiding the 
introduction of an element of discord, a germ of dissension, among 
those who had continued to remain in the Communauté. These 
considerations with regard to Guinea cannot however minimise the over- 
riding emotional factors and deepimpact made by the rupture in the 
relations between the two Heads of State as a result of what was regarded 
as a personal affront. 


Conditional Priority for Francophone Africa 


The fourth principle: A unique place had been reserved for 
Francophone Africa. In the General’s thinking these States had benefited 
by his special concern and had continuously occupied a privileged 
position in the conduct of France’s Africa policy. This is not to say 
that there were no exceptions, but always they proved the rule. A very 
rapid and brief survey of cooperation before April 27, 1969, would be 
self-explanatory. 


For serveral years Franco-African cooperation had not only been a 
subject of interest in international relations but it had an equally 
important relevance for France’s internal politics. During the 
legislative elections of March 1967 and the Presidential election of 
December 1965, for example, there was as vociferous a campaigning in 
favour of retaining ties of cooperation with independent African States 
as there was for a policy of disengagement. 


„On the other hand, since the majority of French overseas 
territories in Africa had attained international sovereignty, the General 
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had rightly and, to some extent explicitly, evolved the broad outlines of a 
policy of cooperation because of the compulsions of internal political, 
considerations. i 


Under General de Gaulle there was an attempt at the same time. 
to extend the scope of France’s activities to countries other than those. 
which were formerly under French rule. Thus special agreements were 
concluded with Congo (Kinshasa), Rwanda and Burundi, all former. 
Belgian territories. Beyond the African continent there was an endeavour 
to extend French aid to countries as diverse as Mexico or Iran, for 
example, 


The administration of schemes had become extremely strict and 
it was under the pressure of the Ministry of Finance, in particular, that 
contracts of some agencies were cut down by considerable amounts and 
priority was advocated instead for employment of military contingents. 
This step, which dates back to 1963, gave French youth the opportunity 
to fulfil their military obligation in the capacity of civilian technical 
volunteers in the Third World. Thus on the eve of General de Gaulle’s 
retirement to Colombey nearly 10,000 youth had been called up, and 
completed, or were about to complete, their service in 105 African, Asian 
and Latin American countries, a third in Africa south of the Sahara. 


During the same period a clear trend was discernible in the 
geographical distribution of French aid. In 1961, for example, 50% 
of the global volume of aid was allocated to Algeria, more than 30% to 
African States south of the Sahara, 10% to other overseas territories, 
5% to Morocco and Tunisia and less than 5% to the rest of the world. 
By 1965, on the other hand, less than 20% was allocated to Algeria, more 
than 30% to Africa south of the Sahara, 30% to overseas territories, 
15% to Tunisia, Morocco and the rest of the world. 


The aid to overseas territories, generally negligible, had by then 
shown a distinct increase. It represented in the year 1967-68 almost 
1,000 francs per inhabitant, that is to say, 30 times more than in black 
Africa. oa 


Stabilisation and Diversification of French Aid 


Before April 1969 the volume of French aid had been ‘‘stabilised”’ 
in official terminology. Yet it remained more substantial than that 
pledged by other creditor countries. It reached 4,000 million francs in 
1963, though it was 5,000 million franes in 1961—the year in which French 
aid represented half of the National Education Budget, while by the begi- 
nning of 1969 it represented a fifth of it. 


In 1966, the total volume of credits allocated to the Secretariat of 
State for Co-operation which, it is true, deals only with the former 
French colonial territories, reached 1,130,218,257 francs to which it 
would be necessary to add 292,500,000 francs as credits of payment. 


But, taking into consideration its national revenue, France, it would 
be correct to say, still subscribed more than twice that given by the USA or 
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the Federal Republic of Germany by way of aid to developing countries. 
Singly, France provided 50% of the world total in technical assistance, this 
‘being three times more than that of the USA. In the field of French admi- 
nistrative assistance there was some reduction dictated largely by the desire 
to Africanise public services. On the other hand, the number of teachers 
provided has continued to increase, from 4,704 in 1963 to 5,087 i 

October 1964, 5,551 in October 1965 and 5,897 in October 1966. 


The priority given to teachers, however, in the aid programme has 
had to be appreciably modified. The need to slow down the expansion of 
primary education has been acknowledged, adult education compensating 
for this limitation. As for secondary education, the idea has been 
accepted for the need to regulate its volume not only for the obvious 
reasons of primary education mentioned above but also in terms of 
the perspectives set out and the employment of the working force result- 
ing from development plans. It was equally important to train teachers 
and university staff of quality. Earlier the main preoccupation was to 
find teachers in sufficient numbers but their lack of qualification and the 
excessive number of classes resulted in a deterioration of primary 
education. In addition, an increasing effort had to be made to adapt 
programmes to African realities, But still, impressive progress has been 
made in the field of primary education. For some years already almost 
all primary school teachers have been Africans. But French educational 
advisers will for some years to come have to supplement the demand for 
new teachers. This is, however, not so at the secondary level where the 
duration of studies is a discouraging factor in the recruitment of Africans. 
Secondary school teachers from Black Africa and Madagascar barely 
totalled 1,500 at the beginning of 1969. How inadequate this number is 
can be realised from the fact that education in Africa during the period 
of cooperation has had to be supplemented by 4,643 French professors. 


Aid for agricultural production has been increased as a result of 
several factors, among others, thecreation of the French Association of 
Volunteers of Progress. At the end of 1966, this organisation comprised 
nearly 400 members spread out in the following countries: Gabon (90), Ivory 
Coast (75), Niger (52), Central African Republic (45), Chad (45), Dahomey 
(45). Moreover French aid to the entire agricultural sector has found 
expression in several ways. Scholarships have been awarded (130 in 1966) 
by the Fund for Aid and Cooperation (FAC) to Africa and Madagascar 
in French institutions. France extends assistance to Africa in kind and 
in professors—there were 58 for general education and 91 agricultural 
experts in African institutions in 1966. Still another experiment was 
launched through the Bureau for the Development of Agricultural 
Production (BPDA) which was given the task of drafting prospectuses 
and training cadres for secondary agricultural education. The success 
achieved by this French Society in Africa, Latin America and in South- 
East Asia has encouraged Paris to further extend this programme. 


A third sector in which French aid has grown is medicine. In 1966, 
for example, France sent 612 doctors and 68 pharmacists and dentists 
to black Africa against 561 doctors and 53 pharmacists in 1964. But 
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technical assistance in personnel constitutes only one element of the aid 
furnished by the FAC. Thus though in 1964-65 the accent was on provi- 
sion-of medicines and equipment, medical research has not been neglected 
‘either, priority being accorded to inter-State organisations for the 
eradication of endemic diseases by the OCGE in West Africa and the 
OCGEA in Central Africa. AJl these facts tend to create the impression 
that, contrary to appearances, General de Gaulle never actually intended 
to disengage the French Government from Africa as seriously as other 
great powers were inclined to do. This particular point seems to be 
reinforced by the impressive figures of workers, technical assistants and 
other personnel serving in the African continent in 1967-68. These 
indicate, in fact, that France had 13,335 personnel, Great Britain 9,324, 
the USA 3,789, Belgium 2,872, Italy 924 and the Federal Republic of 


Germany 306, 


Beyond the Frontiers of the Former Empire 


The fifth principle which seemingly contradicts the fourth: For 
several years already before the political retirement of General de Gaulle, 
French activity had tended to spread out geographically and beyond the 
territorial borders of its former empire. Two examples to elaborate this 
point are of interest—Congo (Kinshasa) and the English-speaking East 
African countries. It was with this former Belgian territory—the Congo— 
that General de Gaulle first started taking a close interest in an African 
State which had never had any links with France. It was however rather 
late, in 1964-65, that he decided to bring about a rapprochement and the 
Gaullist regime’s adversaries have never failed to recall that France was, 
apart from Belgium and Spain, the only country to officially receive 
M. Moise Tshombe. Whatever the circumstances, this country of 5 
million people decided to join the OCAM which constitutes a decisive 
success for the regional grouping, in spite of “me trapil state structure 
of the Congo. 

The credit for improving Franco-Congolese relations goes personally. 
to the energetic Ambassador of the Congo, M. Jacques Kosczusko. 
Morizet, who was at the same time supremely conscious of the Congo’s im- 
portance on the political chessboard of Africa. Managing to retain excellent 
relations with General Mobutu after having been on equally good terms 
with Messrs Adoula, Tshombe and Kimbe, M. Kosczusko Morizet was 
literally responsible for foisting France’s political presence on the 
banks of the river Congo. From the 10 experts released by France for 
his country in November 1963 which coincided with his arrival in Paris, 
their number has gone up now to 300 and Governor Lami, presently 
deputed to reorganise the administration of Chad, undertook a similar task 
in the Congo in 1964. Still another revelation was the result of the 
opinion poll held in Kinshasa in 1967 on the issue “which is the non- 
African power for which you have the greatest sympathy?” when 74% of 
the people interviewed cited France. However in the economic field, the 
initiative taken by de Gaulle has hardly been followed up effectively. It 
continues to be as meagre in the Congo today as in Mexico after the 
General’s famous Latin American tour. True, France has sold some 40 
machine-guns and half a dozen helicopters to the Congolese and the Head 
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of State now travels in a Caravelle bought from France. But still to the 
annoyance of Belgium and, to some extent the dissatisfaction of the U.S., 
France has indisputably strengthened its position in Kinshasa in the last 
five years. The American displeasure at the Elysée’s growing activity in 
this part of Africa was in a way understandable as General Mobutu’s high 
esteem for General de Gaulle and the hopes he reposed in him were in no 
way less than those of M. Moise Tshombe himself. While Francophone . 
projects took shape, relations with the Congo developed as General 
Mobutu never tired of saying, “The Congo is the foremost Francophone 
African country”. But it cannot be denied that in this part of the conti- 
nent, with the exit of General de Gaulle from the political scene, there is 
every likelihood of French activity suffering a setback. 


From East Africa, since 1965. some of the leaders like President 
Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia and particularly Ministers like Mr. Murumbi 
of Kenya have been visiting France and acquiring first-hand knowledge 
of its affairs. A welcome start has also been made of visits to and from 
Francophone and English-speaking Heads of African States. This has 
vindicated generally the broad poliey of France in Africa and it is not 
only of interest to note here that President Nyerere of Tanzania paid a 
visit to M. Houphouet Boigny of the Ivory Coast, but rather that the two 
men adopted the same attitude on such an important issue as the civil 
war in Nigeria. 


Right of Self-determination and Political Opportunism 


The sixth principle which stems from pure political strategy: The 
declaration of non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 
It was in the name of this declaration that France was induced to comply 
with very different, even conflicting, demands in Nigeria and the Republic 
of South Africa. France recognised Lagos as the sole government, but 
refused to sell it arms to fight in Biafra, while at the same time French 
mercenaries in their individual capacity were found fighting on the side of 
the secessionists and beyond its national boundaries some French 
organisations played arole which gave the impression that they were 
concerned less in supporting the Biafrans than in extracting an assurance 
for their own future in case Biafra should succeed in establishing itself 
as an independent state. Africans considered this as a compromise of the 
above mentioned principle when put into action and they, on their part, 
throughout the civil war believed that General de Gaulle, indirectly using 
Gabon and the Ivory Coast as intermediaries, was channelling military 
assistance to Biafra. Later, this aid, if one is to take cognisance of some 
sources, was even alleged to have been augmented through Chad. 


At all events, officially General de Gaulle, in Africa as in the Middle 
East, refused to be moved to take a stand on sentimental or moral 
considerations and this attitude evidently paid dividends despite the 
criticisms it earned. 


In South Africa, in any case, even if France condemned apartheid 
on the UN platform she declined (when she did not abstain from voting) 
to be associated with the sanctions decision in 1964 and contributed in a 
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big way instead to arm the leaders of Pretoria. General de Gaulle’s 
Government sold helicopters, machine-guns and rifles to the South 
African leaders, asserting that it was a question of defensive arms meant 
only for maintaining law and order. On the other hand, by 1966 France 
had occupied the third position among foreign investors in South Africa 
(201 million rands) next to the USA (407 million rands). 


To conclude, then, General de Gaulle’s policy in Africa was simul- 
taneously very dynamic, varied and flexible. Despite his conception of 
univérsality which prompted him to neglect neither Canada nor Latin 
America, the Middle East nor the Far East, General de Gaulle considered 
it essential that France should continue to remain faithful to its sense of 
mission in Africa. One could even say that the key to the vault of 
Gaullist policy in the Third World was to be found in Africa— Black 
Africa and the Maghreb. How can one otherwise explain this extensive 
financial support given to the new Black African Republics? Or how is one 
to understand the infinite patience shown by a Head of State towards men 
like the Tunisian President, Bourguiba, or Sekou Toure, President of 
Guinea—both of whom had strained their relations with France—the 
former by nationalising lands of French colonialists and the latter by 
abruptly snapping them by the “no” vote in September 1958 and 
sympathising with the determined secessionist movement of the Algerian 
leaders, for example. 


The Pressures of Internal French Politics 


Nevertheless, the moment General de Gaulle decided to quit office, 
his Africa policy was increasingly subjected to the compulsions of France’s 
internal politics. Here one can quote the striking development of 
national egoism and what came to be known after Raymond Cartiér, the 
“Paris-Match” journalist, as “Cartiérism” which despite all the optimistic 
forecasts of officials resulted in antagonising the public in much the same 
way as it had in other creditor nations. There are Cartierist senators in the 
USA as there are in the Palai Bourbon. They are represented on the treasury 
benches and are to be found even among the ranks of de Gaulle’s closest 
associates. General de Gaulle was in fact fully aware of their existence. But 
still he nurtured some bitterness at the disintegration of the Communauté 
which he wanted so ardently to build up and the altercations with the 
former protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. Neither the Bizerte crisis® 
nor the Ben Barka affair? helped “rekindle’’ Franco-African relations. 


It is not surprising then to find that within these perspectives and 
without ever slackening his efforts to encourage cooperation with Africa, 
General de Gaulle urged the French Government to bring about stability 
to maintain identical standards and at the same time to diversify aid to 
Africa. In order to sustain this new position France was impelled at one 
time to reorganise her military personnel resulting in the retrenchment of 
almost all her African troops, at another her obligations to her five EEC 
partners compelled her to cut down the trade preference for African 
tropical products to which she had earlier agreed. Still again, the need 
to give priority to the over-riding demands of development in some areas 
of the “Six” prevented de Gaulle from agreeing to increase the budgetary 
aid demanded by some African States. 
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Certainly many ties—economic, political and, above all, psychologi- ` 


cal and emotional—linked France to the black continent and General 
de Gaulle to Africa, so much so that despite mounting criticism, growing 
hesitations and reservations the Fifth Republic never denied giving Africa 
the highest consideration in its foreign policy. But here it is necessary to 
make two reservations; in this whole process General de Gaulle never 
made any innovations and those who succeeded him, on their part, did 
not ever deviate fundamentally from the Gaullist line of action. Without 
unreservedly sharing the view expressed by M. Francois Mitterand in 
his latest book “My Contribution to the Truth” where he refers to the 
“amazing irony of history which destined de Gaulle to be identified with 
the liberation of the colonial people, while from the time of the Brazzaville 
Conference to the cries of “Vive 1’ Algérie Francaise” be (de Gaulle) 
was regarded as the defender of the Empire from liquidation”, it must be 
admitted that decolonisation had other advocates before General de 
Gaulle himself. 


Finally, one cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the Pompidou 
Government continues to maintain 6,200 French teachers in black Africa 
and spends 2,5000 million francs out of the budgetary allocations of 
total aid for the Third World. The level of French aid to the developing 
world remains at 7,000 million francs—of which a quarter is public and 
the rest private—and the Government of Chad has benefited by French 
millitary support even though M. Foccart has not stirred out of Rue de 
Grenelle’. 


Nothing warrants one to believe also that there has been the 
slightest modification in the attitude of France towards Biafra or South 
Africa and contrary to all the assumptions of experts the man who has 
succeeded General de Gaulle as Head of State and has pledged his 
Government to “continuity and an open door policy” has in practice 
shown an astounding degree of continuity in matters related to African 


policies. 


Translated by 
Shanti Sadiq Ali 
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1, Loi-Cadre or Enabling Law was a constitutional advance as it gave a large 
measure of self-government to the Black African Government. 


2. General de Gauile’s constitution of 1958 finally abolished the notion of 
the indivisibility of France and her overseas territories. The French Union 
was replaced by the notion of the Communauté which provided a quasi- 
federal relationship between France and its overseas territories, Terri- 
tories which accepted membership of the Communauté could have full 
internal self-government; but foreign affairs, defence, overall economic 
policy, and certain other matters were to be handled by the Communauté 
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Ministers, mainly French. The Prime Ministers of the Communauté 
States were to meet regularly under the chairmanship of President de 
Gaulle, as head of the Communauté, to discuss policy, In 1959 de 
Gaulle agreed that the African States could negotiate their independence 
and that the character of the Communauté could be changed to admit 
independent African States as members. 


3. After Mali was conquered by the French from Senegal it became known 
as the Soudan and was established as a separate French colony. In 1959, 
the Federation between Senegal and the Soudan was Jaunched and took 

- the name of Mali from the empire which flourished over parts of the 
territory in the 13th and 14th centuries. The federation obtained inde- 
pendence within the Communauté in June 1960, but less than three 
months later it broke up over policy disagreements, The Soudan then 
retained the name of Mali, 


4, The 14-member countries of OCAM are: Cameroon, Congo (DR), Congo 
Republic, Dahomey, Upper Volta, Madagascar, Niger, Central African 
Republic, Senegal, Chad, Togo, the Ivory Coast and Mauritius.—Editor. 


5. President Bourguiba's demand on 5 July, 196{, for the return of the 
Bizerte base, repeated many times earlier, and the claim to Saharan 
territory in Algeria adjacent to the south-western part of Tunisia resulted 
in fighting between French and Tunisian troops. A subsequent visit to 
Bizerte by the UN Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjold, in an attempt 
to promote a settlement, was unsuccessful. The final settlement of the 
Bizerte dispute occupied the remainder of 1961 and much of 1962, talks 
being held in both Romeand Paris, The French base installations at 
Menzel Bourguiba, near Bizerte, were removed on 30 June, 1962. In 
March 1963 agreement was reached on the transfer of some 370,000 
acres of French owned agricultural land to the Tunisian Government. 
—~Editor. 


6. The winter of 1965-66 witnessed the growth o considerable strain in 
the relations between Morocco and France with the abduction of 
M. Mehdi Ben Barka, formerly leader of the National Union of Popular 
Forces in Morocco, while living in exile in Paris after his alleged impli- 
cation in the conspiracy against King Hassan II in July 1963. His dis- 

-appearance aroused strong feelings amongst left-wing opposition parties 
in Morocco, In the course of the subsequent investigation in France, 
the French magistrate in charge of the enquiries had issued international 
warrants for the arrest of several people, among them General 
Mohammed Oufkir, Moroccan Minister of the Interior, The Govern- 
ment of Morocco considered this to be a violation of the French- 
Moroccan judicial convention signed in 1957. Both countries withdrew 
their Ambassadors.—Editor. 


7. Rue de Grenelle, where the Genera JSecretariat of the-‘Communauté and 
African and Malagasy Affairs is located,— Editor. 


OERS—A Real Chance of Development 


JUSTIN MENDY 


INCE the time they attained independence, African States have had 

to face enormous problems of economic development in a world 
divided into blocs where the great powers prey on small ones. The 
cooperation agreements signed with the former colonial powers have 
taken the form of domination agreements in view of the inequality of 
economic strength between the signatories. In order to survive and 
avoid being absorbed by powerful European and American nations, : 
the little States of the African continent have attempted—and continue 
to attempt—to form groups so as to be able to face imperialism and 
promote their own development. 


Several attempts have been made, some of which have been short- 
lived and others continue with varying degrees of success. Among 
those which observers notice today is the organisation which includes in the 
far west of the African Continent the four Riparian States of the Senegal 
river (Guinea, Mali, Mauritania and Senegal) known as OERS (Organi- 
sation des Etats Riverains du Fleuve-Senegal). 


The promoters of this group believe that several “political” group- 
ings which have been attempted in Black Africa have not been durable . 
and have not taken root in the economic realities of the member-States. 
On the other hand, it would appear that progressive groupings based on 
common economic action freely arrived at can facilitate progress to- 
. wards the creation of a common market of some importance and can 
initiate programmes of economic development, coordinated if not inte- 
grated, in sectors of activity judiciously chosen, taking into consideration 
the natural integrating factors already in existence. 


It is thus that the idea of rallying all the four States round the 
integrated development of resources of the river basin common to these 
States has taken form in Guinea, Mali, Mauritania and Senegal. This © 
pooling of efforts in the basin of the Senegal river can probably be 
compared to the’ European attempts some years ago in regard to coal and 
steel. 


Since these African States do not have well developed industrial 
sectozs they have had nothing to share except the potentialities ofproduction 
of their common denominator—water: 


At Conakry (Guinea) in July 1962, representatives of the four States 
advised their respective governments to unite in their efforts to exploit 
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their common potentialities in the basin of the Senegal river. Another 

meeting took place in Bamako (Mali) a year later. At the end of the meet- 

ing a convention relating to the general utilisation of the Senegal river was 

Signed’ on July 26 at which it was decided to create an Inter-State Com- 

mittee and the Senegal river, including its tributaries, was declared an 

enone. river. A provisional secretariat was set up and entrusted to 
ali. 


To proceed with the project, a meeting of experts took place in 
December 1963 in Nouakchott (Mauritania) which laid the foundations 
fora general policy of development of the Senegal river basin, affirming the 
necessity of regulating the flow of the river and stressing the great impor- 
tance of dams to be built in the upper reaches of the basin. This general 
policy of the experts committee at Nouakchott defined regulation as 
the only means of developing the triple potentialities of the Senegal 
river basin: 


(1) Production of power and mineral and industrial development 
in the upper reaches of the river; 


(2) Development of navigation in 924 km beginning from the mouth 
of the river; 


(3) Rural development by controlled irrigation in the Valley. 


After this, the provisional secretariat got the UNto draw up a 
summary ofthe available information about the basin of the Senegal 
river and called for a survey of the possibilities of a site called 
Gouina by Soviet experts. It was only after this that the first 
meeting of the Council of Ministers of the Inter-State Committee was 
held in Dakar in February 1964, at the end of which a convention about 
the status of the river and internal regulations for the Committee were 
approved by the contracting parties. A second meeting of the 
Committee was held later in Conakry in August the same year at which 
decisions were taken on the questions of a permanent seat for the 
Committee and the Secretary-General, the President by rotation, and 
Joint Secretaries-General. Asa result of this, the Secretariat-General was 
set up at the mouth of the river inthe old town of St. Louis in Senegal. 
On March 11, 1965, the Committee held its third meeting at St. Louis. 
In addition to its ordinary agenda (budget, administrative questions), 
it took the initiative of authorising the President of the Committee to 
meet the Heads of State in order to solve the problem of harmonisation 
of the national plans of the four States. 


In November 1965, the Heads of State met at Nouakchott and 
decided to set up aregional sub-group of the Riparian States of the 
Senegal river to institutionalise the Conference of the Heads of the 
Riparian States of the Senegal river and to instruct the Committee to 
propose a framework for the sub-group and to study its economic content. 
While the experts and ministers were tackling the problem of defining 
different structures for the sub-group and funds for financing different 
projects, a difference arose between Senegal and Guinea. The latter 
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accused the former of subversive activities and decided to suspend its 
participation in the Committee. This did not prevent the Secretariat of the 
Committee from remaining active. It was for this reason that when 
political activily was resumed two years later in October 1967, eight study 
projects were submitted to the Ministers and the Heads of State when 
they assembled at Bamako on November 9 and 10, 1967. At this 
meeting, which marked the resumption of activity of the institution, the 
orientation and instructions decided upon by the previous meeting were 
confirmed. 


The Inter-State Committee met in Dakar in February 1968 and agreed 
that the objectives entrusted to it had been attained. The States had 
defined what they could put into the kitty and the limits of this contribu- 
tion—the hydrographic network of the river, which has been declared an 
international river, including its affluents—were now formalised within the 
framework of a Jaw. This law declares that the Committee should 
be informed of all projects concerning the exploitation of the river. 
Navigation on the river was made free and open to nationals, merchant 
vessels, and merchandise of the States and to vessels chartered by one or 
more of the Riparian States on a basis of equality, in regard to both port 
taxes and taxes on commercial navigation. 


The Riparian States undertook to ensure the navigability of their 
sectors of the river. Roads, rail-roads and canals which could be 
established with the objective of circumventing non-navigability in the 
river bed on certain sections of the river are to be considered as 
auxiliaries of the river. Once it had been decided what the States 
should do, the Inter-State Committee got them to agree on their common 
objectives based on what they had contributed. 


The general policy of utilisation of the basin has three objectives: 
(1) agricultural development; (2) production of power and industrial 
development; and (3) improvement in the conditions of navigability. 
To attain these objectives the regulation of the course of the river and 
its affluents is indispensable and it can only be attained if major 
dams are builtin the upper basin and subsidiary works constructed 
in the middle valley and the delta. It was for this reason that the 
Secretariat of the Committee undertook general studies intended to 
improve knowledge of the basin by scrutinising existing archives and 
reports, making hydrological observations, maps and prospecting for 
possible reservoirs in the basin. 


The Secretariat has also looked into the agricultural, pastoral, 
fishery and forest possibilities connected with the retention works 
in the upper basin. It further studied the possibilities of producing 
hydro-electric power by undertaking studies, especially of the “‘sites’’ at 
the stage of detailed preliminary studies of local potentialities. The 
study of improvement of navigability and that of port development, 
particularly in regard to the port of St. Louis in Senegal and Kayes 
in Mali, had been investigated as also the means of promoting 
industrialisation of the basin by looking into the natural resources and 
marking out technical and economic studies of industrial possibilities. 


-+ 
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This general programme based on the regulation of the flow of the 
river lays down the framework of integrated economic development 
of the Senegal river basin in an area of 334,000 sq. km. in which the 
waterways have been internationalised. 


At the meeting in Dakar in February 1968, the Inter-State 


Committee, which was the only institution connected with the four States, 
had carried out a series of surveys to determine the fields in which 
cooperation could be promoted among the four States. 


Closer Cooperation 


The meeting was followed by a Ministerial Conference which 


was the first ofits kind and which laid the basis of closer cooperation 
between the four States, since it proposed concrete measures of 
coordination and provided plans for a common and coherent policy 
for the development of the four States. On March 26, 1968, the four 
Heads of State met at Labe (Guinea) and approved the creation of the 
sub-group of West Africa called “Organisation of Riparian States of 
the Senegal river” (OERS). This institution has, as its objective, 
promotion of understanding and mutual solidarity, development, econo- 
mic independence, social progress in the member-States through co-opera- 
tion, particularly by harmonisation of their development plans and by 
coordination of their effortsso as to attain concerted achievements in 
the fields of agriculture, stock breeding, education, training and infor- 
‘ mation, public health and industrial development, transport, telecommuni- 
cations, commercial exchanges and movement of persons, judicial 
co-operation and harmonisation of civil and commercial laws. 


At the same time, in conformity with the Charter of the Organi- 


sation of African Unity, the creation of such a sub-group is an appro- 
priate milestone in West Africa on the road to African unity. The 
governments of the member-States of the organisation are committed to 
undertake, in the absence of acommon monetary zone and free inter- 
convertibility of their currencies, to facilitate payments between the 
States so as to develop commercial exchanges between them and arrive at 
a multi-national convention of establishment. 


The following institutions were created: (1) The Conference of 
Heads of State which defines the policy of cooperation and develop- 
ment; (2) the Council of Ministers which is essentially an insti- 


tution of conception, execution, and control; (3) the Parliamentary 
Commission consisting of five MPs from each State with advisory 
votes in the Council of Ministers; and (4) the Executive Secretariat. 
The Executive Secretariat includes an Executive Secretary (Mauritanian) 
assisted by a Secretary-General for Exploitation of the Basin (Malian) 
and a Secretary-General for Planning and Development (Guinean) and 


a Secretary-General for Educational, Cultural and Social Affairs 
(Senegalese), This equilibrium, which the member-States wanted to 
safeguard, is also supported by the fact that decisions are taken 
unanimously so that their application by all members is assured. 


Now that the organisation had been created, it became necessary to 
set up structures, ‘particularly of the Executive Secretariat whose 
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members were appointed when the Council of Ministers met at Nouak- 
chott in July 1968. It was also necessary to proceed with the practical 
realisation of the objectives defined by the statute of the new organisation. 
This is how the meeting of experts followed the meeting of the 
ministers. The Ministers of Commerce got together in Conakry and 
decided to set up a multilateral compensation office to promote exchanges 
between the member-States. Experts in veterinary sciences have laid 
the basis for wide co-operation in the field of animal health. The 
principles of a joint campaign against peripneumonia were decided 
upon. The eradication of the disease is necessary before any policy 
of exploitation of animal resources of the four States can be rationally 
pursued. 


OERS intends to associate Gambia with this operation and looks 
forward to a vast continental operation in due course. 


Let us also refer to the decisions about the construction of an 
Inter-State Cabotage Company, a network of telecommunications along 
the coast with an extension into Mali, the principles of creation of 
Inter-State higher schools, a common struggle against endemic diseases, 
the institution of artisitic and sports celebrations among the four States, 
the creation, in collaboration with UNESCO, of an African Centre for 
the training of specialists in water resources, and an African institute of 
managemeni of small enterprises by ILO 


A study of the problems of labour and social security is being 
carried out by ILO experts. A note has been drawn up on the organi- 
sation of education in each State which, it is hoped, will form the basis 
of a study intended to coordinate and harmonise the systems of education 
existing in the sub-region. A superior council of education and a 
superior health council have been created to conceive, coordinate and 
control their respective sectors. A programme of development of river 
navigation providing for complete river control in three phases is to be 
accompanied by an inter-State service to provide navigational aids and to 
announce changes in water level. The principle of creating a mixed (with 
state and private capital participation) society for water transport has been 
accepted. 


The youth organisations of the four States meet twice a year and 
have undertaken to organise conferences and seminars on politico- 
economic themes and to carry on numerous exchanges so as to harmo- 
nise their positions on the African and international levels. Trade unions, 
for their part, have created a coordinating organism intended to organise 
meetings of national trade unions and exchange experts and information. 


After Labe, there were a number of OERS meetings which attemp- 
ted to implement the decisions taken by the Heads of State. Then came 
November 19, 1968. One of the Heads of State belonging to the organi- 
sation was overthrown by a military junta. He was Modibo Keita of 
Mali. President Sekou Toure in Conakry, who was President-in-office of 
the organisation, called an extraordinary summit meeting to examine the 
situation in Mali. The new Malian leaders refused to take partinit. A 
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few weeks later, Guinea decided to stop the functioning of the OERS. 
This lasted more than a year but the stoppage did not prevent the Secre- 
tariat from functioning and it used this period of political reflection to 
push ahead with its studies and to explore, on the technical level, the 
possibilities of strengthening cooperation with the intention of practical 
integration. 


On December 27, 1969, during the Congress of his party, President 
Senghor of Senegal announced the relaunching of the organisation— 
thanks to his own efforts and those of Mauritanian President Moktar 
Ould Daddah. Thus on January 26, 1970, the Ministers of member-states 
met in Dakar at a new Council of Ministers. This organisation examined 
the whole position of the organisation and did away with the common 
Parliamentary Commission, replacing it with a Consultative Commission 
in which Parliaments, trade unions and economic groups of member- 
states are represented on the basis of 7 delegates per State. The import- 
ance of this Council lies in the fact that general schemes were, for the 
first time, left aside in order to tackle decisions concerning the achievement 
of precise projects, in the words of the Executive Secretary, Mr. Ahmed 
Ould Daddah. The latter laid down the keynote of the Council by 
declaring outright that the strategy of integrated development which was 
necessary to define could not only be the work of economists and techni- 
cians but that it was “first and foremost a question of political choices”. 
Mr. Ould Daddah observed that national activities undertaken in the 
recent past connected with the integrated development of the river did not 
imply a manifest will to work within the framework of integrated develop- 
ment and that the Secretariat, which guarantees the international 
character of the river and its development, was only occasionally informed 
of these national activities. Moreover, some concrete actions like dis- 
mantling of the Customs Pool between Mauritania and Senegal constituted 
a setback compared to the situation prevailing before the creation of the 


OERS. 


In the definition of a strategy for integrated development, its first 
task is to define the objectives to be achieved. This is a political act. 
But it is not enough to define the objective; a method is also required. 
Instead of applying a massive strategy in tackling all sections of activity 
at the same time, the OERS prefers, for the time being, to have a sectoral 
strategy and to create “poles” of development. These “poles” by 
becoming powerful generators of imbalances will shake up the rest of the 
economy. The advantage is that this formula corresponds to the principle 
of national sovereignty and equality recognised by the member-states. It 
implies a certain policy of localisation of equitable investment in order to 
avoid excessive disparities between the different economies. 


Such a period demands rapid industrialisation favouring basic 
industries. The setting up of basic industries in each of the four States 
remains difficult on account of marketing problems. It is, therefore, 
on the sub-regional level that it is proposed to set up basic industries 
so as to have integrated development. 


It is becoming clear that the soil and sub-soil of the sub-region are 
rich enough and that they continue to be exploited and exported to 
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feed foreign industries of which developing countries are themselves 
again customers. A ‘self-centred development will help in the struggle 
against the deterioration of terms of exchange and the other disparities 
which world trade conferences have not been able to resolve. 


The OERS has decided on industrialisation. The objective in the 
next five years will be the drawing up of an economic development 
plan for the sub-region which will integrate the separate national 
plans. While waiting for such aplan to be formulated, the members 
of the organisation feel that actionis possible in different fields and 
the Ministers of Planning and Industries, who met in Dakar in June 
last, have adopted a list of industries to be integrated in the region, 
one for each State. This list is as follows: (1) Paper (Guinea); 
(2) Steel (Mali and Mauritania); and (3) Petrochemicals (Senegal). A 
complementary list of four industries has also been decided on: a 
tyre factory in Guinea, a nitrogen plantin Mali, a copper factory 
in Mauritania and a pharmaceutical work in Senegal. 


It is also intended to set up an aluminium factory and a chemi- 
cal plant using electrolysis of sea salt in Guinea, an integrated 
sugar mill and wheat processing factory as well as an aluminium mill 
in Mali, a cement and plaster factory in Mauritania; a chemical factory 
based on electrolysis of sea salt and a polymer plant in Senegal. 
Besides, the Executive Secretariat is studying definitions of the basic 
criteria and conditions according to which existing or new industries 
can be adapted to the total or partial benefit of the sub-regional market 
which includes 15 million people, or which can give the sub-region 
access to non-competitive markets. 


These decisions show that the OERS has put to good use its 
14 months of “half sleep” to examine more thoroughly the various 
possibilities and to get to know general schemes which will enable it to 
tackle precise and realistic projects. It isin this context that we should 
consider the abandonment of the project of the dam at Gouina which 
would have been too expensive and would not have given economic satis- 
faction, The project is to be replaced by a regulating barrage at Manatali 
in Mali, which is smaller but will still supply a sufficient quantum of 
power and ships with enough draught to enable them to sail the whole 
way from St. Louis to a point more than 900 km upstream. The barrage 
will make possible the irrigation of 200,000 hectares of land in the 
lower and middle valleys. The dam at Manatali will be accompanied 
by a second barrage downstream which will make possible irrigation 
of land in Mauritania and Senegal. 


The member-states are also dealing with ports and have decided to 
construct a river port at St. Louis and to improve the landing stages along 
the river. According to the Executive Secretary of the organisation, the 
plans for these projects are so precise, complete and attractive that it will 
not be difficult to find the necessary finances. 


Finances 


Besides, foreign countries, particularly the UN, have confidence 
in the OERS and observe its operation with obvious interest. The UN 
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through its specialised organs—the UNDP (the UN Programme for 
Development), the FAO (the Food and Agriculture Organisation)—are 
giving considerable support to the organisation in the framework of the 
development of the basin. This support relates to five integrated 
projects which they have under study since 1965: navigability and port 
installations at $9 million; regulation of the river at $1.3 million; develop- 
ment of the higher basin at $2 million; hydro-agricultural studies at $5 > 
million; and agronomic research at $2.7 million. The membser-states have 
committed themselves to a sum which is just under $4 million. 


These projects are all to be completed before the end of the year.. 
The World Bank group also appears to be interested in the projects 
of the organisation but it has not done anything so far.. The USA, 
which has oriented its African policy towards regional groupings, 
granted less than three months ago (on May 31) a subsidy to the organi- 
sation for the development of four integrated poultry centres. It has 
agreed to contribute to this project $187,000 in the shape of technical 
services, equipment and construction costs. On the other hand, OERS 
will supply technicians and finance certain local expenses estimated at 
about $95,000. 


French Reserve 


The other powers, particularly France which is a former coloniser 
of the four States, have some reservations about the organisation. Of 
course, the realisation of its projects will make all four less dependent on 
foreign powers towards which their economies have so far been oriented. 
The economic independence which will follow the success of its enterprises 
can upset the French economy, especially if the example of the OERS is 
followed by several other colonies, Certainly, this would result in greater 
political and cultural independence from foreign powers. This will be 
accentuated because the OERS looks towards other regional groupings in 
West Africa where, of course, it will find partners of its own size like the 
members of the Conseil de l’ Entente and the Federation of Nigeria. 


The international situation characterised by the domination of 
small countries by big ones in the political, economic, cultural and 
strategic fields, the irreversibility of history, science and technology—all 
demand the constitution of groups. But groups should be built “on 
a clear and precise basis? which will have to be accepted by each 
and everyone and will have to be respected. Equally, they must be 
attained by stages with prudence and method because “if the platoon 
becomes too long it runs the risk of breaking”. 


Political Crisis in Zambia 


WILLIAM TORDOFF 


This article was received in March 1970. Since then several far- 
reaching changes have taken place in Zambian politics and gover- 
nment, including the nationalisation of banks. Dr. Tordoff’s article 
however provides an excellent background to these sae Uh 

— Editor 


JN July 1969 it was clear that political events in Zambia were moving 

towards a crisis. Not only was there intense competition within the 
ruling party but President Kaunda alsoszemed unwilling (or unable) to 
discipline the youth of both his own party and the (Government) Zambia 
Youth Service, members of which stormed the High Court in Lusaka on 
the I6th of that month. In August two dramatic incidents occurred. 
First, on 11 August President Kaunda announced to the UNIP national 
council far-reaching reforms in the copper-mining industry, which virtually 
amounted to nationalisation. These reforms are to be seen as the culmi- 
nation of the economic reforms of April 1968, when the Zambian 
Government acquired majority control of more than a score of big foreign- 
owned companies?. In both cases—in 1969 asin 1968—the initiative in 
nationalisation was taken by President Kaunda himself against a back- 
ground of political crisis in the ruling party. This suggests that at least 
the timing of the takeovers was political—they were a means of diverting 
attention from UNIP’s internal troubles. 


The second incident was the resignation on 25 August of Simon 
Kapwepwe as party and national Vice-President, allegedly in order to 
prevent any further suffering on the part of the Bemba-speaking people to 
which he belonged and ‘to avoid bloodshed’*, Soon after Kapwepwe’s 
resignation (but not, apparently, on account of it) President Kaunda first 
announced and then made sweeping changes in the organisation of the 
ruling party. Using the emergency powers conferred on him by UNIP in 
1961, Kaunda dissolved the UNIP central committee and substituted for it 
an interim national executive committee to take charge of the affairs of 
the party, which he now headed as secretary-general rather than as 
president. The members of the interim committee included both Kapwepwe 
(but no longer as party vice-president) and Reuben Kamanga, the incum- 
bent Foreign Minister who had contested the party vice-presidency with 
Kapwepwe in August 1967. At the same time.President Kaunda reshuffled 
his Government, retaining Kapwepwe as Vice-President with a drastically 
reduced portfolio; Kapwepwe agreed to remain in office until August 1970.3 
This article’ first describes the background to these events and then seeks 
to explain them. 
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The UNIP constitution, suspended by President Kaunda in 1969, 
had been adopted by a general, conference held at Mulungushi in August 
1967. For the representative organs at the central level, the constitution 
provided a central committee, a national council, and a general conference.® 
The central committee: comprised eleven elected officials and four national 
trustees nominated by the party president. Because it was predominantly 
elected (unlike the central committee of the Tanganyika Africa National 
Union), it was the most important UNIP organ responsible for the formu- 
lation of party policy (subject to the power of the national council to 
determine such policy)® and for its implementation. The members of the 
central committee were the principal officials of the party at national head- 
quarters which was under the charge of a national secretary (the former 
secretary-general, a title that was readopted in 1969). Each principal 
officer had a full-time deputy at headquarters, thus enabling him to 
concentrate on his public duties. From the latter part of 1967 until the 
dissolution of the central committee in August 1969, ten out of eleven 
of the elected members were Cabinet Ministers, the eleventh being the 
director of the women’s brigade. One of the four national trustees was a 
Minister, two were Ministers of State, while the fourth was a District 
Governor in Zambia’s reconstituted provincial administration. These facts 
were a pointer to the close interlocking of government and party in post- 
independence Zambia. 


The UNIP constitution stated that ‘democracy within the Party shall 
be strictly maintained’.? Because of this, and also because no party 
elections had been held on the eve of independence in 1964, Kaunda 
decided that an elzction to the central committee should be held in August 
1967. Four office-holders were returned unopposed —Kenneth Kaunda, 
the national president; Solomon Kalulu, a Soli from a Tonga-speaking 
area in the Central Province, the national chairman; Sikota Wina, a Lozi 
and director of publicity; and Dingiswayo Banda, director of youth anda 
Senga from the Eastern Province. Of the seven seats being contested, 
three were particularly important—those of the national vice-president, 
the national secretary, and the national treasurer. 


In a bitter campaign. the contestants divided into two main camps: a 
Bemba-Tonga-speaking alliance under the leadership of Kapwepwe, Foreign 
Minister and incumbent UNIP national treasurer, and a Lozi-Nyanja- 
speaking alliance which ranged behind Kamanga, the party and national 
vice-president. The results, as announced at Mulungushi, showed that the 
Kapwepwe group had won all except one of the contested seats—Mr. Grey 
Zulu, an Ngoni from the Eastern Province, won the deputy national 
chairmanship.’ Leaders among the (Nyanja-speaking) Easterners and 
among the (Lozi-speaking) Barotses were incensed at the results, alleging 
both that the elections had been framed and, subsequently, that represen- 
tation at Mulungushi had been unfair. The most important of the leaders 
were Nyirenda, the speaker, who was defeated for the deputy national 
treasurership, and Munukumbwa Sipalo and Arthur Wina, Lozi central 
government ministers, who had contested the posts of national secretary 
and national treasurer respectively. Unfortunately, it was a fact that in 
several contests the total number of votes cast for candidates for particular 
offices far exceeded the number (4,786) entitled to vote. On the other 
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_hand, a Committee of Inquiry under the Chief Justice (appointed by the 
President to investigate the elections) found that, while the votes had been 
miscounted at Mulungushi, none of the successful candidates was unseated 
by thé recount.2 Kaunda insisted that the election results should stand 
and, in accordance with a previous intra:party agreement, “made 
Kapwepwe, his new deputy within UNIP, the national“Vice-President.? 
Kamanga became Foreign Minister, having ‘pledged his loyalty to the party 
and government after the results were announced at Mulungushi. Sipalo, 
who was switched from Labour to Agriculture, resigned angrily from the 
government and party, but, after testing opinion in the Barotse Province, 
agreed to return to the fold; he assumed his new portfolio. Arthur Wina 
accepted the Education portfolio after considerable prevarication, his 
former position as Minister of Finance going to Elijah Mudenda, a Tonga- 
speaking graduate from the Southern Province and the newly-elected 
national treasurer of the party.?” 


The elections to the central committee therefore stood, but Mulun- 
gushi had serious divisive effects on party and government. Both the 
central committee and the Cabinet lacked internal unity, and their effec- 
tiveness was reduced. The central committee did not meet regularly again 
until well into 1968, and the committee instructed top party leaders to 
discontinue for the time being their practice of touring the rural areas in 
order to meet the people and address public meetings. Kapwepwe had 
difficulty in securing acceptance as national Vice-President outside the 
Bemba-speaking areas. The position of Mainza Chona as party national 
secretary was particularly weak because, though himself a Tonga, he Jacked 
a power-base in the Southern Province. The latter continued to be domi- 
nated by the African National Congress opposition The ANC easily 
captured for Southern Province seats that were the subject of by-elections 
in March 1968, thus reversing what had seemed to be a swing towards 
UNIP when the ruling party won from ANC the seat at Mazabuka (also 
in the Southern Province) in February 1967.13 


A further effect of Mulungushi was to increase a latent tendency 
towards provincialism. This was particularly strong in the Eastern 
Province, where a new slogan ‘Unity in the East’ was coined. It was 
also evident in the North-Western Province, where UNIP officials were 
bitterly disappointed at the defeat of their candidates ¢ (Humphrey Mulemba 
and Peter Matoka) in the central committee elections. Increasing provin- 
cialism was reflected in the failure, because of local pressure, of two of the 
nominated members of the central committee to take their seats,“ as well 
as In the debates of the national council, which included three representa- 
tives from each of UNIP’s 47 regions.?® Personal recriminations within 
the party, with their tribal and provincial overtones, had not abated by 
February 1968 when the national council met in Lusaka. On 5 February, 
at a stormy council meeting, delegates from non-Bemba-speaking areas 
expressed their fears of Bemba domination in both the party and the civil 
service, and again called into question the Mulungushi election results. 
Kaunda reacted by announcing his resignation as national President.” He 
had not, however, taken the constitutional step of submitting his resigna- 
tion in writing to the Chief Justice when he was prevailed upon by all 
sections of the party to remain in office. 
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A third effect of Mulungushi was therefore to increase Kaunda’s own 
personal authority, because he was obviously the only person who, in the 
foreseeable future, could hold the ruling party and therefore the country 
together. In the months which followed he seemed more disposed than 
formerly to act without the concurrence of the Cabinet. Thus, the impor- 
tant economic reforms announced by President Kaunda at Mulungushi in 
April 1968 were not previously discussed in the Cabinet or even with indivi- 
dual Ministers. Similarly, Zambia’s recognition of Biafra the next month 
was, above all, a presidential initiative. But even Kaunda could not have 
everything his own way. For another consequence of Mulungushi was to 
force him to abandon his earlier proposal that, in order to promote national 
integration, every UNIP candidate for the forthcoming general election 
should stand (and therefore every UNIP MP should serve) outside his 
own tribal area.!8 On the other hand, he has subsequently been able to 
extend the practice which he began in 1966 of moving Provincial Ministers 
and their political subordinates outside their province of origin. 


In Kaunda’s view, the intra-party wrangling which accompanied the 
central committee elections and which was again evident at the national 
council meeting in February 1968 carried the ‘danger of the’ (pre-indepen- 
dence) movement of protest turning inwards upon itself and becoming 
‘destructive of the national good??? Hence the announcement of his resig- 
nation. The reaction within the party to his resignation showed that, in 
the words which he had used in a different context, he was ‘the lynch pin 
of unity...able to hold in balance tribal, regional and personal factions’.?° 
In his letter to Colin Morris, already quoted, Kaunda had stressed that the 
essential] qualities in a national leader were the ability to hold this balance 
and to avoid favouring one group over another and drawing his Ministers 
from one area or tribe. ‘The government of the independent African 
state’, he had written, ‘is normally a masterpiece of compromise and 
delicate balance’.? = 


In fact, Kaunda had undertaken this balancing act on at least two 
occasions before independence—in December 1962 and January 1964. 
On the first occasion, when UNIP was the dominant partner in a UNIP-. 
ANC coalition government, Kaunda had chosen his Ministers on the 
basis of party seniority and his parliamentary secretaries primarily 
for their professional qualifications; among the latter were graduates, 
John Mwanakatwe, a Bemba-speaking senior civil servant, Arthur Wina 
and Elijah Mudenda.** On the second occasion, in making appoint- 
ments to an all-UNIP Cabinet in 1964, Kaunda had nicely balanced 
the various factions within UNIP—the old guard and the new men, the 
militants and the moderates, as well as the main linguistic and tribal 
groups. According to Mulford, he had to placate the fears of many 
UNIP leaders of dominance by the militant Bemba-speaking north, and 
at one point in the negotiations the Lozi-speaking leaders threatened to 
withdraw from the party altogether unless they were granted adequate 
representation in the new .Cabinet. In the event, Barotse Province 
secured more-Cabinet seats than its population warranted. There were 
four Lozi-speaking Ministers as against three Bemba-speaking Ministers— 
excluding Kaunda, who was born in the Chinsali District of the Northern 
Province, but who, as the son of a Nyasa missionary, is generally 
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regarded as a tribal in origin. Three of the other Ministers were drawn 
from the Eastern Province, two from the Southern Province and one 
from the Central Province.” 


We can observe the same balancing act being undertaken more 
recently, in both the party and the government. When in January 1966 
the Barotse Ministers, Nalumino Mundia and Mubiana Nalilungwe, 
were dropped from the Cabinet for alieged corrupt practices they were 
replaced by two others from the same Province—Sipalo and Dr. K.D. 
Konoso. In 1967, following the Mulungushi elections to the central 
committee, it was -significant that in choosing four national trustees to 
serve on the committee, Kaunda chose one each from the Eastern, 
Western, North Western and Barotse Provinces; in other words, no 
additional representative was added from the Bemba-speaking areas, the 
Kapwepwe camp having won all except one of the contested seats. This 
seems to be aclear case of Kaunda using his nominating powers in an 
attempt to redress the tribal balance which had been upset by the 
elections. He accepted the results of the latter, just as he felt obliged 
to abide by the party convention which required him to appoint the 
new party vice-president (Simon Kapwepwe) as national Vice President. 


Again, in the Cabinet which he formed after the December 1968 
election, the evidence suggests that Kaunda used the double criterion of 
electoral success and tribal balance. The resultant Cabinet therefore reflec- 
ted not only the geographical strength of UNIP, as demonstrated by the 
polls. but was also representative of all the provinces—except, directly, 
the Western Province—and major linguistic groups in thecountry. In 
the general election UNIP swept the board in the Northern, Luapula, 
Eastern, Western -and North-Western Provinces but lost three seats to 
the ANC in the Central Province and fared badly in both th2 Southern 
and Barotse Provinces. Six Bemba-speaking Ministers were appointed 
to represent the Northern and Luapula Provinces. as well as the 
predominantly Bemba-speaking population of the Copperbelt. The 
Eastern Province, though disaffected since the central committee elections 
at Mulungushi** had shown its continued loyalty to UNIP by making 
a dramatic inroad into the ANC share of the vote and was given two 
additional Cabinet seats. One of the latter went to Mr. Wesley 
Nyirenda, a Tumbuka and former Speaker of the National Assembly, 
who had emerged in August 1967 as the leader at the cent e of the 
Eastern Province faction. (Kamanga was the nominal rather than the 
real kader; indeed, lack of ambition and personal loyalty to Kaunda 
were attributes that made him widely acceptable as the latter’s deputy.) 
The ANC lost to UNIP its only parliamentary seat in the North-Western 
Province and this fact probab.y encouraged Kaunda to double (from 
one to two) the province’s Cabinet representation, thereby compensating 
UNIP officials in the province for what they regarded as inadequate 
parliamentary representation. The Central Province retained its 
single Cabinet seat through the reappointment of Solomon Kalulu, the 
national chairman of UNIP, as a Cabinet Minister—he was placed in 
charge of the Eastern Province. 


On the other hand, the criterion of electoral success could not be 
applied to the Southern and Barotse Provinces, which had returned to 
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Parliament: only. one and three. UNIP members respectively; none the. 
less, each was given two Cabinet posts. That the ANC won twelve 
(and effectively thirteen) out of the fourteen Southern Province seats 
was not unexpected following the by-election results earlier in 1968, 
which demonstrated that the Ila-Tonga-speaking peoples retained con- 
fidence in Harry Nkumbula and the ANC, despite the fact (or perhaps. 
because of the fact) that in terms of government capital investment 
under the National Development Plan, the Southern Province ranks 
second only to the Central Province.?’: It is possible that two Cabinet 
posts were extracted: for their Mulungushi allies, the [la-Tonga-speaking 
group within UNIP, by the party’s Bemba-speaking group. But it is 
equally plausible to explain the appointment to the Cabinet of Elijah 
Mudenda and Mainza Chona in terms either of their success in the UNIP 
central committee elections at Mulungushi, when Mudenda had been 
returned as national treasurer and Chona as national secretary of the 
party, or of Kaunda’s wish to project a Cabinet with a national image. 


The results in the Barotse Province, where ANC captured eight 
out of eleven. seats, came as a. rude. shock to UNIP. The Barotse 
electorate rejected national Lozi-speaking leaders, including Arthur 
Wina and Sipalo, but returned Mainza Chona at Mankoya, a non-Lozi 
area.: How can these results be explained? Probably they (as well 
as the results of the June 1969 referendum?®, reflect an anti-UNIP 
protest vote — above all, an economic protest against the lack of 
employment opportunities following a government decision to prohibit 
the recruitment of labour in Zambia for the South African mining com- 
panies and a political protest against the Bemba domination of the party 
since the Mulungushi elections of August 1967. As to the latter, Lozi 
and other immigrant groups had received rough treatment on the 
Copperbelt at the hands of the mainly Bemba-speaking UNIP. youth 
who suspected them of supporting the Opposition. In August 1968 
serious disturbances had taken place at Chililabombwe, in which two 
UNIP officials were killed. It had been reported in the press that Mr. 
Peter Chanda, the. Minister of State for the Western Province, held a 
Lozi group responsible. His alleged statement had ‘led‘not only to 
an angry retort by five Barotse Ministers and to sharp “exchanges in 
the National Assembly *®, but also to strong pressure by Lozi-speaking _ 
leaders on the Copperbelt and in Lusaka that Ministers from the Barotse 
Province should both withdraw from the government and resign from 
UNIP. The Ministers had resisted this pressure and remained in office; 
but, in doing so, they had lost the confidence of the electorate. 


On the basis of the general election results, President Kaunda 
would have been justified in denying the Barotse Province any Cabinet 
‘representation. He accepted the results in so far as he did not nominate 
to the National Assembly any of the defeated candidates, though two of 
the latter — Arthur Wina and Sipalo — were perhaps. the ablest 
Ministers in the previous administration. Instead, he retained in the 
Cabinet Sikota Wina, UNIP’s director of publicity who had been returned 
for Luanshya on the Copperbelt, and nominated to Parliament a senior 
civil servant, F. Mulikita, preliminary to appointing him as a Provincial 
Cabinet Minister. The overall effect, however, was to reduce the Cabinet 
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representation of the Barotse Province from four to two; the general 
election apart, this was not an unfair result having regard to the pro- 
vince’s population. 


Though UNIP had lost control of the Barotse Province, the 
effect of the general election and of the campaign which had preceded it 
had been beneficial for the ruling party. Leaders of the party had been 
obliged to work together in order to win the election. But once the 
latter was over, the intra-party wrangling resumed and continued 
despite the government campaign for the national referendum in June 
1969. Following the referendum, Kaunda forbade central government 
Ministers to travel up-country without his permission and required 
them to clear the back-log of work in their Ministries. -In fact, how- 
ever, several Ministers and particularly those in the non-Bemba, 
anti-Kapwepwe group were preoccupied with jockeying for positions at 
the next central committee elections scheduled to be held at Mulungushi 
in August 1970. Non-Bemba Ministers were convinced, probably’ 
justifiably, that Kapwepwe’s position was weakened — his 1969 budget 
had been unpopular on the Copperbelt®; the (Bemba-speaking) Luapu- 
lans were reacting against northern Bemba dominance*!; and there were 
signs of division even within the northern Bemba group. The picture 
in the country was gloomy: a divided Cabinet, a ruling party split 
into several .factions, a somewhat demoralised administration, and 
overall, in the absence of a clear lead from the President, what seemed: 
to be a policy of drift rather than direction. There was, therefore, a 
widespread feeling of relief when, in August 1969, President Kaunda 
assumed personal control of the ruling party and took the other 
decisive steps already outlined. 


Opinions will differ as to what had upset the balance of Zambian 
politics. There are two conflicting viewpoints. First, there is the view 
that tribalism, understood in a narrow ethnic sense, constitutes the 
touchstone whereby to explain political events in Zambia. The people, 
it is argued. respond to the sectionalist appeals of the politicians because 
of their emotional attachment to a pre-existing unit, such as the 
Kingdom of Barotseland.*2 The second view is that put forward by 
Robert Rotberg : 


‘“‘*Tribalism’ is an inadequate description for the Zambian malaise. 
In the Zambian case, among others in Africa, tribalism may 
merely be a European-coined euphemism for sectionalism. There 
the existence of ‘tribalism’ reflects the manipulation of loyalties 
to tribe or language for personal political ends. This manipu- 
lation is encouraged. by the concentration of power in a few 
hands, and, primarily, from the lack of any well-tried institu- 
tional means of limiting the continued exercise of such power.’ 


Each argument is examined briefly. 
In certain parts of the country (notably the Barotse, Southern, 


and North-Western Provinces) the pull of traditional sentiment is strong 
and probably helps to’ determine political behaviour. But in the 
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context of modern Zambian politics it is obviously misleading to. 
project the tribe as a purely ethnic unit. The ‘tribe’ in fact embraces 
several pre-colonial tribes which may even have a long record of 
hostility to each other. We may therefore prefer to identify the tribe as 
either a linguistic or provincial group. But in neither case is the 
identification exact: on the one hand, because tribe and language do 
not coincide and each ofthe main groups within UNIP (the Bemba- 
speaking group and the Nyanja-speaking group, for example) has a 
wide variety of constituent languages and dialects, and, on the other- 
hand, because tribalism evokes a loyalty which, as with the Bemba, 
transcends physical and administrative boundaries. Perhaps the tribe 
can be characterised most accurately as an interest group, based ona 
feeling of ethnic, linguistic and/or geographic solidarity which is exploited 
by national leaders to achieve and maintain political power. Self- 
interest reinforces this solidarity in making the group cohere, as the 
group competes for scarce economic resources with other groups. Thus, 
it is rational for. the Bemba-speaking people to act asa unit to corner 
positions and resources — which in any ease they regard as due to 
them because of the prominent part which they played in the ‘freedom 
struggle’. 


We therefore come close to accepting the Rotberg thesis which 
interprets recent political events in Zambia as a personal struggle for 
power among Zambia’s political leadership, played out within the idiom 
of tribalism. Yet Rotberg and those who follow him are in danger of push- 
ing their arguments too far. Thus, in rejecting tribalism as an explana- 
tion of the difficulties which have beset UNIP since 1967, Rotberg 
points out that there is no history of tribal conflict in Zambia, least of 
all between the Bemba and the Lozi; that the colonial government did 
not noticeably favour one tribe more than another; and that neither the 
organisation of trade unions nor the struggle for self-government 
followed tribal lines. He adds that nationalists from most parts of the 
country readily accepted Harry Nkumbula, an Ha of the Tonga language 
group, as president of the ANC, while the subsequent rejection of 
Nkvumbula as national leader — in favour of Kaunda — was similarly 
taken on a pan-tribal basis. 


At first sight these seem to be telling points, but other considerations 
must also be taken into account. . There was no conflict between the 
Bemba and the Lozi in the pre-colonial era because there was no contact 
between them. Contact was only established during the colonial period 
as the Lozis began to migrate to the Copperbelt to find work in the mines, 
though a larger number found similar employment in Johannesburg. 
Since independence, the Zambian Government has closed the latter 
avenue and more Lozis have flocked to the line of rail, resulting in 
increased contacts with the Bemba-speaking peoples. Again, while it 
may be true that the colonial government did not noticeably favour one 
tribe more than another, the fact remains that under British rule 
Barotseland enjoyed a privileged status, which was written into the 
independence constitution of 1964. Subsequently, its autonomy has 
virtually disappeared and its ruler, the Litunga, has lost most of .his 
effective powers to officials of both the central government and local 
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(elected) councils. Moreovér,. as far as employmént is concerned, the 
colonial government provided very few openings for Africans at a 
senior level. The picture changed dramatically on the eve of inde- 
pendence as appointments were made to political offices and a start 
was made in Africanising the civil service. Competition for posts then 
became intense and, whether rightly or wrongly, the Lozis and other non- 
Bemba-speaking peoples bélieved that they were discriminated against 
in favour of the Bemba. 


Another relevant factor is the uneven spread of development 
since October 1964. This unevenness is inevitable because, as the 
National Development Plan points out: 


“The imbalance between tural and urban sectorsis aggravated by 
the concentration of economic activity, and social and eco- 
nomic infrastructure, along the ‘line of rail’,’’%6 


The Government is trying to redress this imbalance, but it cannot it 
the short term raise significantly the low standard of living of most of 
Zambia’s rural population. The Barotse Province in particular has 4 
low ecological and agricultural potential. It will continue to competé 
with the North-Western Province — which is also an infertile area with 
an inadequate communications system — for the title of Zambia's 
‘cinderella’ province. The bid for a fair share in the allocation of scarce 
economic resources, together with the search for jobs, may merely serve 
to convince the Lozis and other Zambian peoples of the need to retain 
their group solidarity in an increasingly competitive environment. 


Any conclusions can only be tentative pending further research. 
It is clear that tribalism alone is not adequate to explain what has gone 
wrong in Zambia Neither the boundaries nor the political goals of 
today’s sectional groups coincide with those of precolonial politics. 
None the less, it would by foolhardy entirely to exclude primordial 
attachments to historic groups as one factor influencing political 
behaviour in Zambia. It is not enough to point to the nationalists’ 
acceptance of Harry Nkumbula as their leader in the early 1950's; we 
need also to explain why the Ila-Tonga-speaking peoples of the 
Southern and Central Provinces continue today to resist the blandish- 
ments of the ruling party and to support instead Nkumbula and the 
ANC.3? Rotberg’s suggestion that the split within UNIP, which came 
into the open in 1967, ' can be explained in terms of a personal struggle 
for power with loyalties to tribe or language manipulated for personal 
political ends, is not by itself conclusive. For such a struggle does not 
take place in a social: vacuum. Rotberg himself recognises this and at 
one point. argues that “class? is.the more determining variable in 
Zambian politics today’’.*® He draws attention to the division within 
UNIP between the more recent recruits from the “intelligentsia” and 
the pre-independence party activists,®® but does not otherwise substantiate 
his argument. The fact seems to be that class divisions are not yet 
politically significant in Zambia. In straining for a ‘modern’ explana- 
tion of the political crisis in Zambia we are in danger of rejecting the 
obvious : if tribal considerations carry weight elsewhere in Africa 
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(éven if less weight than: is popularly assumed) must we be at such pains 
to discount them a in Zambia? 


To repeat, the personal -struggle for power among Zambia’s 
political leaders must be related:to the very real fears in some of the 
non-Bemba areas of domination by the Bemba-speaking peoples. Such 
fears may be irrational and rest on a'weak historical base but they can 
be explained in terms of Zambian politics in both the colonial period and 
the immediate pre- and post-independence periods. So, too, can the 
determination of Bemba-speaking activists, strongly entrenched in the 
Northern and Luapula Provinces as “well as the Copperbelt towns, not 
to lose the dominant position inthe party which was obviously theirs 
between 1960 and 1964.4° Moreover, while it is reasonable to assume 
that Zambians act rationally to further the interests of the sectional 
group to which they belong, the possibility should not be discarded that 
some of them also act emotionally in defence of a pre-existing traditional 
unit which is capable of adjusting itself to a changed social and economic 
environment. Expediency ‘dictates that former enemies shall become 
political allies. Thus, the antipathy which the Lozi and Ia-Tonga- 
speaking groups feel forthe Bemba is today . greater than the antipathy 
which either group feels for the other. The 1968 election taught several 
Lozi leaders, who were defeated'at the polls, that this was a fact which 
they had been rash to ignore. 
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Negritude and the McLuhan Thesis’ 


P. F. NURSEY-BRAY 


JE is Marshall McLuhan’s belief that there is a basic correlation between 
“man’s pattern of perception and his social relations. Accordingly the 
changing patterns of perception engendered by the new electric communi- 
cations media will, in his view, have effects that will revolutionise the 
whole spectrum of man’s activities. The advent of these media, McLuhan 
asserts, is ‘“‘retribalising” man, is restructuring his world in the form of 
a “global village”. Itis the purpose ofthis article to examine the rela- 
tionship of Africa to this change that McLuhan believes to be so funda- 
mental. 


One of the cardinal assertions to be found inthe writings of 
Negritude is that the mode of perception of the African is fundamentally 
different from that of the European. In the light of the McLuhan thesis 
th's assertion assumes a new dimension of importance, in relation to the 
effect of the electric media on African development. A study of the poetry 
and writings of the Negritude tradition enables certain conclusions to be 
drawn, about African society in general. The literary emanations of this 
tradition can be seen as typifying -the reactions of a non-visual, audilé, 
tactile society when confronted by the domination of a culture dependent 
on a visual mode of perception. If African traditional society can be 
identified in McLuhan’s terms as an audile, tactile society standing apart 
from the visually oriented socicty of the European coloniser, then other 
important conclusions follow. On McLuhan’s thesis the new electric 
media will have an implosive eff.ct that will make the visual mode of 
perception redundant and create the need fora return to the modé of 
perception common to an audile, tactile society. If this is the case then it 
suggests that areas of the world such as Africa, where the transition to 
a vi-ual mode of perception, through literacy and a print culture, are not 
complete, will have a dislinct advantage in the process of adapting them- 
selves to the situation created by the new media. 


There is also a political dimension of importance. Given McLuhan’s 
thesis that there is a correlation between our mode of perception and the 
nature of our social relations it follows thatthe political concepts drawn 
from the traditional African society, which have a wide currency in Africa, 
are to be associated with the mode of perception of that society. Thus 
the viability of such concepts will be related to changes in this mode of 
perception, and presumably ultimately strengthened by the advent of the 
electric media in Africa. 


Naturally all the arguments that are advanced are contingent on the 
occurrence of such media penetration. Itcan of course be objected that 
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such penetration, in any depth, isa long way off. Obviously the speed 
and depth of the penetration of electric media will depend on a variety 
of economic, political and general developmental factors. It is not the 
intention to deal here with such factors, orto” attempt to predict ‘the 
growth of electric media, but merely, in the light of the McLuhan thesis, 
to examine tentatively some of the effects of this growth when it occurs, 
and to relate the African mode of perception, as exemplified by the 
Negritude tradition, to that thesis. 


The Power of Print 


6 
-4 


The base point of McLuhan’ s thesis’ is his famous assertion that 
“the medium is the. message’. | | 


“This is ; merely, to say that the personal and social consequences 
of any medium—that is of any extension of ourselves result 
from the.new scale that is introduced into our affairs by each 
extension of ourselves or ,.by any new FeCnna ey: A 


. Thus any new medium, ‘any new ‘extension’ of ourselves and our 
‘senses, creates a new relationship between our senses and our experience, 
and‘in the process fundamentally alters social relations. It is McLuhan’s 
belief that the introduction of the phonetic alphabet, and more especially 
the subsequent introduction of printing were events in man’s ‘history of 
revolutionary consequence. Bythe introduction of printing, which con- 
solidated and -extended the effects of the phonetic alphabet, man’s mode 
of perception was considerably altered. Prior to the phonetic alphabet 
and the printed word,, man, according’ to McLuhan, lived in a world 
where there was an interplay of his senses. The auditory, the tactile, the 
visual sense, each complemented’ the others in achieving a ‘field’ mode 
of perception. No onesense was paramount, instead there existed a 
harmonious interrelationship. But the advent of printing, confirming ` and 
extending the tendencies implicit in phonetic ' writing, broke down this 
sensory interdependency and isolated and extended one sense alone in 
high definition, the visual sense. The alphabet has a unique character, 
“namely that it separates all meaning from the sound of letters, save-so 
far as the meaningless letters relate to meaningless sounds. So long as 
any other meaning is vested in sight or sound, the divorce between the 
visual and the other senses remains cs aa is the case in ali forms 
of writing save the phonetic alphabet’’.® 


Unlike the auditory sense that hasa simultaneity in its apprehen- 
sion of reality, vision tends to select and quantify experience ona linear, 
sequential basis. This splitting of vision away from the other senses, and 
in particular from ‘‘the magical world of the ear”, was thus of crucial 
significance. In the centuries that followed while literacy and the power 
of print gained in importance this extension of the single sense of vision 
wrought a great social change. With the disappearance of the ‘field’ appre- 
hension of reality and the effect of the extension ob vision came tndivi 
dualism and the detribalisation of society. a a a 


“For until men have upgraded the visual anoni communities 
know only a tribal structure: The detribalising of the individual] 
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has, in the past at “least, depended’ on an intense visual life 
- fostered by literacy, and by literacy of the alphabetic kind 
alone,”4 © | | a 


As the first mass produced thing, the “frst uniform and repeatable 
“commodity”, print also brought a visual homogenising of experience 
and “the relegation of auditory and other sensuous complexity to the 
background.”® It was a process that fostered linear, sequential habits of 
thought, and an approach to reality that sought to homogenise and 
orderexperience asthe printed, homogenised word was ordered on the 
page. The philosophy of Locke with its mechanistic tnterpretations, the 
theories of Newton, such as calculus, arc all, for McLuhan, examples of 
this attempt to order and rationalise all experience that was engendered 
by the typographic revolution and.the use of mechanical media. ~ 


Literate people became detached from the world around them, 
separated from their experience of it,, an experience they now sought to 
code and quantify. The unemotional detached ‘reasoning’-of Western 
man is thusa product of his: mode of experiencing. the world. -His 
auditory and tactile powers, stronger as sensory: extensions in terms of 
involvement, are dominated by his visual sense, and he analyses all 
experience as if it were detached and laid before him like the print on 
a page. The processes of homogenisation and quantification. assumed 
paramount importance. Moreover, the selective and quantifying -visual 
mode of perception created a belief in a.. uniform time, and a uniform 
continuous space in which events occur in a. successive order. Thus thé 
eye world is a cool detached world that divorces the object fromthe 
senses. By contrast the world of the earis a “hot” world: a “magical” 
world. The word “‘hot” is used to indicate that there is an intensive 
sensory interrelationship, anda participation in the experience under- 
gone. An oral culture depends on the resonant. spoken word and tehds to 
personalise experience, interrelating it with the whole. sensorium, and 
oe the auditory and tactile aspects of the experience as well as the 
visual. 


The Gutenburg revolution thus created a society that homogenised 
and quantified experience, while individuating and detribalising man. In 
the process it laid the basis for the market structure and the price 
system. i j : 


“Print, as it were, translated the dialogue ofstored discourse into 
packaged information, a portable commodity......It created the 
price system. For until commodities are uniform and repeat- 
able the price of an article is subject to haggle and adjustment. 
The uniformity and repeatability of the book......created 
modern markets and the price system inseparable from literacy 
and industry.’’6 a 


McLuhan quotes with approval the epigram of W.B. Yeats: 


“Locke sank into a swoon; 

' The garden died; 
God took the spinning jenny 
Out of his side.” 


~ 
- 


This portrays Locke as the. philosopher and “exponent of 
the visual, linear, sequential method, and the “garden” of a unified 
consciousness. Itis the garden of the sensory field of an audile, tactile 
society, with its simultaneity, and its instant relation to the whole 
spectrum of experience. The garden dies as the successive visual mode 
assumes dominance, creating the basis for technical progress (the spin- 
ning jenny), by the method of reasoning it introduces. The unified 
consciousness of tribal man is replaced by the visually dominated, tech- 
nologically oriented society. 


But if in Western Europe “the garden died”, a new “garden”. was 
discovered during the colonial era: Traditional African society exhibited 
the characteristics of a unified consciousness that had disappeared from 
the long literate, colonising societies. Thus the era of colonisation 
brought to Africa not only new social, economic and political forms that 
disrupted the pattern of traditional life, but a mode of perception that 
radically conflicted with the existent mode of perception. The audile, 
tactile world of traditional Africa, with its unified sensory field, was 
confronted by an ordered, linear world, where the visual sense was 
dominant, and where the emphasis was placed on ordered sequential 
reasoning. 


Experiencing thé world in totally different ways it was inevitable 
that the European and the African should find communication difficult. 
In Understanding Media McLuhan cites Forster’s A Passage to India asa 
“dramatic study of the inability of oral and intuitive culture to meet 
with rational, visual patterns of experience’.? The incident in the 
Marabar Caves is the critical point when Adela Quested’s reasoning 
cannot cope with the inclusive resonant field that is India. The ‘reason- 
ing’ of Western man is uniform and sequential, and is mistakenly 
identified with literacy, while rationalism becomes identified with a Single 
technology. Such reasoning cannot cope with the sensory field of 
experience. Thus there was a crisis of Communication in the meeting 
between European and African. The African, while impressed by the 
ordered, inventive, technologically advanced world of the European 
thought it a world without fire; its coolness, its detachment made it seem 
soulless. The European, on the other hand, easily identified the African 
as ‘primitive’, since the stress within the African culture on sensory 
values, long abandoned by the visual aestheticism of European culture, 
struck him as backward, though no doubt appealing. Communication 
presented a basic problem. In most cases communication was established . 
by training Africans in a literate print culture. But in some cases 
Europeans did succeed in reorientating themselves, and remastered the 
mode of experience of audile, tactile society. But such men then became 
strangers in their own culture. Men like Sir Richard Burton who 
understood and appreciated the audile, tactile world became estranged 
figures in European society, around whom legends grew. His society was 
unconsciously fascinated by his association with the “magical world of 
the ear”, yet at the same time trembled at his **excesses’’. 


Thus with the coming of the European a new mode of perception 
was brought to Africa, one that was completely at odds with the prevailing 


= 
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forms.. The print culture.was introduced into Africa; and its ramifica- 
tions gradually became felt. In Negritude can be found a confirmation 
of this cultural impact, for here can be found the voice of audile, tactile 
society. It is here, at first sight, perhaps surprising that the originators 
of the Negritude tradition, men like Leopold Senghor and Aime Cesaire, 
should be men who had undergone a process of education designed to 
assimilate them into the literate print culture of the European. But as 
McLuhan points out, the coming of print often brings schizophrenia. 


“No other kind of writing save the phonetic has ever translated 
man out of the possessive world of total interdependence and 
interrelation that is auditory network. From that magical 
resonating world of simultaneous relations that is the oral and 
acoustic space there is only one route to the freedom and 
independence of detribalised man. That route is via the phonetic 
alphabet, which lands men at once in varying degrees of 
dualistic schizophrenia.’’§ 


This schizophrenia attitude can be detected in the writers of the 
Negritude tradition, torn between their traditional African society, with 
its unified consciousness, and their love of French culture with its visual, 
segmentary bias. It was out of such emotions that Negritude was born. 


Negritude 


A study of the writings of Negritude shows that, as a cultural 
reaction to colonial arrogance, it vaunts a mode of perception that is 
asserted as specifically African; it is a mode of perception that is in 
essence audile, tactile, and at variance with the visual culture of the 
coloniser. For as a cultural movement it seeks a return to “the magical 
world of the ear” and to a unified field of sensory experience. Joseph 
Ki-Zerbo in writing on the African personality stresses that : 


“While ‘the West adopts a position of separation from nature, 
a position of logical and technical analysis of nature in order 
-to dominate her, the African has rather an attitude of partici- 
pation in nature and thus an attitude of participation in’ the. 
whole social body.’”® - 


There is, in the writings of Negritude, a concentration on the world: 
of the ear and on a unified field approach to the experience of reality. The 
use of Janguage, for instance, is not directed by the abstracting dictates 
of a print culture, but by the communication that the resonant spoken 
word establishes between the speaker and the listener. Samuel W. Allen 
observes in writing on Negritude: 


“The word, after focussing attention and providing certain 
basic informational] content, serves in its rhythmic utterance to 
achieve an emotional rapport between the speakers; it releases 
the imagination and leads thus to a deeply felt, mutually shared 
affective experience impossible at the essentially rationalistic 
level of an exchange of information ideas,” 
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Senghor briefly summarises the difference between the: visual print 
culture of the European and the audile, tactile world of the African in 
his assertion that “Emotion is Negro”. What Senghor is basically 
talking about is the unified consciousness of African society that makes 
the mode of experience affective. There is no separation of the senses 
from each other and from the world that is induced by the print culture. 
Instead there is an interrelationship, a harmony and an interplay that is 
an integrated sensory field—the “garden” of Yeats. 


“The African is as it. were shut up inside his black skin. He 
lives in primordial night. He does not begin by distinguishing 
himself from the objects, the tree or stone, the man or animal 
or social event. He does not keep it at a distance. He does not 
analyse it. Once he has come under its influence, he takes it 
like a blind man, still living, into his hands. He does not fix 
it or kill it. He turns it over in his supple hands, he fingers 
it, he feels it. The African is oneof the worms created on 
the Third Day—a pure sensory field.”™ 


It is noteworthy that Senghor explicitly uses the phrase “sensory 
field” in the way that McLuhan would to distinguish the African’s. 
apprehension of reality from the linear and’ analytical approach of the. 
European. For Senghor what is important about the African’s approach 
is the intimate relationship he establishes with the outside world, his: 
interaction with the ‘“‘object’”. There is no attempt to abstract or 
quantify. On the contrary there is a complex resonance, the creation of 
a “sensory field”. Speaking of African emotion Senghor says: 


“Our subject abandons his I to sympathise and identify with 
the THOU. He dies himself to be reborn in the Other. He 
does not assimilate, he is assimilated—Subject and object are 
dialectically confronted in the very act of knowing one another. 
It is the long caress in the night, an intimacy of mingled bodies, 
the act of love, from which the fruit of knowledge is born.” 


This method of apprehending reality is clearly distinguishable in 
Senghor from the European approach. In distinguishing between the 
two, Senghor points out the contrast between the ‘field’ experience of 
audile, tactile society and the detached, reasoning, abstracted experience of 
Visually oriented society. po X 


“sI think therefore I. am’, wrote Descartes, the Eùr opean par: 
excellence. The African might say, ‘I smell, I dance the 
Other.. I am.” 


“The life-surge of the Atrican, his self-abandonment to the 
Other, is thus actuated by reason. But here reason is not the 
eye-erason of the European, it is the reason-by-embrace which 
shares more the nature of the Jogos than ratio—Speech, which 
is the most. typically. human expression, does not cast the 
object, untouched, into rigid, logical categories. African 
speech, in raising itself to the Word, rubs and polishes things 
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to give them back their original colour, with their grain and 
their veins, shooting through them rays of light to restore their, 
transparency, penetrating their surreality, or rather their under-. 
lying reality, in its first freshness. Classical European reason is 
analytical and makes use of the object. African reason is 
intuitive and participates in the object’ .** 


Senghor thus makes explicit the division between the ‘“‘eye-reason’’ 
of the European and the “‘reason-by-embrace” approach of the African. 
The poetry and writing of other authors of the Negritude tradition 
supports this view. It dwells on the importance of the auditory sense; 
its language is the language of sound, Moreover it is concerned with the 
impingement of this world of sound, on this “magical world of the ear”, 
of the visual culture of the European. These elements are present in the 
poetry of Leon Damas, for example : 


“They came that night when the 
tom 
toms 
were rolling from 
rhythm to 
rhythm 
the frenzy 


of the eyes 

the frenzy of the hands the frenzy 
of the feet of the statues 

SINCE THEN 

how many like ME 

have died 


since they came that night when the 
fom 


toms 
were rolling from 
rhythm to 
rhythm 
the frenzy 


of the eyes 
the frenzy of the hands the frenzy 
of the feet of the statues.’’25 


_ Here Damas gives voice to the integrated sensorium of pre-literate 
society, a society where the auditory sense is of vital importance, reacting 
in iis yse with all other senses in a “frenzy” of emotional excitement. 
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The literate visual culture of the European invades this sensory field, 
enclosing its space in the limitations of visual quantification. As Damas 
laments in his poem ‘Limbe’ : 


“Yesterday, when I was torn up by the roots 

Will they ever know the rancour eating at my heart, 
They have stolen the space that was mine 

The customs, the days of my life 

The singing, the rhythm, the strain, 

The path, the water, the hut 

The earth, grey, smokey 

And wisdom, the words, the palavers, 

The ancients, 

And the beat, the hands, the beating of the hands 
And the stamping of feet on the ground.” 


Aime Cesaire is another Negritude writer whose work illustrates the 
point under discussion. In his well-known poem lauding those who 
have never invented anything, he is in fact rejecting the sequ:ntial 
rational approach of the European with its concommitant technical 
inventiveness, and praising the unified consciousness of the African. 


“Those who invented neither gunpowder nor the compass 
Those who never knew how to conquer steam nor electricity 
Those who have explored neither the seas nor the heavens 
But who know in its furthest recesses 

The land of suffering.” 


“They abandon themselves, possessed, by the essence of 
everything 


ignorant of surfaces, but seized by the movement of thing 
indifferent to counting, but playing the game of the world 
truly the eldest sons of the world 

porous to every breeze of the world 

flesh of the world palpitating with the very 

movement of the wor.d”’.?” | 


In the writings of Negritude therefore can be found evidence that, 
as McLuhan suggests, traditional African society was an audile, tactile 
society dependent for its apprehension of reality in which the simultaneity 
and resonance of the “magical world of the ear” was of great importance. 
The Negritude writers in reacting against colonial dominance. are react- 
ing also to aprint culture and ordered abstract ways of apprehending 
reality. Just as William Blake and other romantic poets of the early 
nineteenth century in England were opposing the divisive effect of print 
on the senses, so these African writers are recalling a past where an 
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integration of the senses was complete. Importantly it is a past that is 
also the present, for the influence of the phonetic alphabet and a print 
culture have not completely swamped the older patterns of perception 
as yet. This results in the sort of situation that Senghor points to when 
he quotes with approval George Hardy who wrote: “The most civilised 
African, even in a dinner jacket, still quivers at the sound of a drum’’.?8 
What is being expressed here is that although the African in question is 
“civilised” in the sense of having assimilated the forms of a print culture, 
nevertheless he is not yet completely anaesthetised by the fact that his 
visual sense has bzen extended alone in high definition. There still 
exists the possibility of an affective response to reality. 


The Media Revolution 


Presumably if the phonetic alphabet and print become the dominant 
influences, then the effects of sequential logic and of a detached vision 
will ultimately eradicate the traces of a unified consciousness; the garden 
will die as it did in Europe. But the existence and expansion of the 
electric media suggests that the future of Africa lies beyond the Gutenburg 
galaxy. It is the influence and effeet of these media that ultimately 
concern McLuhan. He believes that the new electric media, films, 
computers, gramophones, tape-recorders, radios and television are, by 
their operation, making the print culture obsolete and creating a new 
unified consciousness. In the context of this media revolution what 
Negritude reveals about the African mode of perception assumes a new 
significance. 


It is McLuhan’s contention that the advent of electric media has 
signalled the end of visual print culture and its orientation. By speeding 
up and unifying communication the electric media are breaking down the 
old patterns of perception. For the type of media in use do not call on 
one sense alone, but on all our senses, and thus undermine the dominance 
of vision, and with it the general format of Western culture that is a 
result of that dominance. While the media of the mechanical age of 
print extended only one sense in high definition, the electric media extend 
our whole nervous system. Instead of encouraging ‘perspective’ and ‘a 
point of view’ as did typographical segmentation the new media create 
again a sensory field of experience. Our senses moreover are now 
extended on a global scale. 


- “Our new electric technology that extends our senses and nerves 
in aglobal embrace has large implications for the future of 
language. Electric technology does not need words any more 
than the digital computer needs numbers. Electricity points 
the way to an extension of the process of consciousness itself, 
on a world scale and without any verbalisation whatever. Such 
a state of collective awareness may have been the preverbal 
condition of man. Language as the technology of human 
extension, whose powers of division and separation we know 
well, may have been the ‘Tower of Babel’ by which men 
sought to scale the highest heavens. Today computers hold 
out the promise of instant translation of any code or language. 
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“The computer, in short, promises by technology a Pentecostal 
condition of universal understanding and unity. The next 
logical step would seem to be, not to translate, but to by-pass 
languages in favour of a general cosmic consciousness which 
might be very like the collective unconsciousness dreamt of by 
Bergen.’”!® : 


In assessing the effect of electric media in The Gutenburg- Galaxy 
McLuhan argues that the externalisation of our senses brought about by 
these media will create what the scientist philosopher Teilhard de Chardin 
calls a “noosphere” or technological brain of the world. ‘‘Instead of 
tending towards a vast Alexandrian library”, McLuhan says, “the world 
has become a computer, an electric brain, exactly like an infantile piece 
of science fiction.”*° Thus just as the invention of typography had the 
effect of fragmenting our senses and of creating a detribalising effect, so 
the revolution involved with the introduction of electric media reverses 
the process, creating again a unified consciousness and retribalising man 
on a global scale. It isa revolution for which long-literate society is 
unprepared. Habituated to a visual orientation, and placing supreme 
confidence in the power of print such societies fail to understand the 
significance of the new media. Western culture might assert the need for 
unity, it might desire integration, but when suddenly faced with a social 
change that ushers in a real interdependence, panic results. Unless 
Western man understands the dimensions and ramifications of the new 
media revolution, McLuhan asserts, ‘‘We shall once more move into 
a phase of panic terrors, exactly benefiting a small world of tribal drums, 
total interdependence, and superimposed co-existence’’.24 —~ 


How does Africa stand in relation to this media revolution? If long 
literate societies are going to experience difficulties in adapting themselves 
to the exigencies of the new media because of their literacy, then it is 
arguable that less literate societies, not habituated to a print culture, will 
possess an advantage in the process of adaptation. Whatever the speed 
of the penetration of electric media in Africa, it seems certain that she 
will face the challenge of the retribalising process while the fragmenting 
influences of a print culture are still being felt. But it is possible that 
she will not have a chance to become habituated to a print culture before 
the electric media will be upon her. Given the background of Africa 
as a continent that has recently emerged from the audile, tactile mode 
of experience it follows that adjustment may indeed be’ easier, McLuhan 
himself indicates as much: 


“However backward countries that have experienced little permea- 
tion with our mechanical and specialist culture are much 
better able to confront and to understand electric’ technology. 
Not only have backward and non-industrial cultures no specia- 
list habits to overcome in their encounter with electromagne- 
tism, but they have still much of their traditional oral culture 
that has the total, unified “Seld” character of our new electro- 
magnetism. Our old industrialised areas, having eroded their 
oral traditions automatically, are in the position of having 
to rediscover them in order’ to cope with the electric 
age.” ~ l Ae a i 
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As a tradition Negritude would seem to indicate that the African 
mode of perception is more fitted for the reception of the electric media 
than that of the European. Thus the characteristics of African society, 
manifest in the Negritude tradition, that are a product of the field of 
mode of perception can be called on to help Africa to adapt to a future 
where electric media have become commonplace. 


The Political Dimension 


On McLuhan’s thesis the technology we use, in particular the way 
our senses are extended by the media in operation, has a significant 
impact on the ordering of our lives in society. Thus the flux of media 
in Africa can be expected to have a political dimension of importance, 


Many African countries are utilising political concepts drawn from 
traditional society. Many of the ideas of African democracy, ‘govern- 
ment by discussion’, ‘consensus’, ‘palaver’, are drawn from this source, 
as are many ofthe concepts involved in the theory of African socialism, 
such as ‘communality’ or ‘familyhood’. Such concepts in their involve- 
ment with traditional society are, on the above analysis, inevitably related 
to the audile, tactile quality of that society and its unified consciousness. 
Indeed it can be argued that these concepts are involved with the very 
nature of such a society. 


In a society where a sensory field type of awareness is paramount 
where there isa simultaneity in the experience of reality, the social 
forms that evolve can be expected to place the accenton unity and 
harmony. This isevidenced in the Negritude tradition where Senghor 
delineates the political concepts that parallel his cultural values. In 
common with these values the political concepts reflect the integration 
and harmony of a society whose members possessa unified conscious- 
ness. Senghor speaks with approval of the “palaver’” asa traditional 
method of government, where a premium was placed on free discussion 
followed by unanimity, that is on interplay and harmony. Likewise 
Nyerere’s concept of democracy stresses similar aspects of traditional 
society in its emphasis on discussion and consensus. Thus the basic 
characteristics of African democracy are involved with an audile, tactile 
world, and with a unified consciousness. 


The same is true for the concepts that are associated with African 
socialism. Senghor emphasises that traditional society was not collectivist, 
since that word implies an aggregate of discrete individuals. The society 
was communal. It was unified and integrated. Nyerere’s concept of 
ujamaa has a similar connotation. It is socialism based on the notion 
of the extended family, a social form that promoted unity and participa- 
tive interrelationship. It is a reflection of the unified sensorium of tradi- 
tional society. 


In the traditional value placed on the work process can be seen the 
integration of the individual into his experience, his participation in the 
object. The ethos of work in contemporary African thought stems from 
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the fact that in audile, tactile society work is part of a unified pattern of 
sensory experience. Senghor exemplifies this when he writes: 


“The African, feeling himself in unison with the universe, makes 
his work rhythmical, accompanying it with musical instruments. 
There are many thousands of work songs—peasant songs, 
shepherd songs, fishing songs, artisan songs~songs which 
accomplish the work. African work, African rhythm, African 
joy which becomes free from work by becoming free through 
work,’’*8 


The idea of equality, a vital concept in African political thought, 
is also involved with the audile, tactile quality of traditional sociey, 
where there was an interplay between all the senses on an equal basis. 
Such a society did have functional differentiation; men played different 
roles. But this situation must be distinguished from the linear hierarchy 
of relations that comes with the domination of vision andthe print 
culture, and the translation of roles into jobs. African society was class- 
less, as many thinkers have asserted, in the sense that despite a functional 
differentiation of roles there was an integrated harmony in social relations, 
a harmony that was a reflection of the harmony of the senses. Men were 
not quantified and categorised ina linear class structure that wasa 
product of the Gutenburg revolution. 


Thus many of the political concepts that Africa’s leaders are utilis- 
ing to mould the contemporary world are drawn froma society where 
a unified consciousness existed; they are a reflection and an indication of 
the integrated nature of the sensory experience in that society. The 
paradox is of course that these political concepts which are integrally 
involved with a certain type of sensory interrelationship are being 
actively promoted in a context where such an interrelationship is under 
attack. For while the political concepts of traditional audile, tactile 
society form the lingua franca of theoretical discussion in contemporary 
Africa, in the meantime the fragmentary and individuating effects ofa 
print culture are gaining strength. Thus political concepts that are a 
product of a society that depended on the sensory field mode of experience 
are being re-introduced at the same time thata mechanical print technology 
is growing in importance, and where a premium is placed on the aquisi- 
tion of literacy. 


This paradox could be said to account forsome of the functional 
disabilities that the concepts ‘in question experience. Where there is an 
attempt to operate and inculcate concepts that are naturally associated 
with a unified consciousness in a situation where the very consciousness 
is subject to the segmentary effects of the typographical revolution, there 
are bound to be difficulties in the way of effective implementation. This 
is not to suggest that these concepts therefore become redundant. But 
clearly there is a basic difference between a society where communality 
and the “‘palaver” are societal extensions of the prevailing mode of 
experience, anda society where the factors underlying their existence 
and efficiency are no more. Senghor insists on differentiating a communal 
society from a collective society preferring the former. But if the effect and 
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influence of the print culture is as important as McLuhan imagines then 
it is collective society that is a more accurate description of the type of 
social forms that would enjoy success. For the extension of the visual 
sense in high definition will segment and individuate relationships, making 
the organic unit of communal society very difficult to achieve. Likewise 
government by discussion and consensus becomes more difficult of 
achievement the more this unity is undermined by the fragmentary effects 
of print. 


Thus while a recognition of their conflict with the growing visual, 
linear, sequential mode of experience does not make these political ideas 
drawn from traditional society redundant, it does point to the stresses 
to which they are subject. There must be a conscious effort to make them 
operative; they do not any longer naturally emanate from society. This 
points to the fact that these concepts will be most effective where they 
are lived and experienced rather than understood as abstract theory. In 
a process of experiencing these political ideas there is a move towards a 
unified awareness of reality. Thus such concepts attain their full effective- 
ness when lived, as, say, in a ujamaa village. Here the spirit of ujamaa will 
relate directly to the experience ofthe people and will create itselfa 
species of unified awareness that can counter the individuating effects of 
a visual culture. 


But if at present these political concepts are at variance with the 
increasingly influential visual mode of experience, this situation is 
obviously temporary. For, as was seen, according to McLuhan the 
revolutionary effect of the electric media is to externalise our whole 
nervous system and thus to return us to a sensory field of unified 
experience. This suggests that the pressures that the political concepts 
of traditional society experience will disappear as the media revolution 
continues. In the context of a recreation ofa unified consciousness 
factors will operate to facilitate the implementation of the concepts that 
underlie African democracy and African socialism. Rather than conflicting 
with the mode of experience of society they will again form part of the 
pattern of perception. Indeed in the post-mechanical, post-print era they 
can themselves be seen as advantages possessed by Africa in the process 
of adapting itself to the new electric media. 


The advent of electric media in long literate societies will require 
a fundamental restructuring of their social forms. For their present struc- 
tures are a product of the visual, linear, sequential mode of experience. 
A reformulation of social structures will be necessary to produce forms 
suitable to the new context of perception. Africa will have the advantage 
of already possessing such structures, at the very least in embryo. 
Certainly she possesses a tradition of political thought that has continued 
to emphasise the social forms of an audile, tactile society. It will be an 
invaluable asset in the face of the media revolution. 


Conclusion 


For the above discussion it can be seen that if McLuhan’s thesis is 
accepted then the advent of clectric media will have important results 
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for Africa. The existence of a tradition like Negritude confirms McLuhan’s 
belief that African society was, and largely stillis, audile, tactile in 
character. Moreover many of the important concepts of African political 
thought are associated with the unified consciousness that characterised 
that society. They are in consequence difficult to operate in the context 
of growing literacy and an expanding print culture. But with the coming 
of the electric media a new unification of human consciousness occurs. 
Africa with traditions and political concepts drawn from an immediate 
past experience of audile, tactile society is perhaps uniquely qualified to 
face the challenge of the electric age. It is significant that McLuhan uses 
Conrad’s phrase “the Africa within’? to describe the effect of the new 
media in the extension of our senses. 
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Economics of Ibn Khaldun— 
A Selection 


SYED AHMAD ALI 


JEN KHALDUN was born in Tunis in 1332 AD. His family had left 
Spain for the safety ofthe Maghreb (north-west Africa) some 80 
years earlier, that is before the final elimination of the Moslem rule. 
For his youthful exuberance in politics, he landed in jail for nearly 
two years during 1357-58. Disgusted with the conditions of decay and 
degeneration around him, he left for Egypt in 1382, on the pretext of 
going to Mekka for the Haj pilgrimage. Instead, he stayed on in Cairo 
for the rest of his life. Recognition soon came to him with his appoint- 
ment as a university professor, and Supreme Court judge. Prestige 
He power came his way. Financially secured, he pursued his scholarly 
eanings. 


He was in Damascus at the commencement of 1401, when it was 
under attack by Timur. He managed to meet him on the outskirts of 
the city, and secured his safety in exchange for a geographical account 
of the Maghreb. This made him miserable, as it was a betrayal of his 
former patrons. In atonement, as it were, he sent a historical account 
of the Tartars, and a faithful assessment of Timur to Tunis. 


He died in Cairo in 1406. 


It is rare to find prestige, power, and scholarship combined in one 
person. Ibn Khaldun was one, according to some scholars. 


This study is based on his “Muqaddimah”, which forms the introduc- 
tion to his “History”, popularly known as “Kitab Al Pbar”. Although 
the “Muqaddimah” was completed in 1377, he was constantly improving 
it till his fast days. The “History” is not a scholarly piece of work, 
but the “Muqaddimah” is considered a work of some substance. Not 
much in it is original, but he had the great gift of a very penetrating 
insight into the essentials of the knowledge of his times, which he used 
to advantage. 


Intelligence, deep insight and a rare gift to weave a pattern of 
. some scholarship out of the extant knowledge have won him international 
acclaim because of the “Muqaddimah”, which has been widely read and 
commented upon. 


His reference to labour as the only source of value is a forerunner 
of Ricardo and Marx, early and late 19th century. Then, his analysis 
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of fiscal measures provides an outline of cyclic behaviour of the 
economy. 


He is considered ‘father of sociology’, because he had made con- 
siderable, and even path-breaking contributions, while his contribution 
to human geography is considered outstanding. In time sequence, Ibn 
Khaldun preceded all thinkers of his period, hence this title. 


His way of thinking has obviously been influenced by the stark 
reality of the desert. His economic thinking was then based on simple 
premises, from which he drew conclusions. Piomise is related to the 
harshness of one’s surroundings; but, that goes for all thinkers, for 
their thoughts are invariably always based on, and related to, their 
environment, like religions which basically cater to the needs of the 
region. 


However, the “Mugaddimah” already had something what later 
scholarship was to contribute. But, an assessment of Ibn Khaldun, as 
an economist, needs further research. 


A representative selection from the “Muqaddimah” will be discussed 
in what follows. 


Economic Framework 


“MAN needs food and security...Everyone tries to acquire goods... 
and what is acquired by one person is withheld from another, save 
through exchange. When a person is above the initial stage of develop- 
ment (where it was necessary to search for food with club in hand), he 
tries to earn a profit (by employing his labour), so that, by the Grace 
of God, he can acquire all he needs through barter...Rain, for instance, 
requires no human efforts, it benefits the fields, and so forth. (This 
is a reference to external effects). No doubt they help, but human 
efforts are essential complements...His profits will be (the source of) 
his livelihood, provided they (are enough to) satisfy his needs. If they are 
more (than required to satisfy them), there will be (a surplus, which will 
cause) capital accumulation”’.? 


Barter has reference to the simple economy of those days. “Profit 
is what a person obtains through his efforts and labour’; probably it is 
equated with earned income. 


“However, God created the two stones (minerals), gold and silver, 
as (measures of) value of all capital accumulation...When they (people) 
acquire other things, it is ultimately for acquiring gold and silver. 
Market fluctuations affect all other things, except these, (so) they are the 
measure of profit, property, and treasure.””+ 


“If (supply of) labour decreases on account of a fall in civilisation 
(population), God permits profits to go.’ This would affect capital 
formation. 
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This might be considered the theory of capital. Labour is the 
sine qua non of all. Bimetalism holds sway as the value of the two 
‘stones’ does not fluctuate with the market changes. All this might be 
considered primitive, but the maintenance of the dollar-gold parity shows 
that there is some substance in what Ibn Khaldun has said. 


Among the means of earning a living ‘‘commerce, like barter trade, 
travelling abroad (for commerce), hoarding for sale when prices rise’ 
have been given. 


Status? is useful for securing property, because temporal and 
spiritual powers provide authority which can be used to secure free 
labour and gifts. Those who give feel that thus they secure protection 
of the temporal authorities, or they are serving God. 


Profit has been rather fully defined in the section dealing with 
‘Flattery and obedience often bring happiness and profit’, He says ‘the 
profit of human beings is the value obtained from (their) labour, (which) 
corresponds to the value (produced) by labour, the value obtained by 
other labour, and the demand for the product of labour. Increase or 
decrease in profit (in the above sense) depends on this (relationship)’’.* 


To explain this position, an example is given of persons holding 
religious office, e.g. judges, ‘muft? (interpreters of religious laws), 
priests, callers to prayers etc., who are generally not rich. This is be- 
cause “profit is the value obtained from labour, which varies according 
to the need (demand) for it. Some (type of) labour which is generally 
necessary for civilisation has a high price (value) and the need for them 
great’’.> The poor holder of religious office is not much in demand ! 


This is Ibn Khaldun’s theory of value, which shows how wages 
might be determined. Probably it is a forerunner of the labour value 
theories of Ricardo and Marx, with the improvement that Ibn Khaldun 
sees an inter-relationship between all kinds of labour, and the state of 
demand for their product. This very amply establishes that value is 
a function of a whole series of inter-related factors, but Ibn Khaldun 
has not been able to identify the share of each factor. This is certainly 
not 14th or 15th century economics, but most modern minus the identifi- 
cation part of it. This is probably the most important passage in 
the whole of the “Mugqaddimah’’, which is of interest to economic 
theorists. 


Agriculture receives a summary treatment, ‘‘over-indulgence’’® is 
to be avoided, possibly because there was more money in trade and 
commerce, as shown by the performance of various countries; and he 
was certain that the desert could never bloom. 


Commerce has been defined as “‘an effort to Increase capital by 
making a profit (used in its usual sense), by buying goods at a low price 
and selling them at a high price. These goods may be slaves, grain, 
animals, or textiles. The additional sum is profits (i.e. difference bet- 
ween the two prices). The attempt to make this sort of profit can be by 
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storing goods and holding them until low prices rise, which means a 
large profit. And, by transporting goods to another country where 
demand is greater than in one’s own where he bought them. This also 
means, a large profit. Buy cheap, and sell dear, the result is com- 
merce’’,? 


Buying low and selling high, by holding the goods for the market 
to rise, or by transporting them to a country where demand is high, or 
credit sale at a higher price which has been stressed in another section®, show 
the mechanism of ordinary market operations. But, the important 
thing is the concept of ‘credit sale’, which was likely to act as an induce- 
ment, and might be the forerunner of the ‘futures market’. 


A merchant is on a lower pedestal compared to a nobleman, 
because cunning etc. are involved in commerce; but, is this not the 
scholastic view? So, with buying low and selling high; or, inter-regional 
trade. Ibn Khaldun seems to have drawn heavily on the scholastic 
school.’ Reference to ‘large profit’ is just an exaggeration. 


In discussing the quality of goods a travelling merchant should 
handle, Ibn Khaldun suggests that they should be of “medium quality” 
as they are ‘‘most needed”. While “bringing goods from a far-off 
country, over an unsafe route, is advantageous, and most profitable”. 
A convincing argument in regard to both these matters has been given,” 
Scholastics had already expressed a similar opinion. 


Hoarding of food grains in anticipation of a price rise is an evil.” 
This is an Islamic concept similar to a Jewish law. But, there are 
things on which people spend freely irrespective of price. To illustrate, 
Ibn Khaldun relates the story of a judge who chose the “customs 
duties on wine” as his salary, and concludes that taxes can easily be 
put on goods which people willingly buy for their enjoyment, and do 
not worry about the price.4 Apparently, he was conscious of the 
inelastic nature of demand for some goods. If this is true, it is a great 
advance. 


Recession, reflation, and a cheap food policy have been discussed in 
the following words: 


“When prices of commodities like eatables, cloth (etc.) fall, or capital 
formation slows down, and the merchant is not able to gain from 
fluctuations, profits drop, and this is related to the duration of 
the situation. (That is the degree of price fall and drop in capital 
formation would depend on the length of duration of the period 
of recession-) (Consequently), market in these particular goods 
slumps, merchants slacken their activities, and lose their capital, 
(again depending on the length of the recession). 


“And, this situation may be considered in the case of the grain 
(trade). When it (grain) is cheap, the condition of the far- 
mers and grain producers, connected with various stages of pro- 
duction, is adversely affected owing to meagre profits, and its 
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scarcity, or capital formation becomes small, and they have to 
spend from their capital, and their condition worsens, and they 
become poor and indigent. 


“Consequently, the condition of millers, bakers, and others con- 
nected with grain, from its sowing to consumption, is (adversely) 
affected. 


‘Similarly, the condition of the soldiers is adversely affected; as 
their sustenance is provided by the ruler (government) from the 
grain of the farmer tilling the rent-free (state) land. 


“So, revenue from tax on land (land revenue) is (becomes) small, 
and the soldiers are unable to provide military service, and 
the ruler stops their salary, and their condition deteriorates. 


“Very low prices (as during depression) destroy the livelihood of mer- 
chants dealing in these things, so do very high prices (as during 
inflation). Rarely they may lead to capital formation owing to 
hoarding, which may bring in large profits. (But), it is modest 
prices, and rapid market fluctuations that provide people with 
livelihood and profit’. 


In conclusion, Ibn Khaldun says that a low price of articles of food 
is not economically sound, but of social and political importance. This 
is because the farmer has no incentive to increase production, with its 
beneficial effects, but, as against this social and political considerations 
have also to be taken into account. This matter is left here. 


‘Modest prices’, and ‘rapid market fluctuations’ make no sense; for 
the one refers to stable, the other to unstable conditions. Nowhere has 
the mechanism of exchange been discussed, though its basic principles 
are already contained in Islamic literature.*® 


Currency and Finance 


In discussing the religious duties of the caliphate, Ibn Khaldun 
says, inter alia, that “the duty of the mint is to look after the coins 
used in transactions, to guard them against counterfeiting, or other 
defects...to ensure standard quality, purity...and...proper weight...which 
are determined according to independent judgement...and used as a guide 
and standard...” 1 


It has not been shown as to how the ‘independent judgement’ is to 
be formed. 


Alchemists were practising forgery in disguising cheaper metals as 
gold and silver.44 This might have been the reason for emphasising the 
‘duty of the mint’, There are many minerals, but gold and silver are 
universally used for business transactions as a measure of value; this is 
a clear hint at bimetalism. 
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.So much on safeguarding the value of the currency. 


A look at finance now. 


“At the start of the dynasty, low taxes yield a large revenue, while at 
its end, higher taxes yield a (relatively) small revenue. The 
reason is that when the dynasty follows the principles of 
religion, it levies only such taxes as are allowed by the religious 
law...They are low taxes... 


“Consequently, when cultural and economic activities expand, the 
number of individual assessments increases...total revenue from 
taxes (likewise) increases. 


“The rulers become sophisticated...Bedouin attitude and simplicity 
lose their importance . (social) customs and needs become 
varied...Consequently, individual incidence of taxes on the sub- 
jects...Increases. 


“In order to raise a large revenue from taxes they are increased (to 
meet rising expenditure), ...Taxes continually rise to keep pace 
with a similar rise in luxury and many (diversity of) needs 

.. Finally, the subjects are gradually over-burdened with heavy 
taxes.. .Consequently, the subjects lose interest in social and 
economic activities...a number (even) refrain (altogether) ...re- 
sulting in a fall in revenue from taxes . which are often raised.. 


“In the end...taxes reach the limit.. All cultural activities cost more 
...expected (anticipated) profits are not realised. Thus, while the 
tax revenue falls the individual incidence of taxes rises...At last 
the civilisation is destroyed, because there is no incentive for 
cultural activity... 


“In order to generate cultural (includes economic) activity, the 
most powerful incentive is to reduce taxes as far as possible on 
those who can engage in them...’’.1° 


This is an important policy statement made five centuries ago. 
As for ‘taxes as are allowed by the religious law’, there is no restriction 
on levying others as presumed by Ibn Khaldun. 2 Ty regard to the last 
paragraph, it might be asked if differential rates of taxes have been 
hinted; if so, how far are they compatible with religious law? ‘Dynasty’ 
for us should mean state; ‘cultural activity’ includes economic activity. 


In the following section®!, Ibn Khaldun has pointed out that to 
augment the revenue customs duties are levied, and these accelerate the 
destructive process. 


The state’s participation in trade is not desirable, because the 
farmer and the merchant cannot compete on equal terms. So, it isa 
self-defeating process, because economic activity slows down as a result 
of decreasing participation at first, then almost total withdrawal of the 
farmer and the merchant. And, this leads to destruction.” 
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In discussing the reduction in the allowance paid by the ruler (state) 
to his entourage (government servants now), it has been shown that 
economic activity is generated through government spending, as the 
dynasty (state/government) constitutes the biggest market. This simply 
means that a restriction on the circulation of money would be followed by 
a slackening of economic activity. Ibn Khaldun has not said if over- 
heating of the economy might be damaging, presumably he would on the 
basis of what he has said about high prices in the last but two paras in 
the Economic Framework. 


Nationalisation is not favoured.” Unrestricted private enterprise 
is desirable as it leads to progress of ‘civilisation and culture’. But, 
‘corvee’ (unpaid work) is against religious law. The problems of distress 
sale and purchase?! have been briefly touched. Finally, -ruin awaits 
violation of what he says. 


Islam allows national'sation for the pubtic good, and forbids 
distress sale and purchase,” 


Taxation policy®® is to be based on justice so that the burden 
can be easily borne, and the tax revenue is to be equally justly disbursed. 
No favours are to be shown in collecting/levying taxes. This is far ahead 
of what the scholastics of the pericd and even later economists were 
talking about. 


Prosperity and Depression 


“No one person can provide all the necessities of life alone, so 
cooperation for social well-being is essential. And, what is produced 
through group cooperation satisfies the needs of a much larger num-: 
ber.’’27 


‘Group cooperation’ has been shown to include all kinds of people 
doing a different work, the sum total contributing to the end result. 
This is astraightforward division of labour, which can lead to larger outputs 
than required for the community or group. So, a smaller number can 
produce the required output, and the rest of the labour force could be 
ee over to producing luxury and export goods, according to Ibn 

aldun. 


Continuing he says that “when population increases, the supply of 
labour increases, so luxury increases, along with increasing profits, and 
indulgence in luxury increases, and crafts are created, whose value rises... 
So, a city with a larger population excels another with regard to the am- 
ount of profits, and the extent of prosperity, because its habits of (indulging 
in) luxury are not found there...”.?? 


Adam Smith (1723—90) may have got his ideas about division of 
labour from Ibn Khaldun, but the concept is already there in Vishnu 
and Vasishta. Even today north Africa favours a large population, but 
does not seem to realise that once its labour is trained, it will be more 
than enough to process its resources. 
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Population, Labour, and Machinery 


Ruins of great cities convinced Ibn Khaldun of the existence of a 
high order of civilisation, which fell into decay as the population started 
thinning out, and the number of persons of the working age fell off. 


He has all through associated a high order of civilisation with a large 
number of persons of the working age."® Nevertheless, export trade is 
given due importance.”® 


From the point of view of public health also a large population is 
good, as when it moves it circulates the air, and keeps it fresh, but a 
small population lets the air stagnate.*? 


But, he has pointed out that a large population could be a burden, 
because in the last days of the dynasty it is afflicted in various wavs and 
dies out.*4 : 


He is not at all clear about his views on population, though he 
could be, considering the vast knowledge he had. 


Labour is indented from far-flung parts of the state, and to aug- 
ment its power, pulleys and other machines? are employed on construc- 
tion sites. Jbn Khaldun was aware of the usefulness of machinery as a 
complement to human labour. 


This has been a very sketchy account, and perhaps does little justice 
to Ibn Khaldun, but, it is probably clear that his thoughts had been 
influenced bythe various stréams criss-crossing the Semitic world. The 
novelty is that he has nowhere betrayed if any particular stream had 
come his way. Ti 
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Education and Manpower Planning 
in India 


M. RUTHNASWAMY 


AT a meeting of students and teachers recently organised by the 

YMCA to discover the thoughts of the students on their present 
discontent student after student got up to decry the education they had 
received which only led to frustration. The question was asked of 
them why if they thought there was nothing worthwhile in the higher 
education they had received they took to it at all. The students 
replied that it was because of the high value placed by employers ona 
B.A. degree— one woman student going so far as to say that a B.A. degree 
improved their chances of marriage. Why is there so much un- 
employment among the graduates of our universities—the chief cause of 
the feeling of frustration of which the students complain? The cause 
of all this frustration and failure, it seems to me, is that there has been 
little or no planning for our youth and their future. 


One would have thought thatin this era of planning into which 
the Government and people of India have so enthusiastically entered, 
one of the first things the planners would have done was to organise the 
collection and collation of statistics on the number and kinds of employ- 
ment available for the educated youth of the country atthe higher 
levels, secondary and university, professional and technical. But nothing 
of the kind seems to have been done, The Planning Commission has 
no organised Bureau of Statistics attached to it—a defect recently 
referred to by the London Economist. 


The Fourth Plan Report, while admitting that “manpower is not 
homogeneous but has to concern itself with different categories such as 
doctors, nurses, engineers, agricultural graduates, and craftsmen each 
having its own level of education and specialisation”, has expressed 
itself in the chapter on manpower unable to estimate the manpower 
required for all employments except for only important categories 
mentioned. 


Thus it has estimated that the number of doctors will increase 
from 102,000 in 1960-69 to 138,000 in 1973-74. But even so by the 
end of the Fourth Plan period India will have a doctor population of 
1 to 4,800—a very low ratio compared to that of other civilised 
countries. Of nurses the figure of 61,000 for 1960-69 is expected to 
increase to 88,000 in 1973-74. Of health sanitary inspectors the increase 
will be from 2,000 to 3,200. In the medical services, therefore, there is 
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no fear of the supply exceeding the demand, no danger of unemploy- 
ment. Although the provision of doctors to meet the demands of a 
population of 550 million will take decades at the present rate of pro- 
duction, there is a greater possibility of a considerable increase in the 
provision of nurses and sanitary inspectors who can, in a shorter period 
and with a relatively modest cost, be provided, especially as they are 
more urgently needed to ensure the health of the population. 


_ For agriculture and animal husbandry, the Fourth Plan Report 
has ` produced estimates only of agricultural and veterinary graduates. 
The number of agricultural and veterinary graduates is expected to be 
65,000 and 15,500 respectively. But what the prosperity of agriculture 
and animal husbandry requires-is not graduates who mostly find: 
a refuge in State agricultural and veterinary services concerned mostly 
with administration but subaltern training in the science and art of 
agriculture and animal husbandry, of the sons of farmers and farmers 
themselves concerned directly in agricultural production and cattle. 
‘care. For. them there should be a large number of agricultural schools— 
one for each district at-least—with model farms and cattle stalls. Of 
agricultural schools: there is not -a word in the chapter on -manpower in 
the Fouth Plan Report. ~ an Ca 


On engineering also there is the same preoccupation with the 
production of graduates and diploma holders, unemployment among 
them. being a notorious fact. The remedy adopted by Governments 
and approved by the Planning Commission is to restrict. the number 
of- admissions to engineering colleges and polytechnics. It is on the 
tempo of industrial expansion that this policy of admission to these 
institutions of higher education in engineering is determined. But 
industrial expansion or restriction cannot be ascertained - beforehand. 
And the production of engineers cannot be determined by such empiri- 
cal methods and it takes five years to produce an engineering graduate— 
a period which does not take into account the rise or decline of industry. 
which may bea matter of a year or two. As for any temporary un- 
employment of engineering graduates, one cannot understand why the 
Government does not employ them in the management branch of 
industries after putting the graduates through a year or two of manage- 
ment and business training, instead of officials (in the case of public 
enterprises) and members of the family or the caste of the proprietors/. 
managing directors of private enterprises. These engineering graduates, 
with management training, could with profit to industry be employed. 
This is done in France where most managers of industries, private and 
public, have had higher engineering education. 


For the rest, in the absence of reliable statistics—the Dantiwala 
Committee appointed by the Planning Commission has testified to the 
unreliability of unemployment figures—one can go only by general 
impressions. There is wide unemployment among ordinary arts and 
science graduates. The obvious remedy is to restrict admission to 
those who are really fit and not merely qualified to enter university 
colleges, their fitness for higher education being watched and tested, 
as for instance, by their love- -of reading books,’ beside theit textbooks, 
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during their high school period. But that cannot be done because of the 
vast numbers knocking at these doors and because of the public pressure 
behind them. Refusal to admit large numbers of them into university 
colleges would only add to the unrest among students. The real 
remedy is to provide alternative avenues of education which would 
lead to gainful employment, long before they reach the age of admis- 
sion to universities. At the end of the middle school and at the end 
of the high school stages pupils who have notthe qualifications or the 
aptitude for umiversity education should be syphoned off into junior 
and senior technical schools. Such schools should be near at hand— 
one junior technical school at every panchayat union centre for 
training in agriculture of village industries, like that of the cartwright? 
the carpenter, the blacksmith (turned into a mechanic) for the making 
and repair of simple agricultural implements and other mechanical 
work. And one senior technical school, one in each taluk for train- 
ing in all kinds of skilled work such as those of fitters, welders, 
mechanics. And to make this subaltern technical education attractive 
and prestigious education in literature and ` general knowledge (history, 
geography and elementary science) should find a respectable place. 
The 3,260 and odd vocational technical schools now in operation are 
woefully insufficient to solve this problem of unemployment among the 
uneducated youth of the country. 


Beside the unemployed there are the under-employed for whose 
education suited to their requirements provision must be made, 
‘Otherwise a vast quantity of human resources. would be unused to 
the detriment of the country. And there are so many of them. Of 
their number there is more certainty. As the Dantiwala Committee 
observes: “In an economy like ours there would be considerable 
seasonal. unemployment or under-employment.” Although the exact 
number cannot be ascertained one would not be far wrong in estimata 
ing that the agricultural labour force, including self-employed farmers 
and landless labourers, would not be less than 100 million. What kind of 
education should be provided for them? Obviously education towards 
literacy will be the first requirement. The literacy of this adult popula- 
tion could -be achieved in the next 10 to 15 years if some quick 
method of making adults literate like the Raisam method which claims 
to make an adult literate in three months could be used and the large 
number of unemployed graduates could be used as teachers in this 
adult literacy campaign. As for technical education to be provided to 
them it must be related to the work the unemployed and under-employed 
of. the villages could be employed in—as in the building of rural roads 
(75,000 miles of them still to be provided), the construction of drink- 
ing water wells (400,000 villages yet to be provided with pure drinking 
water), rural housing to convert‘the huts and hovels in which the 
rural population now live into houses fit for human habitation (60 
million of them according to one plan report) and cottage and small- 
scale industries modernised and to be set up as panchayat union centres, 
The technical education required for such rural unemployed and under- 
employed would be of an elementary kind making the old village crafts- 
men, carpenters, cartwrights, masons, bricklayers work for modern 
conditions using modernised tools and techniques. 
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Although allthis has been written for India and Indian condi- 
tions, as these conditions and needs are to be found in all developing 
countries in Africa and West Asia, I hope it will not be consi- 
dered out of place in a journal like this. 
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SHANTI SADIQ ALI 


INDIA AND AFRICA 


Indian Military Capacity in Developing World: India, according to a US 
Government sponsored study entitled ‘‘Arms Transfers to Less Developed Countries” 
and prepared by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, appears at the top in the 
“high” capability category for the next 5 to 10 years, with Israel, Argentina and Brazil 
at the second level. In Africa the UAR and Rhodesia are ranked at a lower level of the 
“moderate” category, while Algeria, Morocco, Jordan, Syria, Ethiopia and Tunisia are 
rated as having “a low capacity”. In the last category—“‘very low’-—-17 countries appear, 
mostly Africans. The study says the nations in the “high” category will find it easier to 
operate and maintain sophisticated aircraft, major warships, missiles and ground systems 
than countries in the lower brackets, who, if they procure large quantities of very ad- 
vanced systems, will have to rely on either foreign or mercenary personnel to maintain 


them.” 
—Associated Press, Washington, Sept. 2. 


Journalism Course for Developing Countries: Dr. I. P. Tiwari, Director of the 
Indian Institute of Mass Communications, inaugurating a journalism course on Sept. 2 in 
New Delhi, disclosed that students from Ghana, Nigeria and Uganda were among those 
enrolled from developing countries. Sponsored by their respective governments, the 
students will have all their expenses met by the Indian Government under-the Colombo 
Plan or the Special Commonwealth Assistance Plan. Designed to impart theoretical and 
practical instruction in the skills and techniques of journalism required in developing 
countries, the course lays particular stress on methods of disseminating new ideas and 


practices to accelerate the pace of socio-economic change, Dr. Tiwari said. 
—Patriot, New Delhi, Sept. 3. 


India, Japan to Collaborate in Third World: After three days of deliberations 
in Kyoto, Indian and Japanese industrialists ata joint meeting with the Press said the 
field of their cooperation could well cover “as wide a world as one girdling Latin 
America, Africa and South East Asia.” A joint statement issued at the end of the con- 
ference identified some projects like the “setting up of high transmission lines, certain 
equipment and components which can be fabricated in India for fertiliser plants, sugar 
mills, pumping sets, transport and communication equipment needed for projects in third 


countries”. : 
> —Press Trust of India, Kyoto, Japan,. Sept. 6. 
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Gandhi Statue Unveiled in South Africa : Mr. C. C. Desai, member of Parliament, 
unveiling a statue of Mahatma Gandhi in Ladysmith, Natal (South Africa), put up by 
the Sanatan Dharma Sabha (a Hindu religious sect) said that the Gandhian idee] of non- 
violence was an active force and not a resignation from all real fighting against wicked- 
ness, It had, he said, no room for “cowardice or even wickedness”, He asked Indians 
in South Africa to endeavour constantly to promote racial unity and equality without 
violence or bitterness to anyone, and reminded them that “‘self-help is the best help”. 

—Reuter, Sept. 6. 


Ladysmith is the region where Mahatma Gandhi evolved non-violence as a 
political ideology for the first timein history. Public opinion in India was generally 
against Mr. Desai visiting South Africa. 


Libya Expels 12 Indians : Gen Muammer Gaddafi, head of the Revolutionary 
Council of Libya, announced on Sept. Sin Tripoli that 905 foreigners, including 12 
Indians with “high salaries”, had been expelled, in line with the Government’s policy of 
“reducing foreign influence on Libyan life and affairs”. 

— Associated Press, Tripoli, Sept. 6. 


Mrs. Gandhi on Non-aligned Conference : On the eve of her departure for Lusaka 
to attend the non-aligned conference, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, India’s Prime Minister, told a 
large gathering at Palam airport that ‘‘countries like India which have to go far 
and stand on their own feet and face many dangers are meeting in Lusaka. At 
such meetings big questions are not solved. But they provide an opportunity 
for leaders of Asian and African and other non-aligned countries to meet each other and 
exchange their thoughts on facing their difficulties”. 
—BPress Trust of india, Sept. 7. 


(See Documentation, page 273, for full text of Mrs. Gandhi’s speech at the Non-aligned 
Conference. See also under “The Lusaka Conference”, pp 194-203) 


` Mes, Gandhi Meets President Kenyatta : On Sept 11 Mrs. Gandhi made a brief halt 
in Nairobi to meet President Jomo Kenyatta at his homein Gatunda on her way back 
home from Lusaka. While parrying questions on the subjects discussed between them 
Mrs. Gandhi said she could not visit Kenya" immediately but she might do so-at a later 
date convenient to both the leaders. Asked about Kenya’s attitude towards Indians, Mrs. 
Gandhi said? this was’a complicated issue and “we cannot deal with it atthe air- 
port”, 
; —The Hindu, Madras, Sept. 13. 
On her arrival at Delhi on Sept, 12, Mrs. Gandhi told newsmen the Non-aligned 
Conference “went off very well” and denied there was any shiftin India’s Hanoi policy. 
Referring to the hijacking of civilian aircraft by Arab’ commandos, she said it was an 


“extremely wrong thing, to do”. 
—Press Trust of India, Sept 12. 


A 
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Sardar Swaran Singh, Minister of External Affairs, who returned along with Mrs. 
Gandhi, said : “The fascist regimes and colonial and imperialist powers will have to take 
new note of the strong feelings among the Asian, Latin American and some European 
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countries besides, of course, African countries about matters affecting their indepen- 
dence”, 

—IĪndian Express, Sept. 13, 


India Enters African Diamond Market : India succeeded for the first time in getting 
a foothold in the African diamond market—till now monopolised by Western developed ` 
countries—when it bought recently raw diamonds worth Rs. 10 million in Ghana. 
Announcing this at a press conference in New Delhi on Sept 13, the Chairman of the 
National Mineral Development Corporation, Mr. Bhagwan Singh, said following the 
purchase of diamonds from Ghana, the Ghana Government had entered into an agree- 
ment with the NMDC under which India would be permitted to participate in all future 
diamond auctions in Ghana which ‘produced three millior carats of diamonds a year. 
London diamond dealers had untilnow acted as intermediaries. x Mr. Singh indicated 
that the NMDC might succeed in entering the diamond market of some other African 
countries, though an effort made in Congo (Kinshasa) had not been successful. There 
were however offers from both the Congo and Ghana for joint mining ventures, The 
annual import of diamonds by India is worth Rs. 200 million and export of polished 
diamonds is worth Rs. 300 million. 
—Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Sept. 14. 


Indian Heads UN Group: Mr. M. Dubey was elected Chairman of the Group of 
77—-an informal grouping of developing countries at the UN—on Sept 18. His term will 
last till the current General Assembly completes its work on matters relating to the 
Development Decade. 

: — Press Trust of Inaia, Sept. 19. 


Foreign Minister on West Asian Situation : Speaking at a luncheon for UN 
correspondents in London on Sept. 25, India’s External Affairs Minister, Sardar Swaran 
Singh, reiterated India’s views on West Asia. “A peaceful settlement is possible’, he 
said, “only by implementing the Nov. 22, 1967, Security Council Resolution and by 
recognising the just rights of Palestinians which have been ignored by the international 
community.” He suggested that it was Israel and not'the Arabs who were holding up 
the peace talks under the auspices of the UN envoy, Dr. Gunnar Jarring. The situation 
in Jordan, he said, was very complicated but added: “We have great sympathy for the 
‘suffering and hardships the Jordanians have faced over the past few days. We must not 
forget that the question of a Palestinian nation is the basic question and the real pro- 
blem”. He lamented the fact that whereas other issues where’ Governments were involved 
received attention from the international community, ‘for obvious reasons, the question 
of Palestinians had not received its due attention. f 


(See also under North Africa: Arab-Israel War; New Soviet Proposals, p. 56 ) 


Finance Minister Deplores Inequitous Terms of Trade : India’s Finance Mini- 
ster, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, addressing the Assembly of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank on Sept. 21 in Copenhagen, made a plea for the expansion of non- 
project assistance which. he could not see as being less desirable than project lending. 
“No such thought confused our minds during the days of the Marshall Plan and when 
the World Bank assisted industria] countries,” he said. “Nor does it accord with 
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common sense to argue that fertilisers, fertiliser raw materials, steel or components for 
domestic industry do not contribute to efficiency and development.” 


On the subject of aid to developing countries, Mr. Chavan said “if aid was tied 
and repayments had to be made ina freely usable currency the debtors are bound to 
feel that their weak bargaining power is taken advantage of”. “We cannot,” he added, 
“continue to witness a deterioration in the terms of trade for primary products and 
restrictions against the manufactured exports of developing countries without the thought 
occurring to more and more people that there is something basically inequitous about 
the basis of commerce between the rich and the poor,” 

—The Times of India, New Delhi, Sept. 23. 


India retained its permanent seat on the IMF Board, Agence France Presse 
reported on Sept 23, following Japan’s withdrawal from the Board elections. The perma- 
nent seats were held by countries with the largest quota to the Fund : the US, Britain, 
West Germany, France and India, 


N 


(See also under Economic Co-operation: Africa Chief Beneficiary of World Bank, 
p. 28) i 


20 Countries Seek Indian Knowhow to Set Up Steel Plants: The Centra] Engi- 
neering and Design Bureau of Hindustan Steel Ltd., according toa Press Trust of India 
report of Sept. 25, received enquiries from about 20 countries in Africa, East and West 
Asia as well as South America for knowhow for setting up steel works, Among them 
were the UAR, Kenya, Ghana and Nigeria. 


UAR to Buy 5,000 Indian Lorries : The UAR, A/ Akhbar reported from Cairo on 
Sept. 24, will import a total of 5,000 lorries from India over the next five years, In addi- 
tion, the UAR will reserve 200 buses and 96 tugboats, the paper said. The two countries 
have a trade agreement based on payment in export items. India imports huge quantities 
of crude oil, wool and rice from the UAR. 


Indian Firms in Uganda : Speaking at a seminar in Calcutta on “India’s foreign 
trade with reference to the position of Indian labour-oriented exports in the context of 
worid demand” organised by India Internationa] Club, Mr. G.W. Kinuka, acting High 
Commissioner for Uganda, said trade between Indiaand Uganda had not always been 
balanced and it was appreciated that India had fora long time bought more than the 
Uganda Government was buying from her. Uganda was keen to redress this imbalance 
and was exploring what Indian products could be used in the country. He emphasised 
that the cardinal consideration often overlooked was that India was one of the few 
countries in the world whose training programmes were suited to the requirements of 
countries like Uganda. He cited various joint ventures now functioning in his country, 


` Praising India’s relations with Uganda, he pointed out-that by and large in his 
part of the world, certain Indian firms had not lived up to expectations. Deliveries of 
goods won on contracts had not been executed in time. The receiving parties had not 
been informed about the reason. To make matters worse, some of the failures were 
with regard to contracts won in global tenders and payable against IDA or World Bank 
funds, This attitude, he said, could damage the reputation of the country. 
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' Mr. B.R. Bhagat; Union Minister of Steel and ` Heavy: Engineering, ` addressing. 
the seminar, said he. would suggest the formation of a corps of -engineers and trained 
technologists for overseas assignments. He made it clear, however, that they should give ` 
an undertaking that. on completing their assignments they would return to. India. 
—The Economic Times, Bombay, Sept. 27. 


UN Silver Jubilee Celebrations : Beginning from Oct. 14 an eight-week pro- 
gramme was organised by the Government “to celebrate the UN Silver J ubilee which. 
included the issue of a commemorative stamp, a special feature film on 25 years of 
India’s association with the UN, seminars and lectures about the activities of the world 
organisation and jts allied agencies in educational institutions all over India. A publi- 
cation on the UN dealing with India’s participation in its activities was also released. 


Indians in Nigeria: Lt. Commander Albert Ajenko, leader of a 5-man Nigerian 
naval team who was in India to recruit marine officers and aircraft engineers and pilots, 
told a special correspondent of the National Herald, New Delhi, on, Sept. 28 that 
a number of Indians are-already serving in the Nigerian marine service as pilots, har- 
bour masters and marine officers and also inthe Nigerian airways. “All of them”, he 
said, “were doing well” and added: “They are accepted in our community as part of 
our country”. Indians are employed on a contract basis, on two to three-year terms or 
18 months at the end of which many of them are re-employed. 


President Nasser’s Death Mourned Throughout India : The news of President 
` Nasser’s death on Sept..28 sent a wave of shock throughout the country. During his 
three visits to India—in 1955 after the Bandung Conference, in April 1960 on a State 
visit and in October 1966 along with President Tito of Yugoslavia~-President Nasser had 
impressed the Indian people as a gentle but strong personality who had warm friendship 
for India and her people. As a unique gesture reflecting her high esteem for President 
` Nasser, India announced on Sept. 29 a three-day State mourning. Only on one other 
occasion did India observe State mourning for a foreign dignatory—King Tribhuvan 
of Nepal but that too for two days. 

The Indian President, Mr. V.V. Giri, who was touring the Soviet Union at the 
time, conveyed the nation’s sorrow to the acting UAR President, Mr. Anwar Sadat. He 
said President Nasser was not only uniquely the beloved leader of his own people but 
had come to be recognised as “tone of the foremost statesmen of the present century”. 
The Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, in her condolence message, said, “History will 
recall President Nasser’s unique contribution to the resurgence of his own ‘people and to 
the cause of the nations of the Arab world fighting for their liberation’. Expressing her 
personal sorrow, she said, “He was my father’s friend. Together they gave meaning and 
content to the concept of non-alignment. On the numerous occasions I had the privilege 
of meeting him, I was impressed by his sincerity, his simplicity and his total dedication 
to the welfare of his people as also his abiding concern fora just and peaceful interna- 
tional order“. Mrs. Gandhi also sent a message to Mrs. Nasser expressing her heartfelt 
condolences over this irreparable loss, A public meeting was held in New Delhi and 
throughout the State capitals of the country warm tributes were paid to President Nasser 
for his statesmanship, courage and devotion to the Arab and other causes. 


Prime. Minister Gandhi made an 8-hour stop-over at Cairo on Oct. 26 on 
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her way back home after attending the UN Silvér Jubliee session to pay. homage to the 
late President Nasser and offer her condolences to his family and the Egyptian people. 
The Egyptian Gazette, Cairo, of Oct. 27 reported that Mrs. Gandhi confirmed that the 
close political and economic relations built up between India and the UAR by President 
Nasser would grow in the years to come. : 


On Nov. 9, the opening day of the winter session of Parliament, both Houses paid 
homage to President Nasser. In the Lok Sabha (Lower House), the Prime Minister, the 
Speaker, Mr, Dhillon, and leaders of all parties paid glowing tributes and in the Rajya 
Sabha (Upper House) the Chairman, Mr. G. S. Pathak, who represented India at the 
funeral of President Nasser, spoke of the universal esteem and affection in which he was 
held and which Mr. Pathak witnessed personally at Cairo. 


JOC Expert Team for Ghana: Mr. N. N. Kashyap, Chairman of the Indian Oil 
Corporation, told correspondents in Bombay on Sept. 29 that an expert team would visit 
Ghana soon to explore the possibilities of exporting oil anda wide spectrum of allied 
activities. A team from Ghana was expected in the meanwhile to come to India to see 
the IOC’s refineries. 

—The Hindu, Madras, Sept. 30, 


` India Ready to Supply Ships to Africa : Addressing the Annual General Meeting 
of the Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., the Chairman, Mr. S. Balakrishan Shetty, said action 
had been initiated to enter the export market for supply of ships to. African countries, 
and as a result of improved labour relations, ships are being built in record time. Strik- 
ing a positive note, Mr. Shetty said that as practically every shipyard in the world is fully 
booked for the next 3 to 4 years and leading ship-building countries are presently concen- 
trating on the construction of mammoth vessels, ‘This was the most opportune moment 
for us to project ourselves into the export maket—at least in the developing countries 
in Africa and South East Asia”. 


e 


—The Economic Times, Bombay, Sept. 30. 


India Increases Donation to UNDP: In a message to the Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Gandhi, Mr. Hoffman, United Nations Development Programme Administrator, thanked 
India for increasing its contribution to the UNDP for 1971 from Rs. 26,250,000 to 


Rs, 28,125,000. 
—United News of India, New Delhi, Oct. 1. 


Presidential Committee of World Peace Council Meeting : Delegates from 3] 
countries attended the meeting of the Presidential Committee of the World Peace 
Council which opened in New Delhi on Oct. 16. Representatives from Africa included 
M. Cruz Pinto (Guinea-Bissau), M. H. Rakotobe (Madagascar), M. B. Boubacker Seck 
(Senegal), J. B. Marks (South Africa), H. Fahmi (UAR). The meeting was formally 
opened by the Lt. Governor of Delhi. The President, Mr. Giri, and Mrs, Gandhi 
uddressed the delegates on Oct. 18. 


President Giri in his address to the delegates called upon the Big Powers to 
refrain from interfering in the affairs of small nations, according to the Press Trust of 
India on Oct. 19. Mrs. Gandhi warned against attempts at ‘‘economic colonialism” by 
rich countries to dominate the “weak countries” as also the presence of outside military 
forces. “We stand for the withdrawal of all outside military forces”, she said, adding 
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that this was not merely, in relation to the wars in West Asia and Indo-China but to the 
whole world. 
—The Hindustan Times, Oct. 19, 


In a resolution on West Asia, the Council expressed the view that ‘‘there is only 
one road to peace and justice—that is through the full implementation of the Security 
Council resolution. Another resolution described the signing of the agreement between 
the Soviet Union and West Germany as ‘‘an event of major importance”, while on Indo- 
China the Presidential Committee called forthe acceptance and implementation of the 
proposals put forward by the South Vietnamese Provisional Revolutionary Government 
in September. . The Council extended full support to the Organisation of African Unity 
and called upon “all anti-colonialists, anti-apartheid and anti-imperialist forces of the 
world to act together to put an end to Portuguese ens to all racist eee and 
to imperialism inthe wolrd”. _ 

— Press Trust of TN Oct. 19, 


Mr. Ramesh Chandra, Secretary-General of the World Peace Council, briefing 
the Press on Oct. 18, said the report had made a suggestion for the expansion of the 
Council’s organs., Every single movement of liberation in Africa and other places had 
either joined the Council or expressed an interest in it, he explained. 

—The National Herald, New Delhi, Oct. 18. 


Mr. J. B. Marks, earlier in a special interview to the left-wing daily Patriot, 
referred to the recent achievements of Mkontwasizwe—Spear of the Nation—the army of 
the ANC freedom movement, and two recent significant developments in South Africa— 
the students’ demand for immediate suspension of all restrictions on Mrs. Winnie 
Mandela and the women’s rally before the Johannesburg court where 19 people were 
being tried under the Terrorism Act. a 
Patriot, New Delhi, Oct. 16. 


+. 


Export Promotion Study : A detailed study carried out by the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research estimates India’s exports to 26 selected countries to go up 
from Rs. 3,750 million in 1968-69 to; Rs. 8,480 million by the end of the Fourth Plan. 
In Africa the countries surveyed were Tanzania, Uganda, Kenya, Ethiopia, Zambia, 
Malagasy Republic and Libya. The NCAER has also published individual country. 
reports providing information on the economy and import needs of all these countries. 
India’s exports to these countries at present account for 1/4th ofits total exports. The 
study regards joint ventures as being only ofa limited value for India as an export 
promotion method in the short term. 

~— The Hindu, Madras, Oct. 17. 


(Detailed information available from the Director-General, National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, Indrasprastha Estate, New Delhi.) 


Mrs. Gandhi Addresses UN General Assembly : Mrs, Gandhi arrived in New 
York on Oct. 20 ona 4-day visit in connection with the 25th anniversary session of the 
UN General Assembly. Soon after her arrival Mrs. Gandhi consulted President 
Kaunda of Zambia and during her brief stopover at London she declared that ‘India’s 
policy on arms for South Africa remains unchanged”, 


Addressing the General Assembly session on Oct, 23, the last ay of the 
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commemorative session, Mrs. Gandhi, the Press Trust of India reported, chided the 
Great Powers for denigrating and ignoring the UN simply because they were no longer 
able to direct and control its activities or use it as an instrument of national ends, These 
discredited policies of balance of power and spheres of influence, she reminded the 
Assembly, had brought the League of Nations to a sorry pass. 


‘ Conveying greetings “on behalf of one-seventh of mankind”— the people of 
India—the Prime Minister pledged her country’s support and loyalty to the organisation. 
She declined President Nixon’s invitation to dinner in Washington on Oct. 24. She met 
Mr. Edward Heath, British Premier, on Oct. 25 before she left for India. According to 
the United News of India, the issue of British arms sales to South Africa was understood 
to have been discussed. 


Uganda Delegation Welcomes Tie-ups with India : Mr. John Ruberantwari, 
Uganda’s Chief Pharmacist, was on a 12-day tour of India in October on the invitation 
of a 5-man Indian team that visited Uganda in November-December last year, Three 
Indian importers in Uganda, U. Patel, M. P. Patel and R.B. Patel, who were present at 
a meeting in Bombay on Oct. 24, praised the quality and pacKaging of Indian goods but 
were sore about the Government procedure which involved great delays, according to an 
Economic Times (Bombay) report. They felt, however, that India could obtain 75 per 
cent of the total Ugandan imports of drugs and medicines. 


LIC Closes Down Office in Kampala : Agence France Presse reported from 
Kampala on Oct. 25 that India’s Life Insurance Corporation had decided to wind up its 
office, because it is “reluctant? to compete with Uganda’s National Insurance 
Corporation. ` 


Joint Nuclear Bid with UAR : A Reuter report from Cairo dated Oct. 31 stated 
that the UAR and India are discussing proposals for cooperation in the feld of atomic 
energy and prospecting for atomic materials. The joint efforts, according to authori- 
tative sources, are expected to cover production of heavy water exploration for atomic 
materials, particularly uranium, and the establishment ofa training centre in the UAR. 
The final agreement will be signed in India later by Dr. Shazli Mohammed-el-Shazli, 
head of the atomic materials unit at the Egyptian Atomic Energy Commission. A 
standing arrangement between the two countries provides for the exchange of experts and 


technical expertise in the field, 
—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Nov. 1. 


Forced Marriages in Zanzibar : The Deputy External Affairs Minister, Mr. 
Surendra Pal Singh, informed Mr, Yashpal Singh in the Lok Sabha (Lower House) on 
Nov. 9 that President Nyerere of Tanzania had told the .Indian High Commissioner in 
Dar-es-Salaam that Zanzibaris had assured him that there would be no more forced 
marriages. Mr. Singh said : “According to information received, a Punjabi Sikh girl of 
Tanzanian nationality domiciled in Zanzibar was forced to go through a form of 
marriage with a minor local official against her consent and that of her parents. However, 
fortunately, before the marriage could be consummated, she was brought over from 
Zanzibar to the mainland. 

—United News of India, Nov. 9, 


(See also under East and Central Africa : U. R. of Tanzania) 
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Indians in Tanzania to Lose Trading Licences : Tanzania will refuse in future to 

issue trading licences to Indians, according to the Information Ministry in Zanzibar. A 
‘spokesman said on Nov. 10 this was recently conveyed to the Indian High Commissioner, 
Mr. Vijaya Raghavan, by the First Vice-President, Sheikh Abeid Karume, who was 
quoted as saying his Government could not tolerate seeing Indians controlling the 
economy. Claiming that the country’s Indian population did not “whole-heartedly” 
support the Government, Sheikh Karume said even those who took up citizenship by 

naturalisation were not legally entitled to enjoy equal benefits offered by the State. 

—-Agence France Presse, Nov. 11. 


India’s Attitude to Skyjacking : The Indian delegate in the UN General Assem- 
bly’s Legal Committee supported a resolution on Nov. 12 sponsored by 29 nations on 
the problem of skyjacking and the idea of an international convention through a pleni- 
potentiary conference to deal with the problem but stated that the inherent right of 
states to grant asylum could not be affected. 

-Press Trust of India, New York, Nov, 13. 


India Opposed to Increase in Salary of UN Staff: India’s delegate, Mr. J. N. Dixit, 
speaking in the Assembly’s Budgetary Committee on Nov. 12, criticised the proposal to 
give an 8 per cent increase in the emoluments of the UN professional staff. 
Demanding that the UN salary structures be revised downwards, he pointed 
out that in New Delhi they were getting emoluments almost equal to those of 
the Chief Justice of India. Mr. Dixit’s remarks followed, according to the Press Trust 
of India, India’s criticism in the previous week in the Group of 77 against the developed 
countries’ attempts to get professional staff salaries increased while at the same time 
curtailing developmental activities on grounds of economy. 


Indian Elected. Chairman of UNESCO Executive Board: Dr. P. N, Kirpal, a 
former Secretary in the Education Ministry, Government of India, was elected Chairman 
of the Executive Board of UNESCO. He is the third Indian to hold this office, the others 
being Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, former President of India, and Dr. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar. 


—The Times of India, New Delhi, Nov. 17. 


Commonwealth Statisticians Meet : The 7th conference of Commonwealth Statis- 

ticians was inaugurated by the Prime Minister, Mrs. Gandhi, in New Delhi on Nov. 16. 

More than 100 delegates from 20 countries were among the participants inthe 13-day 

conference. Mrs. Gandhi in her address underlined that cooperation among member 

countries was essential for the survival of the Commonwealth and would alone help to 
“make its relevance to each of its members”. 

«Press Trust of India, Nov, 17. 


Afro-Asian Writers‘ Conference : The fourth Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference, 
which began its four-day séssion in New Delhi, was inaugurated by Mrs. Gandhi on Nov, 
17, Earlier Mr. Youssef el Sabai, Secretary-General of the Conference, said ata Press 
conference that the delegates would primarily discuss the role to be played by Afro- 
Asian writers in the face of “imperialist aggression in different areas of these 
continents”. i 
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A declaration unanimously adopted on the concluding day ‘condemned” the 
attempt by world imperialism headed by US imperialism to crush the forces of socialism 
and national liberation movements by brazen armed intervention”, and said, “We are 
against the imperialist induction of arms in various areas of tension—in Asia, Africa and 
West Asia—in order to make Asians fight Africans”, It demanded that historically 
recognised frontiers should not be disturbed by. the use of force or the threat of force 
and urged that the UN should be strengthened by making its membership more uni- 
versal. 


In separate resolutions, the conference denounced aggression in Indo-China and 
Arab countries, and the colonial regime in South Africa as well asthe Portuguese 
colonies. Another resolution proposed the setting up of an Afro-Asian news agency and 
exchange of publications through the creation of an. Afro-Asian documentation centre. 
The establishment of 3 Coordination bureau to distribute Afro-Asian literary translations 
and scholarships for the exchange of writers were also recommended. It was decided to 
hold the next conference at Alma Ata in the Soviet Union during the second half of 
September 1973. 


—Press Trust of India, Nov. 20. 


+ 


Foreign Minister on Bases in Indian Ocean : Sardar Swaran Singh, Minister of 
External Affairs, replying to a call-attention notice in the Lok. Sabha (Lower House) on 
Nov, 19 on the reported move by the Governments of the USSR, the UK, and the US 
to acquire bases in the Indian Ocean, said the information at present available was that 
the British Government had certain communication and staging facilities in the Indian 
Ocean area. The UK and US Governments concluded an agreement in 1966 to create 
similar facilities on certain islands in the British Indian Ocean territory. India’s view 
opposing the creation of these facilities had already been communicated to the two 
governments. 


As for the USSR, according to the Government’s information, it had no 
military bases in the Indian Ocean. Sardar ‘Swaran Singh gave a categorical 
assurance that India was not giving any weightage to the Soviet Union in respect 
of shipping or cruising facilities in Indian territorial waters. He repudiated the sugges- 
tion that India was instrumental in bringing about the agreement between Mauritius and 
the USSR about certain fishing rights. He also denied that the Soviet Union had built 
a base on Sokotra Islands, about 1,000 nautical miles from Bombay, and said there was 
no confirmation of the report that the Soviet Union had entered into a secret agreement 
wih Pakistan for creating a base on Gwador Island, off Karachi. According to his 
information the Soviet Union had agreed to give some technical help for port develop- 
ment there. : ; 


—Press Trust of India, Nov. 19. 
(See also sande UK, US, USSR and Africa; nee sven Conference and Mauritius) 


Power Plant Contract Won in Malawi : The Indian Consents for Power Projects 
Ltd. won another contract for the supply of the entire 66 KV equipment for two substa- 
tions in Malawi, the Press Trust of India reported on Nov. 23. The 66 KV switch-gear 
will be manufactured by Bharat Heavy Electricals, a constituent of the Consortium, and 
the rest of the equipment by private industry. 


+ 
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Meeting of Afro-Asian Rural Reconstruction Organisation : A four-day meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Afro-Asian Rural Reconstruction Organisation, 
attended by 11 delegates from Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Iran, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, 
South Korea, Malaysia, Morocco and the UAR, began in New Delhi on Nov. 20. The 
Conference decided that there should be a bigger exchange of agricultural experts and 
latest information about technical achievements in the agricultural field among the 
nations in the region. Projects like extension of assistance on the lines of the Colombo 
Plan and training of Afro-Asians in rural co-operatives and the small-scale industrial 
sector would also be taken up shortly. 


Mr. A. P. Shinde, Minister of State for Agriculture and Food Production, assured 

India’s full cooperation to the organisation in sharing technical knowhow, providing 

technical assistance by sending engineers and training personnelin India. The organisa- 

tion, which has a strength of 27 members, decided to hold its fourth session in Ghana 
in October 1971. 

—United News of India, Nov. 23. 


Ghana Interested in Technology. : Ghana’s Minister for Rural Reconstruction, 

Mr. A. A. Munifie, said ina Press statement that his country was interested in the 

technology of rice production adopted in India. He said he was very much impressed by 

the progress made by India in the field of small-scale industries and would be discussing 

with the Government of India the possibility of collaboration in assisting Ghana in 
setting up similar industries. 

—Patriot, New Delhi, Nov. 23. 


India Main Consultant for Small-scale Industries : Mr. K.L. Nanjappa, Develop- 
ment Commissioner of Small-scale Industries who Jed the Indian delegation to a seminar 
on organisation of industrial services held at Tashkent from Oct. 12 to 27 under the 
auspices of the UN Industrial Development Organisation, reported on his return that 
“India has emerged as almost the sole consultant to developing nations on the organisa- 
tion of small-scale industries”. He listed Afghanistan, Iran, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
the UAR, Ghana, Tobago, Nigeria, Liberia, Trinidad, Surinam as some of the countries 
being assisted by India in establishing small-scale industries and industrial estates or 
conducting techno-economic surveys. Some 22 countries are availing of the training 
facilities offered at the Hyderabad Small Industries Training Institute, Mr. Nanjappa said. 


Twenty-one countries participated in the seminar which made some important 
recommendations on the development of small-scale industries, l 
—The National Herald, Nov. 23. 


India Supports Guinea : President V. V. Giri, in a message to President Sekou 
Toure of Guinea, on Nov. 27, deplored the attempt by foreign agencies to violate the 
sovereignty and terriforial integrity of his country and said: “We hope the strong resent- 
ment generaied in the world community will restrain these adventures. You have our 
full sympathy and support in your efforts to resist this interference in your internal 


affairs”. : 
—United News of India, Press Trust of India, Nov. 27. 


New Indian Envoys in Africa : Mr. Gurbachan Singh, Indian High Commissioner 
to Kenya, presented his credentials to President Kenyatta on Nov. 17. 
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Mr. Saura Kumar Chowdhury, India’s Ambassador to Kuwait, has been 
appointed High Commissioner to Malawi replacing Mr. Madan Mohan Khurana, who: 
has been posted to Argentina. 


Mr. Dharam Deva, Chairman of the International Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Laos and leader of the delegation to Vientiane, has been appointed High 
Commissioner for India to Uganda in succession to Mr. Rajkumar Raghunath Sinha, - 


Mr, Ashok Nandial Mehta, Indian Ambassador in Kabul, has been appointed 
High Commissioner to Nigeria, in succession to Mr. ‘Sekheripuram Gopalakrishnan 
Ramachandran. 


Mr. N. Keshavan, Counsellor in the Indian Embassy at Brussels, has been 
appointed Ambassador to Madagascar in succession to Mr. A, R., Seth. 


Mr. Jagat Singh Mehta, former Director of Perspective Planning in the Ministry 
of External] Affairs, has been appointed High Commissioner to Tanzania to replace 
Mr, Vijaya Raghavan, who is due for retirement. 


New Envoys from Africa : Mr. Addimau Tesemma, Ambassador of Ethiopia to 
India, presented his credentials to President Giri in October. Other Ambassadors- 
designate from Africa who are scheduled to present their credentials to President Giri on 
his return to New Delhi include Mr. J.U. Nzeza, Ambassador of the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, Mr. S.K. Kimalel, High Commissioner of Kenya, and Mr. E.K. 
Wapenyi, High Commissioner of Uganda. 


AFRICAN UNITY 
7th OAU Summit Conference 


On Sept. 1, the seventh meeting of OAU Heads of State and Govern- 
ments, was inaugurated in Addis Ababa by Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 
Fourteen countries were represented by Heads of State: Presidents Micombero 
of Burundi, Ahidjo of Cameroon, Bokassa of Central African Republic, 
Tombalbaye of Chad, Maga of Dahomey, Macias of Equatorial Guinea, (Emperor) 
Haile Salassie of Ethiopia, Ould Daddah of Mauritania, (General Gowon) of Nigeria, 
Numeiry of Sudan, Presidents Nyerere of Tanzania, Obote of Uganda, Kaunda of Zambia 
and Dawda Jawaara of the Gambia, Ghana was represented by Dr. Busia, Lesotho ‘by 
Chief Leabua Jonathan and Swaziland by Prince Makhosini Dlamini—all Prime Ministers. 
Three countries were represented by Vice-Presidents: Mr. John Maseri (Botswana), 
Major Alfred Raoul (Congo People’s Republic—Brazzaville) and Mr. William Tolbert 
(Liberia). The remaining countries were represented by Ministers, while Mauritius was 
the only country which abstained. 


Haile Selassie’s Inaugural Address : In his inaugural address Emperor Haile 
Selassie underlined that a new era of understanding and cooperation had been ushered 
in, citing the reconciliation of Nigeria with the four nations—Tanzania, Zambia, the 
Ivory Coast and Gabon—-which had recognised Biafra and which took place at the 
Hilton Hotel shortly before the opening of the Summit; the restoration of brotherly 
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relations between the two Congos, the reconciliation of Mauritania and Morocco, and 
the signing of the border demarcation agreement between Kenya and Ethiopia (See 
Africa Quarterly, Vol, X No. 2, Quarterly Chronicle, p. 10.) 


He hailed the acceptance of the UN peace plan by the parties in the conflict in 

West Asia, but deplored the setbacks in the fight against racism and colonialism due to 

the alliance of colonial powers with racist regimes and to, the continuing Western 

support to them. He concluded by calling independent African states to wage a united 
struggle and to increase their assistance to the freedom-fighters. 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Sept. 2. 


Call for Harmony in External Policies : At a State banquet on Sept. 3 toasting 
African Heads of State Emperor Haile Selassie noted that in a short span of seven years, 
the OAU had proved itself to the world as an instrument “for our development anda 
living monument of our unity occupying an enduring placein the history of our 
continent”. {He said, however, “we should not be oblivious of the fact that the effective- 
ness of our organisation is dependent upon the degree of support it is able to command 
from its members”. The Emperor strongly recommended that African states co-ordinate 
and harmonise their external policies so that they could become “ʻa strong force to be 
reckoned with in shaping and determining the course of events in the world”. 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Sept. 5. 


U, Thant’s Address : In his address on Sept.1, the UN Secretary-General, 
U. Thant, raised the problems of Namibia (S.W. Africa), Rhodesia, apartheid and the 
Portuguese territories to underline the grave situation in Southern Africa and emphasised 
the need for the world body to meet the challenge “if it is to continue to serve effectively 
the purpose to which it is dedicated’. He charged Portugal with resorting “to a 
greatly increased use of armed forces as the tool of repression” and expressed his dis- 
appointment that despite the advent of a new Portuguese Government it had “stead- 
fastly refused to negotiate”. Apartheid, he ‘said, had been reinforced in Namibia by 
South Africa, while the Council of Namibia appointed by the UN to administer the 
territory remained a government-in-exile. The Afro-Asian resolution introduced in the 
Security Council on July 23 could strengthen the arms embargo only if it was imple- 
mented by all States but, he said, the minority regimes in Southern Africa were 
clinging to power because they were confident “their friends” would not abandon them, 


Soviet Pledge to OAU : In a message reported on Sept. 2 by the official Soviet 
News Agency, Tass, the Soviet Prime Minister, Mr. Alexi Kosygin, pledged “selfless 
assistance” to the African nations represented at the Summit of the Seventh Organisa- 
tion of African Unity and charged that Israeli occupation of Arab territories, Portugal’s 
African policies and arms aid to South Africa and Southern Rhodesia were all fund- 
amental obsacles to Africans seeking independence. 


Reporting from Addis Ababa on Sept. 2, Agence France Presse said African 
unity had been strengthened with the announcement of a ‘grand reconciliation’ between 
Nigeria and the four States which had recognised Biafra. Again, the choice of President 
Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia as Chairman of the Assembly was evidence of the drive 
for unity when Africa, which was at a decisive stage in its history, was preparing a big 
offensive against racist and colonial regimes. Concern over this was reflected, it wrote, 
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in the speeches of leaders including, Major General Yakubu Gowen of Nigeria; 
President (General) Jean-Bedel Bokassa of the Centra] African Republic, General Gaafar 
El Numeiry of the Sudan. 


Dahomey Strikes a Moderate Tone : The only moderate element, AFP said, was 
introduced by President Hubert Maga of Dahomey who noted with “satisfaction” that 
France was to re-examine its policy towards South Africa. Another leader from West 
Africa—President Ahmadou Ahidjo of Cameroon—after regretting the rejection of the 
Lusaka manifesto (See Africa Quarterly, Vol. IX No. 1) by minority regimes, said that 
while leaving the door open to a dialogue it was nevertheless urgent that the OAU’s 
Liberation Committee should be recognised and strengthened. 


Sale of Arms to South Africa Condemned : A resolution’ on Sept. 2 calling for a 
joint letter deploring the action of selling ‘or intending to sell arms to South Africa and 
for a visit by a team of African Foreign Ministers to dissuade such actions specifically 
famed France, Britain and West Germany. Dr. Mjorcgi Mungai, Foreign Minister of 
Kenya, who had sponsored the draft resolution at the Ministerial Council meeting (See 
Africa Quarterly, Vol. X, No, 2, Documentation, page 13) told an interviewer, according 
to the Associated Press, that it was designed to deter the “supply of arms to the 
oppressive and racist regime of South Africa”, The following countries ‘abstained from 
voting : Dahomey, Gabon, the Ivory Coast, Lesotho, Madagascar, Malawi, Niger and 
Rwanda. The Congo (DR) and Tunisia expressed reservations. Later President 
Tombalbaye of Chad on Sept. 19 stated he had voted against it “because we think 
it unjust to name certain countries and not others” (See also under West Africa : Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Senegal; Southern Africa : Malagasy, Malawi, Mauritius.) 


Significance of Abstentions + Western sources attached special significance to 
these abstentions. The decision of President Mobutu of Congo-Kinshasa, which is 
considered a power of rapidiy rising political as well as economic importance in black 
Africa, not to stand with the hardliners was regarded as a Clear gain for Pretoria. 


“Of the eight which abstained, two—Malawi and Lesotho— have already ‘madé 
the decision to take the risks of living within South Africa’s sphere of influence”, the 
authoritative Fleet Street Letter, London, commented on Sept. 17. “The motives for 
tiny Rwanda’s abstention are unclear anid unimportant,” but it pointed out that “the 
other five abstentions were by French colonies of significant size and authority—Gabon, 
Madagascar, the Ivory Coast, Niger and Dahomey. The first two are important 
because they lie in the southern half of Africa, while all five represent ‘a ‘Sizable chunk of 
the 14-member Francophone bloc”. 


“South Africa’s outward isektaw policy”, it commented, “was never intended 
to convert the whole of Africa to toleration of apartheid. It was aimed merely at break- 
ing down the unanimous wall of opposition to South Africa throughout the rest ofthe 
continent. In this respect it appears to be succeeding”, it concluded. 

—Fieet Street Letter, Sépt. 17. 


West German Denials : The Ethiopian Herald’ reported on Sept. 5 that West 
Germany repeated its denials of African charges of supplying arrs to South ‘Africa ‘in 
note delivered to President Kauinda. -But an OAU spoKesthiin refitted this by ‘sdying 

. “ainple evidence Confirming the $die-of drms‘by West G Siiani ytd South áfrica” bald 
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been found by the conference and further alleged that South African pilots had been 
trained in West Germany while several West Germans were employed in the manu- 
facture of poison gas in South Africa. 


Decolonisation and West Asia : A resolution on the decolonisation of Portuguese 
territories condemned the NATO countries for their “massive assistance” to Portugal. 
On Rhodesia, recommendations from last February’s 14th Ministerial Council meeting 
were adopted, including the one calling on the UN Security Council to apply Article 7 
of the UN Charter which provides for recourse to force, A resolution proposed by 
Senegal and adopted after a statement on the West Asian situation by the UAR’s 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Mahmoud Riad, reiterated its resolutions of September 1968 and 
September 1969 calling for the withdrawal of foreign troops from all occupied Arab 
territories to the line of June 5, 1967, in implementation of the Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242 of November 22, 1967, and expressed solidarity with the UAR. It appealed to 
all OAU member States to support the present effort of the UN special representative to 
implement Security Council Resolution 242 taking into account that it cannot be imple- 
mented conditionally or partially; and requested all OAU member-States to use their 
influence to ensure full implementation of the resolution”. 


An Ethiopian sponsored resolution condemned hijacking, while another demand- 
ed the release by Israel of the detained Algerians. The conference also decided to change 
the status of the Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration Commission—intended to solve 
inter-State disputes — making it an ad hoc instead of a permanent body. 


President Kaunda Explains Decisions : On Sept. 4, President Kenneth Kaunda, 
the Summit Chairman, announced the conference resolution deputing him to lead a dele- 
gation of the Foreign Ministers of Algeria, Cameroon, Kenya, and Malito dissuade Itlay, 
West Germany, Britain, the US and France from supplying or intending to supply arms 
to South Africa. Pres'dent Kaunda hoped that his mission would make an impact and 
drive home the idea that “Africa is now ready for action and is talking less”. He also 
disclosed that the OAU members would be willing to hold talks with Portugal on the 
liberation of its colonies “in a spirit of equality and brotherhood”. Meanwhile, 
President Kaunda said it had been decided to increase material assistance to freedom 
fighters so that they could intensify their struggle against colonialism and racialism. 


On the question of southern Africa, the President, said, according to the 
Ethiopian Herald of Sept. 5, that “at no time has the summit heard of any responsible 
leader voice the idea of chasing away the minorities into the sea. What Africa had been 
insisting and continues to insist is that the majority should rule”. 


The Organisation appealed, he added, to all suppliers of funds to the Cabora 
Bassa dam to desist from helping the “diabolical scheme” which was “designed to 
entrench colonialism in southern Africa.and to expand its tentacles to Mozambique as 
well as to move South African-troops to the dam areas on the pretext that they are 
safeguarding South African interests”, 


Agreement was also reached on ways of i increasing cooperation between the OAU 
and the UN as well as its specialised agencies, The Summit agreed, he added, on the 
total responsibility of the UN Security Council on Namibia (S.W. Africa) and called 
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_upon the organisation “to Jive up to its responsibilities”, The conference, he said, had 
also called upon Spain to-respect the Spanish Sahara’s right to self-determination and it 
was agreed to hold the 8th Conference of Heads of State and Governments in Kampala, 
Uganda, in June 1971. 


Criticism by Liberation Movements ; Earlier on Sept. 2 Mr. Marcellino Dos 
Santos, Vice-President of the Mozambique Liberation Front (Frelimo), speaking on 
behalf of nationalist movements, criticised African States for insufficient help which, he 
claimed, was “far short of their real potential”. He decried the title of “petitioners” 
given to them, adding that the time had passed when “liberation” was something to be 
“studied and debated” without the participation of liberation movements themselves. 
He lashed out at Western nations, hailed the support given to them by the socialist 
countries and ended up with an appeal to African leaders to “help discover the best way 
of accomplishing our duty.” < 


Obote Describes Summit as Most Successful: Uganda’s President, Dr. Milton 
Obote, told reporters on his return to Kampala that “this summit advanced the 
ptinciples of the OAU Charter more than any other summit since 1963.” 


On the selection of Kampala as the venue of the next summit conference, Dr. 
Obote said this was a recognition by the 41 independent African States that Uganda is 


a progressive and stable country, 
—The Ethiopian Herald, Sept. 5. 


Russia Welcomes Decision to Send Mission to NATO “Countries: Welcoming 
the OAU decision to send a delegation to Britain, France, West Germany and America 
to explain the OAU’s stand on Ahe proposed sale of arms to South Africa and generally 
to discuss the South African situation, Dr, K.A. Busia of Ghana said on his return 
to Accra in a press interview: “Iam particularly happy about this, assome of you 
may recall, when I suggested that the door should ‘be kept open for a dialogue; people 
who thought they knew foreign policy better than I, howled and screamed.* He 
added: “As I was able to point out at the meeting a careful study of the data 
supplied by the Secretariat of the OAU on the arms question on what African countries 
were doing with regard to financing liberation movements would tell anybody that there 
is here a case for very serious study. Because if the aim, as I said, is to assist the 
liberation movements, then what is being done, considered against the arms 
build-up in South Africa, is merely sending them to slaughter. So, he said, “we 
have got to rethink our position and I think the door to dialogue should be kept 


open.” ot 
—Daily Graphic, Accra, Sept. 7. 


OAU Delegation to NATO Countries 


A five-nation OAU delegation comprising the Foreign Ministers of Algeria, Mali, 
Zambia, the Cameroon, Kenya and the Secretary-General of the OAU, Mr. Diallo Telli, 
led by President Kenneth Kaunda left for Rome on Oct. 15 on the first lap of its mission 
to AND couatrie . Inan interview with Christopher Parker of the Times, London, 
before his departure, President Kaunda, replying toa question whether it would not 
have been fairer to -have directed more wrath against France than Britain, blamed 
certain sections of the British press for this charge as they would ‘like to find a scape- 
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goat. “I can reveal here,” he declared, ‘that certain orders we have with held were for 
purchases from France, until things are cleared,” Denying allegations of being anti» 
British, he said if the French, Russians, Chinese, East Germans or any nations in the 
East did what the NATO powers are doing, “I would be in the forefront of their 
condemnation” 


-~ 


He brushed aside the argument that arms are intended forthe defence of the 
Cape asa sirategic point in the Altantic Ocean, citing the disagreement of America—a 
country obsessed by the communist threat—with Britain on this issue, “America,” 
he added, “‘has got all this area in the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean“covered up.” The 
fact that Britain was no match for Russia, he went on, made it “very difficult to 
‘say that the Tories in Britain are not making a racial approach to Southern Africa, 
But by supporting minority regimes, (this) is the surest way of bringing communism 
to this part of the worid,”’ he said, 


Move to Expel Britain from Commonwealth : Regarding the African move to 
expel Britain from the Commonwealth, he said they had some backing, though not “very 
extensive at the moment”, But if they failed “we will have, of course, to think of 
other methods of containing the fight,’ he said. As for the time-table of countries 
under minority rule being liberated, he thought ‘‘Guinea-Bissau will go first, then 
Angola and Mozambique, after that Rhodesia. That’s why “South Africa is worried 
and sending troops to these countries. South-West Africa will follow later, and 
inevitably South Africa’s turn will come too,” President Kaunda predicted. 


OAU Pleased with Italy: In Rome after his talks with Signor Colombo, the 
Italian Prime Minister, who agreed to fpromote an investigation of the use of NATO 
arms in Portuguese Africa, President Kaunda praised Italy’s decision to withdraw 
financial support from the Cabora Bassa dam project in Portuguese Mozambique 
and also warmly praised the Pope for having received three African leaders of the 
liberation movements in Portuguese colonies in an audience during the summer, 
(After the international solidarity conference organised in. Rome ending on June 29), 
—The Times, London, Oct, 16, 


Pope Paul Sends Message to Kaunda Opposing Arms Sales to S. Africa: A 
Reuter report from Lusaka on Sept.4 quoted informed sources saying that Pope 
Paul had sent a message through Zambia’s High Commissioner in London, Mr, Peter 
Matoka, who had an audience ‘with the Pope in Rome earlier that week, to 
President Kaunda saying he was opposed to any ‘possible sale of British arms to South 
Africa. 


An Italian company, Societa Anonima Electrificazione (SAE)~a South African 
subsidiary which was to provide about £20m investment—withdrew it this May due to 
what _its spokesman described as “financial difficulties”. Observers, however, believe 
this was due to President Kaunda’s pressure on the Italian Government and Italy’s 
Jargest trade union organisation—Confederazione General Italiana del Lavor (CGIL)~ 
-which-had said that “the Cabora Bassa project is ecsene to perpetuate colonialist 
and racist control in sub-equatorial Africa”. 

—The Financial Times, London, June 6, 
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In South Africa the Italian Macchi jet trainer, of which the Vorster regime 
bought 60, is also being produced under the name of Impala. The Government 
plans to buy upto 250 of these home-made aircraft which, according to a Times 
(London) report of Oct. 23, are easily adaptable for use against insurgents. 


Outcome of Bonn Talks: The New Press Agency, Paris, of Oct, 29 referring 
to President Kaunda’s discussions in Bonn on Oct, 16 commented that “observers in 
Europe were puzzled by President Kaunda’s seemingly mild acceptance of Chancellor 
Willy. Brandt’s refusal to order West German firms to pull out of the Cabora Bassa dam 
project in Mozambique” as the West Germans have won one-third of the main contract 
totalling £128 million. But it ascribes this to the report that ‘the Chancellor is under- 
stood to have offered to contribute. to the funds of the Southern African liberation 
‘movements to the tune of £20 million spread over five years orso”. Evidently, it 
notes, “the plan is to increase the formal Zambian aid programme as from next year, 
the extra credits being secretly earmarked for allocation to -he guerrillas. Discretion 
over the precise sum to be given to each organisation and general responsibility for the 
administration of the West German subsidy is to be vested in Dr.~“Kaunda perso- 
nally”, 


The NPA ascribes this dramatic move to reports brought back. from Tanzania 
and Zambia in May by the Chancellor’s personal envoy, Mr. Heinz Kuehn, Chief 
Minister of North Rhone—Westphalia—who later said: “The Cabora Bassa dam 
‘project is more than just an economic investment; it also raises problems connected 
with the confrontation between black and white Africa,” Germany, he warned, could be 
involved in a new Biafra or Algeria. 


—New Press Agency, Paris, Oct, 29, 


f 


Mission to UK a Failure : In ee on Oct, 16 President Kaunda twice met-the 
‘British. Prime Minister, Mr. Edward Heath, both as leader of the OAU delegation and 
in kis capacity as'a Commonwealth leader. President Kaunda, according to the 
British press, maintained in his talks that- the Government was over-emphasising the 
Communist threat in. the Indian Ocean. Before leaving London for New York he 
reiterated that the American people were “more obsessed than the British with Com- 
müras threats, but they say there i is no threat e at al”, 


Although President Kaunda, accordine ‘to Bridget ` Bloom, the Finaneiat 
Times ‘Africa correspondent, said that he felt his British-visit had geen worthwhile, 
there was a sudden flare-up at his last meeting with Mr. Heath at a dinner on Oct, 16. 
According to. Zambian sources, the President could not anderstand why,, Mr. Heath 
appeared “obsessed” with the idea that African countries were trying “ʻio, push 
Britain around” on the arms issue. They were merely trying to express the African 
viewpoint. According to British sources, the President took as an affront to Zambia 
a remark made-by Mr. Heath to the effect that Britain had never criticised Zambia for 
trading with South Africa aronga Rhodesia... 6 


oe Another area of. disagreement with the Zambians, Bridget Bloom ponis aai 
“appears to have arisen over the possibility of a conference of Commonwealth Defence 
Ministers to examine alternative ways of. defending Southern African sea routgs 
which, according to Zambian. sources, was raised ‘several times by Mr. Mudenda, the 
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‘Foreign Minister, but was not taken up by Mr. Heath”. President Kaunda later 
suggested that Mauritius (see under Southern Africa : Mauritius) with which Britain 
already has a defence agreement, might be willing to take over the ‘role of Simonstown. 
Bridget Bloom however reported that according to British Government sources the 
Zambians at no stage raised the idea of a Commonwealth defence conference. The 
British press admitted that the Kaunda mission ‘had failed? to. Paanga Mr. ee 
arms sales policy, , 


Reporting from New York on Oct. 21 John Graham, US editor of the 
Financial Times, said Mr. Heath, who had nearly completed his talks with Common- 
wealth leaders, was known to feel that some progress had been made in the past few 
. weeks and in'private the African leaders had accepted that “‘there is no racialist basis 
‘to the British Government’s policies and some of, them at least no longer dismiss out 
of hand the strategic argument about the Indian Ocean”. In this connection, he 
added, ‘‘the Prime Minister is unlikely to be swayed by American coolness to the 
strategic importance of South Africa, especially since the US agrees that the us 
had some special responsibility for the Indian Ocean.” 

The Financial Times, London, Oct. 22, 


Robert Stephens, the London Observer’s correspondent at the UN, in a des- 
patch on Oct. 25 however wrote Mr. Heath found little support among the Afro-Asian 
-Commonwealth members'and none from the US for his strategic arguments about the 
Indian Ocean. “The State Department,” he pointed out, “this week again publicly 
reaffirmed America’s dissociation from the British arms sales policy,” He went on to 
Say that “among those Commonwealth countries bordering on the Indian Ocean, the 
‘majority appear to regard the spread of Soviet political influence in Africa because of 
‘Western association with South Africa as a a fay, more serious future danger than the 
ares of the Soviet Navy”, - 


* | 


Meeting with Nixon Cancelled : President Kaunda cancelled plans to - visit 
. Washington on Oct, 20 after President Nixon had at the last minute proposed a change, 
he toldan Afro-Asian group meeting in New York, in the long-standing appointment 
.to meet the OAU delegation. Dr. Kaunda told a press conference: “Iam sure it 
was known in Washington that I was representing the declarations of the Non-aligned 
‘Conference and the OAU to the General Assembly just one hour later.” be 

Partial Limitation of French Arms Sales to S. Africa : President , Kaunda 
arrived in Paris on Oct. 21 on the last stage of the OAU delegation’s mission, He told 
‘the press following talks with President Pompidou that France had agreed not to renew 
the present contracts to supply -helicopters-to South’ Africa’ and ‘to reconsider” the 
type of small arms it would sell to the South Africans and also the range of small 
armoured vehicles capable of being used against, civilians. . Although this did not mean 
that President Kaunda and his mission , considered the sale of major weapons, such as 
submarines and other warships, to South Africa as “being justified, he said he “very, 
very sincerely thanked” President Pompidou in the name of the African people for _ 
what he and the French people had done, k 
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Meanwhile, however, President Kanada said that no membek of the Common- : 
wealth wanted to. go any further ‘at the present time in its opposition to British pouiey 
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in southern Africa, On the other hand, any moves by the British Government to 
resume arms sales would bea step inthe wrong direction. ‘Any sale of arms may not 
be meant by the powers that sell them in a political spirit but they will be taken by 
South Africa asfevidence of political and moral support. South Africa is asking for 
this more than the arms as such”, he said, Dr. Kaunda drew a distinction between the 
mission’s reception by the British Government and by British public opinion, which he 
said had been very favourable, 


# 


South Africa Claims Self-sufficiency in Arms after French Announcement: Dan 
Van der Vat, the Times (London) correspondent inCape Town, reported on Oct, 22 
‘that the French Government is understood to have given South Africa advance notice 
of the undertaking on arms sales which President Pompidou gave to President Kaunda. 
The French announcement, he said, “also serves to add interest to the visit here last 
week of M, Pierre Messmer, Minister of Armed Forces under President de Gaulle, on 
what was described as a strictly private visit”. 


“Certainly,” he remarked, “the reaction of the South African Government to 
the French announcement that supplies of weapons which could be used internally 
would cease was uncharacteristically mild and prompt, and conspicuously lacking in 
surprise.” He quoted‘the Defence Minister, Mr. Botha, as saying: ‘South Africa 
already makes the weapons our army needs to’ combat terrorism which threatens our 
power... We are working on plans to broaden the range of our aircraft manu- 
facture.” 


. Dan Van der Vat felt that “a French decision to stop deliveries of helicopters 
after present orders. are filled will be something of a blow even though South Africa 
has enough for the present and could decide to make them herself. After the British 
arms embargo in 1964 South Africa bought more than 60 Alouettes and 16 Super- 
Frelons from France. These are ideal for anti-guerrilla operations as the Portuguese 
have learnt in Angola, and Mozambique”, he pointed out. . Recent purchases from 
France, he added, include 40 Mirage, 111 supersonic aircraft, some equipped with 
missiles, 2 i 

i —The Times, London, Oct, 23. 


Reactions to OAU Mission: The Government-owned Zambia Daily Mail on 
Oct. 21 in an editorial described the treatment meted out to President Kaunda and his 
mission in both Britain -and Washington as “disgusting”. It added: “Whatever the 
outcome of the OAU delegation’s mission Africa has had enough proof on this trip to 
know who are her enemies.” The paper concluded that an emergency meeting of the 
OAU should be called to review its policies and work out plans to ensure the survival 
of African States, 


The Times of Zambia said: “Big Power politics is a dirty, unholy game 
played on a stage full ‘of booby traps. Tt is ‘a means to an end which is very rarely 


honourable.” 
ae ©- +» —The Times of Zambia, Lusaka, Oct, 21, 


Addressing a mass rally several hours after returning ‘home on Oct. 22 from his 
tour of Europe and America Dr.{Kaunda said his.-mission had won much support in 
Britain among the people and newspapers excluding “the right-wing lunatics”, 
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He praised Britons who sent him goodwill meSsages after his television appeas 
rance and said : “We must not be racialists at all”, Regarding the mission’s activities he 
refused to comment and said it would first submit a report. 

—The Daily Express and Daily Telegraph, 


Reviewing editorially the ‘‘success or failure’ of the special OAU mission, the 
Nationalist (Tanzania) on Noy. 2 admitted that “by all reports no firm promises were 
extracted from the parties contacted, though on the whole a willingness to listen was 
encountered”. It drew a distinction between Western Governments and “the ordinary 
citizen who buys South African goods and who can ultimately carry out a boycott of 
southern African trade”. “It is he who”, the editorial pointed out, “by his vote sanctions 
government policies which strengthen apartheid.” Acknowledging that a cross-section 
of Western society was favourably disposed towards the African people’s struggle 
against apartheid, the editorial called for concerted efforts to enlist the support of the 
public in the West. “To do this Africa must not assume a low profile in Western 
societies; rather it must make a conscious effort to educate the population through the 


media about the struggle for southern Africa,” . 
~-The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Nov. 2. 


Describing the treatment meted out to the OAU delegation in London and 
Washington as “insulting”, the Daily Times (Nigeria) in an editorial on Oct, 23, recalling 
British action in Rhodesia, warned that Britain was again likely to ‘‘confront an astonished 
world later with a fait accompli’? and called all the Afro-Asian members of the Com- 
monwealth to boycott all future conferences until the arms deal is abrogated. 

OAU Mission to the West a Failure: Batuk Ghatani, the special correspon« 
dent of the H indu (Madras) in Africa, in a feature article considered the OAU’s mission 
to the West a failure. ‘Their cause,” he wrote, “is right, their diplomacy wrong.” 
Explaining this point, he writes: ‘‘President Kaunda could have been more effective 
in debate and argument rather than by getting involved in any emotional rumpus with 
the Western leaders.” He affirmed that this had resulted in a_hardening of Mr, Heath’s 
attitude. “Mr. Heath,” he adds, “will also have the Nixon administration’s blessings 
and, according to African observers, he is determined that Britain should enter intoa 
new defence treaty with South Africa for the protection of the Cape route.” 

America’s interest in Africa, he continued, is at present confined to mere 
military logistics. He describes at length how France had fully satisfied South Africa’s 
arms requirements before Mr. Pompidou announced his decision to ban further sales. to 
President Kaunda. “The French have a vested interest in promoting South Africa’s 
application for associate membership (of the EEC) and this,” he concludes, ‘is going to 


be Mr, Pompidou’s next job.” 2 
—The Hindu, Madras, Nov. 4. 


(See also under UN, UK and Africa; West Africa : the Ivory Coast and Gabon; 
and Southern Africa : Mauritius and Madagascar.) 


UN AND UN AGENCIES AND AFRICA 
25th Anniversary Session 


The 25th Anniversary Session of the UN General Assembly opened on 
Sept. 15 amid growing tension in West Asia and mounting demands that it be 
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given adequate powers td eriforce its decisions in the peace-keeping field. The 

Soviet Union and France have refused to help pay for UN peace-keeping operations on 

the ground that these were mounted without strict observance of the Charter provisions. 

In the case of the Congo operation and the UN Emergency Force in West Asia, this 

policy has created difficulties for the UN and brought: the organisation to the verge of 
‘bankruptcy, 

, The Associated Press correspondent, writing from New York on the eve of the 
session, pointed out that most members “feel that the organisation has lost the confidence 
of large segments of the public because of its inability to deal effectively with the Vietnam 
war, the Soviet military intervention in Czechoslovakia, apartheid in South Africa and. 
the lang West Asian confiict’’, 


- The session, "which began on Oct. 14 and continued till Oct. 24, was addressed 
by 84 Member States, among them 18 Heads of State and 24 Heads of Governments.. 


Nyerere Appeals to the West : President Nyerere of Tanzania, addressing the 
Assembly on Oct. 15, made a fervent appeal to the West to change the course of its 
present policies of support to the colonial regimes in Portugal and Southern Rhodesia. 
Freedom fighters; he said, had “exhausted all peaceful means” to redress their grievances 
and had taken to arms. Independent countries like Tanzania, he added, were “bound to 


support them” and warned that “Africa will become a hot front to a cold war” if Western 


powers continued to support and arm S, Africa and Portugal and Eastern powers made 
arms available to freedom fighters. - : ee 
> —Press Trust of India, New York, Oct. 16. 


. UAR Foreign Minister Charges US with Violating Pledge : Mr. Mahmoud Riad; 
WAR’s Foreign Minister, in his address on Oct. 16 charged the USA with violating its 
pledge ‘not to supply war planes to Israel while West Asian peace efforts were under way. 
“The US position means indeed that it does not seek a just peace, but rather seeks to 
impose capitulation on the Arab people.” 


> = President Kaunda Ridicules British Arguments : President Kaunda of Zambia on 
Oct, 19 ridiculed British arguments in defence of its intentions to supply arms to South 
Africa, He pointed out that South Africa wanted to use Western powers to further its 
own interests in southern Africa and north of the Zambesi river. On Rhodesia, Dr. 
Kaunda said Britain’s refusal to take swift and: effective measures against Ian Smith’s 
regime had resulted in “‘more repressive measures against the indigenous regime”. He 
also cancelled a meeting with the Secretary of State, Mr. William Rogers, which Washing- 
ton, the Agence France Presse reported, sought apparently as a substitute for a scheduled 
meeting with President Nixon. i - . -> 


Mauritius’ Support for British Arms Supplies :.Mr. Seewoosagar Ramgoolam, 
Prime Minister of Mauritius, expressed the view on Oct. 20 that “Britain be allowed to 
supply certain types of restricted naval defence equipment to - -South - Africa after prior 
consultation with Commonwealth countries, provided such equipment is not utilised to 
oppress or suppress African efforts to build a democratic Afri rica or to contravene. the UN 
Resolution”. 
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Sweden and Canada Back Afro-Asian Group : From the -non-Afro-Asian ‘groups, 
Sweden's Prime Minister, Mr, Olaf Palme, joined them on Oct, 20 in demanding that 
the international efforts to counteract racism and colonialism in South Africa be inten- 
sified and the Big Powers leave the small powers alone while the Canadian representative, 
Mr. G. Blair, on the same day called on UN members to apply saictions’ against 
Rhodesia ‘‘ever more stringently’ and do everything possible to cosp all the present 
loopholes. i 


(See also under Canada and Africa, p. 28) 


Israel Prepared for Continuation of Ceasefire: Mrs. Golda Meir, Prime Ministet 
of Israel, announced in her address on Oct. 21 that. her Government was prepared to 
continue the West Asia ceasefire ‘“‘without a time-limit”. But, she added, until the 
situation which obtained before the 90-day -standstill came into effect on Aug, 8 was 
restored, Israel could not be expected to.take part in peace talks under the auspices of the 
UN envoy, Dr. Gunnar V. Jarring. 


Soviet Union for Reactivising Jarring Mission : The Soviet Foreign’ Minister in 
his address on Oct. 22 calling for reactivisation of the Jarring mission, asked ‘the US and 
Israél ‘to stop quibbling about Egyptian ceasefire violations and get back to nesohe tons 
aimed at finding a settlement in West Asia. . 


U Thant, in a message on the UN. Silver Jubilee Day on Oct. 23, ad “the UN X 
has done well, but not well enough. It is unforgiveable that so many problems from the, 
past are still with us absorbing our energies and resources desperately needed for. nobler 
purposes” and added “it was time to make a fresh start.” ° 


Nixon’s Appeal to Soviet Union z President Nixon, urging Russia to help build: 
peace, said on Oct. 23 that the fundamental problems of war and peace could ‘only be 
resolved if the US and the Soviet Union’showed their goodwill and capacity for putting. 
their relations òn'a level with the aspirations of humanity. The British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Edward Heath, on Oct. 23 appealed for a more, practical approach to international: 
problems at the UN and urged an improvement in working methods and an end to waste 
of money. “Let us agree that the UN should concentrate on its vital role as a peace- 
keeper and an effective contributor to wong development”, he said. 
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: Mr. Hirsohberg, South African delegate, declared on Oct. 23 that supporters of 
the liberation movements ‘are deluding themselves if they believe that they speak on. 
behalf of the masses in southern Africa”, adding that the 15 million non-whites in 'his’ 
country “know that they are on the foad to self-determination and independence’ and 
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they welcome it”. — S l 
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tes Morocco Pleads for Palestinfans : Morocco’s Prime. Minister, M. Ahmed Laraki, 
in-his address emphasised that “there can be no just solution to the West Asian crisis, 
that does not take into account the struggle of two million Palestinian refugees”... 


« ` 
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(See under India and Africa for Mrs. Indira’Gandhi’s address tothe UN. j=- 


oo “The UN General Assembly ‘ended its Silvér Jubilee session’ with’ a: declaration 
Gutlawing colonialism and racialism and asserting the tight of the Svena countries 
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to close the chasm between their standard of living and that of the rich nations, -? ?--7::2 
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United Nations Declaration 
The following is a summary of the 12- -point declaration of the 25th anniversary 
of the UN which was approved by the General Assembly on Oct. 23. 


1. We reaffirm our dedicationto the Charter of the UN and our will to carry out 
its obligations. 


2. The UN has made an important contribution tothe maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, to developing friendly relations based on equal rights and 
self-determination and to achieving international cooperation in economic, social, cultu- 
ral and humanitarian fields. 


3. We will exert utmost efforts to develop friendly relations and cooperation 
among States, based on the principles of the sovereign equality of States and of non- 
intervention in the affairs of other States. 


4. We reaffirm our determination to take concrete steps to preserve international 
peace and security since many other problems, notably disarmament and economic 
development, are inseparably linked to it. 


5. Wecall on all Governments to renew efforts to achieve concrete progress 
towards the elimination of the arms race aimed at general and complete disarma- 
ment. 


oO 6. In spite of the UN achievements in decolonisation many territories, notably 

* South-West Africa (Namibia), Southern Rhodesia, Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea- 
Bissau continue to be denied self-determination “in deliberate and deplorable defiance 
of the UN and world opinion by certain recalcitrant States and by the illegal regime in 
Southern Rhodesia”, We recognise the legitimacy of the struggle of colonial peoples for 
freedom by all appropriate means at their disposal, j 


7. We strongly condemn the evil policy of apartheid, whichis a crime against 
the conscience and dignity of mankind and, like Nazism, is contrary to the principles of 
the Charter. We reaffirm our.determination to spare no effort, including support to 
those who struggle against it, in accordance with the letter and spirit of the Charter, to 
gecure the elimination of apartheid in South Africa. 


8. We pledge ourselves to a continued and {determined struggle against all viola- 
tions of human rights and fundamental] freedoms, 


9, Weare convinced that economic and social (development is essential to peace, 
international security and justice; we resolve to seek a better and more effective system 
of international cooperation’ whereby the prevailing disparities may be banished and 
prosperity secured for all, noting that ‘partial, sporadic and half-hearted measures will 
not suffice’. 


a, 


10, We reaffirm our intention to make full use of science and technology for the 
benefit of péoples everywhere “so that the developed and developing countries can share 
‘equitably scientific and technical advances, thus contributing to the acceleration of 
economic development throughout the world”. 


11. Noting that universality of membership has not yet been achieved we 
express the hope that non-members will accept the obligations of the Charter ‘“‘in the 
near future”, 
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12, Mankind is confronted today by a critical and urgent choice; either increased 
peaceful cooperation and progress or disunity and conflict, even annihilation. 





“We, the representatives of the member States of the UN solemnly observing the 
25th anniversary of the UN reaffirm our determination to do our utmost to ensure lasting 
Peace on earth and to observe the purposes and principles embodied in the Charter and 
express full confidence that the actions of the UN will be conducive tothe advancement 
of mankind along the road to peace, justice, and progress”. 


Call for ‘Arms Embargo on South Africa: On Oct. 13 the General Assembly 
called on all member States to “take immediate steps” to implement Security Council 
recommendations for an arms embargo against South Africa. The resolution was adopted 
by 99 votes to two (South Africa and Portugal), Britain, France and the US were 
among the nine members who abstained. 


The resolution had earlier been adopted by the Assembly’s Special Political 
Committee by 94 votes to two (Malawi and Portugal) and seven abstentions. Observers 
noted one change of attitude, that of Malawi, which abstained on the resolution after 
having voted against it in the Political Committee. 


_ South Africa’s Credentials Rejected : The General Assembly on Nov. 13 declined 
to accept the credentials of the South African delegation. The voting was 60 to 42 with 
12 abstentions after what a a Reuter report described asa bitter floor fight which went 

on for a day and a half. 


The President of the General Assembly, Norway’s Eduard Hambro, said after the 
vote, however, that the South African delegation could continue to sit at the UN, Agence 
France Presse added. 


Under the UN Charter the suspension or expulsion of a member Stateis only 
valid ifsuch a move has first been “recommended by the Security Council. Nigeria 
~ and.Somalia had challenged the right of South Africa’s UN delegation to represent the 
people of S. Africa originally on’ Oct. 23 and had requested the UN Credentials Committee 
to take up the question urgently. 


South Africa’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Hilgard Muller, however, in a radio interview 
onthe 25th anniversary of the UN on Sept. 20 had made it known that South Africa 
would stay in the UN as long as it was to the country’s advantage, Membreship, he said, 
provided an excellent opportunity for personal contacts with world leaders and access to 


important international organisations, 
—Reuter, Sept. 21. 


Trusteeship Committee Fund for Namibia : The General Assembly’s Trustee- 
ship Committee on Nov, 18 decided on the creation of a special fund to assist the-people 
of Namibia (S.W. Africa). The US and France voted in favour but Britain and the Soviet 
Union abstained on the draft sponsored by Burundi, Finland, Nepal, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Singapore and Zambia, The resolution was adopted by 10 votes to two (South Africa 
and Portugal) with seven abstentions, 

—~Reuter, Nov, 19, 
_ Lhe Tribune, Ambala, Nov. 20. 


* 
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On Oct. 10 the Committee had been asked to make an “independent study” of 
the activities of the West Germans in Namibia in response to a petition submitted by Mr. 
Mduruaba Kerina offSWAPO. 


The UN Trusteeship Committee on Nov. 18 also called on Portugal to grant 
independence to its African territories, “without further delay”. The resolution, sponsored 
by 35 Afro-Asian countries, was adopted by‘the Committee with 90 votes in favour, 17 
abstentions and seven against. Portugal, South Africa, Britain, the US, Brazil, Spain and 
Colombia voted against. : 

‘ The document condemned “the intervention of South African forces against the 
peoples of the territories under Portuguese domination” and “the collaboration between 
Portugal, South Africa and the illegal racist minority regime in Southern Rhodésia, 
since this is destined to perpetuate colonialism and oppression in Southern Africa.” - 


`- i The resolution appealed to all States, and in particular, members of the Atlantic 
Alliance, to withhold from Portugal “any. assistance which has hitherto enabled it-to 
prosecute the colonial- war in the territories under domiziation’’. nr 
A 
On Nov. 13, Portugal’s Foreign Minister had rejected a suggestion by the Ivory 
Coast’s LS. Djermakoye who heads the UN Department of Trusteeship and ` Non-self 
governing Territories to stop building the RETENER Cabora Bassa RAR in _ Moran: 
bigue. ” : 
~The National Herald, New Delhi, Nov. 14. 


. Another resolution affirming that any attempt to negotiate the future of Rhodesia 

with the Smith regime would be contrary to UN decisions was opposed by Britain, The 

resolution, which also condemned Britain’s failure to take ‘effective measures” to end 

Rhodesia’s secession, was adopted by the Trusteeship Committee by 90 votes in mee 
10 against and 11 abstentions. 

—Reuter, Nov. 19, 

5 —The Times of India, New Delhi, Nov. 20. 


UN Body on Rhodesia Enlarged: Earlier on Oct. 4, the two-year-old Sanctions 
Committee on Rhodesia was enlarged from seven to 15 members. It will now include all 
the members of the Security Council, JIn.addition to the sitting members—Russia, the 
US, Britain, France, Nepal, Nicaragua and Seirra Leone—the new members include 
Nationalist China, Burundi, Zambia, Colombia, Finland, Spain, Poland and Syria. 


‘+: + China’s Admission: For the first time Peking won a majority of 51 to 49 when 
voting took place on Nov. 20 but was still barred from admission as she failed to obtain 
a two-thirds majority. Algeria’s special representative, Mr. Hammed Yazid, had ‘tabled a 
resolution on Nov. 12 on behalf of 18 countries friendly to China calling on the UN 
General ‘Assembly to expel Taiwan and ddmit Peking as the representative of China i in 
the: UN. Yugoslavia and Somalia were two new countries who lent support to the reso~ 
lation, Canada, which had earlier abstained, voted for China's- admission. Other sponsors 
included Cuba, Guinea, Iraq, Mali, Mauritania, Pakistan, Congo-Brazzaville, Tanzania, 
Rutiania; “Sudan, Syria, Yemen, Southern Yemen and Zambia. In 1969 the resolution 
réeéived 48 votes in favou? and 21 abstentions. 
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Radio Peking on Nov. 23, according toa Reuter report, hailed the narrow 
majority as “fa great victory”. , l . 


-t b 


Special Political Committee Condens Bantustans : The UN General Aseni s 
Special Political Committee on Nov. 24 adopted two resolutions calling foran intensi- 
fication of the information campaign against South Africa’s' apartheid and condemning: 
for the first time Pretoria’s policy of creating separate African States (Bantustans).: 


The Political Committee, Reuter reported from New York;: ended its debate on 
apartheid after several times postponing a vote to redraft the resolutions. The main’ 
political resolution urged States to end diplomatic and consular platens with South 
Africa.  - ; 


G UN Resolution on Guinea: A group of 38 African countries charged Portugal 
with invading Guinea in a Jetter to the Security Council, saying it was aimed at intimida- 
ting. African States that were giving moral and material: aid to Africans fighting to- end 
Portuguese rule in Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea, Pointing out that the 
‘Council had already condemned Portugal for aggression against Congo-Kinshasa, Congo- 
Brazzaville, Tanzania, Senegal and Zambia, it asked the Security Council to take necese 
sary measures‘ without ‘delay to end ° Portugal’s “colonial occupation” ‘of ‘African’ 
territories and the “danger” this presents to the independence of African States. SN 


, eae at ` pao MEN Dein, Nov. 28, 


i The Security Council at-an emergency session on Nov. 23 aei unanimously oe 


that a special mission be sent to investigate the Guinean: charge, of invasion, but side- 
stepped Guinea’s request that UN forces help its own troops Combat the invasion alleged 
to have oe launched by. Portuguese-backed forces, l ; 


The UN mission charged with assessing the situation in Guinea .returned to 
Dakar on Nov. 28 after a four-day stay in the country. The mission leader, Major General 
Padina Bahadur Khetri of Nepal, when asked what nationality were the prisoners 
captured by the Guinean defence force,. according to. the -Associated Press in Dakar, 
is reported to have said : ‘‘Guinea-Bissau (Portuguese Guinea) is Portuguese, isn’t it 2” 


(See also under India and Africa; p. 11; and West and Equatorial Africa : Guinea_p: 50) 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION” `> 
African Development. Bank — | a 


Commenting on the‘ 6th annual conference of the Board of Governors 
Which ended on Aug. 29 at Fort Lamy, Chad, West Africa said : “The Bank 
is gradually gaining, acceptance”. Part. of the trouble however’ is that many of 
the Bank’s 31 member-countriés have been very slow in paying’ their subscriptions. 
Only i2 have so fat met their obligations i in full. Two members—the UAR ($14m) and 
Dahomey ($624, 000)—wers named as the, worst defauiters: The result is that $40}m is 
dutstanding, and only $6m. has been paid ‘i in, Such delays, as the new President, Mr. 
Abdelwahab Labidi (Tunisia), pointed out at the annual conference, not only discouraned! 
ihe few countries which iad fully hondured their obligations but were bound to inhibit 
the Bank’s efforts to ARDE procis and mobilise resources from abroad. 


Go Sn ne 
an b 


k i . ~ ae ' 4 Er - te ing are ate sid ne aig a z ‘West’ Africa, Sept. 19) 
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Africa Chief Beneficiary of World Bank 


West Africa, reviewing the World Bank and its associate activities on 
Sept. {2, noted that one of the chief beneficiaries of its increased activity in 
Africa, which received an average of $161m in 1964-68, $345 m in 1969 and $443m in th 
Bank’s last financial year. Another discernible shift in emphasis, it said, is towards 
agriculture and in the last year six out of 10 of the general agricultural projects financed 
by the Group were in Africa, with loans and credits for the development of cash crops 
forming a large proportion of the lending. 


In addition, in 1968 and 1969 Africa showed the most widespread improvement 
in balance of payments surpluses of all the world’s regions. These improvements 
occurred in countries as different in their economic structures as Congo-Kinshasa, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Libya, Morocco and Zambia, largely because of the predominance among their 
exports of certain commodities for which world demand was strong or because of their 
orientation toward European markets where demand increased at a rapid pace. 

-Fest Africa, Sept. 12. 


(See also under East and Central Africa: World Bank Loans to Eastern African countries 
doubled. p. 43) 


The Sudan News, however, reported on Sept, 24 that the World Bank came under 


sharp criticism when African experts reviewed prospects in the field of agriculture on their 


continent in preparation for the 6th regional conference for Africa of the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (FAO) which opened in Algeria on Sept.18. Most of the 
criticisms, however, were of a purely technical character, it said, with delegates calling for 
a reform of the procedures of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (IBRD) in order to increase its efficiency. 

~The Sudan News, Sept, 24, 


(See also under India and Africa: Finance Minister deplores inequitous terms of trade. p. 3) 


Canada and Africa 


Ban on Equipment for S. Africa : In a communique published on Nov. 2 the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Mitchell Sharp, announced that the Canadian 
Government had banned the sale to South Africa of vehicles, equipment and spare-parts 
for military or para-military uses. The embargo, however, would not affect normal civil 
trading relations with South Africa. This review, the communique said, was undertaken 
as a result of Security Council Resolution 262 of July 23, 1970, which elaborated upon 
the terms of the Council’s 1963 resolutions on this subject. The Canadian Government 
has since 1963 applied a general embargo on arms exports to S. Africa, Exceptions were 
made, however, to allow for shipment of maintenance spares for equipment supplied 
before the 1963 resolutions were adopted, as well as for the export of certain aircraft 
piston engines and spares for them, 

l —The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Nov, 4, 


(See also. under UN and UN Agencies: Sweden and Canada Back Afro-Asian Group. p. 23) | 
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New Line from Peking : The Hindustan Times correspondent,- commenting on 
China’s National Day celebrations and the “ritualistic promise of support to the 
oppressed peoples of Asia and Africa, noted that though this was repeated again this 
year, China since the last anniversary has relentlessly been propagating the thesis that the 
two Super Powers are colluding and conspiring to retain their hegemony. Therefore 
“the peoples of all countries must get prepared”, Mr. Chou En-lai’s message to the 
Lusaka Conference reiterated the same theme and ranged China alongside the none 
aligned nations against the new imperialism of the Super Powers. 

—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Oct, 3. 


(See also under Non-aligned Conference and UAR). 


Chinese Aid: The Economist, London, commenting on Chinese aid for the Tan- 
Zam railway, said it was entirely uncharacteristic of Peking’s previous pattern of aid, 
The main difference is scale, The railway will absorb a sum equal to half of all China’s 
$900 million worth of overseas aid to 24 countries since the communists went into the 
aid business in 1954, Even Pakistan, which heads the list of aid recipients, has received 
or been promised a total of only £109 million over these 16 years. Tanzania has been 
the most generously endowed African country up to now with £53 million, followed by . 
Algeria, Nkrumah’s Ghana and-the Sudan, Peking has always tended to steer away - 
from big prestige projects.” 


“Although the sale of Chinese goods,” the Economist said, ‘is often part of the 
deal, by and large China has not sought or won any particular commercial advantages 
from its aid programme. Terms are usually much more generous than those offered by 
the Russians, generally interest-free with ten years of grace preceding a ten-year repay 
ment period. The Russians tend to demand 24 per cent interest over a 12-year repay- 
ment period. About 20 per cent of Chinese aid has been in the form of free grants 
compared with less than 5 per cent of Soviet aid”, 


“The primary purpose of Chinese aid is clearly political. A long-term labour 
intensive project like a railway, which would be very expensive to stop as wellas very 
difficult, serves this purpose better than most; in East Africa, China also starts off -with 
the advantage of having picked up a greatly desired project which had already been 
rejected by western countries as uneconomic, Another advantage of a railway is that it 
spawns other projects—like the road from Lusaka to Mongo—which allow nuagrede 
of Chinese to move in and spread around the country”, 

—The Economist, London, Oct. 31, Nov. 6. 


(See also under East and Central Africa.: Regional Co-operation; Tan-Zam Railway 
Inaugurated p. 43) 


France and Africa 


(See also under OAU) 


= Aid Stepped Up : The National Assembly approved-a 13.5 percent increasé in 
French technical assistance to Africa, Madagascar and Mauritius, according to'a Reuter 
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report from Paris on Nov. 7. The 1971 budget for cooperation, totalling 1,326 million 
rancs (approximately £99 million), was passed by 379 votes to 36. This includes 169 
milion francs (about £12 million) for military, assistance. | 
oie Nov, 7. 


$ 


Homage to de Gaulle : Leaders from 13 African countries paid what Reuter des- 
cribed as “a solemn and sometimes tearful farewell” to General de Gaulle on Nov, 13 at 
the simple white tomb of the former French President at Colombéy Les-Deux-Eglises, 


a 


(See also under OAU delegation to NATO countries and Non-aligned Conference). 
rae . t ` s | i 7 | 
Japan and Africa 
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Japan Shifts Focus to African Trade : : A Reuter report fi Tokyo Tee re in 
the Indian Express, New Delhi, on Oct. 17 said : “Boosting trade with ‘Africa and mining 
its natural resources are rated by Japanese industrialists as key tasks for‘ the 1970's. 
Business leaders here believe Africa is the only market in the World almost undeveloped by 
Japan, and the continent’s treasures of natural resources could help redress the heavy 
trade imbalance with Japan. Last year, Japan sold goods worth $1,140 million to Africa 
importing $970 million worth of goods, mainly raw materials. 
“ai hae : ; Sai 

The influential economic body, ‘the’ Federation of Economic Organisations 
(Keidanren), recently recognised the problem by forming an African comimittee to streain- 
jine trade relations; Two,major trading: houses, Marubeni-lida and Mitsui, also 
recently, held conferences of their African representatives to review policy and work out 
new approaches, Marbeni-lida said the studies focussed on the possibilities of i increasing 
imports of primary products, developing natural resources and capital investment in 
African SRNE , ae aed a 


wee? 


Projects in Kenya : To rectifly its beia trade with Kenya, a group of 
Japanese‘firms have decided on two local joint ventures—one’ for fisheries, the other 
for green tea‘manufacturing—for shipping goods to Japan. Last year, Japan sold goods 
worth $22 million to Kenya, while its imports totalled. $7 million.. A Japanese resources 
team. recently returned from Kenya recommending the development and import of 
Kenyan fluorite reserves. The team’s report said. the fluorite. was not. of the 
highest quality; but should be imported: to help the trade balance, The Mitsui 
company recently assigned:a, representative to the Ivory Coast capital, Abidjan, to boost 
ee mpor of coffee beans, . bn tae Fen l Koo 


- -m 


“Mitsubishi, in a tie-up with other interests, plans to seek leadership in Gabon’s 
iron-ore development, besides trying to develop another venture-to offer its intermediary 
services to Ethiopia in the export of coffee to other countries, Business leaders say 
Africa’s natural resources are not only very important for the econamic¢ development of 
the continent, but also vitalto Japan’s own economic well-being,- For instance; thle 
copper reserves of mining areas owned by Sodimico, a joint venture of the Nippon 
Mining Company, five other Japanese firms and the Congo Government, Surpass Japan’s 
total copper deposits, Nowadays Japan’s imports from Zambia correspond to an 
average. 19.per cent of her needs for the metal, ; ones ae aa re 


” 
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The Kibi mines, for which the Ghanaian Government is seeking Japan’s help, 
are said to hold about 140 million tons of bauxite. Nigerian petroleum resources are a 
high-grade variety with a very low sulphur content vital to combat Japan’s acute 
industrial pollution problems. Keidanren said the development of natural resources 
requires tremendous investments involving risks, co-operation with local governments 
and third-nation involvement may be desirable in some cases to ensure smooth 
development. 
—The Indian Express, New Delhi, Oct. 17, 


(See also under India and Africa: India and Japan to collaborate in Third World, p. 1) 


Warning from Ghana : Earlier, commenting editorially on the report that the 
Japanese Federation of Economic Organisations (KEIDANREN) has setup an Africa 
Committee to streamline trade between Japan and African countries, Ghana’s Daily 


Graphic warned Japan that if it repeated the mistakes of the Western countries and went ; 


“merely into the importation of raw materials from.Africa to feed industries whose pro- 
ducts they then sell back to Africa at minimally lesser prices than those from Europe 
and America, the Africans will lump the Japanese with the rest of the industrialised 
world”. It hoped Japan would, on the other hand, “fill the gaps which the Western 
countries have selfishly left in many African countries” with its fantastic knowhow. ‘Tt 
called upon the Japanese “to show their customary foresight and bring in the capital and 
skills, which are being denied to Africans by selfish Western capitalism”. | 

—-Daily Graphic, Accra, Sept, 26; 


United Kingdom and Africa 


Curbs on African Asians to be Relaxed : About 170,000 East African Asians 
holding British passports are to be exempt from the new immigration laws being prepared 
by the Home Office (Interior Ministry), the Sunday? Telegraph (Conservative) reported 
on Sept. 5, The newspaper said the Home Secretary, Mr, Reginald Maudling, was consj- 
dering means of raising the 1,500 annual quota but he would also retain the power to 
regulate the flow from Kenya and Uganda. The Government had,. however, decided 
not to permit any increase in the total number of immigrants allowed into Britain and 
the extra East African Asians could only be allowed in atthe expense of reductions jn 
ihe quotas of other Commonwealth countries. — 


w ' 


. 
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The newspaper reported that Mr. Maudling was under considerable préssure 
from within the Conservative Party not to wait for the introduction of the new legislation 
before raising the limit for Kénya and Uganda Asians. 

v, — Reuter and the Times of India, Sept, 7. 


Dialogue with Rhodesia : During the period under review ‘the Conservative 
‘Government made cautious—but so far unrequited—overtures to the Rhodesian regime 


for resumption of talks in, what observers regarded, the hope that the latter would yet 


make some token concessions to the African majority in the erga thus making: it 
possible for Britain to resume normal relations with Rhodesia. we 


Conservative Call to End Rhodesia Sanctions Rejected.: The Conservative Party 
Conference on Oct. 8 rejected a resolution moyed by Mr. George Pole calling, for, the 


+ 
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immediate withdrawal of sanctions against Rhodesia. Sir Alec Douglas-Home repeated 
the election pledge that another attempt at a negotiated settlement would be made, He 
promised that before long the Government would be approaching Mr. Ian Smith to see 
whether a basis for negotiations could be found within the framework of the five princi- 
ples on which an honourable settlement must be based. But he gave a warning that 
after all that had happened and after the introduction of Mr. Smith’s new ‘constitution, 
he could not be confident of the result. He insisted that a settlement must be sought by 
peaceful! means, and to get this would mean a response from the Rhodesians to devise a 
constitution for a genuine multi-racial society. 

i —The Times, London, Oct. 9. 


Answering questions when Parliament reassembled on Oct. 27, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Heath, said he had received no communication from Mr, Smith and had 
no plans of any meeting with him. “We intend shortly,” he added, “to approach Mr. 
Smith to ascertain whether a basis for real negotiations within the five principles can be 
found.” Mr, Heath also denied that the Conservative Government had discussed with 
South Africa the question of future negotiations with Mr. Smith. The next day Mr. Smith 
said Britain would have to climb down further than Rhodesia in order to initiate any 
new negotiations. Rhodesia’s economy was strong enough for her not to have to 
settle on unfavourable conditions (See under Southern Africa: Rhodesia). Mr. Smith 
added that Mr. Heath’s statement in Parliament on the previous day constituted “the 
most positive moves yet by Britain towards negotiations’. He stated that it 


‘would be difficult for anyone to make out a case that Rhodesia was under any obliga- 


tion “to take into account the five principles which were thrown out.of the window 
when Mr. Wilson lost his head and went running off to the UN”. 
—Africa Research Pie HS Political, Social ane Cultural Series, Vol, 7, No. 10. 


Commenting on the possibility of negotiations between the UK and Rhodesia, 


Radio Johannesburg said on Oct, 30 that neither Mr, Heath nor Mr. Smith was very 


optimistic. Of the two men, “Mr. Smith is in a stronger position at this stage— 
politically stable and strong and with an economy surging ahead”, it said. “Mr, Smith 
can hardly be expected to sacrifice this progress and jeopardise the indisputable pros- 
‘pects for a booming economy in the years immediately ahead for the uncertainties of the 
British proposed blue-print for Rhodesia.” It held out little hope, unless Mr. Heath 
came to the bargaining table in a mood of compromise and reconciliation, The 
radical African States who would create a furore, it said, should realise “that it is in 
the interests of the 4 million black Rhodesians, even more so than the white com- 
munity, that Mr, Heath and Mr, Smith reach a settlement.” 


Britain Exploring Possibilities of Rhodesian Entry into Common Market: On 
Oct. 28, the Times correspondent, David Spanier, writing from Luxembourg said 
Rhodesia was included in the list of dependent territories for which Britain was seek- 
ing special terms of joining the Common Market. The words “territory in a state of 
rebellion” were added after the name of Rhodesia to indicate the present constitutional 
position. “The Common Market has as yet given no reaction to this proposal from 
the British side. In negotiating circles it is assumed that there is a tacit understanding 
not to take up the question for the time ‘being. What ‘Britain is requesting for depen“ 
dent territories is the same treatment as was granted to French and Dutch 
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dependencies—free entry to the European Community for theirexporits without any 
political role, a g 
——The Times, Oct, 29, 


Sanctions against Rhodesia Renewed: On Nov. 11 the Government order, 
which had earlier been passed by the House of Commons, to renew sanctions 
against Rhodesia by Britain by another year was approved by the House of Lords 
without a division. 


Smith Cabinet Discusses New UK Approach: Prime Minister Smith and his 
cabinet had earlier met on Nov. 10 to discuss {Britain’s new diplomatic approach 
aimed at reopening the deadlocked negotiations over Rhodesian independence, accord- 
ing to Reuter. The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Dougias-Home, had announced 
in London on Nov, 9 that Britain had made a fresh move to heal the five-year-old 
constitutional quarrel. Sir Alec said the contact—the first in more than 18 months since 
talks were last broken off—-had been made in Pretoria between British and Rhodesian 
diplomatic representatives. 


Meanwhile Reuter said Rhodesia went ahead with preparations for the grandest 
ever commemoration of its seizure of independence from Britain on Nov, 11, 1965. 
In an exclusive interview, Mr. Smith indicated he was prepared to consider making 


changes in Rhodesia’s new apartheid style constitution in return for concessions from . 
the British Government. But he emphasised this could only be done on condition that . 


any changes in the republican constitution proved to be in the interests of Rhodesia, 
—Reuter, Nov. 11, The Hindu, Madras, Nov. 12. 


Arms from Labour Government to Sonth Africa: The Agence France Presse 
correspondent in Cape Town quoted the South African Premier, Mr. Vorster, as saying 
in Parliament on Oct. 2 that “joint Anglo-South African exercises and half-hearted 
naval cooperation” had taken place under the Labour Party administration. Referring 
to Mr. Dennis Healey’s statement at the Labour Party Conference after his return 
from South Africa that the sale of arms would destroy Britain’s influence in Africa 
for years to come, Mr. Vorster added : “At that time Mr. Healey, who was British 
Minister of Defence, was even in favour of supplying arms to South Africa and Britain 
has, in fact, supplied the Republic with aircraft aad certain types of war equipment.” 


Referring to the decision of the British Labour Party at its annual conference 
held during the week for giving moral and material support to insurgent movements, he 
said it was “incredible and reckless”, 


Two important British personalities, Mr. Miles Hudson, Head of the External 
Affairs Department of the Conservative Central Office Research Department, and Lord 


Alport, who visited Rhodesia as an emissary of the Labour Government which led to- 


the abortive Anglo-Rhodesian “peace” talks, undertook extensive tours of East and 
Central Africa. Mr. Hudson visited Zambia, Tanzania, Kenya, Uganda and Ethiopia, 
Lord Alport included Rhodesia and South Africa in his itinerary. 


Following President Nyerere‘s visit to London on Oct. 11 and 12 on his way to 
the UN for talks onthe question of. possible arms sales to South Africa, The Times 
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(London) correspondent reported that Dr. Hilgard Muller, South African Foreign 
Minister, ended a visit to Britain which had been made for family reasons. A senior. 
member of the South African Embassy said the visit had no official purpose and denied 
suggestions that an arms deal between Britain and South Africa was tied up. Discussions, 
he said, were continuing. 


f —The Times, London, Oct. 16. 


British-US Move for Indian Ocean Base: Britainand the US are planning to 
set up a large naval base on the British island of Diego-Garcia in a bid to meet what 
they see as the growing Soviet challenge for control of the area, the Sunday Express 
reported on Nov. 15. The plan, first considered in 1962 but rejected, has come up 
again, the paper said, because of the prospect of the Suez Canal reopening under 
Soviet control in the ‘near future. Washington would pay for thé cost of turning the 
tiny island, between Mauritius and Ceylon in the Indian Ocean, into a naval refuelling’ 
and refitting station and arsenal. The base would also be an important British con- 
tribution to the proposed joint naval force with Australia, New Zealand, Singapore and 
Malaysia, the paper added, 

——-Agence France Presse, Nov, 15, The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Nov. 16. 


(See also under USSR and Africa and Mauritius) 


".*" On Nov. 20, in a Prayda commentary, the US and Britain were sharply attacked 
for their plans to build a new military base in the Indian Ocean island of Diego- 
Garcia, Accusing them of a “dangerous relapse into base mania” and of using the- 
‘<mythical threat of communism” to whip up anti-Soviet feelings, the paper said their 
motive was neo-colonialist. The prime targets, it added, would be countries within 
réach of operation of planes .and submarines to be stationed at the new base—the 
countries of Asia and Africa which suffered most from colonial oppression and were 
now exerling selfless efforts to ensure their independent development. 


An earlier Tass commentary on the subject had said that the Western talk of 
‘Soviet penetration of the Indian Ocean” was “nothing else but the cover which the 
US. and Britain use to camouflage their dangerous plans in the area”. 

—The Times of India, Nov. 21. 


` 


(See also under North Africa : Arab-Israel war). 


United States and Africa 


‘Americans Training Portuguese in Guerilla Warfare : Six Portuguese Army lieute- 
nants are reported to have fled and sought asylum in Sweden in early September. At a 
press conference arranged jointly by the youth branch of Sweden’s ruling Democratic: 
Party and the local office of the Liberation Movement in Portuguese Guinea (PAIGC),’, 
Lt, Constantino Azenha Lucas, ‘asked if the army was trained in guerilla warfare, replied: 
“Yes, Portuguese are sent to West Germany to be trained by American army experts’”.- 
The group had deserted after receiving posting orders in Portuguese Guinea and: 
Mozambique and they said more desertions could be expected as few people in the Port- 
uguese Army now believed in a military solution of the country’s colonial problem. 
Daily Times, Lagos, Sept, 18; The Ethiogian Herald, Sept. 48. 
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Chrome Purchases from Rhodesia: The Nixon Administration’s .decision to 
permit the giant Union Carbide Corporation to import 150,000 tons of chrome from 
Rhodesia does not mean the US is relaxing its sanctions against the rebel regime, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, Mr. David Newsom, told the Financial 
Times correspondent on Sept. 18. The chrome imports, and a further decision to allow 
US companies in Rhodesia to sell their assets there meant ‘a liquidation. of US interests 
in Rhodesia”, he said. Once this was done, he added, the baa would “be in a better 
position to reinforce and strengthen sanctions”. E 

—The Financial Times, London, Sept. 19. 


US Opposed to South Africa’s Isolation : Mr. Newsom said in a` speech in Chi- 
cago on Sept. 18 that the US would maintain its arms embargo against South Africà 
and continue to oppose the latter’s racial policies, but felt that a dialogue must be kept 
open to help the non-white minorities. He added thatthe US voted for UN sanctions 
against Rhodesia because the legal situation, which involved Britain, was a special one, 
“But the situation in South Africa is different”, he said. ‘Mandatory economic sanctions 
are neither practicable nor likely to advance our goals. We continue to feel that the 
alternative to violent change in this land is internal change aided by the pressures of its 
own economy and those from the outside world. We favour contact by the outside 
world with all segments of the South African population”, 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Sept. 19. 


a American Base in Ethiopia: A Senate Sub-committee, making public a report on 
Oct. 20 on recent closed-door hearings in which Senators enquired into the reason why 
Ethiopia had received $159 million (£66,250,000) worth of military aid since 1963— 
nearly half of all such aid given to African countries—suggested that the reason for the 
programme was at least partly the US desire to maintain a strategically located radio 
relay and listening post at Kagnew in Eritrea, The Eritrean Liberation Front is fighting 
for independence of its predominantly Muslim population from the largely Christian 
Ethiopia. Senator William Fulbright, Chairman of the full committee and a member of 
the Sub-committee, criticised the US support for the counter-insurgency campaign on 
the ground that it “lends credence to allegations that we everywhere are supporting ine 
status que-—~ we are using our arms and influence against change”, 


Mr, George Bader, an African Affairs official in the Defence Department, denied 
the Senator’s suggestion that the US had sent special forces teams to help the Ethiopians 
fight the guerillas, The hearings disclosed that in 1969 the US supplied 89,000 rounds 
of 50mm ammunition to the Bthiopian Air Force units stationed at Asmara, the main 
base for air action against the guerillas, 

"The Egyptian Gazette, Oct, 20. 


l " Us Naval Centre in Morocco: A Reuter report from Washington dated Oct. 31 
revealed that after repeated pressure from the Senate Foreign Relations Sub-Committee 
on US security agreements and commitments abroad it was disclosed that the US was 
maintaining a 1,700-man naval centre at Kenitra on Morocco’s Atlantic coast to handle 
radio communications with the Sixth Fleet under a seven-year-old agreement, Previously. 
the Government had maintained that American military personnel were there solely to 
train Moroccans. This facility available to the US Soyemmeni is the oniy remaining 
ọne operated by the Ameriçans in Nọrth Africa, i 
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Mr. Newsom, Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, denied there was 
an American commitment to defend Morocco, The agreement allowing the US to 
continue using the communications facilities at Kenitra and the installations at Sidi Yahia 
and Bouknadel, about 20 miles away, wag made after Washington agreed to evacuate 


“three bomber bases and a fighter plane base in December 1963. Information on the 


bases appeared in the New York Times on July 28 this year. 


(See also Under India and Africa; UK and Africa; USSR and Africa; OAU: Non-aligned 
Conference and the UN.) 


On Nov. 13 the 9th Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference, which ended in Tripoli, 
Libya, and was attended by 320 delegates from 69 countries and some international 
organisations, branded the US as the “instigator” of all “imperialism’s aggressions”. 


Arms Aid to Israel: US supplies to Israelin 1969 amounted to $110 million 
(£44 million), according to a world military expenditure survey in 1969 published on 
Nov. 2 by the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, founded in 1966, 
Istael’s 1969 expenditure, the survey said, amounted to $790 million (£216 million), 
The US became the main supplier as a result of the French arms embargo. By May 
1970, Israel had received most of the 70-A-4 Skyhawk fighters and three trainers ordered 
from the US. Forty of the 50 F-4 Phantom fighters—for which Israel is paying $300 
million (£120 million)— and six reconnaissance aircraft had also arrived, Israel is press- 
ing Washington to release another 100 Skyhawks and 25 Phantoms, 


Ee —Reuter, Stockholm, Nov. 2, 


(See also urider North Africa ; Arab-Israeli war). 


USSR and Africa 


USSR Building Deep-water Naval Base in UAR : A Reuter report from 
Washington alleged on Nov. 15 that Russia was building a deep-water naval base in 
western UAR that will strengthen Russian sea power inthe Mediterranean, It quoted 
diplomatic sources as saying that the base had been under development for about a year. 
The site of the reported base is Mersa Matruh, midway between the UAR’s port of 
Alexandria and the Libyan border . 
a —Reuter, Nov, 133 The Tribune, Ambala, Nov. 16. 


Soviet Naval Build-up in the Indian Ocean: The Times (London) diplomatic 
correspondent, A.M, Rendel, on Oct, 19 gave the broad facts of the Soviet naval build- 
up in the Indian Ocean and the threat it poses to Western interests as follows: The 
present strength of Soviet combat warships in the Mediterranean is about 16 plus 10 
submarines, These ships could readily reinforce the Indian Ocean once the Suez Canal 
was open. There are 12,000 to 15,000 Soviet military staff in Egypt; the South Yemen 
Government is also wholly dependent upon Soviet aid with a Soviet harbour master 
actually posted in Aden; and construction work and commando training are reported 
in full progress at Sokotra, at the southern end of the Red Sea. 


In the Indian Ocean itself Soviet combat ships only appeared for the first time 
in 1968, A more or less permanent naval presence has been maintained there since thea, 
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with more than a dozen ships in the area at the peak of this year, This has an anchor- 
age marked out with buoys off the Seychelles. As the Western powers have no strategic 
forces in the area, the Soviet ships cannot be said to be required for any defence purpose, 


It is unlikely that they would interfere with shipping except conceivably at some 
tlme of extreme international tension, but as three-fifths of West European oil imports 
nowcome round the Cape—not to mention three-tenths of Britain’s other overseas 
trade—it can,certainly be argued that the opportunities would be remarkably tempting 
to a hard-line communist naval commander. The main threat would seem to be to 
countries bordering on the Indian Ocean rather than to the sea lanes. The Soviet 
Government as yet may well have no precise plans but it is clearly building up forces 
which could take advantage of political upheavals in the less developed countries. Such 
upheavals have attracted Soviet aid and military penetration—for instance, in Somalia 
and the Sudan, 


Soviet penetration, by means of the Soviet fishing fleet, has already become 
remarkably widespread. The fleet operates, it may be -assumed, in conjunction with the 
growing Soviet fleet of ocean-going submarines. The Soviet Government now has 
fisheries agreements with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Mauritius, Somalia, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Yemen, South Yemen, Tanzania, the UAR and the Sudan. It would be 
premature to predict a serious confrontation between the Soviet Union and the West in 
the Indian Ocean, but there seems little doubt that the Russians do intend to expand 
their naval presence. Both those who wish to sell arms to South Africa and those who 
wish to deny them can equally argue that whatever should be done, little or nothing 
has as yet been done to counter this Soviet development. 

—The Times, London, Oct, 19, 


NON-ALIGNED SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Inaugural Session: A Non-aligned Summit Conference was held in Lusaka, 
Zambia, from Sept. 8 to 10. This was the third such conference—the first was held in 
Yugoslavia in 1961 and the second in the UAR in 1964. The following countries 
participated in the conference :. Afghanistan, Algeria, Botswana, Cameroun, Central 
African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, Congo People’s. Republic (Brazzaville), Congo 
Democratic Republic (Kinshasa), Cuba, Cyprus, Equatorial Guinea, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Guyana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jamaica, Jordan, Kenya, 
Kuwait, Laos, Lebanon, Lesotho, Liberia, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, Southern Yemen, 
Sudan, Swaziland, Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, Uganda, 
UAR, Yemen, Yugoslavia and Zambia. 


The following attended as observers: Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Austria, Finland, Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation 
(AAPSO), Organisation of African Unity (OAU), Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam (PRG). 


The following heads of African liberation movements were also present: Mr, 
Agostino Neto, Angolan Liberation Movement (MPLA), Mr. Sam Nujoma, South- 
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West African People's Organisation (SWAPO), Mr. James Chikerema, Zimbabwe 
“African National Union, Mr. Potlako Leballo, Pan-African Congress, and Mr, 
-Marcello Dos Santos, Vice-President of the Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO); 
“representatives of the African National Congress of South Africa (ANC), the National 
Movement for the Liberation of the Comoro Islands, the Movement for the Liberation 
of French Somaliland (FLCS) and the Palestine Liberation Organisation. Two rival 
delegations from Cambodia—one representing the regime in power and the other the 
exiled government of Sihanouk—were also present. Two conspicuous abstentions were 
President Nasser of the UAR who presided over the second conference in Cairo in 
1964 and President Ne Win of Burma. The Summit was attended by 17 Heads of 
State and 12 Prime Ministers, apart from Vice-Presidents, Foreign Ministers and 
‘delegations, 


President Kaunda of Zambia inaugurated the Conference on the morning of 
Sept. 8 (for full text of speech see Documentation: p. 265). He was followed by 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia who covered a wide range of subjects, including 
the West Asian situation, South-East Asia and the role of non-aligned countries in 
finding “new and salutary solutions” to the world's prevailing problems, underlining 
that the Summit should formulate a united stand on trade, investment and aid. He 
also supported President Kaunda in calling for the admission of China to the UN. On 
the struggle against Portuguese colonialism and apartheid he proposed a trade embargo, 
breaking of diplomatic relations with the countries concerned, refusal of landing rights 
and port facilities to those countries, contributions for the victims of apartheid, and 
moral, material and financial aid to the liberation movements. 


President Tito, the founding father of non-alignment, in a brief address speaking 
after the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi (for full text of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
speech, see Documentation: p. 274) and before the closing of the morning session, 
called the summit a historic meeting and appealed for agreement on complete action. 
This action, he said, should be aimed at implementing the resolutions that would be 
passed during the three-day meeting. He made brief references to the continuing situa- 
tion in West Asia and the importance of decolonisation.: He felt the conference would 
haye the full support of peaceful public opinion throughout the world., 


President Kaunda was elected President, Premier Forbes Burham of Guyana 
rapporteur and the Presidents. or Premiers of the Sudan, Yugoslavia, Central African 
“Republic, Mauritania, Ceylon and India were elected Vice-Presidents. 


Observer Status For PRG: Earlier in the morning, the Foreign Ministers, 
meeting under the. chairmanship of Sardar Swaran Singh, Indian Minister of External 
‘Affaits, decided to recommend the admission of the South Vietnam Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government as an observer. The motion was proposed by the Indian Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. T.N. Kaul, and supported by Mali; Liberia, Lesotho, Swaziland and 
Congo DR (Kinshasa), however, recorded their reservations, The PRG had rejected 
the observer status at the Dar-es-Salaam meeting of Foreign Ministers in May. 
Cambodia’s seat remained vacant. The Foreign Ministers’ meeting also approved the 
OAU résolution on Britain’s intention to sell arms to South Africa. 
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Warning from Russia, Greetings from Chou En-lais On Sept. 7 the Soviet 
Government newspaper; Izvestia, carried, according to agency reports, an implicit 
warning to the non-aligned nations against confusing Soviet policies with those of the 
US. Efforts todo this had earlier been made at non-aligned conferences and were 
going on at Lusaka, it charged. Nevertheless, the paper hailed the efforts of the non- 
aligned nations “in the struggle for independence against the efforts of circles directed 
by the US and its allies”. 


Premier Chou En-lai in a message expressed solidarity with “all the countries 
and peoples in the world that love national independence and support their just struggle 
against imperialist aggression, oppression and interference and against racjal discrimina- 
tiom, “We hope,” the New China news agency of Oct, 7 reported Premier Chou as 
saying, “‘the third conference countries will struggle for unity against imperialism and 
against world domination by the Big Powers”. 


Foreign Journalists Expelled : Agence France Presse reported from Lusaka on 
Sept. 8 and 17 that foreign journalists were sought by the police as the Summit opened. 
Eight were jailed for 21 hours before being released and five were deported for 
“unbecoming activities,” according to an official Zambian spokesman, On Sept. 10 
‘the Associated Press also reported that a New Zealander resident in Lusaka was 
deported, as the Government spokesman said, “the monopoly press of the West is is 
trying to defame the meeting.” 

Main Issue Raised in Speeches: From Sept. 9 Heads of State and Governments 
addressed the conference, The main element in the Egyptian Foreign Minister, Mr, 
Mahmud Riad’s speech was an appeal for aid and support to free Arab countries’ He 
lauded the US peace initiative but added that US arms supplies to Israel were obstruct- 
ing peace efforts. President Suharto of Indonesia counselled against condemning any 
bloc, Such a line, he stressed, would not solve the world’s problems, Ceylon’s Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, repeated the proposal made by Ceylon at 
the Cairo meeting seven years ago that the Indian Ocean atea be declared a nuclear-free 
zone. 


~ Singapore Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew called for a review of the concept of 
non-alignment in the context of the changing relationship between the non-aligned 
eountries and the Super Powers. “The American-Russian dialogue, and their different 
systems” he said, “have changed the context against which non-alignment must work, 
Neither Super Power seeks more political or military allegiance except where they consi- 
der crucial strategic interests are at stake.” He cited the spectacular recovery of 
‘Germany and Japan and said: “It had little to-do with ideology,” adding: “We too 
have it in ourselves to make the grade.” He called for greater coordination to meet the 
challenge of developed countries’ rivalries in the non-aligned countries to better 
advantage. 


Malaysia’s Deputy Premier, Mr. Tun Razak, wanted South-East Asia fo be 
neutralised, while King Mahendra of Nepal was among those who pleaded ‘for the 
admission of China to the UN. The Caribbean leader, Mr. Forbes Burham, Prime 
-Minister. of Guyana, attacked the French for their cynicism and the British “for defen- 
ding the indefensible’ -making a veiled suggestion that the non-aligned countries. could 
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threaten Britain’s oil supplies. President Milton Obote of Uganda supported President 
Kaunda’s proposal that the non-aligned summit should set up a permanent secretariat 
at Lusaka with the Zambian President as Chairman anda small steering committee to 
assist him. 


The Cuban Foreign Minister, Mr. Raul Roa, regretted the absence of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia and the fact that Costa Rica and Nicaragua were not 
present. He warned against certain South” American States becoming ‘New Latin 
American Thailands”. Most other speakers stressed the need for greater economic 
co-operation and independence from the major powers as well as an end to bloodshed 
in Southern Africa, S.-E. Asia and West Africa. 


Madame Binh, Foreign Minister of the South Vietnam Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, who received the biggest ovation, urged non-aligned countries for moral 
and material assistance. This point was reiterated in the speech of Dr. Agostino 
Neto, President of the Angolan National Liberation Movement (MPLA), who appealed 
on behalf of all African liberation movements, and stressed that their need was 
“immediate”. 


Concluding Session : The Conference concluded on Sept. 10 with the 
unanimous adoption of a charter for peace, freedom, develòpment and co-operation 
between non-aligned countries in the seventies—a theme highlighted by President 
Nyerere when he hosted the non-aligned preparatory conference in March this year. 
(See Documentation : p. 286). The Summit rejected the idea ofa permanent secre- 
tariat for the non-aligned movement. It approved separate resolutions on decolonisa- 
tion West Asia and Indo-China. 


The first resolution called on non-aligned nations to impose a trade embargo 
on South Africa, Portugal and Rhodesia, to sever diplomatic ties with them, and deny 
landing rights-¥nd other facilities to aircraft and vessels going toand from either 
country. Earlier, however, Reuter had quoted Ceylon Government sources as saying 
on Sept. 3 that Ceylon would continue to sell tea to South Africa in spite of the decision 
of the Lusaka Conference to sever economic and other ties. “The South African 
market”, it said, “accounts for up to Rs. 100m (£6m) worth of Ceylon tea and is the 
fifth biggest overall buyer and the biggest single buyer of its good quality tea. 


France, Britain, the US and West Germany were charged with “‘political, 
economic and military collaboration’? and Britain was singled out for condemnation 
for its intention to supply arms to South Africa and its failure to settle the Rhodesian 
issue. Trade unions were called‘upon not to work on any shipments to South Africa. 
The latter’s continued administration of Namibia (S.W. Africa) also came in for 
criticism. The situation in the Portuguese territories of Angola, Mozambique and 
Guinea-Bissau was described as “critical and explosive” and NATO countries were 
asked to halt shipments of arms to Portugal. It was agreed to campaign against these 
colonialist and racist xegimes and’ provide more efficient and greater material aid to the 
liberation movements through the OAU. 


The resolution on West Asia reaffirmed the need to conform to UN resolutions 
to make them effective and supported the “efforts of ‘the UN special representative 
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to implement the Security Council resolution of Nov. 22, 1967". Agence France 
Presse reported that the resolution was later amended by the substitution of the words 
“appropriate measures” for “sanctions” under the UN Charter if there was continued. _ 
Israeli occupation of Arab lands. : 


Nihal Singh, correspondent of the Statesman (New Delhi), reporting from’ 
Lusaka on Sept. 10, noted that a significant factor which emerged was that “the UAR 
delegation made it clear that it would rather have a consensus on a resolution than 
try to force through a sharp draft”. This, according to him, ‘‘flowed from Cairo’s 
apparent anxiety not to arrest the trend towards a peaceful settlement of the dispute”, 


On Indo-China the resolution expressed profound concern and called foran 
immediate, complete and unconditional withdrawal of all foreign forces from Vietnam 
to enable the Vietnamese people to exercise their right of self-determination without 
foreign interference, 


The Press Trust of India in its despatch of Sept. 10 quoted conference sources 
as saying that Cyprus wanted reaffirmation of the resolution on Cyprus adopted by 
the Cairo non-aligned Summit where it received full backing as Turkey at that time 
was against the Arabs. But as Turkey had since changed its stance and condemned 
Israel for the 1967 war the Arabs did not want to take an antagonistic position and by 
midnight a compromise acceptable to Cyprus was worked out. 


Speaking at the formal concluding session President Tito suggested that Dr. 
Kaunda should present to the UN on behalf of the conference the documents adopted 
‘at the Lusaka Summit. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Indian Prime Minister, said that the 
spirit of co-operation and comraderie displayed at the Summit should be translated 
into action to implement the decisions taken at the conference. 


At apress conference on Sept. 14 President Kaunda, replyingto a question 
whether Zambia could enforce the resolytion calling for a trade embargo against South 
Africa, from which Zambia drew 22 per cent of her imports last year, said that “as soon 
as our railway between Zambia and Tanzania with our Chinese friends’ assistance, is 
built, we shall be more able to do as we please’. He described as “nonsense” the 
suggestion that the conference had not been non-aligned because most of its criticisms 
were directed against the West. If Russia or China: were supplying arms to South 
Africa, they would have come in for the same amount of criticism, he said, 


The National Herald (New Delhi) on Sept. 12, listing the achievements of Lusaka, 
‘commented that “even hostile critics must acknowledge that the Summit was one of 
the biggest gatherings of Heads of State and Governments and ministers and that its 
discussions had been action-oriented, smooth, and businesslike with a-:minimum of 
rhetoric”, 


China’s Support: On Sept. 16, the Chinese press hailed the Lusaka, 
(Conference as showing the-determination of non-aligned countries to escape the influence 
of the “Super Powers”. A front-page editorial in the People’s Daily stressed the 
“historic significance” -of :the “irresistible current” represented by non-alignment:and 
. welcomed the development of “the revolutionary storm in the-countries of Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the entire world”, It welcomed in particular the non-aligned 
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countries’ intention of “maintaining their national independence”, and added : “‘Proyided 
they rely on their own strength, dare to fight and strengthen their solidarity, they will 


. certainly be able to demolish the Super Powers’ aggression and intervention plots, free 
“themselves of their control and keep their destinies in their own hands”. 


— Africa Research Bulletin : Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 9. 


Praise from Tass : Tass, the Soviet news agency, on Sept. 11 praised the Non- 
aligned Summit for its ‘‘anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist, and anti-racist” line, and 
particularly for its.“energetic denunciation of Israeli expansionist policies”. It said 
this Summit was “more representative than the previous conferences in Belgrade and 
Sane 

America’s Muted Hostility : Mr. M. V. Kamath, Washington correspondent of 
the Times of India, writing on Sept. 30, described the US reactions to the Lusaka 
Summit as one “‘of muted hostility”. This, he said, did not mean that “it is unmindful 
of neutralist deliberations but rather that it is at ease with the Soviet Establishment 
and, to that extent, less sensitive to any criticism that might be directed against itself”, 
Washington's preoccupation with other problems also, he added, was responsible for the 
low posture it maintained. Criticism of Lusaka was therefore mainly confined to the 
press, most of whom were angered by the arrests of foreign journalists. The New York 
Times was “more acerbic”. It regretted that the resolutions passed “contained no 
censure of Palestinian guerillas for hijacking aircraft and holding innocent human beings 
as hostages”. Also, said the paper, “the resolutions condemned Britain for its intention 
to resume arms sales to South Africa, but deleted a specific censure of France for selling 
arms to Pretoria for years, in violation of UN resolutions”. The paper also took ob- 
jection to a resolution that blamed the US armed ‘forces exclusively for the sufferings 
and deaths in Vietnam when there was no resolution condemning the Soviet Army’s 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. 


The Washington Post, in an analytical article, which Mr. Kamath quoted, ih 
fact claimed that “the West had benefited from Africa’s rise to pre-eminence in the 
grouping (of non-aligned nations) since the British and French have retained close ties 
with most of their former colonies”, The Post said: “The numerical balance has also 
shifted since 1964 because of the swing in countries like Ghana and Indonesia to more 
conservative governments’, Mr. Kamath added: “Admittedly, the French brought 
pressure on some of their friends in the African community to seek deletion of a clause 
condemning Paris for illicitly supplying arms to Pretoria”. 

—The Times of India, New Dethi, Sept. 30, 


South African Reaction: Radio Johannesburg, commenting on the Lusaka Con- 
ference on Sept. 13, said it had made no contribution towards a solution of the problems 
of the times. If anything, it had complicated them by attempts at intimidation, by 
causing insults to be hurled to and fro and by fostering misunderstanding where the 
oné thing the world is desperately in need of is understanding”. ’ : | 

i —Africa Research Bulletin : Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 9. 


(For more details‘of the Non-aligned Conference at Lusaka, speeches and resolutions, see 
Documentation in Review of International Affairs, Nemanjina 34, P.O.S. 413, Belgrade, 
_Numbers 488 to 492 (August-October), - . ee oe to oe a e 
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EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Guyana Prime Minister Tours East Africa: The Prime Minister of Guyana, 
Dr. Forbes Burnham, visited Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania and Zambia in September. On 
Sept. 23 he presented the OAU Liberation Committee in Dar-es-Salaam with a cheque 
for £10,000, Guyana’s contribution to the African liberation struggle, 


1 me 


World Bank Loans to Eastern Africa Doubled: The Ethiopian Herald, quoting a 
World Bank report on Sept, 19, said it had made lending commitments totalling $471.325 
million for projects in 16 Eastern African countries during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. The previous year’s total of $288.875 million was thus substantially increased. 


(See also under Economie Cooperation: Africa Chief Beneficiary of World Bank) 


‘Regional Co-operation 


Kenya-Uganda Territorial Agreement : Kenya on Sept. 2 took over 2,000 square 
miles of territory in the Karapot area which has been ‘administered by Uganda since 
1931. > he 


East African Community: The East African Standard reported on Oct. 8 that the 
East African Authority meeting at Kampala, Uganda, had decided to rotate the portfolios 
of East African Ministers with effect from Nov. 1 in accordance with the provisions of 
the Treaty for East African Cooperation. The Authority consists of President Nyerere 
of Tanzania, Obote of Uganda and Kenyatta of Kenya. Zambia’s application to become 
an associate member of the East Africam Community was also considered and a commu- 
nique issued on Oct.15 described the talksas “the most important and successful 
so far”. ` : 


` Tanzania-Zambia Rail Link Inaugurated : President Kaunda on Oct. 26 pressed 
the starter of a Chinese Bulldozer and symbolically inaugurated the construction of the 
Tanzania-Zambia railway. Standing under a portrait of himself, President Nyerere 
and Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the Zambian President denied there were political or 
ideological motives behind the offer. ‘The cooperation of the Chinese Government 
and people with the Tanzanian and Zambian Governments is based, inter alia, strictly on 
mutual respect and non-interference in the internal affairs of other independent nations”, 
he said. “The Chinese people are our friends, and they will remain so long as it 
is to the benefit of our respective peoples”, _ 


Before President Kaunda spoke, Mr, Fang-yi, Chinese Economic Cooperation 
Minister, talked of the friendly relations generated by the railway. He praised the hard 
work of Tanzanian labourers, some 7,000 of whom are working with ‘the Chinese work 
force of nearly 5,000. He said the construction of the line would have a far-reaching sig- 
nificance, 

= ~-Reuter, The Times, London, Oct. 27, 

The Far Eastern Economic Review's commentator, Robert Simmons, on Nov. 7, 
referring to the absence of Premier Chou En-lai at the inaugural ceremony, thought it 
“most likely reflected the needs of internal Chinese politics rather than any dissatis- 
faction with the project”. He gave three reasons for the “disproportionate” investment: 
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“It permits additional access and influence among the various African liberation move- 
ments which have their headquarters in these two countries; it gives China a foothold 
in the Western end of its probable ICBM firing range; and, probably most important, it 
lends legitimacy to Peking’s claim of being the réal China, a self-sufficient great power”. 


Kenya 2 


Kenyans Sacked from Uganda: Mr. Mwendwa, Kenya’s Minister of Labour, 
disclosed at a press conference that since Sept. 30, 3,000 Kenyans sacked from Uganda 
had registered themselves with the Ministry as job-seekers, He justified the Uganda 
Government’s action which in September and October had threatened to impair bilateral 
relations, saying that Uganda, like any other sovereign state, had the right to sack 


people not belonging to Uganda. 
—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Oct. 30. 


Earlier in a nationwide broadcast on Oct. 27 President Obote of Uganda outlined 
the uew labour policy which, he said, did not infringe on the Treaty for East African 
Cooperation and the Charter of the OAU. Referring to the policy adopted by the 
East African Labour Ministers at Arusha on March 20, 1970, he said the first of the three 
categories, that is unskilled labour, wasthe responsibility of the individual partner 
States. (It is this category of Kenyan labour which was affected). He also said that 
priorities for new vacancies in all sectors shall be given to the citizens of Uganda. Despite 
the ‘‘malicious propaganda against Uganda”, the relationship between the Government 


of Uganda and the Governments of Kenya and Tanzania remained most friendly”, 
—The People, Oct. 28. 


Zanzibar Detaing Kenya Boats: The East African Standard reported on Oct, 6- 
that the-Kenya Government was taking up the question of fishing rights in the Pemba 
‘Channel after the arrest and detention of a second Kenyan boat in the Channel, The 
boats had a permit issued by the East African customs but the Pemba authorities refused 
to Fecognise the document as it did not have a Zanzibar stamp. 


(See a under India and Africa, p. 3; Japan and Africa: sia cay in Kenya, p. 30) 


United Republic of Tanzania 


Mixed Marriages in Zanzibar : Addressing a parade of school-children to celeb- 
rate “Free Education Day” on Sept. 23, the first Vice-President, Sheikh Karume, 
issued an appeal for people to contract mixed race marriages, Referring to Tanzanian 
and overseas criticisms of the forcible marriage of 4 young girls of Persian origin to 
members of the island’s government, Sheikh Karume said Tanzania was a sovereign 
State which could not make or modify its laws to suit the whims of foreign countries or 


newspapers. 
‘(See also under India and Africa, p. 8) 


The Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) Youth League issued a state- 
ment on Oct. 7 condemning the burning of the ‘Tanzanian flag in India by “a gang of 


reactionary students”, 


` 
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The Tanzanian Government on Oct. 22 also threatenedto ban circulation of. 
the East African Standard (Nairobi) if it did not stop giving unwarranted publicity to the 
alleged forced marriages in Zanzibar. The Kenyan Vice-President earlier told the 
National Assembly on Oct. 14 that the-Government took no stand on the Zanzibar 


“forced” marriages because she did not interfere in the affairs of Tanzania, a sovereign 
state, 


Pd 


TPDF Men Meet Chou: Premier Chou En-lai and Chief of the General Staff of 
the Chinese People’s Liberation Army, Huang, Yung-sheng, met the Tanzanian military 
delegation led by Col. Ali Mahfudh, Chief of Operation and Training of the Tanzdnian 
People’s Defence Forces, in Peking on Oct. 1. 
f — The Nationalist, Oct. 2. 


Big Trade Mission Leaves for China: A “Government purchasing mission” of 
about 20 left Dar-es-Salaam for Canton in the People’s Republic of China, according to 
the Nationalist. The leader of the team, Mr. Mwaluko, described the object of the mission 
as the “biggest breaking into new fields of trade”. Last year, a similar but smaller mission 
visited the People’s Republic of China and purchased hardware. 

—The Nationalist, Oct. 8. 


Nyerere Triumphs: President Nyerere was given an overwhelming mandate to 
continue in office for another five years, according to election figures announced in 
Dar-es-Salaam on Nov. 4. Ina poll in which 72.3 per cent of the electorate voted he 
gdined 3,465,573 of the 3,649,789 votes cast, Only 109,828 people—3 per cent of 
voters—-opposed him, Only two ministers and one junior minister were defeated. Most. 
members of the Cabinet were given big majorities. Mr. Derek Bryceson, the British-born’. 
Minister of Food, Agriculture and Cooperation, the only European in the Cabinet, 
liad the largest majority of all—over 40,000. 

—The Times, Nov. 5. 





Zambia 
(See also under OAU, UN and Non-aligned Conference) 


Diplomatic Relations with Malawi : On Sept. 15 Zambia-announced that it would 
establish diplomatic relations with Malawi at High Commission level. Commenting 
on this, the Times of Zambia on Sept. 16 quoted “informed sources” as saying that 
Zambia‘s main aim in establishing relations with Malawi might be an attempt to influence 
Dr. Banda to be less vocal in his support for the Southern racist regimes. By keeping 
in touch with the Malawi’ leader, Zambia hoped to bring Malawi more into the African 
bloc at both the UN and the OAU. The newspaper added that Zambia and Malawi 
had been in constant disagreement ever since Malawian Independence. 


The Financial Times correspondent, writing from Lusaka on Sept. 27, reported 
that the Mufulira Mine, which cavedin on Sept. 25, posed‘formidable engineering 
problems and it was impossible for the management to make an accurate assessment of 
when normal production could be resumed. Mufulira is the second biggest underground 
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copper miine in the world and last year produced 187, 000 tons of copper, nearly a quarter 
of Zambia's total copper output. i 


~ UK and Zambia to Set Up Authority for Kariba Dam: Britain and Zambia have 
agreed to set up jointly a High Authority for the proposed north bank power station 
of the Kariba Dam hydro-electric scheme which spans the Zambesi river between Zambia 
and Rhodesia, the Financial Times correspondent reported on Oct. 8. The Authority, 
whose writ will run only as far as the North (Zambian) bank developments are con- 
cerned, has been created, in effect, to legalise the position of the Central African Power 
Corporation, which operates Kariba, so that it can be recognised by the International 
Bank, for Reconstruction and Development which is providing a $40m. loan for the 
scheme. 


} 

Presenting the High Authority (Special Provisions) Bill to the Zambian Parlia- 
ment, the Minister of Transport, Mr Aaron Milner, said the former High Authority had 
never even met, because of the UDI. Zambian Ministers, he said, had refused to meet 
their rebel counterparts. Because of this it had been impossible for the CAPC to take 
legal decisions or go ahead with the North Bank project, which was envisaged as an 
integral part of the Kariba Scheme, 


Changes in Party Constitution : President Kaunda announced on Sept; 22 that the 
posts of President and Vice-President would be abolished in the new United National 
Independence Party’s Constitution. “The UNIP Secretary-General will be the party’s 
' Presidential candidate and the ‘ruling party’s 33-member Central Committee. These 
changes.are based on the findings of the Chula Commission set up in 1969 after the disso- 
lution of the UNIP. On. Nov. 1 Mr Kapwepwe resigned from the Vice-Presidentship 
and was replaced by Mr Mainza Chona, former Ambassador to Washington, while arrange- 
ments were completed for the introduction of a new constitution for the UNIP. In a. 
statement on Oct. 8 Mr Kapwepwe had said that he would continue to support the UNIP 
atall times and would contest the coming party elections. He added his withdrawal from 
the’ Vice-Presidency had nothing to do with President Kaunda’s Government reshuffle, or 
with the resignation he had tendered in 1969. 


Railway Agreements with Canada: Two agreements on the running of Zambia’s 
railways have been signed by the Zambian and Canadian Governments. The first is a 
loan deal under which Canada will provide K1.75 m over five years:to finance the Canadian 
National Railways contract to manage Zambia Railways. The loan is interest-free and 
is repayable over 40 years with a 10-year grace period. The 2nd agreement is a management 
agreement signee between Zambia Railways and Canadian Railways. 

-The Times of EA Nov, 12 


Sweeping Nationalisation Measures: On Nov, 10 President Kaunda announced at 
the end of a 3-day conference of the National Council of the ruling UNIP sweeping mea- 
sures to take over control of foreign banks and building societies and become the country’s, 
sole insurance agent. The President also announced a 51% acquisition of at least six 
foreign-controlled companies and the closing down of several others owned by ex-pat-, 


. 
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riates, saying there would be a ban in 14 months’, time on all foreign wholesale trading 
companies. : oo a 
Describing this second wave of nationalisation and economic reform measures as <- 
“almost a blitzkrieg’, an Economic Times (London) commentator said: “Over a year ago 
the first instalment of nationalisation was put through when President Kaunda acquired 
for the State 51 per cent of the operating copper mines. It was quite a bold measure at 
the time, and needed a lot of courage, for the copper mines were the country’s major asset, 
since they brought half of Zambia’s revenue and about 95 per cent of its export earnings. 
Though it looked like a frightful gamble, it worked. The experience must have generated 
the necessary self-confidence, specially the fact that they could manage the headstrong, 
race-conscious white miners, who numbered not less than 4,000. So President Kaunda 
was probably ready to move on to a new stage, and a further round of takeovers. 


“As we know, the new measures include the acquisition of 51 per cent interest in all' 
foreign controlled industrial companies. The reform also provides for the State to become 
sole insurance agent, and for a complete take-over of building societies, Further, all 
ex-patriates engaged in wholesale trading would have to sell their business to Zambians 
within 14 months while all retail trade would have to pass into Zambian hands by January 
1972, Now this should give President Kaunda practically all the power he would need to 
control the country’s economy. 


l “The compulsions behind the move must have been very powerful indeed; some of 
them would be of internal origin and others external. President Kaunda’s recent tour 
of the West, and his frustrating experience in his talks with Western statesmen on arms su- 
pply for South Africa, and the continuing Rhodesian problem might have pushed him into’ 
action calculated to show that he could fight back.” l ° 

—~-The Economic Times, Nov. 15 


Congo D.R. (Kinshasa) 


f 


soe 


Economic Relations with Belgium Strained : The Government announced on Sept 18 
that the assets of the Belgian Cominiere Company, whose activities in the Congo are 
conservatively valued at £830m., had been ‘‘placed under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs”. — 


The Guardian commented on Sept, 12 that the move against Cominiere, a holding 
company headed by Belgian financier M. Martin Theves, would have serious implications 
for the British Rhodesia Lonrho Company, which has been in control of Cominiere 
since April 1968, when M. Theves secretly sold his majority participation, President: 
Mobutu has called this secret sale, which he only heard about in August, “a piece of 
fraud and a serious threat to the economic security of the country.” 


On Sept. 18 the Government rejected an offer from the Union Miniere for the 
exploitation of new mineral deposits in Katanga due .to certain conditions laid down, 
such as the modification of fiscal and mineral legislation and the refining of copper in 
Belgium. The Congolese Government then agreed to negotiate with an international 
consortium (the US, the UK, Japan and France) on the granting of the mining con- 
cession in Katanga. The companies will exploit copper deposits over an area ‘of 1 ,400 
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sq. km, where prospecting has already beer carriéd“<out and prospect a new zone of 


25,000 sq. km. & s 
—Africa Research Bulletin, Economic. Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 7 
TA z Cas: ~, ” No. 10 


President Mobutu Receives Massive Support in Elections : President Mobutu won 
almost 100 per cent approval of the voters in the'`presidential elections held on Oct. 31 
and Nov, 1 His election as President for a seven-year term wag regarded as an endorse- ` 
ment by nine million Congolese of his pro-Western policies and heralding a return to 
constitutional government after 5 years of military rule. 


Somalia ; 


Somali Democratic Republic Security Measure: The Supreme Revolutionary Coun- 
cil agreed on Sept, 13 on a new law to protect the security and welfare of the nation, Any 
person who harmed the unity, peace, and sovereignty of the Somali nation would be liable 
to the death sentence. Also liable to heavy punishment would be any person who att- 
empted to spread false propaganda against the revolution among the loyal Somali people. 


On Oct, 8 Said Yusuf Ismail was sentenced to death by the National Security Court 
for the murder in October 1969 of President Shermarke. Ismail had admitted before 
the court that he had murdered the President. 


On the first anniversary of the Oct, 21 Revolution, the President of the Supreme 
Revolutionary Council (SRC), Gen. Siyad, declared Somalia a “socialist state”, He 
affirmed Somalia’s faith in the charters of both the UN and the OAU. 


—Africa Research Bulletin : Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol, 7, No.10, 


Somalis Cut Salaries: All state employees in the Somali Republic are to accept a 
wage cut to help balance the budget and find the money for the development programme, 
the. Nationalist (Dar-es-Salaam) reported on Sept. 14, But rents are also being cut by 40 
pef cent, and the government is to control food prices, the report added. 


These measures were announced in a broadcast to the nation on Sept. 14 by Maj- 
Gen Mohammed Siad Barre, President of the Supreme Revolutionary Council that took 
over last October. Last month , he said, the bank had a deficit of 40 million Somali 
shillings (about £2,350,000 sterling). 


The General told the nation the salary cut for state employees would mean money 
was on hand to pay for 8,000 new jobs for men who would work on crash development 
programmes such as digging wells and building roads. 

—The Nationalist, Sept. 14 


WEST AFRICA 
Central African Republic 


Envoy Held on Spy Charges: The North Korean Ambassador to the Congo P, R. 
(Brazzaville) and two of his staff detained in the Central African Republic for spying and 
complicity were freed on Sept. 30.. 
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Bokassa Disillusioned with’ "West: -President Jean-Bedel Bokassa in an interview with ` 
the weekly Jeune Afrique on Oct. ‘9 Said he was ready torestore diplomatic relations with 
China broken off in 1965 if Peking was agreeable. Criticising Western aid, he cited the 
case of France refusing to finance the building ofa railway. and which Rumania had now 
agreed to do, “We have drawn a lesson”, “he said, and “from now on we are siding with 


the progressive and socialist camp”. 


Congo P. R. (Brazzaville) 


Two Large French Sugar Companies Nationalised: According to the Congolese 
Radio, two large French sugar companies have been nationalised by the ruling Congolese 
Workers’ Party as a result of a reported decision by the directors of the Societe Industr- 
ielle-et Agricole du Niari and the Societe Sucreiere du Niari to cease sugar production in 
the Congo on Oct. 5. “The aim of the companies”, the report went on, “was to take the 
Congolese authorities by surprisein order to create an atmosphere of panic among 
the population”. The two companies employ about 10,000 people and produce about 
100,000 tons of sugar a year, making the Congo the second biggest sugar producer after 
Madagascar in the OCAM. 


Gabon 


President Bongo Praises France : President Albert Bongo of Gabon criticised: the 
OAU and praised France at the first congress of the ruling Democratic Party held at 
Libreville on Sept. 25. In a 90-minute, speech to the delegates from nine provinces, he 
described his comments on Paris as “a ringing tribute”, and said: “We are still lucky to have 
France as our main partner, for with France I have never been subjected to any pressure”. 


Describing the Democratic Party as the “crucible of national unity”, President Bongo 
said its task was to “mobilise all the nation’s forces to ensure social and economic deve- 
lopment”. 


— Weekly Spectator, Ghana, Sept, 26, 


Significance of Anglo-Gabonese Economic Cooperation: Commenting on the three- 
day State visit to Britain from Oct. 27 of President Bongo of Gabon, the Observer (London) 
on Oct. 25 pointed out that unlike Presidents Kaunda and Nyerere who had “abrasive 
encounters” with Mr. Heath, President Bongo is not hostile towards South Africa, But 
the columnist thought he has more to offer than an accommodating foreign policy, Gabon’s 
mineral and timber exports, he pointed out, give it the third highest per capita income on 
the continent next to South Africa and Libya, but most of it, quoting last year’s 18,000 
million CFA francs-——the equivalent of Gabon’s national budget—-were transferred to France. 
President Bongo, the columnist goes on to say, though “reared carefully in the same kind 
of loyalty” to France as his predecessors since Gabon’s independence in 1960, has begun 
to show signs of restlessness since two months. “He complained”, the columnist says, 
“about foreign firms not complying with bjs directives, issued before instructions had Art- 
ived from Paris. He ordered the companies to arrange for their boards to meet in Gabon 
before the end of the year, adding that he envisaged “a greatjbust-up” 
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‘In this context Anglo-Gabonese economic cooperation—on the agenda for talks— 
and the forthcoming visit of a confederation of British industry mission to Libreville were 
significant, the Observer said.. 

-he Observer, London, Oct. 25, 


Ghana 


Repatriation of Nigerian Property: On his return from the OAU Summit Conference, 
the Prime Minister, Dr. K.A. Busia, told newsmen that he had agreed in his talks with the 
Federal „Nigerian military leader, Maj-Gen Yakubu Gowon, to appoint a joint Nigeria- 
Ghana Committee to go into the question of property which Nigerians were unable to 
repatriate as a result of the Governmient’s Aliens’ Compliance Order. He further pointed 
out that 500,000 Nigerians were still in Ghana. 


— Daily Graphic, Sept. 7. 


Presidential Election Upheld: The Court of appeal dismissed on Sept, 25, the peti-. 
tion field by Mr. Joe Appiah, a Kumasi barrister, challenging the validity of the President- 
ial election held on Aug. 31 in which Mr. Edward Akufo-Addo was elected President. 


-—Daily Graphic, Sept. 26.. 


3 Political Parties Merge: Three Ghanaian political parties merged to form a new 
Justice Party (JP) as the main parliamentary opposition . The National Alliance of Li- 
berals (NAL), the United ‘Nationalist Party (UNP) and the All-People’s Republican 
Party (APRP), who have a total of 32 seats in the 140-member National Assembly, anno- 
unced the merger at a Press conference. 


—Daily Times, Oct. 21. 


` Ghana, Mali Sign Trade Pact: ` Ghana and Mali have agreed to improve facilities 
which will allow an easy flow of goods between the two countries, the Ghanaian Times 
reported on Oct. 10. This was one of the two agreements reached at a meeting in Accra 
between a Malian trade delegation and Ghana Government representatives at the Ministry 
of Trade. The three-man Mali delegation was led by Lt. Baba Diarra, second Vice- 
President. Welcoming the delegation, Mr. ‘R.A. Quarshie, Minister of Trade, Industries 
and Tourism, said the Ghana Government was happy that the delegation was led by no 
less a person than Lt. Diarra. He added: “I personally see this meeting as a big scheme 
between Ghana and Mali which may extend to other African countries”. 


~ 


——Ghanaian Times, Oct, 26, 


Guinea 

Equatorial Guinea and China to Have Links: China and Equatorial Guinea have 
decided’ to establish diplomatic relations at Ambassadorial level, the New China news agency 
teported on Oct, 20. - Quoting’ a Join communique, the agency said both Governments 


` 
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had reached the decision “in conformity with the interests and desire of their respective 
countries”, The statement added : “The Chinese Government and people “resolutely 
support the Government and people of Equatorial Guinea in their struggle against 


imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism”. 
—The Egyptian Gazette, Oct. 21. 


Coup Bid Foiled in Guinea: President Sekou Toure announced the arrest of foreign 
mercenary troops in Guinea and the discovery of a plot to oust his regime, according to 
a Conakry Radio broadcast monitored in Abidjan (ivory Coast) on Sept. 26. President 
Toure said the mercenaries had been trained in the Portuguese West African territory of 
Guinea-Bissau by “Black Jack” Jeanne Schramme, former Belgian mercenary commander 
in the Congo (Kinshasa). 


He said a coup against his regime had been planned for November, The plot lead- 
ers were in Guinea-Bissau and the Senegal town of Djourbul. Both Guinea-Bissau and 


Senegal have common borders with Guinea. 
—-The Patriot, Sept. 28. 


“Mercenaries” Arrested in Gambia: Thirty-seven|Guineans living without autho- 
risation in Gambia were sentenced on Oct. 7 and 8 to imprisonment of between nine months 
and two years for “unauthorised residence” and the “organisation of an expedition 
against a friendly State”. One of the accused admitted during the hearing that the “exped- 
ition” had been designed to overthrow President Sekou Toure’s regime. The prisoners 
were sent back to Guinea on the completion of their sentences. 


Radio Conakry on Oct. 8 praising Gambia’s firm and courageous attitude declared 
that Guinea was proud that it sheltered no refugee who openly or secretly showed he 
wanted to use Guinea as a base of action against seven other African countries, It named 
them as Mali, Senegal, Mauritania, Gambia, Sierra Leone and Ivory Coast. The Radio 
noted, however, that it seemed that President Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast had 
made it clear to elements who “dream of upsetting the course of Guinea’s revolution” 
that he would not allow them to disturb Conakry-Abidjan relations. “That’s a good thing 
and it is a first step”, the radio said. 


Portugal Attacked: Ina speech on Oct. 25, President Sekou Toure denounced the 
existence in Portuguese Guinea of training camps for sabotage and assassination estab- 
lished for enemies of his regime. He also stated that Guinean expartriates were living in 
Senegal and receiving money from a French colonel to make an attempt on his 
life. 


Conakry Invaded: President Sekou Toure on Nov. 22—in two speeches monitored in 
Abidjan (Ivory Coast) by Radio Conakry announced that Guinea had been attacked by 
“imperialist forces” and “hundreds and hundreds of Portuguese and their mercenaries” 
based principally in adjoining Guinea-Bissau (under Portuguese rule) had invaded Conakry, 
Guinea’s capital. The President himself, the radio said, was directing the resistance against 
the invasion which began at 2 a. m. 


Earlier he is reported to have said that unidentified warships were standing inside l 
Guinea’s territorial waters after having helped in the landing of the mercenaries. He made 
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an appeal to “progressive peoples in the world”, and foreign diplomats in Guinea to help 


his country resist the aggressors. To the UN he made an urgent request to send air- 
borne troops. 


On Nov. 23 Radio Conakry, repeating the charge that fresh Portuguese-backed mercenary 
troops had tried again to disembark on Guinea’s coast, named three members of Guinea’s 
banned opposition party—-Mr. Naby Youla, a former ambassador in Paris, Ibrahim Kake 
and Diallo, all exiled in France, as directing the invasion operation from Abidjan. 


Meanwhile on Guinea’s request an urgent session of the UN Security Council was 
called on Nov. 23, A draft resolution was produced, after a suspension of some three hours 
instead of the halfhour originally stipulated, by Burundi, Nepal, Sierra Leone, Syria and 
Zambia. It was unanimously resolved that a special investigating mission be formed after 
consultations between U, Thant, UN Secretary-General, and the Council President, Mr. 
Tomeh (Syria), and the resolution asked for the withdrawal of “external armed forces” 
from Guinea. Representatives of Guinea, Mali, Senegal, Saudi Arabia and Mauritania 
were accepted into the Council as non-voting participants, while Portugal stayed away, 
merely sending a letter rejecting the invasion charges. Nepal, Colombia, Poland, Finland 
and Zambia were named members of the mission to investigate the charges of invasion. 


On Nov, 24 the Director of the UN Development Programme, Mr. Paul Hoffman, in 
in a telegram informed U. Thant that the invaders had fighter cover when they landed and 
he had personally seen foreign troops land from four ships. 


The Associated Press correspondent, reporting from Freetown (Sierra Leone), 
described the attacks as a “surgical” mission with limited objectives, pointing out that no 
serious attempt was made to take either the radio station or the airport-——two essentials for 
any successful coup. On the other hand, “the raiders did, however, attack and sack the 
Conakry headquarters of the African Party for the Independence of Guinea-Bissau and the 
Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC)”. 


—The Indian Express, New Delhi, Nov. 26 


The ruling Guinean Democratic Party meanwhile announced that special mea- 
sures would be taken in an effort to crush all agitations, The Associated Press, quoting 
“usually reliable sources” in Freetown (Sierra Leone), said Mr. Bob Sow, one of President 
Sekou Toure’s key lieutenants, was executed because Mr. Toure found him unreliable and 
possibly connected with the attackers themselves, 

——Agence France Presse, Nov. 26: 
— Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, Nov, 27. 


The five-man UN team led by Major-Gen Padma Bahadur Khetri of Nepal arrived 
in Guinea on Nov. 25. During its visit Radio Conakry broadcast a message sent by 
President Sekou Toure to U. Thant saying that “Portuguese aggressors” launched a second 
attack in the Kundara area, 20 km from Senegal and 40 km from Portuguese Guinea, 
at a time when the UN mission was interrogating Portuguese mercenaries captured in the 
fighting. The place of the attack, he said, left no doubt about “the responsibility of Portu- 
guese colonial troops” and he asked U. Thant to examine the new situation. 
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On Nov. 28 the UN mission completed its enquiry and Major-Gen Padma Bahadur 
Khetri, said at Dakar on his return journey to New York that they had seen several 
prisoners captured by the Guinea Defence Forces. Asked- what nationality they were, he 
said : “Guinea-Bissau (Portuguese Guinea) is Portuguese, isn’t it?” 

— Associated Press, Dakar, Nov. 29. 


Radio Conakry said the fact-finders had been given “irrefutable evidence” of Portu- 
uese aggression. Apart from captured weapons of Portuguese origin, the radio named a 
captured officer, Lt. Jao Janiao Lopez, born in Bissau, as part of a 150-man force of Port- 
uguese regular troops and mercenaries. Lt. Lopez described the aim of the mission as the 
overthrow of the Government of Guinea and assassination of its leaders. Portuguese 
troops, he is alleged to have disclosed, were scheduled to withdraw after the initial stages 
and leave the rest of the job to the African mercenaries. 


Aid Offered: On Nov, 26 Radio Conakry announced the arrival of an Algerian mili- 
tary delegation headed by Sherif Belkacem, President Boumedienne’s personal envoy, 
and stated that a large quantity of military equipment had arrived in Guinea which meant, 
it said, that the “small submarines and other Portuguese ships hidden in our estuaries 
will no longer be able to defy us”. Algeria was later reported to have provided 
aid worth 5,000 million Guinean francs fto strengthen the potential of the Guinean 
people’s struggle. Egypt, Libya and Nigeria also offered military aid to the President 
who had received messages of support from many African nations, in addition to an offer 
of $2 million aid from People’s China . An extraordinary Ministerial Council session 
of the OAU was called for Dec. 9. 


Ivory Coast 


Ivory Coast Ends Asylum Given to Ojukwu: Mr. Odumegwu Ojukwu, leader 
of the former Biafra, was told by the Ivory Coast authorities to leave their country “with the 
briefest delay” in an official statement made on Oct. 8 which followed earlier official indi- 
cations of displeasure that Mr Ojukwu had given a television interview and an interview to 
an unauthorisedjnewspaper. —The Sunday Telegraph, 


Mr Ojukwu, who was Military Governor of Nigeria’s former Eastern Region, dec- 
lared the region an independent state Biafra, on May 30, 1967. He led the secessionist 
state during nearly three years of the civil war, and left in January this year on the eve of 
Biafra’s military collapse. He was granted asylum by the Ivory Coast Government on 
condition that he did not use his refuge for subversion or political activity. The Ivory 
Coast, Gabon, Tanzania and Zambia, which once recognized Biafra, have all become 
reconciled to the united Nigeria. 

: —The Times, London, Oct; 9 


Ivory Coast Urges Talks With South Africa and Portugal: President Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny said in Abidjan on Nov, 4 that the Ivory Coastis planning to call a meeting 
of African leaders to urge direct talks with South Africa because it considers that force 
will not solve_the problem of apartheid. His Government, he stated, would contact all 
African heads of state individually to explain the Ivory Coast’s views so that discussions 
with Pretoria would not be a unilateral initiative by Abidjan. The President added that 
talks did not imply diplomatic recognition of South Africa. 
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Anti-apartheid measures adopted so far, including the banning of arms, the breaking 
of diplomatic relations, and forbidding landing rights to South African aircraft were “tragic” 
and “ridiculous”, he said. “We must not under-estimate South Africa. We must not 
threaten when we do not have the means of following up our threat. However, South 
Africa could consider itself threatened and build up arms, which could lead it one day to 
take the offensive”. Negotiations with South Africa would not be easy, the President 
added, “but we shall be patiently active’, He said the Ivory Coast also wanted to seek 
talks with Portugal. He hoped that African diplomats would one day “invade” South 
Africa peacefully as a prelude to the white and the black living there together in a spirit 
of brotherhood. 
—The Times , Nov. 5. 


(See also under Southern Africa : Malagasy). 
-Liberia 


Liberia Denies Any Ties With South Africa: The Government of Liberia has never 
contemplated nor would it think of establishing diplomatic, consular or any other relations 
with the Government of South Africa as long as that country continues her inquitous, imm- 
oral and inhuman policy of apartheid. This was stated by the Embassy of the Republic 
of Liberia in Cairo on Sept. 10 after an AP report published in the Egyptian Gazette on 
Sept. 7 stated that Liberia was to establish links with South Africa. 

i —The Egyptian Gazette, Sept. 10. 


Mali 


Reshuffle: In Bamako three civilian ministers, including Mr Louis Negre, the Finance 
and Commerce Minister, who played an important part in the reconciliation with France 
and was the architect of Mali’s financial reforms, were dropped from the government in 
an extensive reshuffle in September. The Link, New Delhi, commenting on this, wrote that 
the military government had failed to improve the economic situation; it was reluctant to 
carry out the large-scale reforms in the public sector enterprises which Mr Negre had 
demanded. It was this disagreement over policy that led to his removal from the gover- 
ment. The most significant move was the entrusting of Interior Security and Defence 
to Capt. Yoro Diakhite who once again becomes second only to Mr Moussa Traore in the 
government. Capt. Diakhite was last year drafted to the Ministry of Transport because 
of his differences with Mr Moussa Traore and his re-emergence into a position of promi- 
nence is a sure sign that the balance of forces within the Military Committee has changed. 
A second significant point about the cabinet reshuffle is that the military has considerably 
strengthened itself. There are still civilian ministers in the.government but none of them 
holds an important portfolio. Thus the civilians who had turned against Mr Keita and 
supported the military are being dropped one by one from positions of influence and it 
is only a question of time before the military takes over fully. 

—The Link, New Delhi, Sept. 27. 


Nigeria | 


Plan for Civilian Rule by 1976: - Maj-Gen Yakubu Gowon, Nigeria’s Head of State, 
announced a nine-point programme aimed at returning the nation to. civilian rule by 
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1976 in a speech marking the 10th anniversary of independence on Oct. 1. He added that 
the military government would try to complete its programme earlier, if possible. But 
they had to proceed carefully. A panel would be set up soon to draft a new constitution. 
“There is no doubt in my mind that the experiences we have been through in the past few 
years will confirm us all in the wisdom of maintaining a federal constitution,” he said. 

— Reuter, Oct, 1. 


USSR to Set Up Steel Plant: Nigeria and the Soviet Union signed a £N 50m (£38 

m sterling) agreement in Lagos on Oct, 16 under which Russia will help Nigeria to estab- 
lish an iron and steel industry. : 
l - —Daily Times, Lagos, Oct. 17 


Commenting on the National Development Plan 1970-74, details of which were bro- 
adcast by. Maj-Gen Gowon on Nov. 11, envisaging a total expenditure of £N 1,595m, the 
Financial Times said it is clear that the Plan is an ambitious attempt not only to recons- 
truct war damages but to set the economy towards the “take-off.” Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant doubt, in view of past experience, is whether. administrative expenses (set at £N 52.3m) 
can be contained and whether the State Producing Marketing Board will be able to attain 
its projected surpluses of some £N 64 m. (Goverment surpluses will be oe by oil 
revenues). ' 

~-Africa Research Bulletin ; Economic, Financial and Technical Series, Vol. 7, No. 10, 


France and Nigeria : Writing in the Paris daily Le Monde, Philippe Decraene affir- 
tued that relations between Paris and Lagos were “still not completely normalised”. He 
added that “whereas Gen Gowon, for his part, seems well disposed to France, certain 
members of his government, among them Chief Anthony Enaharo and several top civil 
servants, consider that French interests in Nigeria should legitimately suffer. .” However, 
with the exception of the French oil company, SAFRAP, which has still not been permi- 
tted to resume oil extraction from its concession in the East, French firms based in Nigeria 
are highly active. Yet, Mr Decraene says, the reconciliation between Nigeria and her 
Francophone “erring brother” seems to have taken place, “if not to the detriment of France, 
at any rate without her”, 


The repatriation of Nigerian refugee children from Gabon and the Ivory Coast and 
the forthcoming departure of Ojukwu from the latter country have opened the way 
to normal relations at an African level. Mr Decraehe added: “They (Nigerian leaders) 
think that the recent strengthening of economic links between Nigeria, Niger and Daho- 
mey is a cause for, concern in Paris where the political attraction exercised by a group 
of 60 million people is feared”. 


a NEw Press Agency, Paris, Oct. 29, 


~ ` + 2 pr 


Senegal 
French Arms for S. Africa: In an interview published in the Rabat daily La Depeche 
President Senghor stated that he had discussed the arms question with President Pompidou 
during his recent visit to Paris and that France was probably prepared to explain its arms 
policy towards South Africa to African and Asian leaders. He added: “I believe that once 
this policy has been explained, for example, the distinction between war materials such ag 
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i _ , 
sub-marines, which cannot be used for repression, and other forms of weapons, there will 
be a greater understanding between African and French leaders”. 
—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Sept. 16. 


Sierra Leone 


Agreement on Diamond Mines: Nine months after Sierra Leone’s Prime Minister, 
Dr. Siaka Stevens, announced plans for a government share in the diamond mines owned by 
Consolidated African Selection Trust (CAST) an agreement valuing the mines at over -£8.5 
million was signed in September, The agreement has still to be ratified by the share-holders 
and Parliament. A new company is to be formed called National Diamond Mining Co. 
(Sierra Leone) or Diminco, which is to take over all the assets of CAST’s subsidiary, Sierra 
Leone Selection Trust—SLST. The Government will hold 51 per cent of its £5 million 
share capital and SLST the remaining 49 per cent. SLST will continue to manage the mines 
with employees of Diminco and SLST will be treated alike. The government has under- 
taken to do its best to eradicate illegal diamond mining. The agreement allows SLST to 
keep all profits from operations to ‘stocks up to June 30, 1970. In order to give the 
new company the necessary working capital, however, both the Government and SLST 
are to put up up £2 million 51 per cent loans, which means in effect, according to the Times 
(London) Mining Correspondent, Berry Hitchine , that SLST is leaving its current assets 
in the new company. 
—The Times, London, Sept. 12, 


State of Emergency Declared : Sierra Leone declared a state of emergency following 
the resignation of two senior ministers of the cabinet—-Dr. M. S. Forna, Minister of Finance, 
and Mr. Muhammad Bash-Taqi, Minister of Development, on Sept. 14. Both resigned in 
opposition to the policies of Dr. Siaka Stevens, Prime Minister. During the Jatter’s absence 
in Lusaka the ruling All-People’s Congress Party dismissed the two ministers along with 
three other party executives. In a broadcast on Sept. 14 Dr. Stevens said there were indi- 
cations that a small group of people wanted to gain power. “If anyone, by word or deed, 
tries to stir up disaffection in Sierra Leone, the Government will take the most drastic ac- 
tion in the matter.” 

By Oct, 16, 12 army officers had been arrested following the investigation of an 
alleged anti-government plot. Earlier on Oct, 10, the Government banned the newly formed 
United Democratic Party and arrested its leaders in what the Ghananian Times described 
as “tough army-police operations. The party led by Dr. John Karefa Smart, a former Ex- 
‘ternal Affairs Minister and former Assistant Director of the World Health Organization, 
had pledged to oppose government plans for a constitutional change”. 

i ~The Financial Times, Sept. 23. 


‘NORTH AFRICA 
Arab-Israel War = 


‘(See-also-uinder‘OAU ‘Summit ‘Conference; UN and Africa; Non-aligned Summit 
Conference at ‘Lusaka and Arab ‘Regional: Cooperation.) 


Civil War in Jordan: The civil war in Jordan and the challenge posed by the mass 
hijacks organised by Palestinian militants associated with the Popular Front for the Liber- 
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ation of Palestine overshadowed developments in West Asia in September. On Aug, 31 
the Al Fatah leader, Yasir Arafat, appealed to Arab Heads of State for immediate inter- 
vention charging the Jordanian authorities with launching a wholesale attack against Pale- 
stinian guerillas in Amman. By Sept. 16 tension had mounted when King Hussein of Jordan 
appointed a new government of 12 army officers and F. M. Habes-at-Majali as Commander 
of the Armed Forces. The guerillas retaliated by making Yasir Arafat “General Comm- 
ander of all the forces of the revolution”. Fighting erupted on a large scale on Sept. 20 
compelling King Hussein to cable Arab Heads of State accusing Syria of “treacherous agg- 
ression”. While in Washington, the Soviet Charge d’Affaires was called to the State De- 
partment and given a note asking his government to restrain Syria and on Sept. 19 it was 
reported that the US 6th Fleet had been reinforced with aircraft carriers and marines, 


By Sept. 22, the Jordanian army had succeeded in halting the Syrian attack in the Ir- 
bid area. Press reports stated that Israel had moved troops and tanks to the occupied 
territory of Golan Heights and that the Iraqi division in the Irbid area had stayed out of 
the fighting. Later the UAR’s Information Minister, Mr Muhammed Haikal, disclosed in 
Al Ahram of Oct. 15 that President Nasser had despatched 3 batallions of the Palestine 
Liberation Army stationed in Egypt to Jordan to aid the guerillas. They were flown, 
he said, to Syria from where they entered Jordan. 


An emergency pan-Arab meeting summoned in Cairo on Sept. 22 was attended by 
President Nesser of the UAR, President Charles Helon of the Lebanon, Emir Sheikh- 
Sabah-el-Salem-el Sabah of Kuwait, Col Gaddafi of Libya, Maj-Gen Ja’ afar el Numeiry 
of the Sudan, Premier Bahi Lagdam of Tunisia and Brig. Muhammed Daoud, Jordan’s 
Premier, Syrian President Nur-e-Din Atassi, on a visit to Cairo, refused to attend the con- 
ference. The conference appointed a four-member peace mission, headed by Gen, Num- 
eiry which flew immediately to Amman. Later the Tunisian Prime Minister, Mr Lagdam, 
was appointed Chairman of a “Supreme Follow-up Committee’’ under the Cairo agree- 
ment for peace in Jordan. 


A final agreement ending the civil war was signed in Cairo on Sept. 27, a day before 

President Nasser died of a heart attack, providing for rapid withdrawal of all Jordanian 

“ army forces from Amman and all guerilla forces to places suitable for guerilla actions aga- 
inst Israel. 


Hijacking of Planes; On Oct. 1, the day of President Nasser’s funeral, the seven gue- 
rillas released by Britain, Switzerland and West Germany in exchange for hijacked hostages 
were flown to Cairo. A total of 252 passengers had earlier been flown out of Amman 
to.Cyprus on Sept. 13 and, according to the Egyptian Gazette of the same day, the Politi- 
.cal Supreme Command of the Palestine guerilla movement condemned the Arab plane 
hijackers for blowing up the three Western jetliners at Dawson’s Field in the Jordan desert 
and said it would cease dealing with them. Colonel Gaddafi of Libya, ina pointed refer- 
ence to the extremists, announced on Sept. 5 when he ended financial aid to Jordan that 
financial aid would also be refused to those guerillas who used the money to publish maga- 
zines and leaflets attacking President Nasser. The New Middle East, in an editorial com- 
menting on the mass hijacks, said it was “primarily a consequence of the failure of the UN 
as an institution to bring about peacein the Middle East in the 22 years during which 
it concerned itself with the problem.” Referring to the total paralysis of the Super Powers 
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it said: “The only effective policy—certainly in the Middle East—was one that’ was cons 
certed and applied by the countries concerned.” 
i —New Middle East, No. 25, Oct. 1. 


(See also under India and Africa: Foreign Minister on West Asian Situation p. 3; 
UN 25th anniversary Celebrations : Morocco Pleads for Palestinians; North Africa : Arab 
Unity; Guerillas fo merge with PLO, p. 62; Arab Council Meeting p. 60; Libya : 
Surprise Cabinet Reshuffle, p. 64) 


Pessimism About Resumption of Peace Negotiations: Developments in West Asia 
in September gave rise to general pressimism about the chances of peace negotiations 
being resumed soon, but by the end of November prospects had improved considerably. 
On Sept 1, the US confirmed Israel’s repeated allegations of breaches in the August-cease- 
fire agreement by the UAR moving Soviet supplied missiles within the zone. The 90-day 
standstill agreement states: “Both sides will refrain from changing the military status 
quo within the zones extending for 32 miles. Neither side will introduce or construct any 
new military installations in these zones. Activities within the zones will be limited to the 
maintenance of existing installations at their present sites and positions and to the rota- 
tion and supplying of forces presently within the zones.” 

ee ? 

_ Israel Withdraws from Jarring Talks: Israel suspended its participation in the Jarring 
talks on Sept, 6 until Egyptian violations were rectified, while the US in a statement released 
by its embassy in London and quoting the above clause of the agreement, “refused claims 
in the Soviet press that the UAR has the right to redeploy anti-aircfaft missiles in the 
standstill zone on the west bank of the Suez Canal”. 


` The Soviet Union, on the other hand, argued through the Government-owned 
Izyestia and the Defence Ministry newspaper Krasnaya Zyezda that the missiles in the zone 
had to be moved for the safety of the installations and personne] and asserted that the UAR 
had the full right to carry out a redeployment of missiles already in the Suez Canal zone. 
The US dismissed this plea by demanding a “secure rectification of the situation” and re- 
garded the missile moves as an attempt “to achieve a decisive military advantage under 
cover” 


` 


United States Suspends Four-Power Talks: On Sept. 17, however, the State Depart- 
ment spokesman, Mr Robert J. McCloskey, admitted that Israel also had departed from 
‘the terms of the standstill agreement by conducting reconnaissance overflights within the 
‘6-mile prohibited area on its own side of the ceasefire line, and added that “the US 
has not ended or abandoned its peace initiative.” But unexpectedly on Oct, 7, the US an: 
nounced its withdrawal from the four-power talks between deputy representatives at the UN 
saying it was useless to speak about guidelines until Egypt had rectified its alleged viola- 
tions of the ceasefire agreement”. Regular four-power discussions aimed at producing 
a Middle East settlement have been in progress at two levels since March when in add- 
ition to the meetings between chief representatives their deputies began conferring. 


At the same time the US agreed to resume the sale of 16 to 18 more F-AE Phantoms 
on Sept. 10 which was followed by a compromise arms bill of £19,900 million approved by 
the Senate on Oct. 1, providing the Administration with funds for sale of arms to Israel 
to balance Soviet supplies to the Arab countries. ` 
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Hopes Renewed: Despite these setbacks, shooting was not resumed and the cease- 
fire itself remained in effect and in New York Israel’s Foreign Minister, Mr Abba Eban, 
told the UN Correspondents Association on Sept. 29, a day after President Nasser’s death, 
that this country was prepared to extend the 90-day truce with Egypt indefinitely. 


UAR Accepts Ceasefire Extension : In the UAR, President Anwar Sadat told Egyptian 
army officers on Oct. 19 that the UAR would agree to a single and final 90-day extension of 
the ceasefire on the condition that the Jarring talks were resumed and on Nov. 4 the UAR 
announced its acceptance of a three-month ceasefire extension recommended in a formal, 
and what news agencies described as a “mildly pro-Arab” resolution of the UN General 
Assembly. Although Israel and the US voted against the Afro-Asian resolution, there 
was general agreement at the UN that the ceasefire would be maintained. Voting was 57 
in favour, 16 against and 39 abstentions, including Britain. The UAR’s Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Mahmood Riad, also announced that its UN Ambassador had been - instructed to 
begin talks with the UN mediator in response to another part of the resolution calling 
for the “earliest possible” resumption of peace talks. 


New Soviet Proposals: The Soviet Union had also in the meanwhile outlined new 
‘proposals for a political settlement of the West Asian conflict through the columns of 
Prayda on Oct, 15, calling for the creation of demilitarised zones on both sides of the 
border, for introduction of UN troops at a number of points, and for direct guarantees 
by the four great powers or the UN Security Council. 


baal 


Israel reacted by saying on Oct. 16 that it had never proposed the demilitarisation of 
both sides of the Suez Canal as put forward in the latest Soviet plan, while in Washington, 
the State Department said on the same day that the Soviet Union’s new Middle East pro- 
posals for demilitarised zones and an international peace-keeping force were not 


“new. 
India welcomed the proposals as “a positive step anda step forwardin the 


direction of peace” dnd elements in the Soviet plan were, according to an official spokes- 
man, “in the same order as the November 1967 UN Security Council resolution” adding 
that “India had ail along supported the resolution as the only basis on which peace could 
return to West Asia”. 


Dayan Authorised to Discuss Resumption of Peace Talks: On Nov, 30 Israel authorised 
its Defence Minister, Gen Moshe Dayan, to discuss conditions for the resumption of the 
Jarring peace talks during his visit to the US next month. The announcement 
was received with interest in view of the Israeli Deputy Premier, Yigal Allon’s rejection 
on Nov, 20 in a television interview of Gen, Dayan’s suggestion fora partial withdrawal 
of Israeli forces from the east bank of the Suez Canal. . He said, according to the Agence 
France Presse, the Suez Canal was not only an excellent tank barrier but also “‘a very str- 
ong bargaining point.” Peace with defensible borders however, he said, would be pre- 
ferable to a superior ceasefire line without peace and added that if by means of the Suez 
Canal an agreement could be achieved which would further peace it should be given ser- 

ous consiCeration, 


Mr. Chapman Pincher, writing in the Daily Express on Nov. 13, also mentioned that 
Gen Moshe Dayan would discuss in Washington the military implications of a withdrawal 
“into-the Sinai desert, far enough for the UAR to re-open the Suez Canal and re-occupy 
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the Suez towns”. Israel, he said, was prepared to make the sacrifice provided the Egypt- 
ians agreed that they should remain in Sharm-el-Sherkh, which commands the entry to 
their Red Sea port at Eilat, 


Mr. Pincher wrote that “while the Russians welcomed any re-opening of the Canal, 
the Americans wanted it to be kept closed to reduce the speed of Russian infiltration into 
Africa. But, at the same time, they wanted peace in the Middle East where they have huge 
interests. He thought however that nothing would be done until the Americans had sou- 
nded Kremlin’s intentions at the strategic arms limitations talks at Helsinki and, if 
satisfied that the Russians genuinely wanted to avoid an East-West confrontation in the 
Middle East, they might give Israel the nod to go ahead. 

— Reuter, Noy. 13 


Reporting from Washington on Nov. 21, Colin Legum, the Observer (London) corre- 
spondent, held out hopes of negotiations starting shortly as the State Department Middle 
East experts believed conditions had improved considerably. “They are encouraged in 
this view by the attitude of Egypt’s new Prime Minister, the changes in Syria's military 
regime, and King Hussein's proven ability to survive,” he wrote. He added: “The Ameri- 
can claim credit for helping to persuade the Israelis to adopt a more flexible attitude to 
wards negotiations by a massive offer of £500 million to finance arms purchases”, 

—The Observer, London, Nov, 22 


Saudi Arabia’s Proposals: On the Arab front, the Newsweek magazine, quoted by 
international news agencies on Oct 5, hinted that King Feisal of Saudi Arabia “would 
like Egypt to make a deal—let Israel keep its control of the Gulf of Aqaba in exchange for 
giving up occupied Sinai (thus letting Egypt open the Suez Canal. Otherwise, the magazine 
said, King Feisal would stop his share of the annual subsidies of $220 million Cairo. re- 
ceives to make up for the loss of revenue from the Canal from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
Libya. By the end of November there were further hints that a Tunisian proposal for 
establishing a Palestine state would possibly be considered at an Arab summit. The ruler 
of Kuwait, the Egyptian Mail reported on Nov 28, had received a message from Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba sent personally through his Foreign Minister, Mohamed 


Masmudy. 
— Egyptian Mail, Nov. 28. 


Arab Unity 


Arab League Council Meets: The 54th session of the Arab League Council opened 
in Cairo on Sept 12. After.the inaugural ceremony, which was addressed by the Arab 
League Secretary-General, Mr Abdul Khalik Hassuna, Mr Omar el Saqqaf, Saudi Arabian 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and Mr Salah Buyassir, Libyan Minister of Unity and 
Foreign Affaits, all of whom referred to the regrettable events in Jordan and what was des- 
cribed as the gravest situation in the Arab nation, the meeting, according to the Middle 
East News Agency, was held behind closed doors to discuss the agenda. Matters relating 
to the Arab boycott of Israel, decisions made by the Permanent Arab Information Com- 
mittee, means of strengthening relations between Arab and African countries, and the budget 
of the Arab League Secretariat were among the subjects said to have been discussed. 


ie 
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Libya withdrew from the 4 nation Reconciliation Commission on Sept. 7, a day after 
the Arab League Council reactivated it to mediate in order to bring about peace between 
King Hussein and Palestinian guerillas in Jordan. A Government spokesman was quo- 
ted by the State-controlled radio in Tripoli as saying that the two leading sides had violated 
resolutions adopted by the committee to resolve their bloody conflict of last June. Other 
members of the commitee are the UAR, Algeria and Sudan. 

— Associated Press, Sept, 8, the Tribune, Ambala, Sept. 9. 


Maghreb Tripartite Summit: King Hassan of Morocco and Presidents Boumedienne 
of Algeria and Ould Daddah of Mauritania decided after a one-day mecting on Sept 14 
at Nouadibou (Mauritania) to set up a tripartite committee to follow developments in 
the Spanish Sahara with the aim to “strengthen their cooperation in a positive manner 
to speed up the liberation of this area from colonialism in accordance with UN resolutions.” 
The committee would also encourage and coordinate economic cooperation between the 
organisation of Senegal River States—OERS-—and the Maghreb countries. The Joint comm- 
nique highlighted the need among the three Maghreb States for continued contacts, com- 
bined efforts to consolidate cooperation and achieve harmony in policies in both the 
regional and international fields. On Sept. 20 President Boumedienne, on his return from 
Mauritania after a State visit, declared that the meeting would have beneficial effects 
not only at the political level but also at the economic level and in cooperation generally. 


Le Monde on Sept. 16, analysing the likely impact of the meeting, anticipated the 
possibility of growing opposition to Spanish rule among the moorish tribes as a result of 
encouragement received from the three Heads of State. While the three leaders officially 
support a referendum whereby the people will determine their own future in February 
1971, Le Monde was of the view that the 3 countries favoured the division of the 
Spanish Sahara between Morocco and Mauritania. 


Tripartite Federation: The Tripartite Summit Conference of the signatory countries— 
the Sudan, Libya and the VAR—of the Tripoli Charter (December 1969) opened in Cairo 
on Nov 3, A communique released at the close of the session on Nov 8 announced that an 
agreement had been concluded between the three countries for the formation of a Union. 
It stressed that the three Heads of State—President Anwar-el-Sadat of the UAR, Gaafar 
Numeiry of the Sudan and Moammer Gaddafi of Libya—“met in an atmosphere charged 
with historic responsibility in one of the most delicate circumstances of the Arab struggle 
deriving from two factors: 


“The first is the fact that the Arab people are facing, without and within, an attempt 
at assault ard encirclement aimed at freezing the Arab revolutionary tide, an attempt which 
is taking Bavantaey ¢ of the collusion between international imperialism and world Zionism. 


“The second is that the Arab people in these particular circumstances have losta 
man whose mere presence at the head of the Arab struggle was a sufficient symbol of its 
true unity.” 

The jcint communique announced : 

1, The formation of a unified leadership of the three Heads of State to speed up the 
consolidation and development of integration and other links between the Sudan, 
Libya and the UAR. 

2. The establishment of a Higher Planning Committee; 

3, The creation of a National Security Council, 


A 
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4. The institution of a follow-up committee; and 
5. The formation of Sub-committees connected with various sections of work. 


The Middle East News Agency mentioned on Nov 9 that the closing session was 
partly attended by EI Sayed Yasser Arafat, Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization Executive Committee, and two of the organisation’s leaders: Haye] Abdul 


Hamid and Abu Yussef. 
—The Egyptian Gazette, Nov 4, Nov. 10.. 


Syria Joins Arab Tripartite Federation: The Syrian Arab Republic officially joined 
the Tripartite Federation between the UAR, the Sudan and Libya on Nov. 27 when, 
according to the Egyptian Gazette, “a political leadership, including Presidents Anwar- 
el-Sadat (UAR), Gafaar Numeiry (Sudan), Moammer EI Gaddafi (Libya) and Syrian 
Premier Air Marshal Hafez Assad was formed. 


The joint communique said that through direct contacts and consultations among 
the four Presidents on the issue “they have underlined the role which the people and govern- 
ment of Syria can play in confirming the reality of a common Arab destiny by joining the 
Tripartite Federation.” It added that “‘in the light of the revision of the Arab and interna- 
tional situation, the two sides agreed upon the necessity of action in all the political, 
military and economic fields to ensure the strengthening of the Arab nation’s potentials in 
its battle of destiny in the confrontation of the Zionist and imperialist schemes at both the 
Arab and international levels.” The Egyptian Gazette reported that Air Marshal Assad 
‘would pay a visit to Libya later to resume unity talks, 


Jordan Offers to Join Federation: In Amman, the Middle East News Agency 
quoted Mr EI Sayed Adnan Abu Ouda, Jordanian Minister of Information, as saying in a 
statement that Jordan would accept any offer to join the Tripartite Federation because 
unity ‘‘is the only means for the liquidation of Israel which is the hope of the entire Arab 
nation.” 


Guerillas to Merge with PLO: The Middle East News Agency reported on Nov, 26 
that the main Palestine commando organisations—Fatah Saeka, the People’s Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) and the People’s Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine—will be merged under the banner of the Palestine Liberation Army of the Pale- - 
stine Liberation Organisation (PLO). It also reported that the merging of the manay 
Wing of Al Fatah into the Palestine Liberation Army had already started. 


The first brigade of the new Palestine Army has already been formed under the com- 
mand of Col. Saad Sayel, who was previously commander of the Al Hussein Brigade of 
the Jordanian Army and joined the commandos during the events that took place in Sep- 
tember. 


The decision, the Middle East News Agency reported, of merging the main commando 
organisations ‘‘implied eliminating the six minor commando organisations plus the 
Arab Liberation Front backed by the regime in Iraq and the Ausar forces backed ey the 
Jordanian Army”. 


. Algeria 


US Loan for Algerian Railways: The US Export-Import Bank announced on Oct, 11 
logns totalling over $8 million to the Algerian National Railways for the purchase of 29 
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diesel electric locomotives in the US. The Bank said it was extending $4,019, the Conti- 
nental Bank of New- York $3,617,276 and the General Motors Overseas Operations 
$401,920. The Algerian Railways will put up the remaining $ 2,009,598. The loan will be 
repaid in 10 semi-annual instalments beginning October 1976, at an annual interest of 6 
per cent. 

-—The Egyptian Gazette, Oct. 12. 


Party Reorganisation: Le Monde (Paris), commenting on the announcement of party 
elections in the Algiers district in the near future, on Oct. 16 said these were important 
as they will mark the end of a major stage in the reorganisation of the party—-the National 
Liberation Front. Elections to the FLN local cells have already been held in 12 of Al- 
geria’s 15 administrative districts, leaving only Algiers, Oran and the Oasis, After the elec- 
tion of new cells, the FLN will renew its national commissions. The second national 
congress of the party—-the first was held in 1964-—-will then take place. This could be 
followed by general elections to a constituent or legislative assembly. 


The delay in announcing the elections was attributed to the fact that no significant 
response had been received to President Boumedienne’s appeal. on several occasions to 
higher level civil servants, executives, and students to commit themselves to the party. 


Shell Pact with Algeria: The Anglo-Dutch Shell oil group and the Algerian Govern- 
ment, Reuter reported from Algiers on Nov. 19, have signed an agreement on compensa- 
tion for Shell interests in Algeria which were natinalised in June (See Africa Quarterly 
Vol. X No. 2, Page 50). No details of the terms of the settlement or compensation were 
given. Of all foreign oil companies nationalised by Algeria, Shell had the largest inter- 
ests in the country. These included two oil producing companies with a yearly output of 
about 4 million tons. 

f — Reuter, Nov, 19. 


French Attitude to Oil Negotiations Hardens: In a special despatch from Paris on 
the oil negotiations with Algeria which started on Nov. 16 Adrian Dicks, the Financial 
Times correspondent, reported that France would be ready to abandon the complex ob- 
ligations of aid and co-operation to Algeria if the Algerians nationalised the two French 
companies, ELF-ERAP and Compagnie Francaise des Petroles, operating in the: country. 
He attributed this stand to the public demand by the Algerian Minister for Industry, 
Mr. Belaid Abdessalam, in October for a reference price of $3.24 a barrel, while it appeared 
that-France was sticking to $2.65 a barrel as its best offer. “This figure”, he said, “has 
been reached on the basis of the Libyan posted price of $2.53 a barrel, bearing in mind 
the shorter sea-haul from Algeria and differences in the two crudes.” France, he said, 
contrary to expectations, will exert every pressure on Algeria to prevent nationalisation. 


oo 


(See also under Libya: Colonel Gaddafi reviews achievements of his regime p, 64, and Nigeria.) 


Other matters in dispute between the two countries—both of which have said they’ 
want a “global” solution to their differences—include treatment of Algerian workers in 
France, access to the French market for wine and agricultural produce, direct aid and in- 
dustrial investment to help Algeria’s five-year plan. Relations further deteriorated by the 
prison sentences passed on three French technical assistance personnel by an Algerian 
Military Court on Nov. 18 on charges of “supplying information capable of damaging 
Algeria’s military interests to a foreign power’-—-presumably France. In a statement 
condemning the action the French Foreign Ministry said the Algerian Government had 
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refused to allow a Parisian lawyer to defend the men although two Algerians condemned 
to 8 and 10 years’ imprisonment respectively for “economic espionage” by a French court 


in October were allowed an Algerian lawyer’. 
a —The Financial Times, Nov. 19. 


Libya 


(See also under Arab-Israel War, Arab Unity and Tripartite Federation of Libya, 
UAR, and Sudan) 


Col. Gaddafi Reviews Achievements of his Regime : Addressing a mass rally at 
Benghazi, Libya’s twin capital, on Sept. 6 the Revolutionary Command Council leader, 
Col. Moammer Gaddafi, in a wide-ranging review of the achievements of the RCC since 
it ousted King Idris on Sept. 1, 1969, said that although-the country imported Soviet tanks, 
Russian soldiers were not wanted in the army. He also disclosed that the US oil company, 
Occidental Independent, had agreed to a 30 per cent per barrel increase in the posted price 
of the oil it produces and a 2 per cent annual increase until 1975, amounting to a total 
increase of 40 per cent in the posted price. (Occidental, as well as ESSO, have been 
involved in long-drawn negotiations with the Government since January.) 


(See below: Threat to | Withdraw UK Deposits, Three Companies Accept Libyan Oil 
Price Rise) 


He also gave details, for the first time, of property confiscated in July from Libya’s 
18,000-strong Italian community. This included 1,500 houses, 50 factories, 300 small 
workshops, 92,500 acres of land, 80 million Libyan pounds (£ 94 million) frozen in Italian 
bank accounts and the nationalisation of Italian banks and shares. The properties and 
assets of 15 persons, including one of Libya’s richest men, Tawfig Gharghur, and Maltese, 
Greek, Tunisian and Libyan nationals were nationalised on Sept. 10. They will be com- 
pensated by State bonds payable within 15- years. 


(See also under India and Africa: Libya expels Indians, p. 2) 


Col. Gaddafi also said members of the Governing Revolutionary Council were pre- 
pared to give up the country’s leadership and return to their military posts. 
-—The Sudan News, The Egyptian Gazette and The Times (London), Sept. 6 & 7. 


Surprise Cabinet Reshuffle : In a surprise move, a cabinet reshuffie—the fourth since 
the military regime came to power—-was decreed by Co]. Moammer Gaddafi, Chairman 
of the Revolutionary Command Council, Reuter reported on Sept. 16. The most signi- 
ficant change was the dismissal of Mr. Salah Buweisir, Minister of Unity and Foreign 
Affairs, who however remains an Ambassador in the Ministry. Observers attributed this 
change to reports of Mr. Buweisir’s uncompromising support of the Palestine Commando 
movement, especially Al Fatah, at the Arab League Meeting in Cairo, the Financial Times 
(London) of Sept. 17 said. He is said to have sided with the Iraqi delegation in a strong 
argument with the Egyptians over the Palestine issue and the Rogers Plan (See Africa 
Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2, page 162). 

In the 13-man cabinet headed by Col. Gaddafi, the RCC strength has been increased 
to 8 from 5 in the previous cabinet. 


(See also under Arab Unity: Arab League Council Meets, p. 60) 
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Plotters Sentenced to Death : Libya’s ruling Revolutionary“ Council on Oct. 18 
commuted to life imprisonment the death sentence of the former Interior Minister, Lt. Col. 
Moussa Ahmed, convicted of plotting to overthrow the Government. The Middle East 
News Agency in a despatch from Tripoli said Col. Gaddafi’s regime decided to spare his 
life because he had reported facts to investigators which led to the discovery of the conspi- 
racy and the arrest of those involved in it. The former Minister was sentenced to death 
-with the former Defence Minister, Lt. Col. Ahmed Hawaz, and three army officers. The 
agency did not say whether the death sentences against them had been confirmed by the 
Council. A total of 30 defendants are alleged to have been involved in the plot. 

—The Middle East News Agency, Oct. 19. 


Threat to Withdraw UK Deposits : An Associated Press report from Beirut on Nov. 
13 quoted diplomatic sources as saying that Libya was threatening to withdraw its huge 
currency exchange hoidings—$1.50 million according to the International Monetary Fund 
—deposited in Britain if the arms talks between the two countries broke down. Libya, 
which earns $1,000 million a year from oil royalties, is believed to be using this threat as a 
powerful bargaining counter in the talks as withdrawal of the deposits could have a serious 
effect on the strength of the sterling. Libyan leaders are demanding the 200 Chieftain 
tanks promised by Britain to King Idris’ regime and for which a $21.6 million down pay- 
ment had already been made. But the revolutionary government of Col. Gaddafi refuses 
to give a commitment that it will not use the tanks, the most deadly in Britain’s arsenal, 
against Israel. 
—Associated Press, Patriot, New Delhi, Nov. 14. 


(See also under Algeria and Nigeria) 


Morocco 


(See also under US and Africa and Maghreb Cooperation) 


Arrests of Persons Threatening State Security and Public Order : Mr. Muhammad 
Berrada, Director of the Moroccan daily, L’ Opinion, published by the opposition Istiqlal 
Party was, according to a Reuter report of Sept. 30, granted provisional liberty after being 
arrested in Rabat on charges of threatening the morality of the army and maintenance of 
public order by publishing a report, officially denied, alleging that 3 army officers had been 
suspended after an enquiry into corruption. 


On Sepi. 21 the association of Moroccan lawyers announced the arrest of a Casab- 
lanca lawyer, M. Abdellah Boumehdi, on Sept. 12 and referred to the arrest a month 
earlier of two other lawyers who, it was thought, might be charged with threatening State 
security. In February 1970 M. M. Said Bounailat and Ahmed Benjelloun were extradi- 
ed to Morocco after their arrest in Madrid for being in possession of documents on the 
purchase of arms and for trying to foment disorders in certain Arab countries in com- 
plicity with the Syrian Baathist Party. 


Changes in Cabinet and Regency Council : King Hassan II reshuffled his cabinet for 
_the third time in two months on Oct. 2. The appointment of Dr. Bel Abbas as Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, ‘Who had earlier served as Ambassador in Algeria, was regarded signi- 
ficant in the context of Maghreb cooperation as he had done much, according to Le Monde 


of Oct. 14, to bring. about a rapprochement between Rabat and Algiers. 


On Oct, 15, a law defining the powers of a Regency Council was issued in Moroc- 
co which includes powers to proclaim a “state of exception”. The President of the Regency 
Council, that is the King’s closest male relative of over 21 years of age, has powers to pre- 
side over the Council of Ministers, to sign treaties and to put the army on the alert. 

The composition of the Regency Council is as follows: Seven members to be chosen 
by the King, with three others, the King’s closest relative, the President of the Supreme 
Court who is in any case appointed by the King, and the President of the Chamber of 
Representatives. 

—Africa Research Bulletin: Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 10. 
i 

Protests Over American Bases : On Nov. 17, international news agencies reported 
that opposition parties had started demanding the immediate evacuation of “‘secret” 
American bases in Morocco used to provide logistic support for the US 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 


(See also under US and Africa) 


Sudan 


Amnesty Extended : The Council of Ministers on Oct. 15 decided, according to a 
Middle East News Agency report from Khartoum, to extend the general amnesty period 
prescribed for the three Southern provinces of Bahr el Ghazal, the Equatorial and Upper 
Nile, for one more year ending on Oct, 18, 1971. The general amnesty law was enacted 
in 1966 to give the rebels an opportunity to lay down arms and resume their civilian occu- 
pations. MENA quoted a well-informed source as saying that this decision was an expres- 
sion of the policy pursued by the May Revolution (1969) towards the South of a peaceful 
and democratic solution of the problem. This policy had started yielding fruits and its 
extension would ensure its final success, he added. 


Changes in Leadership : An announcement from Radio Omduran on Nov. 16 said 
that Maj. Babakir el Nour Osman, Deputy Prime Minister for Economy and Planning, 
Maj. Farouq Osman Hamdallah, Minister of the Interior, and Maj. Hisham A! Ata, Deputy 
Prime Minister, had lost their jobs. No reasons were given. 


Mr. Richard Johns, the Financial Times Middle East correspondent, on Nov. 17 
however identified these persons as the three Communist members of the Sudanese Revolu- 
tionary Council and said “it is known that there has been latent tension between the more 
orthodox soldiers in the RCC and the Marxist members. “Maj. Hamdallah has been in. 
charge of the secret police machinery established since the May 1969 coup. The other 
two were appointed as recently as July. President Numeiry, who is also RCC Chairman 
and Premier, takes over the Ministry of Planning and will therefore be directly responsible 
for the implementation of the Sudan’s ambitious five-year plan launched this summer with 
a projected public spending of $8,200 m. (nearly £240 m.). : 

~The Financial Times, Nov. 17. 
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Crackdown on Opposition Parties : The Associated Press, téporting from Khar- 
toum, said cn Nov. 29 that the Sudan’s Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) was cra- 
cking down on religious, political and military opposition in a determined bid for unity 
in Africa’s largest country. The Council, amid continued student criticism, also warned 


some 11,000 university students in Khartoum against “pronouncing judgment on the 
revolution from ivory towers”. 


Within the last 11 days three members of the nine-man ruling RCC have been dismis- 
sed and placed under house arrest. Thirteen others have lost their jobs. The secretary- 
general of the Communist Party as also several members of the Moslem Brotherhood have 
been arrested. Political parties in the Sudan have been banned officially since the May 
25 revolution. | 

—Associated Press, Nov, 29; Patriot, New Delhi, Nov. 30. 


Tunisia 


Bourguiba Appoints New Prime Minister : President Habib Bourguiba on Nov. 2 
“released” Prime Minister Bahi Lagdham from his duties as Head of the Government 
so that he could “devote himself” to his mission as President of the higher Arab Commit- 
tee supervising the ceasefire between the Jordanians and Palestinians. In an address to 
the nation, he named Mr. Hedi Nouira, former Minister'for National Economy, as the new 
Premier. When Mr. Lagdham’s mission in Jordan was finished, President Bourguiba 
said, the former Premier would be appointed his personal representative. There has 
also been speculation here that Mr. Lagdham might be nominated the next Secretary 
General of the 14-nation Arab League, 


r 


— Reuter, Nov. 4. 


United Arab Republic 


President Nasser’s Death : President Nasser of the UAR died of an acute heart at- 
tack at 6.15 p.m. on Sept. 28 after completing the last ceremony of the meeting of Arab 
Kings and Presidents’ Conference.. The UAR Vice-President, Mr. Anwar Sadat, announc- 
ing his premature and tragic death and paying the highest tributes to the late President, 
said: “The only thing that can be commensurate with his right and esteem is that the entire 
Arab nation should stand patient, steadfast, heroic and able, so that it may realise the 
victory for which the great son of Egypt and the hero of the nation, its man and leader, 
had lived and died a martyr.” 


Born in 1918, Gamal Abdel Nasser was the son of a humbid postal official. Gra- 
duating from the Military College in 1938 and the Staff College in 1947, he distinguished 
himself in the war against Israel in 1948. The scandals of the war, which had spread dis- 
content in the army and humiliated him, led to the formation of the Free Officers’ Corm- 
- mittee which planned the efficient and bloodiess revolution of July 23, 1952, ousting King 
Farouk and bringing Maj-Gen. Muhammad Neguib to power. The young officers, 
however, impatient for reform, sought a more radical change and President Nasser then 
emerged as the national hero. 


Despite the dissensions in the Arab world, Syria’s secession fromthe UAR in 1961, 
the costly involvement in the Yemen civil war, and failure to resolve the problem of Israel, 
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defeat in 1967 resulting in the closure of the Suez Canal, Nasser remained irreplaceable. 
A sign of his strength was the acceptance of the Rogers’ peace plan for a negotiated settle- 
ment in the midst ofa renewed call for war by Arab militants. There was also a growing 
realisation on his part that the Palestinian question, which had been the underlying cause 
of tension in West Asia for 20 years, must be resolved. In the words of Vice-President 
Sadat, “the hero and the leader had devoted all his efforts and nerves to prevent a dreadful 
tragedy engulfing the Arab nation” and became a martyr in that cause. 


(See also under India and Africa : President Nasser’s death mourned throughout 
India, p. 5) 


Reuter reported on Sept. 30 that a state of “utmost emergency” was declared among 
the Egyptian armed forces stationed along the Suez Canal frontline immediately after the 
announcement of President Nasser’s death. His funeral on Oct. 1 was attended by Heads 
of State from the Sudan, Libya, Algeria, Kuwait, Syria, Jordan, Ethiopia, Hungary, Mau- 
ritania, Central African Republic, Somali Democratic Republic, Cyprus, Yemen and-South 
Yemen, Bahrein, Qatar and Dubai. 


Poland, India, Iraq, Guinea, Zambia and Mongolia were represented by Vice-Pre- 
sidents or deputy Heads of State. France, the Soviet Union, Rumania, Turkey, Afghanis- 
tan, Tunisia, Iran, and Ceylon sent Premiers. The Cambodian Government-in-exile 
was also represented. The US delegation was led by the Secretary for Health and Educa- 
tion, Mr. Elliot Richardson, and Britain by Sir Alec Douglas-Home, Foreign Secretary. 
Mr. Diallo Telli, Secretary-General of the OAU, was also present. 


World Reactions : Moscow Radio and television reported on Sept. 29 that Pre- 
sident Nasser’s death would mean no change in the Soviet policy towards Egypt and the 
“Arab world. The US Presidenf, Mr. Nixon, who was on a tour of Europe, called off major 
naval exercises by the 6th Fleet and describing President Nasser as “an outstanding leader” 
called upon the Arab world to “review the effort to calm passions, search for mutual under- 
standing, and build a lasting peace”. 


In the Arab world the most moving tribute was paid by Mr. Yasser Arafat, leader of 
the Palestinian Liberation Organisation, who said in a telegram: “The Palestinian peo- 
ple, whom you loved as your own, will never forget you. We will pursue the struggle - 
in the light of your faith for the future of the Arab nation and the inevitability of its vic- 
tory over its enemies”, In Ethiopia, Emperor Haile Selassie decreed a three-day period 
of mourning. Israel’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Abba Eban, asked to comment in a TV 
interview in New York on President Nasser’s death, replied it could lead to a power strug- 
gle in the UAR and added: “There is danger that out of piety and devotion to the previous 
ruler, Egypt will blindly follow the old course.” 


ASU Affirms Continuity : On Oct. 5 the central committee of the Arab Socialist 

- Union affirmed the continuation of the July 23, 1952, Revolution, with attention being 

given to the development of socialism “as the road leading to sufficiency and justice”. 

It also emphasised the necessity of stepping up the fight in all spheres for the literation of 

the Arab land of Jerusalem, the West Bank of Jordan, the Syrian Heights, Sinai and the 
Gaza Strip. It praised the support and cooperation given by the Soviet Unian. 


Mr. Sadat, who was unanimously nominated for the Presidency of the UAR by the 
ASU and endorsed by the National Assembly on Oct. 7, was elected President on 
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Oct. 15 with a majority of 90.04%. Among the many congratulatory messages receiv- 
ed by him was one from Premier Chou-En-lai of China who urged him to continue the 
policy of hostility towards Israel. President Sadat was in mid-November elected Presi- 
dent of the Arab Socialist Union, Egypt’s only political party. 


Policy Statement by Premier : Dr. Mahmud Fawzy was sworn in as Prime Minister 
on Oct. 21. In a policy statement on Nov. 25 Dr. Fawzy said the salient features of his 
cabinet’s policy were: 4 ee 


t 3 
“Affording the country’s youth an opportunity to develop their scientific and tech- 
nological aptitudes; 


“Continuing a vigorous drive in the spheres of industry and agriculture where giant 
steps have been taken since the advent of the revolution; 


“Great attention to the promotion of the people’s health; 


“Developing education so as to catch up with the achievements of the latter part of 
the 20th century and to open up spheres of education to look over the early part 
of the 21st, by providing production and services sectors and the armed forces 
with their full needs of scientists, experts and technicians of a high calibre; 


“Working with all vigour towards the strengthening of the country’s political struc- 
ture which had discharged its responsibilities in an admirable manner through the 
difficult stages it had been through.” 


Paul Martin, the Times (London) correspondent, writing from Beirut on Nov. 25 
on the economic task facing the Egyptian leadership, said: “In normal circumstances 
the task facing the leadership would appear a clear-cut one. The fact, however, that 
Egypt has accepted the US peace: plan, and-hence a peaceful solution to the Middle East 
crisis, has fur-her complicated her problems. While planning on the basis of a continued 
conflict with Israel, which is all she can do while the peace moves remain in a state of inertia, 
she faces the very real question of what will be the new plan of action should a settlement 
emerge”. Pcinting out that “perhaps the most political of all problems is what happens 
- to the now 4C0,000-strong Army with its relatively high proportion of graduafes should 
peace return to Egypt” he said ; “Hence, it was with an emphasis on production that 
Dr. Fawzi, Egyptian Prime Minister, recently reshuffled his cabinet, giving two of 
the four Vice-Premierships to production economics and agriculture”. The changes were, 
in his opinion, and despite the demand for new blood, “a declaration of intent to come to 
grips with the impending problems”. 


UAR Slashes Prices of Essential Goods : The UAR Government announced on 
Nov. 1 sweeping price cuts for consumer commodities and promotion for 150,000 civil 
servants and labourers. The price cuts, ranging from 10 to 20 per cent and including such 
goods as tea, sugar and kerosene, were the first major move in the implementation of Pre- 
sident Sadat’s promised “people come first” economic reforms programme. 

f Patriot, New Delhi, Nov. 2. 


UAR Military Delegation Visits Syria : A top-ranking UAR Military [delegation 
headed by the War Minister and Commander-in-Chief, Lt. Gen. Mohammed Fawzi, held 
talks on Nov. 22 with Syria’s new Premier, Lt. Gen. Hafey Assad. shortly after he had 
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announced his cabinet—the largest in Syria's recent political history—of “national coali- 
tion”. Although the Baathists are still dominant, this-is the first time ‘since 1953, when 
they seized power, that pro-Cairo elements have been given so many posts in the Syrian 
Government, The Financial Times Middle East correspondent reported from Beirut on 
Nov. 22 that “some of the more “‘Nasserite” elements, such as Dr. Jamal Atassi, declined 
to participate.in the cabinet at the last minute, but two of his followers in the pro-Cairo 
Arab Socialist Union Party are among the new ministers,” 


SOUTHGFRICA | 
Portugal and Africa 


(See also under OAU; Non-aligned Conference; UN and UN agencies; West Africa: 
Guinea, Ivory Coast; Southern Africa: Malawi) 


Portugal Urged To Negotiate : The Portuguese Socialist leader, Mario Soares, told 
Reuter in Paris, where he was attending the Socialist International Convention, in the first 
week of September that the Portuguese Government should seize the opportunity of Za- 
mbia’s offer of talks to resolve the crisis in Angola and achieve a peaceful solution of 
the conflict, “one which would respect the principle of self-determination”. This position is 
shared, he said, “by all responsible Portuguese people, businessmen, intellectuals, students, 
who are Inereasingiy haunted by a war going nowhere and is stirring up great hatred for 
Portugal in Africa’ ~- 


” (See also under OAU: President Kaunda’s Press Conference) 


Portugal Determined to Hold on to Overseas Territories : Prime Minister Marcello 
Caetano on Sept. 28 stressed Portugal’s determination to continue the defence of her over- 
seas territories. In a speech in Lisbon on the second anniversary of his appointment as 
Head of the Cabinet, he said: “The Portuguese overseas territories must be defended 
because there are millions of Portuguese, blacks and whites, who have confidence in Por- 
tugal, who want to live under our flag and enjoy our peace”. He said that had the gueril- 
las in Angola, Mozambique and on the frontiers of Portuguese Guinea not been given mas- 
sive foreign assistance they would have been wiped out long ago. 

—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Sept. 29, 


‘uro-African Dilemma : The Financial Times correspondent in Lisbon reported 
that on the eve of the first meeting between EFTA members, Portugal and the EEC 
commission, Dr. Caetano reflected his country’s growing “Euro-African dilemma, and its 
vision of finding a suitable place in an enlarged European Community”, when he said 
“EFTA did not prevent us from keeping our ties with our overseas territories”, bat he was 
“opposed to bringing Portugal into a political union”, 

—The Financial Times, London, Sept, 29 


Offer of Bases to NATO in Africa : On Oct. 10, Reuter reported that the Defence 
Minister, Gen. Sa Viana Rebelo, offered Portugal’s NATO partners naval and air bases 
in the Cape Verde Islands, Guinea-Bissau and Angola to enable NATO forces to “control 
N vast areas of the Atlantic. The Defence Minister was speaking at a dinner he hosted in 
Lisbon for NATO’s 40-man Military Commission, All the NATO members except France’ 


+ + 
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were present. “One cannot forget,”-he added, “that the global NATO Command can be 
involved in the South and for this reason our (Portugal’s) figh€ in Africa highly interests 
the objectives of the alliance, although we are not helped by it, to the contrary of what our 
enemies think”. 


r -—Reuter, Oct. 10; The Egyptian Gazette, Oct, 11. 


Liberation Movements 
(See also under OAU: Criticism by Liberation Movements; OAU delegation to NATO 
countries; UN and UN agencies; US and Africa; West and Equatorial Africa: Guinea) 


WCC to Aid Anti-apartheid Bodies : The Wolrd Council of Churches announced 
on Sept. 3 in Geneva that its central committee had decided to allocate £83,000 to 19 or- 
ganisations, including anti-apartheid movements, and banned Rhodesian nationalist or- 
ganisations and liberation movements in Mozambique and Angola. The South African 
Council of Churches, expressing dismay and dissociating itself from this decision, however 
added “this did not necessarily imply withdrawal of association from the world body”. 
Mr. Vorster on Sept. 15, speaking in Parliament, warned he would take action against any 
South African Church which sent further donations to the WCC. But on Oct. 1 Mr. 
Vorster told Parliament that he would not stand in the way of South African Church leaders 
who believec they could achieve some good by maintaining contact with the WCC. Two 
Anglican priests were deported on Sept. 25 for distributing pamphlets which criticised 
the principle of atd to violence, but asked the people “to think about the issue” raised 
by the WCC decision. : 


Earlier, following criticism of its decision, a WCC spokesman said “there will be no 
going back on it even if the South African Churches leave the World Council” and the 
WCC was convinced that the $140,000 donated to “opposed racial groups”, including 
14 in Africa, would not be used to buy weapons. 

—Africa Research Bulletin; Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 9 


African Churches Support WCC Decision : The Executive Committee of the all- 
African Conference of Churches, meeting in Lome in mid-October, supported the efforts 
of the WCC to combat racism in a resolution which stated: “We are aware that represen- 
tatives of African churches which are members of the Council were fully involved in the 
decisions taken at the Uppsala assembly urging the WCC to take concrete steps to find 
ways to deal with racism.” “Churches and individuals in Africa”, the resolution, added, 
“have already assisted victims of racial discrimination”. 

— Daily Graphic, Accra, Oct. 15. 


The Nationalist (Tanzania) disclosed on Oct. 30 that a British Council of Churches’ 
30,000-word report was withdrawn because it was too controversial and defended the 
resistance cf apartheid by violence. be 
i —The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Oct. 30. 


Botswana 


Seretse Khama Opposes Arms Sales to South Africa : President Sir Seretse Khama 
said in a broadcast on Sept, 30 to mark the fourth anniversary of Independence that Bots- 
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wana was opposed to the sale of artns to South Africa as well as to any Western military 
involvement with countries denying self-determination in Southern Africa. He added 
that this was because he did not “wish to see in Southern Africa the kind of conflict in the 


tries on the other”, i e i n: ss 


According to Agence France Presse, political observers in Gaberones saw Sir Seretse 
Khama’s opposition as a political setback for the South African Government. 


A member of the South African Government recently told AFP in Cape Town that 
a major asset for South Africa in.the arms sales question was that none of the independent 
States sharing common.borders with South’Africa opposed a reinforcement of the Repub- 
lic’s defence force ‘following a possible resumption of British arms sales under the terms 
of the Simonstown agreement (See Africa Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2, Quarterly Chronicle, 
pp 23, 24) ° i l 


Referring to the recent non-aligned conference in Lusaka in which he participated, 
ir Seretse said? “A dangerous situation will arise in Africa if the Portuguese territories 
and South Africa are permitted to play a part in Western defence arrangements, es Wes- 
tern military involvement with Portugal and South Africa increases the danger of ideolo- 
gical and great power conflicts which is added to the existing problems of racialism and 
minority rule which already threaten the peace and security not only of Southern Africa but 
also of Africa as a whole”, 


“Ti will benefit nobody if the argument about democracy, dignity, and self-determina- 
tion becomes confused with the argument between Communists and anti-Communists which 
are irrelevant to our problems. The problem of Southern Africa is rather an argument 
between those who believe that everyone, irrespective of race or colour, should be free 
to exercise normal democratic rights and be respected as a human being, and those who 
wish to withhold freedom and dignity on grounds of race and colour.” “So far, the Presi- 
dent concluded, the non-aligned countries of Africa have successfully avoided getting 
involved in quarrels between the big powers, and in this way have maintained their freedom 
of action and have contributed to world peace and security”. 

—Africa Research Bulletin : Political, Social and Cultural Series, Vol. 7, No. 10. 


Lesotho 


Chief Jonathan Deplores Violence against White Rulers : Chief Leabua J onathan 
the Prime Minister, said on Nov. 17 it would be suicidal for the black people of southern 
Africa to rise against their white rulers. Speaking at the opening of the new US Embassy 
building here, Chief Jonathan said encouragement of violence was deplorable, especially 
when it came from Church councils and organisations in countries with a long history of 
civilisation. This was taken as a direct reference to the recent decision by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to grant funds to African guerrilla movements. 


The Prime Minister said that quict diplomacy, however slow and difficult, was the 
best way of assisting the black peoples in countries still under minority rule. 
- ' ~—- Reuter. 
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King to Return to Lesotho : King Moshoeshoe IL of Lesotho has agreed to return 
to his country from his self-imposed exile in Holland, Chief Leabua Jonathan announced 
after a meeting with the King at The Hague on Nov. 5. He said that after the King’s return, 
at a date still to be decided, a referendum would be held for a new constitution, under which 
King Moshoeshoe will be the Head of State. 

i —The Times, Nov, 6 


Malagasy 

President’s Successor : Commenting on the appointment of four Vice-Presidents 
by President Tsiranana after his ruling Social Democratic Party was swept back into power 
in the legislative elections with a crushing majority of 104 out of 107 seats, Le Monde, 
Paris, pointed out that Mr. Andne Resampa, whose name was given precedence over three 
others, had been appointed President Tsiranana’s successor. Mr. Resampa is already 
Secretary-General of the Social Democratic Party (PSD) and Minister of Interior and 
Production. In his capacity as Vice-President he will supervise the Ministries of Trade, 
Food, Mines and Industry. 


—Le Monde, Nov. 16. 


Constitutional Amendment : Earlier on Oct. 9, the National Assembly had amended 
the constitution so as to allow the President to appoint Vice-Presidents. The reasons 
given for the changes were : (i) increased Government responsibilities resulting from 
economic and social development; and (ii) President Tsiranana’s state of health, which 
compels him to lighten his task by delegating the supervision and co-ordination of minis- 
terial activities to Vice-Presidents. 


$ 


President Supports Ivory Coast Proposal for Dialogue with S. Africa : President 
Tsiranana on Nov. 4 welcomed President Houphouet Eoigny’s call for an 
African summit to prepare the way for discussions with South Africa. “That’s a piece of 
good news”, he said. He was “even more happy” that the move “to solve this important 
African problem with patience and intelligence” had come from his “great brother”, 


Observers in Tananarive, the capital, city, recalled, according to Agence France Presse, 
that President Tsiranana was one of the prime movers of a policy of discussion with and 
patient persuasion towards the South African Government. They added that Malagasy 
had welcomed South African tourists and youth parties in the hope of showing them that 
fooperation could exist between whites and blacks without any form of discrimination. 

—Agence France Presse, Tananarive, Nov 4, 


South African Success in Malagasy : A South African delegation of 20, led by Dr. 
Hilgard Muller, Foreign Minister, arrived in Tananarive on Nov. 19 to sign añ eco- 
nomic agreement with the Malagasy Republic and for talks with Government leaders. 
Under the agreement, South Africa will lend- Malagasy the equivalent of £1,350,000— 
repayable over 25 years—to develop its tourist industry. 


The agreement, the Times correspondent in Tananarive reported, is seen in South 
Africa as one of the biggest successes in recent years in the Government’s efforts to spread 
its sphere of influence among black African nations. It is the first time that a South Africaii 
delegation of this size has visited Malagasy. 

. —The Times, London, Nov 20. 


a 
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(See also under Zambia, Ivory Coast and Malagasy), k 


Dr. Banda Becomes Life President : The Daily Digest Malawi news agency, re- 
ported that President Hastings Banda, who is already Life Presidentof the Malawi Congress 
Party, agreed in response to a unanimous request by the Malawi Congress Party conven- 
tion held at Mzuzu to become Life President of the Republic of Malawi. Giving the rea- 
sons for his acceptance, he said it would give confidence to the West as they would regard 
it as “stability to develop” and “to the majority of Europeans and Asians the knowledge 
that a man they already know is at the head of affairs for his lifetime enables them to know 
where they stand”. The recommendations made by the Party’s National Executive Com- 
mittee regarding elections of Members of Parliament and the State President, scheduled 
to be held next year, give sweeping powers to Dr. Banda who would make the the final 
choice in the election of candidates, their dismissal during his term of office, and select 
regional Chairmen. 


—~Daily Digest, Sept. 10. 


No Change of Policy on South Africa : In his speech to the convention, the President 
repeated that members should not expect him to change his policies on South Africa, Rho- 
desia or the Portuguese territories of Mozambique and Angola “no matter what anyone 
may say, in Addis Ababa (OAU), London, New York (the UN) or Singapore (venue of 
the next Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference.” On the Lusaka Conference, Dr. 
Banda said the proposals there showed an aligned position against Western powers as 
opposed to Russia and China. The latter. were selling arms to Africa, too, and murder 
of Africans was happening in the Sudan, but not a word was said about this in Lusaka. 

i —-Daily Digest, Malawi, Sept. 13. 


First Delegation to Francophone States : A four-man delegation from Malawi led 
by the Minister of Transport and Communications, Mr. John Msonthi, after attending 
Nigeria’s 10th independence anniversary celebrations, paid goodwill visits -to Gabon, 
Ghana, the Ivory Coast, Liberia and Sierra Leone, before returning home on Oct. 30. 
Speaking before his departure, the Minister said that the present trip was of special signi- 
ficance because for the first time a Malawi delegation would be paying goodwill visits to 
the French-speaking African States of Gabon and the Ivory Coast. 

—MANA, Daily Digest, Sept. 28. 


Former Chief Justice of Zambia Appointed in Malawi : Mr. James John Skinner, 
former Attorney-General and later Chief Justice of Zambia, was appointed Chief Justice 
of Malawi by President Banda On Oct. 20. At the ceremony of. introduction to members 
of the Bar in Malawi, Mr. Skinner assured the traditional judges that he would look upon 
the customary law of Malawi with respect. He said in many African countries complica- 
tions arose from the duality of English and customary laws and described these as an 
unwelcome legacy of colonial days. \ 

—Daily Digest, Malawi News Agency, Oct: 23. 
“Banda Welcomes Ivory Coast Move : Dr. Banda at a mass rally in Zamba on Nov. 
15 welcomed the proposal by Ivory Coast President Houphouet Boigny to open a dialogue 
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with South Africa and invited Portuguese Government officials to joint him on the platform 
as “friends and brothers” as a gesture of his policy of neighbourly cooperation. (See also 
under Malagasy.) 


f 


Mauritius 


Bases Available for Britain : Mr. Gaetan Duval, Foreign Minister of Mauritius, 
said in London on Nov. 2 that the defence agreement between Britain and Mauritius was 
the basis of the foreign policy of Mauritius. Mr. Duval, who had been seeing British offi- 
cials in connection with Britain’s Common Market negotiations, later left for Frankfurt 
and Paris. The defence treaty is still fully in force and requires Mauritius to give Britain 
all the facilities she requires for her security in the Indian Ocean, Mr. Duval said. More- 
over, under the treaty, the Mauritius Government can call on Britain to assist in internal 
security should any internal threat arise. The treaty was, therefore, the basis of Mauritius’ 
security and he thought it most improbable that it would be renounced on their side. 


The treaty between Mauritius and the Soviet Union, which had given rise to much 
misinformed speculation in Britain, Mr. Duval said, covered only harbour facilities for 
fishing vessels, limited to 12 a year, together with a facility for the Russians to send one 
aircraft a month with spare crews, The Russians must pass customs and had no faci- 
lities which other fishing vessels did not have. 


Mauritius was tied to Britain because she relied on selling two-thirds of her sugar, 
which accounted for 98 per cent of her exports to Britain under the Commonwealth sugar 
agreement. Mr. Duval said Mauritius had no objection to Britain supplying naval equip- 
ment, unusable “for repression or oppression” to South Africa, because they considered 
that South Africa existed and was an important factor in Indian Ocean security that could 


not be ignored, 


Asked what his view was of an alternative to the supply of naval arms to South Africa, 
namely an agreement with the Commonwealth regionally, using Mauritius facilities, he 
replied that he had heard suggestions for a Commonwealth Indian Ocean security confe- 
rence, but not officially. If one took place, Mauritius would be glad to give Britain and the 
Commonwealth facilities to build a naval base in Mauritius as a possible substitute for 
Simonstown. He would welcome the idea as helping Mauritius’ security and providing 
employment. Their immediate anxiety, he said, was not Russia—they had to accept 
others’ assessments of the threat—-but arrangements to sell sugar to the European Eco- 


nomic Community if Britain went in. 
Í ~—T[he Times, London, Nov. 3, 


Farmland Taken Oyer : Mauritius announced a State takeover of all farmland un- 
used for two years or more, according to the East African Standard. The Governor Gene- 
ral, Sir Lconard Williams said, the land would be distributd as part of an agricultural 


reform aimed at alleviating unemployment. 
—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Nov. 12, 


Split in Social Democrat Party : Twelve MPs including four Ministers, broke away 
from Mr. Gaetan Duval’s Social Democratic Party (PMSD) and announced they would 
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forma new opposition grouping, the Mauritius Democratic Union. Thereupon Foreign 
Minister Duval resigned from the Government. 


—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Nov. 18 
Rhodesia 


(See also under OAU; UN and UN agences; UK and Africa; US and Africa; Southern 

Africa) 

Front Congress Avoids Mention of Talks with UK : The Times, London, correspon- 
dent, reporting from Salisbury on Sept. 27 on the ruling Rhodesian Front Congress, said 
“many of the debates were reminiscent of previous congresses of the ruling party with’ 
one very notable exception—- this was the absence of’constitutional issues and of references 
to the Anglo-Rhodesian debate. As if to make it clear that he sees little prospect for rene- 
wed talks with Britain on the basis of the five principles”, the correspondent Said, “Mr. 
Ian Smith made no mention at all of the planned Toty probe”. 


Contacts with Vorster : Mr. Ian Smith left on Sept. 27 on a two-week holiday in 
South Africa during which he was to have talks with the republic’s Prime Minister, Mr. 
Vorster—the fourth in’ six months—it was officially announced. 


—Reuter, Sept. 27. 


Commenting on the motives of what was described as an “out of season” holiday in 
South Africa, the Times (London) corréspondent in Cape Town wrote on Sept. 28. that 
the timing was interpreted as a deliberate snub to Lord Alport, who was to visit Salisbury 
the same week in an attempt to sound the Rhodesian regime’s attitude towards the possi- 

bility of talks with Britain’s new Conservalive Government (see under UK and Africa: p.31) 


“It i is understood,” the Soneponda also pointed ouf, “that South African financial 
aid to Rhodesia was on the agenda for talks and there could also have been discussion 
about Mr. Vorster’s recent offer to send South African forces to any state in Africa which 
asked for their help in coping with guerillas. “South African police,” he added, “are al- 
ready stationed in the Zambesi Valley in the north of Rhodesia”. 

—The Times, London, Sept. 29. 


Commenting again on a “private fishing party” on Lake Kariba (Rhodesia), attended, 
by Dr. Hilgard Miller, the South African Foreign Minister, and Mr. Jack Howman, his 
Rhodesian counterpart, the Times correspondent wrote from Salisbury on Nov. 1 that 
“although secrecy about all the talks has been maintained, the most popular theory is that 
they are connected with the promised new approach to Rhodesia from the British Govern- 
ment”. 


—The Times, London, Nov. 2. 


' Effect of Sanctions : Writing from Salisbury on Oct. 8, the Times Special Corres- 
pondent, Dan Van der Vat, highlighted the profound effect of sanctions on the Rhodesian 
economy. But he admitted that they have clearly failed in their announced objective of 
binging about political change. In the economy “they have produced a shortage of foreign 
exchange, which now appears to be’crippling”. Foreign exchange, he wrote, was, urgen- 
tly required for three main purposes in the struggle to beat sanctions—to continue the deve- 


~ 
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lopment of secondary industry which has been going ahead at an astonishing pace in re- 
cent years, for importing capital equipment which a white population of only 230,000 
cannot produce for itself and for the expansion of the economic infrastructure, notably 
railways and communications. “It is quite clear”, the correspondent said, “that a Govern- 
ment decision to switch foreign currency to expanding the infrastructure lies behind the 
cutback in allocations to the private sector”. 3 


With the growing shortages of steel, cement, timber and skilled labour there are fears 
that the foreign exchange cutback in the private sector may lead to both a recession and 
inflation. Agriculture. he points out, has been the chief victim of sanctions. “One interest- 
ing side-effect of this apparently intractable economic problem”, he says, “is that the 
Rhodesian Front finds itself unable to meet the promise it made to proceed with a home- 
brewed Rhodesian version of separate development of the races, which has caused dis- 
appointment among right-wingers”. 


He pcinted to the similarities between Rhodesia’s sanctions induced economic 
difficulties and those of South Africa, “but Rhodesia”, he concludes, “is a much smaller 
and more vulnerable country, and her economic problems already seem to have outstrip- 
ped those of her powerful neighbour”. l 


Rhodesia Bill to Bar Coloureds > Rhodesia’s white Government was reported pre= 
‘paring to publish a controversial apartheid style property bill dashing further the already 
slim hopes of a settlement of the independence conflict with Britain, Reuter reported 
from Salisbury. The long awaited Property Owners’ Residential Protection Bill aims to 
bar the infiltration of coloured people of mixed blood and Asians into white residential 
areas. It is seen in Salisbury, the paper said, as an open conflict with one of Britain’s five 
principles for a settlement of the five-year-old independence dispute—the progressive eli- 
mination of racial discrimination. 

—Reuter, Nov 20; the National Herald, New Delhi, Nov 21. 


South Africa 


(See also-under OAU and UN Agencies; UK and Africa; US and Africa; Non-aligned 
‘Conference; Western and Equatorial Africa : Ivory Coast; Southern Africa: Liberation Mo- 
yements, World Council of Churches, Botswana, Lesotho, Malagasy, Malawi, Mauritius, 
Rhodesia) : 


w 


South Africa Gets More Arms than all-other African Nations: The New Year book 
‘released by the Research Institute, an independent body set up by the Swedish Government 
last year to study world armaments and disarmament moves, disclosed that South Africa 
received 40 per cent more arms than all the other nations of Africa south of the Sahara. Re- 
viewing last year’s developments and positions up to September this year, the Institute 
accused the US and Britain of minor evasions of the UN embargo on arms to the Pretoria 
‘regime. The US sold military equipment worth $31 million (£1,240,000) to South Africa 
during the fiscal year 1969. Britain last year sold South Africa three HS-125 VIP trans- 
port planes, “but ‘the British claim they are for civil purposes”, the survey said. 


tn 


Since 1964, South Africa had relied on France and Italy for arms. Last year Pre- 
toria bought French Puma and Alouette helicopters, C-160 transports and the first of the 
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three “Daphne class” submarines. It also expected initial deliveries - next year of the 
the “Cactus” or “Crotales”, all-weather surface-to-air missiles system under development 


by French companies. 


Both Tanzania and Zambia were now arming because they feared clashes with their 
Southern neighbours, the report added. Both felt the need for an air defence system to 
prevent Portuguese and Rhodesian air incursions. Zambia, it said, had been negotiating 
with Britain for the purchase of Rapier surface-to-air missiles but the outcome of the deal 


was uncertain. y” 


j : 
Treaty Offer to African States: The South African Prime Minister, Mr. Vorster, 
announced in Parliament that he was prepared to take the initiative in opening talks in 
order to negotiate non-aggression treaties with any African state which considered itself 
under the threat of a South African offensive that could result from the resumption of British 
arms sales to South Africa. But, he warned, apparently in conflicting terms, that South 
Africa would take a tougher line in meeting terrorist aggression both from within and 
from beyond the country’s borders, should the forces of aggression now building 
up against South Africa on its borders be translated into attacks on South African soil. 
—The Financial Times, London, Sept. 16. 
~The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Sept. 17. 


Outright Rejection by Tanzania, Nigeria: The Nationalist of Dar-es-Salaam, comme- 
nting on Mr. Vorster’s offer, said “there is no meeting point between the African states 
and Vorster’s regime as long as the latter remains fascist and bent on perpetuating white 
minority supremacy in southern Africa. Vorster’s “offer” of a so-called non-aggression 
pact was therefore nothing but a display of his usual gimmicks aimed at diverting our atten- 
tion from the reality of the situation in South Africa, particularly the viciousness and in- 
humanity of his regime as well as the now worldwide sympathy and support for the suffer- 
ing millions there who are struggling to end fascism. All true Africans should reject 


Vorster’s “offer” and continue to rally behind the struggle against apartheid.” 
—The Nationalist, Sept. 22. 


Later, Tanzania’s delegate, speaking in the UN General Assembly-debate eas of 
Africa’s apartheid policies, described South African overtures for friendship and coopera- 
tion with free African states as a ruse intended to perpetuate the power of its racist regime. 
Such cooperation would be a mockery of the basic principles enshrined in the UN Charter, 
His country, therefore, rejected the so-called “outward looking policy” since it regarded 


it as a Trojan horse” and “blood money”. 
—Reuter, Oct. 15. 


Dr. Arikpo, Commissioner for External Affairs of Nigeria, on Nov. 8 said, according 
to Agence France Presse , that Nigeria could see “no basis” for a dialogue with South 


Africa. 
The Times, London, Nov, 9, 


Earlier on Sept. 20 the Ethiopian Herald published a Reuter report from Accra which 
quoted an official spokesman as saying that Ghana will closely study South Africa’s offer 
and added: “We can make no further comment until we obtain full details of what Mr, 


Vorster said,” 


+ 
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Dr. Milton Obote, President of Uganda, speaking at a dinner in honour of Guyana 
Prime Minister Forbes Burnham, said Uganda had no aggressive intentions against any 
country, but he would have nothing to do with non-aggression pacts proposed by the South 
African Prime Minister, adding that his offer was “the latest proof that South Africa had 
aggressive intentions against all of them.” 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Sept. 20. 


Cameroon President Ahmadou Ahidjo dismissed South Africa’s offer of non-aggre- 
ssion pacts with independent African states as “bizarre.” Speaking at a press conference 
in Lagos during a state visit, he added that it would be possible to hold a dialogue with South 
Africa, but the problem was in South Africa itself. “We can only talk of a non-aggres- 
sion pact the day the Africans of South Africa have regained their rights”, he said. 


He however counselled caution in setting up an African Military High Command 
under the OAU~—a proposal made by Nigeria. “I think that in that field we must not rush 
things, we must not go too quickly”. 


—The Nationalist, Sept. 30. 


800 Imprisoned: The Minister of Justice, Mr. P. C. Pelser, disclosed in Parliament 
in reply to questions that more than 800 South Africans of all races, but mainly Africans, 
were serving prison sentences at the beginning of 1970 for contravention of security laws. 


—-The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Sept, 17. 


Provincial Polls: The swing against the ruling Nationalist Party noted in the South 
African general election in April continued in the provincial elections, the results of which 
were announced on Oct, 29. The final state of the parties was: Nationalist Party, 118, 
United Party 59, others nil. The United Party gained 8 seats from the Nationalists. The 


ruling party, however, gained two seats from the United Party, leaving the opposition with 
a net gain of six. 


Mr. Dan van der Vat, the Times (London) correspondent in Cape Town, pointed 
6ut that “tecause provincial constituency boundaries do not always coincide with parlia- 
mentary ones, and also beacause 68 of the 177 provincial council seats were uncontested, 
a direct comparison with the general election results is virtually impossible. “None the less”, 
he added, “‘it is quite clear that there has been a further swing away from the Nationalists 
which could be of the order of 3.5 per cent since April.” 


—The Times, London, Oct 30. 


The Economist, commenting on the election results, admitted that “by world standards 
such a shift may seem inconsequential. But change in South Africa’s deeply conservative 
all-white electorate “comes slowly : only twice since the union 60 years ago has the country 
changed its government by way of the ballot box. In that context, and coming after a 


generation of relentless Nationalist gains, these improvements by the United Party are 
positively startling.” 


What was particularly interesting, the ‘Economist added, was that Dr. Albert Her- 
tzog’s Hertsigte National Party was hardly a factor. ““Whether this shift is of more than 
academic interest and holds any real prospect of the United Party gaining power is prob- 
lematical. So too is the question of what changes would come about if this were to 
happen, Outwardly the United Party advocates “white leadership with justice” and criticises 
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the Nationalist proposal to give Africans independent tribal homelands. But this is a prag- 
matic party, much less authoritarian and dogmatic than the Nationalists and more sensitive 
to individual rights and human values.” Unfortunately, the paper felt, “this could mean 
the end of South Africa’s only remainifig integ ationist party—the Progressives~~who fared 
badly and eveh went down in the Johannesburg seat which the redoubtable Mrs. Helen 
Suzman won comfortably at the parliamentary level in April.” 

@ —The Economist, Oct. 31. 


Signs of First Split in Wall of Hostility Erected by Black States: Dan van der Vat, 
the Times correspondent (London) in Cape Town, commenting on South African “Foreign 
Minister Hilgard Miller’s official visit to Malagasy on Nov. 19, the first of its kind exchanged 
by the two countries at top level, pointed out that South African experts on foreign affa- 
irs are overjoyed about the conciliatory attitude of the French-speaking states which could 
cause a split in the QAU. The English-speaking Africans would be lined up against any 
contacts with South Africa, while states associated with France would move towards 
“trade and aid” relations, if not the exchange of diplomatic missions. “No tears would 
be shed in this country over such a split”, he wrote. 


(See also under Liberia and Ivory Coast) 


Iran to Establish Ties with S. Africa: Agence France Presse reported from Pretoria 
on Nov. 12 that Iran and South Africa have agreed to establish diplomatic relations. It 
added that the South African Foreign Ministry has announced that agreement had been 
reached to establish links at Consulates-General level. Iran is the second country in the 
Middle East where South Africa has a Consulate-General. The first was established in 
Beirut.: The Iranian Government had officially denied in the previous week it was 
establishing diplomatic relations with South Africa. 

—Tribune, Ambala, Nov, 14. 


Vorster’s Interpretation of Apartheid: The Prime Minister, Mr. Vorster, said on 
Nov. 15 that his Government, by its policy of apartheid, was leading black groups within 
the country to independence. But, he added, so far no black groups had asked for inde- 
pendence. i 


“Separate development implies that we whites are leading the various black nations 
(tribal groups) to full independence, Mr. Vorster said in an interview with the Sunday 
Telegraph. “I have stated in Parliament that if any of these black nations wants inde- 
pendence now it can talk to the Government and the Government will consider ug request, 
So far none has approached me, but I certainly expect that to happen”. 

; — United Press Poad Nov. 16. 
—The Times of India, New Delhi, Nov. 17. 
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DOCUMENTATION 


The Lusaka Conference 


(We publish below: 1. The speeches of President Kaunda and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi during the General Debate at the Lusaka Con- 
ference of Non-aligned States; 2. The Declaration of the Conference on 
Non-alignment and Economic Progress; 3. The Declaration on Peace, 
Independence, Development, Cooperation and Democratisation of Inter- 
national Relations—Editor) 


Text of the inaugural speech made by President Kaunda 


In the name of Almighty God, I declare open this Third Con- 
ference of Heads of State and Governments of the Non-Aligned Nations. 


May I now ask you all to stand and observe a minute of 
silence in prayer for the success of this Summit Conference and in 
memory of those of our fellow men who, for the love of mankind and 
of peace, gave up their lives so that we could be free and independent? 


On this historic day I am deeply honoured and, indeed, very 
gratified to welcome each and everyone of you on behalf of the Party, 
the Government and the people of the Republic of Zambia. Iam grati- 
fied to extend to you all our warmest fraternal greetings and to wish 
you a most pleasant and enjoyable stay in our young country. Zambians 
all over the Republic feel it a tremendous honour for their country to 
play host to such an august gathering of distinguished leaders, The 
Lusaka citizens, in particular, are proud to be among the first in the 
world to have in their midst such a large number of world leaders under 
the same roof. 


I know that, as leaders and statesmen, you have tremendous res- 
ponsibilities in your respective countries. Some of you have come from 
Addis Ababa, from yet another meeting, while others left their capi- 
tals many days ago to be with us on this memorable occasion. Your 
decision to attend this Conference despite your other responsibilities is 
a source of joy and inspiration to us. We thank you most sincerely for 
your personal efforts and for the contributions you have made, directly 
or indirectly, which have made this Summit possible. 


In welcoming you to our country, we know that the presence of 
so many leaders in Zambia in this September of 1970 adds a lot to our 
history. Unfortunately, being young and underdeveloped, we cannot 
offer adequate facilities. We are very much aware that what we have 
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offered may not meet all your requirements, but I want to assure you 
that we have provided all that we could afford in the circumstances 
to make this epoch-making Conference possible. T 

I believe, however, it is appropriate that this Conference should be 
held in Zambia, particularly at the opening of a decade tiat is likely to 
be very difficult in many developing countries — 


First: We are a young country and only six years old. 
‘Second: We are a developing country. 


Third: We are landlocked but still determined to preserve and 
defend our independence and to further its objectives. 


Fourth: Our geographical proximity to countries under colonial 
rule and oppression by minority regimes has given us a special experience 
in nation-building. 


` ‘Fifth: Like the nations’ represented at this Conference, we are 
committed to the principles and ideals of non-alignment as enunciated 
by the progenitors of this movement. Our offer to host this Conference 
and the erection of Mulungushi Hall and Mulungushi Village are an 
expression of our dedication to this common cause; a symbol of our 
commitment to. world peace. 


September 1970 is a very important month. Only afew days ago, 
African leaders were deliberating at the Summit of the Organization of 
African ‘Unity in Addis Ababa. Their declarations form part.of the 
unfolding story of the progress towards unity, economic and social 
advancement in freedom, peace and justice. Now, in Lusaka, leaders 
_ of more than half the world’s population are meeting to review the. 
past few years of the non-aligned movement and to discuss, among other 
things, international problems and prospects for peace and integrative 
development in the international community. In less than a fortnight, 
the United Nations General Assembly will be meeting once again in New 
York: representatives of almost all the people in the world will be discuss- 
ing the future of mankind. Two factors make the Twenty-fifth 
Session of the General Assembly very significant. One is that member 
nations of the United Nations are this year commemorating the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the end of the Second World War and the birth of 
the United Nations with its ‘Charter for peace, freedom and justice. 
The other is that this Session of the General Assembly will also decide 
on'the designation -of the 1970’s as the Second United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade—a decision which will bind us for the next ten years. a 


À These momentous events — each with its own objectives—all 
concern the welfare of man. They underline the fact that the present 
international situation is unsatisfactory and the urgent need for the 
establishment of a more decent world order in which men ali over the 
globe can be assured of maximum enjoyment of peace, economic and 
social progress in freedom and justice regardless of race, religion or 
station in life. 
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After a decade that witnessed the growth and intensification of the, 
Cold War, the contagious effects of which were felt throughout the, 
world, the Belgrade Declaration in 1961 laid the foundation for the 
policy of non-alignment which was consolidated by the Cairo Declara- 
tion in 1964. These declarations underlined the urgency for courses of 
aon which were necessary for the achievement of specific objectives, 
namely: 


—the strengthening of the found tions of our independence, free- 
dom and justice; 


—the strengthening of the foundations for peace-and ‘world security 
rales unity and co-operation among members of the human 
amily; l 


—the attainment of economic self-reliance among eeenine 
countries; 


—the total liberation of the areas still under colonial rule and the 
elimination of imperialism, racial discrimination, oppression 
and exploitation in whatever shape or form; l 


—the strengthening of the non-aligned movement and the United 
Nations. 


Non-alignment was a natural and immediate. response to the 
tensions generated by the ideological conflict in the bipolar.world. In 
the hey-day of the Cold War the need for another independent, impar- 
tial but positive voice became necessary and urgent to save the world 
from the scourge of war. There was a need to assert the voice of many 
millions of people and nations who did not believe that alliances were 
inevitable and indispensable for national security, nor that-bipolarity was 
a universal and inevitable law for the establishment of a decent and secure 
world order. 


The reduction of tension and the establishment of a tripolar world 
have not rendered unnecessary the non-alignment movement. The 
principles underlying our movement remain valid despite the changes in 
he immediate circumstances which gave it birth. We still need indepen- 
tdence, freedom, justice, peace, balanced economic development ‘and 
social justice. The urge for non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other nations, the urge for peaceful co-existence and for the pursuit of 
independent policies, the eradication of the causes of international 
tension and the elimination of force in the settlement of international 
disputes remain fundamental. Furthermore, the danger of weak nations 
being bullied by the more powerful ones still exists. The hydra of 
military invasions of one country by another, which characterised inter- 
national relations before the Second World War, still rears its head in 
th second half of this century, Nearer home, the minority regimes in 
rebel Rhodesia, South Africa and the Portuguese colonies in Africa 
have, with Western support, defied African and world. opinion, These 


regimes continue with their inhuman policies with impunity. -Threats 
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of economic strangulation are a political instrument for furthering the: 
aims and objectives of the strong at the expense of the weak nations. 


The objectives of non-alignment are intended to give effect to our 
desire to remain free, independent in peace and justice, to make us less 
vulnerable to outside pressures and less susceptible in international 
bullying. i 

Our non-aligned movement has a very important role to play in 
the future of not only the developing countries but of the world asa 
whole. It subsists on a genuine belief among the majority of the people 
that, in the context of the current international situation, their 
legitimate interests are not secure and their rights and hopes not possible 
of realization unless the perilous contradictions which prevail are resolved. 
The right to participate in the resolution of these contradictions is not 
a monopoly of the powerful States in the world. Non-aligned countries 
feel the urge to intensify their search for an international system which 
guarantees peace and security and provides protection for their inde- 
pendence and maximum freedom to develop their economic and social 
systems. There is, therefore, nothing irrational about the advocates of 
es The actions of non-aligned countries are natural and 
justified. 


One of the most important characteristics of non-alignment is 
unity in diversity. Many countries represented in this Assembly have 
different economic, social and political systems as well as cultural 
backgrounds. We respect the differences in our policies, we do not 
separately or collectively seek to impose our will on any one country. 
Respect for the independence and sovereignty of other independent 
nations and non-interference in their internal affairs are fundamental 
to the future of the non-aligned movement. It is not a national type of 
unity which we expect to achieve. Geography, history, economic and 
political factors make this a mere catch-penny dream. What we want 
and what we shall strive to achieve isa common front to create an 
atmosphere of independent behaviour in international affairs as well as 
real freedom in our respective countries without outside interference. 


Our critics, in both the Western and the Eastern countries, will 
probably continue to feel that we are pursuing a policy in which the 
weak countries are able to play off one power against the other. On 
the contrary, it is not the non-aligned countries who, at the present 
moment, are playing off one big power against another. Strangely 
enough, it is the powerful States who are attempting to do this, to 
divide us and to destroy our unity. It is they who assume the right 
to subvert any nation whom they decide is aligned to the opposing 
bloc, capitalizing on any differences in the internal political develop- 
ment. But that the policy of non-alignment is appreciated can be seen 
from the struggle of the aligned to become less aligned, to gain greater 
freedom of action within the conventional pacts. 


The achievements of the First and Second Conferences of the 
non-aligned nations have generated new patterns in the international 
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system, the principles of which transcend ideological and military 
interests. We are part of the changing world. We have a commitment 
to the world, we are committed to the maintenance of peace and 


security vital for the unfettered enjoyment of our rights as independent 
nations. 


While the world has succeeded in avoiding a Third World War, 
we have not achieved peace. Major powers have, at best, attained an 
armed peace for themselves, but they have unfortunately been at the 
root of the violence in the rest of the world. Conflicts in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa have deprived millions of innocent men, women and 
children of the much-needed peace for their development. 


The crisis in the Middle East has, foralong time, undermined the 
peace and securityinthat area. We, therefore, welcome the cease-fire 
now in force and the efforts of the United Nations to build a platform 
for a meaningful peace based on justice. We, in Zambia, stand very 
firmly by the Resolution of the United Nations Security Council of 
November 1967 which still provides the best framework for a stable 
peace and relations in that area. 


The problems confronting South-East Asia have continued to 
exercise our minds. We abhor the dreadful toll in human life which 
the war in Indo-China has brought in its train. We believe that the 
fate and destiny of the people of South-East Asia must be decided by the 
people of the area themselves without outside interference, just as we 
believe that the future of Europe and of America must be decided by the 
people of those continents. The complete withdrawal of American 
troops is, therefore, a pre-requisite for any meaningful move towards a 
lasting and genuine peace in Indo-China. The continued use of force 
to impose a socio-political system on other people cannot succeed. 


In Latin America, thanks to the wisdom and statesmanship of the 
leaders, tremendous efforts have been made fairly successfully to have 
such crises as arose resolved around the conference table rather than on 
the battlefield. It is my sincere hope thatthe solution to problems 
among Latin American brothers will help guarantee peace so that the 


people of that continent can enjoy the benefits of economic development 
and improved social welfare. 


The turbulent events in the first decade of African independence 
have shaken many countries. For atimea dark shadow of doubt had 
been cast over the future of the continent. However, I hope that the 
1970’s will see a complete return to stability and confidence which, in 


turn, should provide an atmosphere conducive to economic and social 
development. 


In Southern Africa in particular, imperialism, colonialism and 
racial oppression and exploitation still reign. The indifference of major 
powers and the overt political, economic and military support given by 
the Western nations to the regimes in South Africa, Portugal and rebel 
Rhodesia, have given a stamp of recognition and encouragement to 
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the dominance exercised by the minorities over the- majorities. In -the- 
new situation, South Africa has strengthened her hold over the indi- 
genous majority; the Vorster regime is able to extend its tentacles of 
political, economic and military power and influence in support of. 
colonial minority regimes in Angola, Mozambique and rebel: Rhodesia.. 
The Portuguese position in Guinea-Bissau has also been strengthened. 


In recent years, the Western countries have added a new element. 
to their indifference over issues concerning Southern Africa. The 
growth of their investment in and the sale of arms to South Africa haye 
strengthened the hand of apartheid and enabled it to extend the boun- 
daries of its influence. South Africa has defied the United Nations 
over the illegal presence of her security forces in Rhodesia. Britain, 
on the other hand, has not even protested about this illegal act. South 
Africa has further defied world opinion and the United Nations over. 
her continued illegal administration of Namibia. There are, indeed, 
countries who today appear prepared to support South Africa's case on 
this matter in order to preserve their own selfish interests. The South 
African influence in Angola and Mozambique has complicated the 
process of de-colonization in those areas. Some member states of the. 
United Nations would, we know, prefer to ignore this fact. They find 
greater security for their interests in the status quo than in change 
which conforms to the Charter of the United Nations. 


We in Zambia have pointed out the dangers of strengthening the 
military position of South Africa: 


First: Apartheid is, as we know, a diabolical system which 
gives political, economic and military power exclusively to a racist 
regime. At present, three million white people have taken over control 
of eighty-seven per cent of the land, leaving only thirteen per cent for 
the majority — almost fourteen million — to depend on for their liveli- 
hood. South Africa’s propaganda would have us believe that the 
thirteen per cent allocated to the African people is the most fertile land 
in that country. 


Second: ‘The object of the Bantustans is not to build nation’ 
states in South Africa, but to establish a system under which ethnic 
conflicts can be provoked if necessary, and the foundation for unity 
among African people completely destroyed. A system which concen- 
trates -black populations in specific areas also makes South Africa’s 
military operations against the majority of the people more practical and 
effective without risking loss of life among the whites. 


Third: Namibia will be more difficult for the United Nations to 
take over and administer as South Africa’s newly-acquired military 
strength is geared to the defence of her illegal presence in that area. 


Fourth: South Africa’s commitment in Angola, Mozambique and 
rebel Rhodesia grows daily with her capability to extend military support 
to those areas. The. Shjesi of: Sonti Africa’s military involvement i is to 
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protect’ her economic and financial interests and to give effect to her 
political intentions. 


Fifth: South Africa is committed not only to the expansion of 
the so-called area of co- prosperity but also to the extension of her 
influence in independent countries north of the Zambesi. Her objective 
is to undermine the liberation movement and the independence of 
African-countries. 


The negative response’ of the major western countries over the 
questions of South Africa, Rhodesia and the Portuguese position in Africa 
has greatly contributed to the crisis which is developing in this region. 
They have the capacity to help bring about peaceful changes and the 
realization of self-determination for the majority of the people. Their 
refusal to participate in effective actions designed to end colonial and 
racial domination in Southern Africa and in Guinea-Bissau is responsi- 
ble for the expanding commitment of South Africa in the area, for the 
arms race in Africa and for the dangers inherent in the escalation of the 
conflict. Those are people who say they are civilized, and they get 
support for a regime like that. ‘This is why the continued sale of arms 
to-‘South Africa and Portugal is the greatest blunder the major western 
countries have made over this question. 


We welcome the d kion of the Organization for African Unity to 
send a delegation tothe countries now selling arms or intending to sell 
arms to South Africa. I hope western countries can heed our warning 
that those who delay the discharge of justice, those who stand in the 
way of peaceful change towards majority rule, make violence inevitable. 


- The strengthening of the United Nations is one of the fundamental 
objectives .of non-aligned countries. However, as long as this world 
body is not universal in terms of representation, our efforts will not 
be very effective. The exclusion of the People’s Republic of China, 
representing almost one-third of the world’s population, is a blunder 
and there canbe no legitimate reason for refusing her admission to the 
world body — none whatsoever. 


be 


There is also the question of divided States which, since Cairo, has 
continued to be a source of misunderstanding. Not much progress has 
been made over the questions of Korea, Vietnam and Germany. At the 
root of the failure to resolve the problem of divided States is the involve- 
ment of great powers. 


Finally, another phenomenon of the period after the second con- 
ference of non-aligned countries is the growing gap between the rich 
and the poor, between the developed and developing nations, between the 
continents in the -North and those in the South of this world. The 
existence of the gap between the rich and the poor nations breeds ex- 
ploitation of the economically weak ‘by the strong. The UNCTAD 
Conferences‘held ‘in Geneva and New Delhi, as well as the First United 
Nations ‘Development: Decade; have failed to-achieve:their objectives. 
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These then are some ofthe basic problems which have bedevilled 
international relations since the last Summit of the non-aligned countries 
in Cairo, 


The United Nations machinery has been thrown into a State of 
virtual inertia by the failure of member states to implement the hundreds 
of decisions and resolutions passed by the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, other Agencies and international organisations. This 
and the indifference of great powers in particular have undermined the 
authority of the United Nations considerably. - 


This is, indeed, a challenging period and “the task of the non-aligned 
Governments is tremendous. The leaders gathered in this Hall must, 
in the next few days, consider seriously specific measures to give effect 
to the tenets of the non-aligned movement, the Charter of the United 
Nations and the fundamental principles upon which our respective 
nations are built. 


Non-alignment as a policy implies a course or courses of action 
designed to achieve inter alia the objectives Lreferred to earlier in my 
statement. Individually, we cannot hope to influence the course of events 
towards peace; but collectively in our non-alignment movement with its 
commitment to peace and justice we can generate a tremendous political 
and moral force in international relations for the benefit of mankind.. 


For some developing countries this decade is likely to be a trying 
one. The internal reorganisation of our social and economic systems is 
an imperative necessity. The effects of such change will bear very heavily 
on political developments. Yet, if we are to succeed in defending our 
independence we have no choice but to take control of and improve the 
instruments for national reconstruction—economic, social and military— 
together with other elements of national strength. Economic self-reliance 
supported by the acquisition of sufficient technical knowhow is a sine qua 
non of a successful national development effort. The developing countries, 
as a group of nations committed to a common cause and collective action, 
have a primary responsibility for their own development and defence. 
Developed countries may help, but the developing nations, in the final 
n have to shoulder the responsibility for their success or 
ailure, 


In considering collective measures we have to take to achieve our 
objectives, let us reaffirm our faithin non-aligament. We cannot hope 
to succeed in strengthening the United Nations if we are already divided 
by military and political pacts. We must reaffirm our faith in the United 
Nations Charter and urge all member states to observe strictly its pro- 
visions as the first and vital step towards the realisation of its aims. 


But much more is required than a mere reaffirmation and pledges. 
We must move non-alignment out of what critics consider mere political 
and idle rhetoric. We must work out and agree on common action to 
give substance to the movement not only in the political field, but in the 
economic and technical fields which will add to our unity and strength. 
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Let us, therefore, seek areas of meaningful collective action; let us 
‘increase our capacity for creating a better environment, a better tomorrow 
for development in peace, freedom and justice. 


A call for action is not enough unless there exists an adequate 
machinery to carry it out. Perhaps this is the one factor to which not 
much attention was givenin the past. We agree we need peace and that 
peace is the theme of the non-aligned movement, but it is quite clear that 
peace can only be secured and maintained successfully if it is based on 
meaningful and sound economic development and social justice. It is 
my submission that the time has come for the non-aligned countries to 
take measures in this direction. 


Furthermore, it is essential for non-aligned and developing countries 
to seek an effective strategy for their own development. This strategy 
must be centred around economic, financial and technical co-operation. 
We may not have enoughto goround. We need not have enough to 
start this important initiative. The intention is not to replace altogether 
the help from and co-operation with developed countries. They are, after 
all, part and parcel of the growing international community. Our poverty 
affects them just as they benefit from our economic strength. Our main 
goalin the common strategy must be to reduce our dependence on those 

_ powerful nationswho, for their own interests, expect political and ideologi- 
cal support in return for economic, financial and technical assistance. 


We do not seek to dictate changes in the pattern of international 
relations. What we see is unity through economic and technical co-opera- 
tion to prevent the stronger nations from imposing their will on us 
separately or collectively. We seek a place of honour and respect in the 
world. This, I submit, is not an unreasonable demand; it is n atural and 
fundamental to a people engaged in a genuine search for a better world 
order. Nis, therefore, essential that the leaders of the non-aligned world 
examine the existing potential for cooperation within their regions. Trade 
among non-aligned countries is almost insignificant. Economic and 
technical co-operation exists mostly between the developed and developing 
countries. The extension of economic, financial and technical co-opera- 

‘tion is essential to the success of non-alignment; it will bring about a 
n: understanding among us and also help accelerate economic 
growth. 


Since localised çonflicts are likely to continue in the developing 
countries, we clearly will be the victims of stagnation, destruction and 
hardship arising out of the violence which may occur. Only we can avoid 
our being made victims of the local conflicts. Only we can bring about 
peace and stability in our regions -through effective action. We need 
economic strength to make our countries less vulnerable to the powerful 
pressures from outside. 


“It is for this reason that we genuinely need the machinery for 
: maintaining contact among us to ensure continuity in the development 
.Of the non-aligned movement and the implementation of our decisions, 
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The pursuit of our objectives and the call for’collective action should 
not be a source of concern to any nation not represented in this Assembly. 
We have no large armies; nor is common defence in our programme of 
action. We threaten no power and have nothing against the powerful 
States. All we want isto make sure that our political freedom and 
ecohomic and social progress are secure in our hands arid are not subject 
to ast aa to benefit other nations against our interests. ana is all 
we seek, 


There is strength in unity; there is even greater strength in unity of 
action in the pursuit of our common purpose. 


In conclusion let me emphasise that this Assémbly of world leadets 
is, in itself, an important factor and adds to the landmarks of the, history 
of non-alignment. But it also represents a challenge, for while our 
presence together is memorable, the decisions which we are expected to 
make are of greater importance and significance for the future of 
mankind. We must proceed with courage and determination. I have 
no doubt that, in the next few days, you will bring your wisdom and 
eminence to bear on world problems, on peace, freedom, development 
and international co-operation. May the decisions made in this Mulun- 
- gushi Hall be for the benefit of mankind as a whole. 


As I declare this Conference open, the peoples of the non-aligned 
countries and many men of goodwill the world over, and particularly 
Zambians who are deeply honoured by your presence here, would want 
me, on their behalf, to wish this Third Summit Conference of non-aligned 
‘countries every success. a ni 


H 


Text of the speech made by Premier Indira Gandhi in the General 
Debate : E 


Mr. President, Distinguished delegates, i 


1. I welcome this opportunity to give the greetings of iie people of 
India to the Government and people of Zambia and to the Heads and 
Representatives of the nations who have gathered here. We must also 
thank President Tito. But for his efforts this meeting would not have taken 
place. We are glad that this Non-aligned Conference is meeting for the 
first time in Southern Africa, close to the spirit, the mgodi and the very 
heart-beat of Africa. | 


2. Here in Lusaka, we can feel the ebb and flow of the continuing 
battle against the remnants of colonialism in Angola and Mozambique. We 
can feel the vibrations of the struggle against the minority Government 
in Zimbabwe, against the apartheid policies of the racist regime in the 
“Union of South Africa and the national movements in Namibia and 
in Guinea-Bissau. These freedom fighters are engaged in the same battle 
as we were only recently. They are risking their lives for the same 
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principles that we hold dear. All of us who are meeting here extend our 
‘support to these brave men and women. 


3. As I said yesterday, the revolution of our timesis unfinished, 
and the purpose of this conference is to formulate a clear programme of 
action to carryit forward. This is the challenge that the decade of the 
‘Seventies places before the non-aligned countries. 


. . 4, Only a short while ago, the issues of war and peace, of the dis- 
posal of human beings and their destinies were decided in a few capitals 
of the world. No longeris it so. Because millions of people in the 
resurgent continents of Asia, of Africa; of Latin America and the Cari- 
bbean have come into their own. Because we detetmined that decisiotis 
involving us, whether concerning war and péace or the direction and 
‘peace of oùr social, economic and political development, could be made 
only by us, in our own way, and in our own countries. That is how nor- 
alignment was born. It expressed our individual and collective soverei- 
‘goty, our devotion to freedom and peace, and our urgent heéd to give a 
‘better fife to our people and the opportunity to live in freedom, in dignity 
ane Ha peace. At no time was there any intention to set upa third 
world. 


. 5. This is our endeavour.. The odds are tremendous. Each step 
has met with criticism and opposition. But wé have carriéd on: Let us 
not be deterred by cynics and ‘the hostile propaganda of the powerful 
‘media of communications. From the beginning, there has been no lack 
of inquisitors who looked upon non-alignment as héresy, and distorted its 
meaning. They said it would not work. And yet, can we not answer 
‘back today in the famous words of Galileo—“And yet—it moves”! 


6. The criticism of non-alignment has shifted on two counts. Those 
‘who now concede that non-alignment had some utility in tle days of 
‘the cold war confrontation maintain that this is no longef so. The févi- 
ling is not any moé about the basis and principlé, but of its practice. 
7. Have the non-aligned States lost their relevance? The answer 
js an emphatic no, Twenty-five years after the list holocaust, the world 
is not, yet onthe brink of peace. The nuclear balance of terror stil 
confronts us. The war in Vietham is said to bè waged with ‘‘conven- 
tional’? weapons, yet these include chemical contamination of food and 
plant.life. The only way to have a clean war is not to have a war at all. 
Hence India stands and works for total disarmament. 


~ 


‘ 8. The Great Powers certainly have thé major responsibility for 
international peace and security. We welcome all initiativés towards the 
resolution of differences through negotiations, but even if they reach accord 
;on their common interests arid decide upon mutually acceptable limitation 
of strategic arsenals, the rest of the world, of which we form a considerable 
-part; could hardly remain mere onlookers. We have an equal stake in 
“peace, but the quality of this peace sHould be such as will ensure our own 
sovereignty and security.. : ' 
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9. Not only national honour but national interest demands that we 
do not mortgage our decisions in domestic and in international affairs to 
any foreign dictate. This was one element of our policy of non-alignment. 
As the logical corollary, we rejected the enmities of our erstwhile rulers. 
We cultivated relations with all countries. As my father declared : “We 
are in no camp and inno military alliance. The only camp we should 
like to be in isthe camp of peace which should include as many coun- 
tries as possible.” I am grateful to this Conference for the gracious 
gesture in memory of my father and to the many distinguished delegates 
who made reference to him, 


10. We decided that our respective territories should not be used 
for the subjugation of other people, for subversion or for the carving out 
of spheres of influence. Indian manpower and resources had been used 
for imperialist purposes. Once free, we declared that this would no longer 
be permitted. 


11. Subjected to domination, exploitation and the humiliation of 
racial discrimination, as we all had been, how could we compromise with 
racialism in any form? The pernicious theory that one man is superior 
to another merely on the ground of race or birth has been proved to be 
false, yet it continues to dominate the thinking of many. 


_ 12. We believe that today’s world is a single entity. We are deeply 
convinced that by staying out of military pacts, the non-aligned countries 
can use their collective wisdom and influence to tip the balance of power 
in favour of peace and international co-operation. 


13. These have been the positive achievements of non-alignment. 
If today there is a weakening of the belief in the efficacy of military pacts, 
if historic animosities are giving way to essays in friendship and coopera- 
tion, ifa breath of realism is influencing international policies towards a 
detente, the nations assembled here can claim some credit. However, this 
should not lull us into complacency, but encourage us to persevere. 


14. The Big Powers have never accepted the validity of non-align- 
ment. Neither colonialism nor racialism have vanished. The old comes 
back ina new guise. There are subtle intrigues to undermine our self- 
confidence and to sow dissensions and mutual distrust amongst us. Power- 
ful vested interests, domestic and foreign, are combining to erect new 
structures of neo-colonialism. These dangers can be combatted by our 
being united in our adherence to the basic tenets of non-alignment. 


15. I have touched upon certain general points but, on such an 
occasion, one cannot ignore some of the explosive situations which 
confront the world. 


16. I should like to take this opportunity to convey our admiration 
and best wishes to President Gamal Abdel Nasser for his statesmanship 
and courage in accepting the ceasefire. We disapprove of Israel’s intra- 
msigence. Israel should. be prevailed upon to comply fully with the UN 
Security Council Resolution of November, 1967, We cannot ignore the 
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inalienable right of the’people of Palestine to the homelands from which ` 
they were exiled. 


17. The situation in South-East Asia has further deteriorated.. We 
are deeply concerned about the spreading of the conflict to Cambodia. 
All foreign forces should withdraw from the various countries of Indo- 
China, the lead being given by the U.S.A. Our assessment, based on 
talks with the various parties concerned, has led us to believe that a broad- 
based Government, comprising all elements of South Vietnam, would 
pave the way for the success of the Paris talks. Recent developments in 
Laos indicate the possibility of talks between the two sides there. As a. 
Member and Chairman of the International Commission, we have offered 
our good offices to both the concerned parties for this purpose. To 
preserve peace and to provide for the reconstruction of this war-torn area, 
some kind of international convention or agreement should be signed by 
all the parties concerned as well as the great powers and other interested 
parties to ensure respect for the neutrality, independence, territorial : 
integrity and sovereignty of all the Indo-China States. 


18. We have been deeply disturbed by the reported intention of 
the United Kingdom and other Governments to supply arms to the 
Government of South Africa. This dangerous and retrograde step will 
threaten the neighbours of South Africa and also the Indian Ocean area. 
Any accretion to South Africa’s military capability will abet its policy 
of apartheid and’ racial discrimination, and may encourage it to annex . 
other territcries. The argument that this is being done to protect the 
so-called security of sea routes is untenable. We would like the Indian 
Ocean to be an area of peace and cooperation. Military bases, of outside 
powers, will create tension and great power rivalry. 


19. The spirit of freedom goes hand in hand with the spirit of 
equality. Beyond the political problems of the Unfinished Revolution, 
there are complex and difficult economic tasks. However, a realistic 
appraisal of our ‘natural resources, our capacities and our competence 
reveals the possibility for us to work together to reduce our dependence 
on those whe do not respect our sovereignty so that economic leverage 
for thinly disguised political purposes cannot be used against us. Neo- 
colonialism has no sympathy with our efforts to achieve self-reliance. 
It seeks to perpetuate our position of disadvantage. International markets _ 
are manipulated in such a way that primary producing countries 
have a permanent handicap. The levers of technology are also operated 
against us through unequal collaboration and royalty agreements, ` 


20. Hence we have to redouble our efforts to gain for each nation 
the opportunity to develop to its full stature. The primary responsibility 
rests upon each developing country. But we also owe a duty to one 
another. The fallacy that there is no complementarity between our 
economies has so far made it difficult to realise the undoubted potential 
of mutual cooperation. There is greater complementarity amongst our 
economies than between the economies of developed nations. Yet 
advanced nations have been more successful in forging instruments of 
cooperation amongst themselves and our .own effort in this direction 
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has not even begun. The potential of trade and economic cooperation 
amongst us has been left virtually unexplored. By meeting each other’s 
needs, we would diversify our trade, safeguard it against the caprices 
of international commerce, and reduce our dependence on middlemen 
and brokers. 


21. This conference should formulate the manner in which we 
could strengthen one another, and give due priority in our national 
policies to positive measures for mutual cooperation. Such cooperation 
will help each of us to find some solutions to our respective problems 
and also give us the capability to induce these changes in the economic 
system at the global level. 


22. Through the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, we have tried to persuade the international community to make 
the changes which have been overdue in the economic system. This 
is now well understood all over the world. Yet only some have been 
accepted in principle and even their implementation has been tardy. In 
a few weeks the Second Development Decade will be launched by the UN 
General Assembly. So far there has been little progress in evolving the 
guidelines for international cooperation. Many nations which have the 
capacity, and, if I may say so, the duty to make a decisive contribution, 
hedge their statements with reservations. For too long has international 
cooperation been viewed as a one-way traffic from the rich to the poor 
nations. 


23. As the Prime Minister of Guyana said yesterday, between 
ourselves we possess the major part of the world’s natural resources. 
Our manpower resources are no less plentiful. It should not be beyond 
our ingenuity to develop these resources and employ the manpower 
for the production of wealth for our peoples. Because of historical 
circumstances, economic relations have not been developed as among 
ourselves, but between each of our countries and the erstwhile metro- 
politan powers. We can now make the first attempts to discover areas 
of cooperation in many fields of development, generation of power, 
development of agriculture, improvement of roadways, railways and 
telecommunications, the expansion of higher education and training in 
science and technology, if we decide—and I hope we shali—to make 
a beginning with this study. India will be glad to play its modest part. 


24. Weallrecognise the malaise afflicting the development pro- 
cesse We know of the growing gap between developing countries, 
between the northern and southern hemispheres, of the indifference of 
the affluent, the disappointments of the First Development Decade, the 
failure of the affluent countries to transfer even one per cent of their 
gross national product. We are painfully familiar with the pitfalls of 
“aid? in which the bulk of credits are tied to purchases from donor 
countries and with the fact that a big portion of new credits goes to 
the repayment of the old loans. But the question is: Must we end- 
lessly wait in the hope that some day the developed countries will 
undergo a change of heart and realise that disparities in the world are 
not in their own interest? Iam nota pessimist, but I think we should not 
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expect miracles of magnanimity. Even if this should happen I am afraid 
that it would be of no avail inthe absence of the right conditions in 
poor countries. We must determine to help ourselves, to sacrifice, to 
pool our resources of knowledge and initiative. We must work to- 
gether on a bilateral, regional and multilateral basis. 


25. From my own experience, I know that will power, consistent 
endeavour andthe capacity for sacrifice sustained and strengthened us 
during our struggle for political independence. These same qualities will 
help us towards economic freedom. 


26. The power to question is the basis of all human progress. We 
are free because we question the right of others to rule over us. But 
intellectual and cultural emancipation is just beginning. Weare redis- 
covering ourselves and the fact that a country sees things in terms of its- 
own geography and history. Those who dominated the world’s political 
affairs and manned the economic controls also imposed a monopoly of 
ideas. For years we accepted their values, their image of the world and, 
strangely enough, even of ourselves. Whether we like it or not, we have 
been pushed into postures of imitation. We have now to break away 
from borrowed models of development and evolve models of the worth- 
while life which is more relevant to our conditions—not necessarily asa 
group but as individual countries with their distinctive personalities. 


27. The world today is united in peril, not merely the peril from 
nuclear destruction but the more insidious daily pollution of our environ- 
ment. It should be united in the prosperity and in the blossoming of the 
spirit of man. The non-aligned countries must be in the vanguard of 
the movement to create the world of tomorrow and to enrich the content 
of human life. 


28. The unfinished revolution can reach fulfilment if we have faith 
and confidence in ourselves and the assurance that, however long and 
arduous the journey ahead, we shall reach our destination. 


III 
Declaration on Non-alignment and Economic Progress 


The Heads of State or Governments of non-aligned countries, united 
by common political and economic aspirations; 


Expressing the determination of the non-aligned countries to achieve 
economic emancipation, to strengthen their independence and to make 
their contribution to world peace and to economic and social progress for 
all mankind; 


Reviewing the lack of progress in the implementation by the inter- 
national community of the policies and objectives declared by them at 
Belgrade and Cairo, and those enshrined in the Charter of Algiers; 


Disturbed by the rapidly widening gap between the economies 
of the rich andthe poor nations, which constitutes a threat to the 
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dependence of developing. countries and to international peace and 
security; 


Noting with concern the negative trends which exclude developing 
countries in particular from the mainstream of world economic life 
despite their endeavour to participate in contemporary progress; 


‘Noting in particular the decline in the share of developing coun- 
tries in world export trade from one-third in 1950 to 1/6th in 1969; 


Noting further with regret the decline in financial flows in terms of 
percentage of GNP from developed to developing countries and the 
increase in financial flows from developing countries by way of pay- 
ments of debts, dividends, and royalties, and financial and commercial 
Services; 


Believing that the poverty of developing nations and their econo-. 
mic dependence on those in affluent circumstances constitute a structural 
weakness in the present world economic order; 


. Convinced that the persistence of an inequitable world economic 
system inherited from the colonial past and continued through present 
neo-colonialism poses insurmountable difficulties in breaking the bondage 
of poverty and shackles of economic’ dependence; 


Realising that the occupation of parts of territories of non-aligned 
developing countries and dependent nations by aggressors or minority 
governments deprives these groups of their resources and constitutes a 
hindrance to their development; 


C Considering that the gap in science and technology between the 
developing and developed countries is widening and the need for prevent- 
ing the emergence of technological colonialism is pressing; 


Recognising that the massive investments in the economic and social 
progress of mankind can be made if agreements are reached to reduce 
expenditure on armaments; 


Conscious of the increase, since the meeting in Belgrade, in the 
capability of non-aligned countries'to plan, organise, and manage their 
own economic development, both individually and within a multi-national 
co-operative framework, and the progress made by them during the 
sixties; 


Convinced’ that the second United Nations Development Decade 
provides an opportunity to bring about structural changes in the world 
economic system so as to meet the pressing needs of poor nations to 
strengthen their independence, and to provide for a more rapid and better 
balanced expansion of the world economy; 
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(i) to cultivate the spirit of self-reliance and to this end to adopt a 
firm policy of organising their own socio-economic progress 
end to raise it to the level of a priority action programme; 


(ii) to exercise fully their right and fulfil their duty so as to secure. 
optimal utilisation of the natural resources on their territories 
and in adjacent seas for the development and welfare of their 
peoples; 


(iii) to develop their technology and scientific capability to maxi- 
mise production and improve productivity; 


(iv) to promote social changes to provide increasing opportunity to 
each individual for developing his worth, maintaining his digni- 
ty, making his contribution to the process of growth and for 
sharing fully in its fruits; 


(v) to promote social justice and efficiency of production, to raise 
the level of employment and to expand and improve facilities 
for education, health, nutrition, housing and social welfare; 


(vi to ensure that external components of the developmental pro- 
cess further national objectives and conform to national needs; 
and in particular to adopt, so far as practicable, a common 
approach to problems and possibilities of investment of private 
cepital in developing countries; 


(vii) te broaden and diversify economic relationships with other 
nations so as to promote true interdependence. 


B. Decide 


to foster mutual co-operation among developing countries so as 
to impart strength to their national endeavour to fortify their 
independence; l 


to contribute to each other’s economic and social progress by 
an effective utilisation of the complementarities between their respec- 
tive resources and requirements; 


to intensify and broaden to the maximum extent practicable, the 
movement for co-operation and integration among developing coun- 
tries at sub-regional, and inter-regional levels for accelerating their 
economic growth and social development and take into account the 
necessary measures required to guarantee that the peoples of develop- 
ing countries concerned receive the benefit of the integration and 
not the foreign companies operating within the integrated area; 
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and to this end, to adopt the following PROGRAMME of- 
action in the field of : 


J. Planning and Projection 


a) to identify products and countries in which production can be 
stimulated and expanded with a view to increasing existing in- 
come and trade exchange; 


b) to identify projects and programmes for which import require- 
ments capable of being met from developing countries are likely 
to arise; and 


c) to define as closely as possible financing and technological 
requirements to secure increases in production and to support 
expansion of trade flows amongst developing countries. 


II, Trade, Co-operation and Development 


a) to organise exchange of information in regard to products of 
export interest to developing countries; 


b) to provide adequate access to products of export interest to 


other developing countries, especially by preferential reduction 
of import duties; 


c) to negotiate long-term purchases and sale agreements in res- 
pect of industrial raw materials and to orient policies of 


official procurement organisations in favour of developing 
countries; 


d) to evolve payment arrangements to support “expansion of 
trade exchanges amongst developing countries; 


e) to facilitate transit traffic for the diversification and the ex- 
pansion of the external trade of landlocked countries; 


f) to facilitate international traffic across overland transit high- 


ways crossing international borders amongst developing coun- 
tries; and 


g) to encourage travel and tourism amongst developing countries. 
IM. Industrial, Mineral, Agricultural and Marine Production 
a) to exchange information on the needs and resources of different 


developing countries in respect of technical know-how, re- 


search, consultancy services, experts and training facilities; 
and 


b) to institute and intensify programmes of co-operation at 
bilateral, regional and inter-regional levels to combine needs and 
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c) 


resources of developing countries for furthering one another’s 
production programmes and projects; 


to co-ordinate through policies and measures for the utilisa- 
tion of their national interest their mineral and marine resources 
and for the protection of the maritime environment. 


IV. Development of Infrastructure 


a) to facilitate mutual co-operation in preparing pre-investment 


b) 


and investment surveys and in executing projects for the 
development of one another’s infrastructure in the field of 
road and rail communication, irrigation and power; and 


to concert measures for transforming the prevailing systems of 
communications, transport and commercial services previously 
designed to link metropolitan countries to their dependent 
territories so as to promote direct commerce, contact and co- 
operation amongst developing countries. 


V. Application of Science and Technology 


a) to organize means and measures to share one another’s ex- 


b) 


c) 


perience in the application of science and technology to pro- 
cesses of economic and social development; 


to institute schemes of cooperation for the acquisition of skills 
relevant to their situation and in particular to promote ex- 
change of trainees and experts and thus provide for optimum 
use and efficiency of their specialised technological and 
scientific institutions; and l 


to devise programmes for adoption of technology to the 
special needs of countries in different stages of development, 
and to provide for its widest possible diffusion to developing 
countries and for the conservation of their technical skills and 
personnel in consonance with their needs and conditions. 


VI. Mechanism 


To facilitate contact, exchange of information, coordination and 
consultations among Governments and concerned organisations and 
institutions to further mutual cooperation and integration for imple- 
menting the programmes of action. 


C. Urge the United Nations 


social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom”; 


to fulfil the objectives enshrined in the Charter “to promote 


29, 


to employ international machinery to bring about a rapid 


transformation of the world economic system, particularly in the 
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i field"of trade, finance and technology so that economic domination 
yields to economic cooperation and economic strength is used 
for the benefit of the world community; i 


to review the developmental process in a global context and 


to adopt a programme of international action for utilisation of 
world resources in men and materials, science and technology, 
benefiting developed and developing countries alike; 


to adopt at their Commemorative Meeting a Declaration on 


the International Strategy providing for the following : 


1. Goals and Objectives 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


International cooperation for economic development is not a 
one-sided process of donor-donee relationship; the develop- 
ment of developing countries is a benefit to the whole world, 
including the more advanced nations; 


the aim of international economic cooperation should be to 
provide a dynamic combination of the world’s production, 
market and technological factors to promote a rational divi- 
sion of labour and a humane sharing of its fruits; international 
cooperation should strengthen the capability of developing 
countries to exercise fully their sovereignty over natural re- 
sources; 


a rapid transformation of the world economic system should 
be achieved through the adoption of convergent and concomi- 
tant policies and measures so that the developing and developed 
countries become partners, on a basis of equality and mutual 


benefit, in a common endeavour for peace, progress and pros- 
perity; 


the essential purpose of development is to provide equal oppor- 
tunity for a better life to everyone; the aim should, therefore, 
be to accelerate significantly the growth of gross product per 
head so that it is possible to secure for everyone a minimum 
standard of life consistent with human dignity. 


| IJ. Policies and Measures 


grote 


a) 


Since primary commodities constitute a preponderant source of 
foreign income for most developing countries, provision 
should be made for maximising their consumption, diversifying 
their utilisation, securing for producers a fair and equitable 
return, organising their production on the basis of endowment 
factors, and securing for developing countries an incrcasing 
share.of the growth in consumption; unfinished actien to con- 
clude commodity agreements should be completed by 1972; 
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b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


h) 


i) 


) 


k) 
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international action should be taken to promote ‘processing 
of primary products in areas of production and to provide 


access to consuming markets of processed products, free from 
all tariff and non-tariff barriers; 


2. 
r 


the scheme of non-discriminatory non-reciprocal preference in 
favour of products of developing countries is implemented 
without further delay; 


other measures should be undertaken to secure for developing 
countries an increasing share of international trade in manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured ` goods, especially through 
adjustment of production structures in developed countries; 


a distinction should be made between transfer of resources 
intended to promote development of developing countries and 
commercially motivated investments; 


the new flow of financial transfers from developed to develop- 
ing countries should correspond, by 1972, to a minimum of 
i per cent of the GNP of each developed country, 3/4th of 
which should be from official sources; 


financial transfer for development should be united and pro- 
vided on terms and conditions compatible with the efficiency 
of the developmental progress; 


appropriate measures should be adopted to alleviate the burden 
of debts on developing countries; 


alink between special drawing rights and development fin- 
ance should be established by 1972; 


steps should be taken to enable developing countries to extend 
their merchant marines, to develop their ship-building indus- 
tries, and to improve and modernize their ports. Urgent action 
is needed to restrain the alarming increase in freight rates and 
to eliminate discriminatory and restrictive elements from it. 
Consultation machinery for the solution of difficulties of 
shippers from developing countries needs to be improved to 
increase its efficiency; 


concerted measures should be undertaken to bridge the widen- 
ing gap in the technological skills between developing and deve- 
loped countries, to facilitate diffusion of technology, patented 


and non-patented, on reasonable terms and conditions, and to 


1) 


ensure that transfers of technology are free from illegitimate 


‘restraints. An appropriate international mechanism should be 


devised to implement these measures; 


provision should be made to expand research and development 
on materials with which developing countries are endowed. 
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Arrangements should also be made for their nationals and 
institutions to build up scientific capabilities; 


m) within the framework of international development strategy, 
special measures should be taken to improve the productive 
capacities and develop the infrastructure of least developed, 
including land-locked countries, so as to enable them to derive 
full benefit from convergent and concommitant measures; and 


'n) mutual contact and cooperation amongst developing countries 
is an indispensable element.in the global strategy. The develo- 
ped countries should. support the initiative of developing 
countries in this regard and pay special attention to concrete 
proposals that may be put forward by them to this end. 


D. Declare their Determination 


a) to undertake sustained and continuous endeavours within the 
United Nations system to secure faithful implementation of 
‘international development policies and programmes; 


b) to further the unity and solidarity of the Group of 77 at all 
levels including the convening of a ministerial meeting to pre- 
pare for UNCTAD 3; o 


c) to review and apprise periodically the progress of mutual 
cooperation in the field of development in pursuance of the 
programme of action. 


d) toseek ways and means for strengthening the capabilities of 
the United Nations system to fulfil its commitments to social 
and economic progress. 


IV 


Declaration on Peace, Independence, Development, Cooperation and Demo- 
cratization of International Relations 


The Third Conference of Heads of State or Governments of the 
following Non-aligned countries was held in Lusaka, Zambia, from 8th 
to 10th September, 1970. The following countries were present: 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Botswana, Burundi, Cameroun, Central African 
Republic, Ceylon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Kinshasa),. Cuba, 
Cyprus, Equitorial Guinea, Ethiopia, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Guyana, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jamaica, Jordan, Kenya, Kuwait, Laos, Lebanon, 
Lesotho, Liberia, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Nepal, 
Nigeria, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, Sudan, 
Switzerland, Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, 
Uganda, United Arab Republic, Yemen Arab Republic, Yugoslavia and 
Zambia, 


The following countries attended as observers : Argentina, Barbados, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Peru, South Vietnam, Venezuela. The 
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Secretary General of the Organisation of African Unity also attended 
as an observer. The following national liberation movements addressed 
the Conference as guests: ANC (African National Congress—South 
Africa) FRELIMO, FLCS (French Somalia), MPLA (Angola), 
MOLINACO (Comora Islands), Palestine Liberation Movement and ZAPU 
and ZANU (Zimbabwe). 


They exchanged views on the significance and the role of non- 
aligned countries in the present world, with particular reference to 
safeguarding and strengthening world peace and security ensuring 
national independence and sovereignty of all nations on a basis of equality, 
on the need to realise the fundamental rights of all peoples to self- 
determination, as well as democratization of international relations, 
promoting the rapid economic growth of the developing countries and 
considering possibilities for greater consultation and cooperation among 
the non-aligned countries and strengthening the United Nations. 


2. Two and a half decades ago, the peoples of the United Nations 
inscribed on the Charter their desire to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity of the human person, in the equal rights of nations, large 
and small, to establish conditions under which justice and respect for 
obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international law 
can be maintained and to promote social progress and better standards 
of life in a larger freedom for all. The intervening period has confirmed 
the historic merit of these ideals and aspirations but it has likewise 
demonstrated that many expectations have not been fulfilled and many 
problems have not been solved, notwithstanding the efforts of the non- 
aligned countries, 


.3. The policy of -non-alignment has emerged as a result of the 
determination of independent countries to safeguard their national in- 
dependence and the legitimate rights of the peoples. The growth of 
non-alignment into a broad international movement cutting across racial, 
regional and other barriers isan integral part of significant changes 
in the structure of the entire international community. This is the 
product of the world anti-colonial revolution and of the emer- 
gence ofa large number of newly-liberated countries which, opting 
for an independent political orientation and development, have refused 
to accept the replacement of centuries-old forms of subordination by 
new ones. At the root of these changes lies the ever more clearly express- 
ed aspiration of nations for freedom, their independence and equality, and 
their determination to resist all forms of oppression and exploitation. 
This has been the substance and meaning of our strivings and actions, this 
isa confirmation of the validity of the Belgrade and Cairo Declarations. 
At a time when the polarization of the international community on a bloc 
basis was believed to be a permanent feature of international relations, 
and the threat of a nuclear conflict between the big powers an ever-present 
spectre hovering over mankind, the non-aligned countries opened up new 
prospects for the contemporary world and paved the way for relaxation of 
international tension. 
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4. Our era is at the cross-roads of history; with each passing day 
we are presented with fresh evidencé of the exceptional power of the human 
mind and also of the dangerous paths down which its imperfections may 
lead. The epoch-making scientific and technological revolution has 
opened up unlimited vistas of progress; at the same time, prosperity has 
failed to become accessible to all and a major section of mankind still 
lives under conditions unworthy of man. Scientific discoveries and 
their application to technology have the possibility of welding the world 
into an integral whole, reducing the distance between countries and con- 
tinents to a measure making international co-operation increasingly indispen- 
sable and ever more possible, yet the states and nations comprising the 
present international community are still separated by political, economic 
and racial barriers. These barriers divide countries into the developed and 
the developing, the oppressors and the oppressed, the aggressors and the 
victims of aggression, into those who act from positions of strength, 
either military or economic, and those who are forced to live in the 
shadow of permanent danger of covert and overt assaults on their in- 
dependence and security. In spite of the great progressive achievements 
and aspirations of our generation, neither peace, nor prosperity, nor the 
right to independence and equality, have yet become the integral, indivi- 
sible dttribute of all mankind. Our age, however, raises the greatest hopes 
and also presents the greatest challenges. 


5. The immediate danger of a conflict between the super powers has 
lessened because their tendency to negotiate their mutual relations is 
strengthening; however, it has not contributed to the security of the 
small, medium-sized and developing countries, or prevented the danger of 
local wars. 


6. The practice of interfering in the internal affairs of other 
states, and the recourse to political and economic pressure, threats of force 
and subversion are acquiring alarming proportions and dangerous 
frequency. Wars of aggression are raging in the Middle East and 
in Indo-China and being prolonged in South Vietnam and extend to 
Combodia and the presence of foreign forces in Korea is posing a threat 
to national independence and international peace and security. 
The continued oppression and subjugation of the African peoples 
in Southern Africa by the racist and colonial minority regimes, apart 
from being a blot on the conscience of mankind, poses a serious 
threat to international peace and security. This situation is becoming 
dangerously explosive as a result of the collusion between certain developed 
countries of the West and the racist minority regimes in this part of the 
world. The continuing arms race is causing alarm and concern and 
rendering nuclear detente extremely precarious and serves as a spur to 
‘limited wars. The balance of terror between the super powers has not 
‘ brought peace and security to the rest of the world. There are welcome 
signs of a growing detente between the power blocs but the abatement 
of the cold war has not yet resulted in the disintegration of military blocs 
formed in the context of great power conflicts. 


7. International relations are entering a phase characterized by 
‘increasing interdependence and also by the desire of States to pursue 
independent policies. The democratization of international relations is 
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therefore an imperative necessity of our times. But there is an unfortunate. 
tendency onthe part of some of the big powers to monopolize decision- 
making on world issues which are of vital concern to all countries. 


8. The forces of racialism, apartheid, colonialism, and imperialism 
continue to bedevil world peace. At the same time classical colonialism. 
is trying to perpetuate itself in the garb of neo-colonialism, a less obvi- 
ous, but in no way a less dangerous, means of economic and political 
domination over the developing countries. These phenomena of the present- 
day world tend not only to perpetuate the evils of the past but also to 
undermine the future; they retard the liberation of many countries still 
under colonial domination and jeopardize the independence and territorial 
integrity of many countries, above all, of the non-aligned and developing 
countries, hampering their advancement, intensifying tension and giving 
rise to conflicts. 

9. The economic gap, between the developed and developing 
countries is increasingly widening—the rich growing richer and the poor 
remaining poor. The developing countries are being denied their right 
to equality and to effective participation in international progress. The 
technological revolution, which is now the monopoly of the rich, should 
constitute one of the main opportunities for the progress of developing 
countries. World solidarity is not only a just appeal but an overriding 
necessity; it is intolerable today for some to enjoy an untroubled and 
comfortable existence at the expense of the poverty and misfortune of 
others. 


10. Concerned by the state of affairs in the world the participants 
in this conference have agreed to take ioint action and to unite their 
efforts towards that end. 


11. The participants in the conference of non-aligned countries 
reaffirm and attach special importance to the following principles: The 
right of the peoples who are not yet free to-freedom, self-determination 
and independence, respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of all States, the right of all States to equality and active participation in 
international affairs, the right of all sovereign nations to determine, in 
full freedom, the paths of their international political, economic, social and 
cultural development, the right of all peoples to the benefits of econo- 
mic development and the fruits of the scientific and technological 
revolution, refraining from the threat or use of force, and the principles of 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 


i 12. The Conference declares that the following continue to be the 
basic aims of non-alignment: the pursuit of world peace and peaceful 
co-existence by strengthening the role of non-aligned countries within 
the United Nations so that it will be a more effective obstacle against all 
forms of aggressive action and the threat or use of force against the free- 
dom, independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of any country, 
the fight against colonialism, and racialism which are negation of a human 
equality and dignity. The settlement of disputes by peaceful , means, 
the ending of the arms race followed by universal disarmament, opposi- 
tion to great power military bases and foreign troops on the soil of other 
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nations in the context of great powers conflicts and colonial and racist 
suppression, the universality of andthe strengthening of the efficacy 
of the United Nations, and the struggle for economic independence 
and mutual co-operation on a basis of equality and mutual benefit. What 
is needed is not a redefinition of non-alignment but a rededication by all 
non-aligned nations to its central aims and objectives. 


13, The participants in the Conference solemnly declare that they 
shall consistently adhere to these principles in their mutual relations and in 
their relations with other States. They have accordingly agreed fo take 
the following measures: 


(a) To achieve full solidarity and to initiate effective and concrete 
measures against all forces that jeopardize and violate the 
independence and territorial integrity of the non-aligned coun- 
tries and for this purpose to co-operate with and consult each 
other as and when necessary. 


(b) To continue their efforts to bring about the dissolution of 
great power military alliances in the interest of promoting 
peace and relaxing international tensions, under circumstances 
ensuring the security of all states and peoples; to safeguard 
international peace and security through the development of the 
social, economic, political and military strength of each 
country. 


(c) To assert the right of all countries to participate in international 
relations on an equal footing which is imperative for the 
democratization of international relations. 


(d) To offer determined support to the intensification of the work 
of all international bodies concerned with problems of disarma- 
ment, particularly in the preparation for and implementation 
of the programme of the Disarmament Decade as an integral 
part of general and complete disarmament.. 


(e) To intensify and unite efforts among the developing countries 
and between them and the developed countries for the carrying 
out of urgent structural changes in the world economy and for 
the establishment of such international co-operation as will 
reduce the gap between developed and developing countries. 


(f) To intensify joint efforts for the liquidation of colonialism and 
racial discrimination; to this end to pledge their utmost moral, 
political and material support to national liberation move- 
ments and to ensure implementation of international decisions, 
including measures by the Security Council in accordance 
with the relevant provisions of the United Nations Charter. 


(g) To continue their efforts towards strengthening the role and 
efficacy of the United Nations, to promote the achievement of 
the universality of the United Nations and the urgent need for 
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giving the People’s Republic of China her rightful place in the 
organization and the admission of other countries, still outside 
the United Nations, including those which are still divided, to 


participate in the activities of the Organisation and its 
Agencies. 


Activities of the Council 


The following is an account of the activities of the Council during 
the quarter. 


Nasser’s Death Mourned 


The Indian Council for Africa passed the following resolution 
mourning the death of President Nasser of the UAR and donated a sum 
of Rs. 1,000 in his memory for relief work in Jordan. 


“We, the members of the Indian Council for Africa, find no words 
to give expression to our profound grief and sorrow at the premature and 
untimely death of President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 


“True to his name—the Servant of the Victorious One—he struggled 
valiantly for freedom, justice and honour. His unwavering and unflinch- 
ing faith in his countrymen imbued him with a deep sense of humanism 
and the unquestioning confidence they reposed in him on their part made 
him irreplaceable in his lifetime. His patriotism and vision gave him the 
strength and determination to defy the clamorous calls for a renewed 
battle with Israel and to pledge his country instead to the infinitely more 
difficult and tortuous path of an honourably negotiated settlement. It is 
one of the greatest tragedies of the world that just when peace, which had 
all these protracted years hovered elusively like a mirage in the shifting 
Arab sands, was on the verge of becoming a tangible reality, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser was snatched away from his people and all those who looked up 
to his astute leadership in these moments of crisis. 


“Gamal Abdel Nasser will long be remembered for his many heroic 
deeds and versatile qualities, but it is his last glorious act, in fulfilment as 
it were of the Supreme will of his master, of applying the healing balm to 
his Arab brethren in war-ravaged Jordan that will illuminate the annals of 
history for time immemorial. His martyrdom on the battlefield of peace 
will resuscitate and sustain the spirit of his followers and admirers in the 
far-flung corners of the world and to rededicate themselves to fight for the 
high principles he stood fer. 


“While recording our deep sorrow and grief we take this opportunity 
to convey to Madame Nasser and the family our sincere condolences. As 
a humble tribute to President Nasser’s memory we donate on behalf of 
the Pesii Council for Africa a sum of Rs. 1,000/- for relief work in 
Jordan. 
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Activities of the Council — 293 
“May his soul rest in peace.” 


The Annual General Meeting of the Council held on Nov. 19, 1970, 
paid homage to President Nasser. 


Visitors 


The Council arranged lunch and dinner meetings in honour of the 
following : 


l. Mr. Kwapong, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Ghana, 
Legon. 


2. Dr. Olof G. Tandberg, Secretary in the Royal Ministry of 
Education, and Secretary-General of the Swedish National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


3. Mr. Jonathan Kariara, Senior Editor, Oxford University Press, 
Eastern Africa Branch, Nairobi, Kenya. 


The Council extended its cooperation to the Afro-Asian Writers 
Conference by placing at its disposal books on African arts and literature 
for exhibition. 


Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting of the Council was held on Nov. 19. 
It approved the Annual Report and the audited Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1969, and fixed the date for the election of a 
new Executive Committee. 
New Executive Committee Elected 

An Extra-ordinary General Meeting of the Council was held on 
Dec. 16 for the election of a new Executive Committee. The following 
members were elected : 


1, Col. B. H. Zaidi, former Member of Parliament and former 
Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh Muslim University. 


2. Shri Asoka Mehta, M. P, (Congress Opposition), former Union 
Cabinet Minister. 


3. Sbri S.A. Mehdi, a former M. P. and Minister of the Govern- 
ment of India: 


4, Shri Shanti Kothari, a former Member of Parliament. 
5. Shri Nath Pai, Member of Parliament (Praja Socialist Party.) 


6. Shri M. H. Samuel, Member of Parliament (Ruling Congress.) 
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Shri 5. L. Poplai, Secretary-General, Indian Council of World 
Affairs. 


Shri Sriraj phir: Manb of Parliament (Independent). 


Shri G. L. Bansal, Secretary-General, Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 


Dr. D. L. Mazumdar, (I. C. S. retired); Hon. Treasurer, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration. 


Dr. L. M. Singhvi, aformer M. P. and Exectitive Chairman, 
Institute of Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies. 


Shri Chandra Shekhar, Member of Parliament (Ruling 
Congress) 


Mrs. K. Lakshmi Raghuramaiah, President, All-India Women’s 
Conference. “ 


Shri Hirendranath Mukherjee, Member of Parliament 
(Communist Party. of India.) ; - i 


New Office-bearers of the Council i - s 


At a meeting of the newly elected Executive Commitee me Os 
ing ‘office-bearers were elected : 


1. 
2 
3 
4, 
5 


6. 


Col. B. H. Zaidi ` | President 
Shri Chandra Shekhar, M; P. 
Dr. L. M. Singhvi 


J o 
) Vice-Presidents 
) 
Dr. D. L. Mazumdar , 
) 


General Secretaries 
Shri S. A. Mehdi 


Shri G. L. Bansal Treasurer 


Dr. J. N. Khosla, Chairman, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
was co-opted to the Executive Committee. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF W.E.B. DU BOIS: 
Ed. Herbert Apthekar, International Publishers, N.Y., 1968 


BLACK REVOLUTIONARY : George Padmore’s Path from Communism 
to Pan-Africanism 
James R. Hooker, F.A. Praegar, N.Y. 1967 


W E. B. Du Bois (1868-1963), often called the “Father of Pan- 
e Africanism” but memorable for more than this reason, was 
indubitably one of the great men of our times. At the first Pan- 
African Congress (1900), when colonialism seemed secure and entrenched, 
Dr. Du Bois had averred that the principal problem of the 20th 
century would veer round relations between white and dark-skinned 
people in Asia, Africa and America, The United States, which he 
called “my country and the land of my fathers’, could not keep his 
bones which lie worlds away in Ghana; it never truly recognised the 
eminence of his intellect and his character which had won none the less 
global acclaim—all that is evidence of the Negro question as the 
Achille’s heel of that great but in many ways galling country. 


The editor has pieced together what he well describes as “a rarity 
of rarities’, for Du Bois, living far beyond the Biblical span, had 
written about himself in relation to his times and the struggles in 
which he was engaged in his 50th, 70th and 90th years, and all three, 
with suitable reference notes, a select bibliography of his ceaseless 
writings and a calendar of his public life, are made available in this 
volume. The quality of directness and honesty shines through its 
pages; the author himself warns against the subjectivity which inevitably 
permeates autobiography, but this is by no means a conventional book 
of that type. It isa remarkable essay, sustained by power of thought 
and beauty, not unoften of expression, on the concept of race as seen 
and comprehended from the vantage point of what its editor truly 
calls a “Promethean life’. It is, on any computation, a great book by 
one of “the most consequential figures of the century”. 


Paradoxical as it may appear, the idea of the political and econo- 
mic integration of Africa helping her peoples move over from primitive 
tribal social forms to modern forms of industrialised States in the 
shortest time possible—call it “Pan-African romanticism” if one will—was 
born outside the African continent, in the West Indies and the U.S.A. 
“Dark Africa is the mother of our West Indian civilisation’, wrote 
the well-known Mortinique poet, Cesaire, “and it is she who will 
regenerate ourenergies and our hopes.” The core of the concept of 
Pan-Africanisn was the emancipation of the black man, primarily in 
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Africa, for without it the liberation of the black man on the American 
continent as well could not be secured. The second Pan-African Con- 
gress held immediately after World War J had the mortification of 
discovering that far from enforcing legal codes it had demanded for 
the protection of indigenous Africans, the colonial powers were fortify- 
ing their domain in Africa by means of “‘pacifications’. When World 
War II ended, however, there met in Manchester (1945) the fourth and 
most vital Pan-African Congress, where, apart from the venerable Du 
Bois, came men like Kenyatta and Nkrumah who raised the issue of 
the independence of African countries as the sine qua non of a world 
settlement. Since then has followed further elaboration of principles 
and programmes regarding the unity of struggle of the entire “coloured” 
world against foreign domination, the rejection, by and large, of 
capitalist monopoly and of every form of oppression and racial chauvi- 
nism, the striving for progress, for social justice and world peace. In 
the annals of this advance, there is no name more respected than that 
of W.E.B. Du Bois. From his birth in a township in Western Massa- 
chusetts (1868) to his death more than 95 years later in Accra where he 
had gone on special invitation, became a Ghananian citizen and directed 
the “Encyclopaedia Africana” project, he was engrossed in the tasks of 
this transformation. 


Except for the Indians and the descendants of the first Anglo- 
Saxon settlers, Negroes have lived in America. longer than other ethnic 
groups; the first Negro slaves appear to have been brought in by 
Spanish vessels as early as 1526 and the regular “supply” of seized 
Africans to have begun around 1619. For three centuries and more 
they lived in conditions vividly described in such a work as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”. In spite of the help they had given to the northern leaders in 
the war against the slave-holding plantation owners of the South, every 
possibility of their integration into American society was cruelly blighted 
away with Jim Crowism, lynch courts and sheer racial tyranny and 
terror. Inevitably, the aspiration to form a separate nation took root in 
the Negro masses; their minds even responded to the vague demagogy 
ofa “Back to Africa” call of Marcus Garvey from Jamaica. However, 
beginning with the 1930’s the idea of integration or a merger with the 
ontire North American nation again came to the fore, and the struggle 
of the black people in the United States, advancing with many ups and 
downs to which the exigencies of World War II and its aftermath made 
a notable contribution, secured in the early 1950’s virtual abolition at 
least of the classical forms of Negro oppression like open lynch terror, 
separate drinking fountains, rail-road coaches etc., and also some token 
concessions in employment and other spheres. With their heightened 
consciousness, the Negro people have seen through these manozuvres of 
the ruling classes which help a minute segment of the population while the 
position of the basic mass deteriorates. The Vietnam war, opposed 
practically by the entire Negro population, came as an eye-opener, and 
the idea of Black Power has extended towards a unity based on the 
struggle for peace, liberty and democracy and against imperialism so 
that, with such strength, “We shall overcome”. 


The life of Du Bois covers largely the entire gamut of his people’s 
traumatic experience. During his college days lynching was a recurrent 
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horror; 1,700 Negrozs were lynched in the USA between 1885 and 1894. 
At Harvard he had to be content with the status of an outcaste; the 
shadow of insult always hovered; a white woman, for example (he writes 
amusedly) determinedly taking him for a waiter at a reception where he 
had been invited! For all his undeniable ‘talent, he never “belonged”. 
Years later, he wrote that Prague’s ancient Charles University, Berlin’s 
Humboldt University and the University of Moscow gave him honorary 
degrees which, in spite of his distinguished record, never were offered by 
non-Negro American foundations. It was natural for Du Bois to turn 
against Booker T. Washington even though the latter had at one time 
been “the Negroes’ greatest leader”. “We must unceasingly and firmly 
oppose him”, he said, so long as he “apologizes for injustice” and finds 
excuses for white black-guardries. With his penchant for sociological 
analysis, he gave his life to Negro studies, founded and edited journals, 
notably the long-lasting ‘Crisis’? (1910-34), set up and guided the 
Niagara Movement (1905-09), devoted ail his talent, in spite of pin- 
pricks, to the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People (NAACP) for as long as it was possible, defied all difficulties 
and travelled all over the world repeatediy for the cause, led the 
“Negro Renaissance”, founded the Negro Theatre in Harlem (1927) and 
produced an “Encyclopaedia of the Negro” (1933). As World War II 
ended, though nearing 80 years of age, he saw the world with different 
eyes—not cnly presenting to the United Nations “An Appeal to the 
World” (1947) but attending the Peace Congress at Paris (1949) and 
whichever subsequent session he could, journeying to the USSR (first 
visited in 1926) and People’s China, drawing in the process obloquy 
on himself at home where he faced, when 82, an indictment and trial 
(ending in acquittal) for his leadership of a “peace information centre”. 
He wrote endlessly; he lectured ina score or more of countries; he was 
a poet, a dramatist, a master of moving and powerful prose; above all 
and always, he was a fighter against racism, imperial ism, illiteracy, poverty 
and war. He loved life and gaiety and song, was névér a prude or an 
ascetic but was a veritable saint of his age none the less. At 93 years of 
age, this stupendous man joined the Communist Party of the United 
States, a gesture over which he must have cogitateda long while. 
However one views the scene of his life as laid out in this three-in-one 
autobiography, one feels like saying: ‘‘Ripeness is all.” 


It is a different dimension, as it were, that oneenters in the case 
of James Hooker’s somewhat discursive. study of a one-time celebrity, 
George Padmore. Born in Trinidad in 1902, nearly 35 years Du Bois’ 
junior, Padmore showed precocious signs of a certain brilliance, grew 
to be a master, in Ralph Bunche’s words, of “fluent, ringing rhetoric’, 
was soon picked up for preferment as a propagandist for communism, 
had a short tenure of what seemed.to many an ‘astonishing asscen- 
dancy” in the counsels of the Communist International, then dissented 
for reasons that are not well explained in the book, was thrown out 
and became an “unperson”’ in its eyes, led for many years a peripatetic, 
often precarious, life as a publicist and participant in socialist 
forums, ending up in Ghana as top adviser of that notable, if 
luckless, champion of African freedom, Kwame Nkrumah. Padmore’s 
“Life and Struggles of Negro Toilers” (1931); published when he was a 
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high-up spokesman of the Red International of Labour Unions (Profin- 
tern) created a sensation when first issued and still repays study. ‘There 
is evidence of industry as well as some insight in his “Africa: Britain’s 
Third Empire” (1949) which remains a significant study. ‘“Pan- 
Asricanism or Communism?’ (1956) is not as challenging as its title; 
it eems he was oppressed and somewhat debilitated in view of the 
pathos of having to justify himself as an ex-communist. Even a close 
friend and sympathiser, Guerin, warned him: “I am a little worried 
about a ‘Pan-Africanism’ which would be an empty slogan without much 
more content than anti-communism.” Inveighing against ‘‘doctrinaire 
Marxism,” he said nothing about the real article and the discussion lent 
grist mainly to the reactionary mill. It appeared as if he was himself 
offering justification to the assessment of him merely on the basis of his 
apparently glamorous last years in Ghana rather than on the earlier, 
though often rather equivocal, work as “‘the expositor of the black man’s 
dignity”. “The nagging conscience of a white man’s world?” on which 
he would heap coals of fire by reminding them, for instance, as he 
ike an ardent oration, that his grandfather had been a Barbadian 
slave. 


“My leadership,” Du Bois once wrote, “was a leadership solely 
of ideas. I never was, nor ever will be, personally popular.” Padmore 
had a different dower, but it is clear that his brilliance was flashy; life 
pestered him no doubt but with considerable talent he had so much 
pique and peevishness in his composition that he was denied the gift of 
profundity. Du Bois’ life was like a steady flame, with a certain whole- 
ness and sublimity that one senses in his beautiful autobiography. 


As a student in Berlin, Du Bois had fallen in love with a German 
girl who also wanted to marry him gleich (‘at once’) and share his life 
in America. She was unaware ofla condition humaine in Du Bois’ own 
land, but Du Bois had not the heart to let her in for it. He quotes in 
extenuation a German couplet: 


Es war so schon gewesen 
Es hat nicht sollen sein! 


(“It was so lovely that it could not be!’’) 


Along with others of his kind, Du Bois fought all his life for a 
new world where man’s inhumanity would not keep lovely things out of 
his reach as it so often does today. 


HIRENDRANATH MUKERIJEE, M.P. 


THE BLACK MAN IN SEARCH OF POWER 
by the Times News Team; Nelson, London, 1963 


‘THE Black Man in his three different settings : in the white society of 
the United States and Britain, under Portugal’s colonial regime in 
Africa and in the territories of that continent already liberated. This 
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is how the London Times News Team, whose reportage this book 
collects together, has chosen to arrange the three opening chapters. And 
one can see why. Whatever the differences, in all his three habitats the 
Black Man has been in search of .power. Inthe liberated areas he has 
achieved it. In the colonies he is still continuing the quest. But there 
the odds are against him. The whites are militarily superior. The Blacks 
also are prepared for neither the Algerian-type.terrorist techniques nor 
the Mau Mau type tribalistic mass action. The Africans, radicals as 
well as moderates, have therefore come to realise that a “military invasion 
of -the White States is out of the question”, that, on the other hand, 
‘peaceful protests and persuasion are equally useless”, As a result, 
their stress has been on starting liberation movements, with succour in 
the form of money, arms and medicines reaching them from bases in the 
independent Black States bordering the colonies. But here too the odds 
have been heavy. The difficulty has been in co-ordinating the liberation 
movements as much as giving their plans a long-term basis. 


It is, however, the Black Man’s struggle in the White society of the 
United States and Britain that so far has had a greater impact and that 
promises to have still wider repercussions. The reasons are broadly 
two: A powerful ideology and tactics which may prove extremely 
effective. The ideology is that of hatred, grown out of the bitter memory 
of slavery and subsequent racism. -And ‘the tactics is that of linking the 
struggle in the United States with the one in Africa. “The single worst 
mistake of the American Black organisations”, the Times News Team 
quotes Malcolm X, “is that they have failed to establish direct brother- 
hood lines of communication between the independent nations of Africa 
and the American Black people.” It then goes on to describe with what 
passion and excitement Malcolm X sought to trace back his African 
origins to the spot from where his slave ancestor had been captured and - 
shipped to America. 


Yet the book’s first three chapters which set out these basic features 
of the ‘Black Revolution” are in a way the least important and the 
least readable. The book as a whole, in fact, gives a somewhat incomp- 

Jete picture of the Black Man’s travails. Neither South Africa nor 

Rhodesia has been covered except briefly. And this too, not with regard 
to the conditions inside butthe liberation movements outside. If the 
News Team has done it deliberately, some explanation would have helped. 
But this is more than compensated by subsequent chapters. For the 
range and wealth of material and as a model of crisp and economic 
writing, Chapter 4 on Africa’s liberation movements (together with maps) 
and Chapter 6 on America’s race history should alone make this book 
worth reading. Whatever requires to be known about the guerilla organisa- 
tions, how those of Rhodesia are linked with the ones of South Africa 
and the Portuguese colonies of Mozambique and Angola— all this is here- 
with an excellent map showing the routes of the revolution southwards 
from Tanzania and Zambia. “One thing is certain”, the News Team 
concludes this part of the story of the Black Man, “that the violent 
struggles in Africa cannot be ignored. They will become increasingly 
sharp mage to the conscience of the world.” 
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The story in the United States is more climactic. Some interesting 
points in the News Team’s survey are worth quoting, “By 1720 Black 
slaves outnumbered white workers in every colony then established south 
of Maryland.” By 1776, at the time of independence, “the proportion of 
Blacks in the total population was twice as great as it is today.” Though 
the economy ofthe South was dependent on the slaves, “it would still 
have been possible to assimilate and gradually emancipate them” if the 
wars of the French Revolution had not intervened to stop the flow of 
White labour from Europe. The upshot was that while “the American 
Revolution ignored the Negro; the French Revolution doomed him to 
prolonged servitude.” It was on the question of slavery that the Civil 
War subsequently broke out. But again, though the Emancipation 
Proclamation of 1863 put an end to slavery, ‘the Negro question remained 
as much alive as ever’. So much so that the period 1890-1920 marked 
the nadir of the Negro’s standing. Until then the leadership in the war 
for Negro rights was in the hands of the Whites. From 1920 it passed 
to the Negroes themselves. By 1966 as against 5594 of the Negro popula- 
tion living in the South 45% were living in the North, 69% of them were 
in large cities. In other words, “racism was no longer a Southern 
monopoly”. 


From 1960 two of the much publicised aspects of the struggle began 
to come to view: the pridein being Black and the denunciation of 
ghettoes as just another form of American colonialism. With these 
Black conspiracy grew. But still no evidence could be found of black 
militancy; there has so far been nothing to show that ‘‘any Black Power 
has ever started a riot. Unfortunately, as the N:ws Team has establi- 
shed, both in the United States and in Britain the response of the govern- 
ment has been merely to treat the entire Black problem as one of law and 
order or at the most as an economic one. In fact, it has bzen and remains 
essentially a race and colour problem. And so the Black struggle has 
been made to become an integral part of the fight against “international 
White power”. As an objective and informative survey of the entire 
question this reportage of the Times will be hard to surpass. 


P. DASGUPTA 
Assistant Editor 

The Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi 


MANPOWER AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 
T. Burgess, R. Layard, and P. Pant; Oliver and Boyd, London, 1968 


THS study was initially submitted as a memorandum to the Education 

Commission set up by the Government of India to advise Govern- 
ment on the national pattern of education and on the general principles 
and policies for the development of education at all stages and in all 
aspects. It formed the basis for the Commission’s proposals on enrolment 
policies on secondary and higher education. 


The book is divided into two parts: in the first part, an attempt 
is made to calculate manpower needs in terms of broad educational 
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groups and certain key specialists of a perspective plan of development 
over the period 1961-86 and, in the second, their implications for the 
education system are analysed. 


‘The methodology is naive and simplistic. For instance, the require- 
ments of engineers are assumed to grow at the same rate as net output. 
The results obtained on this assumption are then modified to allow for 
the ‘changing character of investment’ through the use of a disaggregative 
approach to calculate the requirements of engineering graduates in the 
manufacturing sector, additional requirements of research and dsigno 
engineers obtained from the assumption ofa fixed engineer-investement 
ratio, and a revised requirement for teachers to allow for the higher total 
number of engineers. These adjustments, however, do not go far enough 
in removing the limitations of the assumption of a fixed engineer-output 
ratio. Specifically, the impact of factors such as the nature of industrial 
expansion, technological change, the existence of excess capacity in indu- 
tries, and the choice of techniques upon manpower needs is not taken 
into account. l 


The next step is to relate the required number of workers to the 
required stocks of workers. This is done by multiplying the number of 
workers by the reciprocal of a given participation rate. These stocks are 
subsequently related to the output of the education system by means 
of a simple formula which equates the output ina given yearto the 
total stock in that year times the annual rate of growth of the stock plus 
the rate of wastage. The assumption of a fixed wastage rate, irrespective 
of the age-profile of the work-force, has bzen criticised by Sen.1 He 
observes that the assumption of the so-called radio-active depreciation 
is, at least, imaginable for some machinery, but neither retirement 
nor death can be taken to be even approximately independent of age. 
Thus the assumption of a fixed attrition rate introduces an element of 
simplification. 


Finally, the output of the education system in a given year is related 
to enrolments at various levels via the transition co-efficients. On the 
assumption of fixed transition co-efficients the authors conclude that there 
will be a surplus of 4 million matriculates and 14 million graduates in 
1986. It is suggested that by lowering the transition proportions, the 
imbalance between manpower supply and demand can be eliminated. 
There are two ways in which this can be done: (1) either through a’ 
reduction in the enrolments, (2) or through an increase in the number of 
failures and drop-outs at each level. Which of. the two approaches is 
being recommended is not at all clear. Also, the economic implications 
of the two approaches are not discussed. 


Another major weakness of this study is that the inter-dependence 
between the economy and the education system is not fully brought out. 
It is confined to the flow of humans from the education system to the 
economy. The flow of resources from the economy to the education 
system to enable it to produce the required manpower is not analysed in 
detail. All that the readers are offered is the observation that the cost of 
an education service implied by the manpower needs has been found 
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to be consistent with the projected growth of ‘national income. Since this 
statement raises more questions thanit answers, the method and the 
assumptions used should have been clearly stated. 


To sum up, therefore, this study fails to fulfil the promise of provid- 
ing an integrated analysis of economic, manpower and educational 
planning. 


1, A.K, Sen, ‘‘Comments on Pi Nit ala at Model” , Economics of Education, 
Volume in, Edited by M. Blaug, Penguin Modern Economics Readings, 
ondon, 


RAGHAV GAIHA 
Faculty of Economic and Social Studies, University of Manchester 


IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE SUDAN: A Study 
in Constitutional and Political Development 1899-1956. 


Muddathir Al-Rahim, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969. pp. xv-+275. 


TO the growing literature on the historiography of the Sudan, the book 
under review is a welcome addition. It is a meritorious work on the 
constitutional and political developments in the Sudan since the 
Condominium period. Originally, it was a thesis submitted for the 
degree of Ph.D at the University of Manchester by the former head of the 
Department of Political Science, Khartoum University. 


The book is divided into two parts. PartI analyses the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of 1899, and the administration of the Sudan up to 
1936. The author, while demolishing the Condominium agreement as 
renee and politically unsatisfactory”, gives a substantive account of the 
development of the administrative machinery in the Sudan, focusing on the 
Governor-General Council, which he terms as the “Central organ of the 
Sudan administration until 1948”. While evaluating the impact of the 
Egyptian revolution on the Sudan, he skillfully describes the relations 
between Egypt and the Sudan and its effect on the constitutional 
development. 


As regards Southern Sudan, the author opines that in the early years 
of its administration till 1919, the administration had followed what he 
calls “a passive or lassez faire” policy (p.71) and suggests that the 
colonialist interests of the British empire in the Sudan and in East Africa 
were the “‘basic considerations” for this policy. 


In Part II are dealt with the developments leading to the ‘Road to 
Independence’, in which the author gives an excellent account of the 1924 
revolt and elabortates the events which led to the rise of Sudanese nationa- 
lism. He points out that the establishment of the Graduates General 
Congress in February 1938 was motivated and inspired by the example of 
the Indian National Congress. While dealing briefly with the Southern 
question, the author opines that “the Juba Conference (of 1947) concluded 
that it was the wish of the Southern Sudanese to be united with the 
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Northern Sudanese in the United Sudan. This view seems to be controver- 
sial as pointed out by the Southerners. (Deng William and Joseph Oduho, 
The Problem of the Southern Sudan, p. 18). The author only makes brief 
remarks about the Southern mutiny of 1955. 


The author discusses the role of the Advisory Council and the 
Legislative Council in the progress towards self-government and indepen- 
dence. The final chapter gives a succinct analysis of the events leading to 
the transfer of power and emergence of the Sudan as an independent sover- 
eign state. 


In conclusion, the author rightly points out the basic problems of 
the new Sudan, in terms of its reliance on a single crop economy, the 
question of national integration—the knottiest problem of the Southern 
Sudan—and the continued search for a permanent constitution. 


Dr. Rahim’s book is a concise, pivotal and orderly study of cons- 
titutional developments in the Sudan. It jis based on primary source 
information as well as on interviews with eminent political, religious and 
social leaders ofthe Sudan. © The author has had the advantage of close 
contacts with the political elite of the country. Itisa valuable book for 
students of Sudanese politics and constitutional development. 


VIJAY 


Publications Received 


Bindra, A.P.S., Suez Thrombosis : Causes and Prospects, Delhi, 1969. 


The book deals with the causes of Arab-Jewish hostility from 
antiquity to contemporary times. It also considers the consequences of 
tampering with the world’s strategic waterways from the iegal viewpoint 
with special emphasis on the Suez Canal. 


Brunton, Paul, A Search in Secret Egypt, London, Rider and Company, 
1969, pp. 287. 


The author supports the’theory that the Pyramids and Sphinx were 
created by emigrants from Atlantis. 


Castaneda, Jorge, Legal Effects of. United Nations Resolutions, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1969, pp. 243.. 


The author defines the legal effects of resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations. He opines that there are six categories of non-reco- 
mmendatory resolutions and discusses the specific cause or basis or the 
legal effects of these types of resolutions; and also analyses their meaning 
and scope. 


Cervenka, Zdenek, Organization of African Unity. London, C. Hurts 
and Co., 1968, pp. 253. 


The book is both a legal and a political assessment of the OAU 
Charter since its inception. It also deals with major African problems 
and how the OAU handled them. It evaluates the OAU’s achievements 
in solving international disputes and its role as a promoter of inter- 
African co-operation. 


Dodge, Dorothy, African Politics in Perspective. New Jersey, D’van 
Nastrand, 1966, pp. 212 l 


It gives a background of African countries for an understanding of 
new states ; discusses briefly the pre-European traditional rule, the colonial 
periods, and the formation of the independence movements. The book 
has two major themes: the characteristics of emergent or underdeveloped 
societies and their evolving constitutional patterns. 


Hall, Richard, Zambia. London, Pall Mall Press, 1968, pp. 347. 

A competent and exhaustive analysis of the political evolution of 
Zambia until independence, The chapter on the Zambian economy, espe- 
cially the Copper Belt, makes the book valuable. 
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Hill, Clifford, Immigration and IntegratiO : A Study of the Settlement of 
Coloured Minorities in’ Britain. xford, Pergamon Press, 1970, 
pp. 214. 


- It is a book om the political, social and economic aspects of race 
relations in Britain. It traces the growth of the coloured population from 
its beginning in the early post-World War II period up to the present 
and details the various pieces of. legislation enacted since 1962. 


Hitti, Philip K., Makers of Arab History. London, MacMillan, 1969, 
pp. 268. 


This is an introduction to the religious, political and intellectual 
monuments in Arab history told through the words of 13 representative 
leaders. It is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the warriors, 
architects of nations, and builders of the empire, while Part I is devoted 
to the intellectual makers of history—theologians, philosophers and 
scholars of the time. 


Jones, Neville, Pre-history of Southern Rhodesia. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1969, pp. 77. 


It deals with the pre-historical archaeology of Southern Rhodesia 
with several illustrations and a concise survey of the caves and rock- 
shelters, rock paintings and the ironstone Kopjes. 


Jordan, Robert, Government and Power in West Africa, London, Faber and 
Faber, 1969, pp. 327. 


The book deals with the evolution of the political system in the 
former territories of British West Africa. It is in four parts dealing with 
the fundamental issue of what is a nation-state, and the extent to which 
a nation-state, through government, reconciles liberty and authority ; the 
influence of the pre-colonialist and colonial traditions of government on 
post-independence political developments ; some of the major challenges 
which governments face in attempting to form nations out of states; and, 
finally, it attempts to show that government is a manifestation of man’s 
ability to create his own social environment. 


Knapp, Wilfrid, Tunisia. London, Thames & Hudson, 1970, pp. 224. 


The book examines the development of modern Tunisia in the 
context of its history. It explores the way in which it gained its inde- 
pendence and deals with political, social and economic factors, as well as 
with the leadership of Habib Bourguiba in the process of nation-building. 


Mangat, J.S., A History of the Asiansin East Africa. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1969, pp. 304. 


The book gives a detailed analysis of the historical process whereby 
the scattered Asian commercial population along the East African coast 
was transformed into a major ‘settlement’ in the interior, It examines 
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the economic, political and social implications of Asian migration into 
East Africa during the colonial period, and the resulting problems posed 
by the often conflicting demands of an emerging plural society, 


Marguard, Leo, The Peoples and Politics of South Africa, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1969, pp. 260. 


The author examines various racial policies and their practical 
application in the fields of education, law, religion and social life and 
tries to estimate their degree of failure or success by discussing the past’ 
and present relations of the British, the Africans, the colonial people and 
the Asians who inhabit the Republic of South Africa. 


Martin Luther, King, Jr. Trumpet of Conscience, New York, 1967, pp. 
988. i 


The author considers the impasse in race relations and the frustration 
and fury over the continuing exploitation and neglect which have helped 
to trigger off riots in the cities. Further, he spells out how the war in 
Vietnam has speeded up the deterioration of American society, morally 
and socially. The author gives his final vision of achieving freedom and 
justice for the peoples of the entire world, a non-violent revolution in 
which the American Negro will form the vanguard. 


Mboya Tom, Challenge of Nationhood: A Collection of Speeches and 
Writings. London, Andre Deutch Ltd. 1970, pp. 278. 


The book is a collection of the speeches and writings of Tom Mboya 
made in Parliament, to the press, trade unions, teachers, traders, and the 
people of Kenya. It “represents an attempt to study, to analyse 
and to answer some of the challenges and problems, the prospects and 
opportunities before our great continent”. 


Mekhitabian, Arpag, Egyptian Painting, Skira, pp. 461, 


The book reproduces the finest paintings brought to light in Sakhare, 
the valley of the kings and the Theban tombs, It illustrates the evolution 
of art during 3,000 years of history under the Pharaohs. 


Mitchison, Naomi, The Africans; A History. London, Chatto Windus 
Press, 1970, pp. 223. 


The author gives a history of early nomadic tribes, the drying-tap 
of the once fertile Sahara, the earliest civilisation of the Upper Nile and 
continues through the prowth of the West African states and Arab 
conquests to the first landings of the Portuguese, the slave trade and the age 
of colonization and, finally, to the point where the clear lines of history 
turn into today’s politics, The author believes it is possible to trace an 
African moral order. a - 
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Mithant, DM. Introduction to International Economics. Bombay, Vora and: 
Co. Publications, 1970, pp. 300. 


The book deals with the fundamentals of international trade, 
problems of international exchange, contents of commercial policy and 
international economic relations in an analytical manner. It also i incorpo- 
rates new developments in the field of international trade, such as ‘the 
problem of international liquidity, the special Drawing Rights Scheme, 
UNCTAD, etc. 


Rooke, Patrick Asia and Africa; The Great Awakening. London, Weiden- 
fields and Nicolson Press, 1968, pp. 144. 
` It deals with the ‘great awakening’ in Afro-Asian countries, and the 
liquidation of European domination of the two continents. It also tries 
to show the new patterns of relationships that have developed between the 
white and the coloured peoples. 


Rothberg, Robert I. Rise of Nationalism in Central Africa, London, Oxford 
i University Press, 1966, pp. 340. 


The book is a comprehensive and documented study of the political 
evolution of Malawi and Zambia to self-government, The author traces 
the origins of the political parties in both the countries and ends with an 
analysis of the struggle for independence and its successful achievement in 
1964. He also examines the impact of British colonial rule, and interprets 
the objectives of the ruling white settlers. 


Schatten, Fritz, Communism in Africa. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1966. pp. 343. 


A detailed analysis of communism in Africa is made. By outlining 
the nature of African revolution and other African crises, the book gives 
valuable information and an analysis of the Russian and Chinese postures 
in Africa. 


Schwarz, Walter, Nigeria. London, Pall Mall Press, 1968, pp. 301. 


The book gives the full story of Nigeria from the beginning of its 
history, through the risé of nationalism before independence and its 
post-independence crises, to the chaos, disintegration and war which _ 
followed the advent of military rule. It provides an intimate, comprehen- 
sive and analytical account of Nigerian society and politics. It also 
assesses the impact of the decision to divide Nigeria into 12 states and the 
probable ultimate effects of the civil war. 


United Nations, Jndustrial Development in the Arab Countries. New York, 
United Nations, 1970, pp. 140. 


The book is a collection of selected documents presented at the 
symposium on Industrial Development in the Arab countries. It deals 
with the various economic problems and industrial situations in Iraq, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Saudi Arbia, Syria and Yemen. - 
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Ghana’s Foreign Policy under thé 
National Liberation Council 


OLAJIDE ALUKO 


BETWEEN February 24,1966, when the Nkrumah government was 

unseated by the army and the police and October 1, 1969, when an 
elected civilian government was restored, Ghana came under the rule of 
the National Liberation Council (NLC) consisting of four army officers 
and four police officers. Under the NLC Ghana’s foreign policy under- 
went profound changes. Priorities of foreign policy . objectives were 
revised. Instead of the grand idea of an African continental union 
government andthe total elimination of colonialism and ‘‘neo-colonial- 
ism” all over Africa, and the pursuit of a vigorous, radical non-aligned 
policy which were central to Nkrumah’s foreign policy objectives, the 
NLC adopted a policy programme that was more realistic and more 
modest in its objectives. The security of the country, and the advance- 
ment of the well-being of the people became the cardinal policy objec- 
tives just as is the case with the older well-established states. In fact, 
since there was no security problem for the country, the principal empha- 
sis was onthe promotion of the people’s welfare which General Ankrah, 
Chairman of the NLC until April 1969, described as ‘‘the supreme law” 
of its government.? Similarly, instruments of policy were substantially 
changed. Subversion and propaganda were discarded as a means of 
conducting inter-state relations. Instead greater emphasis was put on 
traditional diplomacy as the instrument of foreign policy. 


With changes in the instruments and objectives of foreign policy 
came in actual practice changes in the foreign policy itself. In Africa 
the NLC government adopted a moderate policy which emphasised the 
principle of good neighbourliness. Relations with the neighbouring 
countries which had deteriorated under the Nkrumah regime were impro- 
ved. Indeed, the NLC was proud to record the improvement in Ghana’s 
relations with its neighbours as one of its notable achievements.? The 
policy of political unification of Africa was jettisoned for a more modest 
policy directed to promoting functional co-operation in Africa starting 
with co-operation at regional level. As far as the liberation of African 
territories still under colonial rule was concerned, Ghana became “soft”, 
Instead of being in the forefront of the anti-colonial crusade, as it was 
under Nkrumah, the NLC government was content to work in coopera- 
tion with all other African states through the OAU Liberation Committee 
against colonialism. Thus Ghana, which up till the “coup? had not 
made any financial contribution towards the OAU liberation funds—partly 
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because Ghana was not ‘a member of the Liberation Committee, and partly ` 


because the Committee was inefficient, ineffective and wasteful—began 
to make its contribution towards the Committee’ s operations.’ 


It is in its relations with aAa Powers that changes in 
Ghana’s policy were more pronounced. In a broadcast on February 
29, 1966, Lt. General Ankrah said that Ghana would ñot automatically 
change its foreign policy, and that it would continue to pursue a 
policy of non-alignment. He added that -‘*Nkrumah, the deposed tyrant; 
only paid lip-service to this policy of non-alignment”’. 4 In another policy 
statement on foreign affairs by the NLC in 1967, it was said that it would 
pursue a policy of “balanced neutrality”, “genuine neutrality”, and “true 
non-alignment”. The statement said that “genuine neutrality: and non- 
alignment meant that our judgement of any world issue should not be 
predetermined by any dependence on, or alignment with, any foreign 
powers”. Jt was also said that there would be “a judicious balance in 
the search for. technical assistance and impartial and objective examination 
of economic cooperation and foreign aid”.® The statement added that 
in foreign affairs, as in other spheres, Ghana would be guided by “the 
highest interest of the state”. In practice, however, Ghana’s non-align- 
ment was only a little more than non-membership of any formal military 
alliances. For, in spite of the NLC government’s avowals of independent 
and uncommitted judgement, many instances of strong partialities on 
many occasions could be cited under the NLC. There was the initial 
anti-communist hysteria of the NLC once it overturned Nkrumah’s 
government. This led to the closing down of the Accra offices of certain 
Communist countries such as East Germany, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, Cuba and the People’s Republic of China; and the reduction 
of the number of the staff of the Soviet mission in Accra to 18 which 
was the original number allowed to the USSR in 1959. There was the 
ringing denunciation by the NLC of Soviet-trained Ghanaian doctors 
and technicians, and the stiff opposition of the NLC to any press criti- 
cism of the agreement it made with an American pharmaceutical company, 
the Abbott Laboratories. In fact, for daring to criticise the agreement, 
which was in many ways disadvantageous to Ghana’s long-term interest, 
the NLC in December 1968 dismissed four editors of the government 
papers that carried the criticism. There was the avowal of “a judicious 
balance iw the search for technical assistance” and ‘foreign aid”, yet up 
till the end of its rule in Ghana on September 30, 1969, the NLC | govern- 
ment depended entirely on the Western Powers for the satisfaction of its 
military, economic, and technical needs. In trade, too, a greater reliance 
on the western countries could be noticed. In 1965, 23.8 per cent® of 
Ghana’s total trade was with the Communist countries; but in 1968 the 
corresponding percentage was 4.1’. During the same period the per- 
centage of ‘Ghana’s trade with Western Europe, and North America 
increased from 62.5 in 1965 to 71.8 per cent in 1968.8 


The rest of this article will concentrate on an attempt to find some 


explanation for the changes that occurred in Ghana’s foreign policy under’ 


the NLC. This is important because of: two main reasons. The first is 
that the present Progress Government that took over from the NLC on 
October 1, 1969, has, broadly-speaking, continued the foreign policy 
guidelines laid down by the NLC. The second is that, given the mood 
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- ‘of the country and the attitude of its leaders and“of those responsible for 
` ¿shaping public opinion in the country, one can”say that the policy 
“ guidelines laid down by the NLC will for the foreseeable future continue 
«to be followed, at least, in broad ways, by the country in its relations with 
- ‘other states. ie 
, It is easy to attribute the changes. in policy entirely to a mere 
» reaction against the Nkrumah regime. Although.this surely played some 
-© part,it would not provide a sufficiently satisfactory explanation for the 
changes. A more satisfactory explanation seems-to be found in the 


": . interaction of forces originating within Ghana itself and those originating 


“ outside it. It has to be noted that the foreign policy of any country is 

essentially the inter-play of domestic and external forces. In the case of 
Ghana, it is the forces originating within the country that were far more 
important. These were the outlook and the experiences of the new 
Ghanaian leaders that emerged after the coup, the social and economic 
structure of the country and the machinery for policy formulation. The 
external forces that affected Ghana’s foreign policy were the proliferation 
of independent states in Africa, and the continuing split of the interna- 
tional community into two different socio-economic systems, each domina- 
ted by a super Power. 


Domestic Setting 


Since it is the domestic factors that were more important in Ghana’s 
foreign policy under the NLC we may begin by examining them. 


The outlook and experiences of the new Ghanaian leaders that came 
to power and positions of influence after the coup were very different 
from those of Nkrumah and his top CPP colleagues. All the eight 
members of the National Liberation Council were deeply imbued with the 
British tradition of liberal democracy. All the four police officers on 
the Council were trained at the Metropolitan Police College, Hendon, 
England; and all the four army officers on the Council were trained at 
different army training colleges in Britain, although only Colonel (now 
Brigadier) A.A. Afrifa went to Sandhurst. They were anti-communist in 
outlook while they showed affection towards “the British way of life, its 
legal system, and its democratic ideas”’.® In fact Colonel Afrifa accused 
Nkrumah of having “sold his country to the Russians”. In a press 
statement on March 21, 1966, the NLC referred with disdain to “the so- 
called democratic centralism” of the CPP leaders. 


The experiences of the top army and police officers under the 
Nkrumah regime went some way to reinforce their anti-communist 
feelings. Under the Nkrumah government, the army and the police were 
interfered with by the political leaders. For instance, in August 1965, the 
two most senior army officers in Ghana, namely General Otu, and 
General Ankrah, were summarily dismissed. Not only this, beginning 
effectively from 1963 onwards, the Ghana army was gradually being 
neglected by the CPP government. By the time the coup occurred the 
Ghana army was poorly equipped; and some of the soldiers were with- 
out boots. Nkrumah built up a special Presidential Guard trained and 
equipped by the Russians. It was on this Presidential Guard that 
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Nkrumah began increasingly to rely for his own security, and the survival 

of his regime. It has to be remembered that it was against this Presiden- | 
tial Guard that the Ghanaian soldiers had to fight for hours before they. ..’ 
could storm the Flagstaff-House in the early hours of February .24, 1966. . ° 
Furthermore, a network ‘of espionage system was established by Nkrumah -:. 
throughout Ghana with the assistance of Russian and East German‘ >, 
experts. All these further incensed the army and the police officers ~ 
against the Communists.’ cz 


The former United Party opposition leaders who were brought to` nea 


positions of ‘influence by the coup were likewise anticommunist in p=»: . 


outlook; and they were’ ideologically pro-West in their foreign” policy 
orientation" In 1958, Mr. Joe Appiah, then the United Party opposition 
spokesman on foreign affairs, condemned the policy of non-alignment. 
He said “‘...you cannot be neutral between evil and good ...we must seek 
to produce a foreign policy of solid alliance with the things and peoples 
that we have tried and known’’.™ Eleven years after Joe Appiah’s 
statement quoted above, the former UP leaders made no substantial 
change in their foreign policy orientation. The manifesto of the Progress 
Party, a party formed and led by the former UP leaders, for the general 
elections of August 29, 1969, said the party would in its foreign relations 
“cultivate friendly relations and cooperation with all countries, parti- 
cularly those of the Commonwealth, Europe and North America which 
share our ideas of development in an atmosphere of democratic freedom 
and justice’”!®, 


Given the outlook, the experiences and ideological orientation of 
the Ghanaian leaders that emerged after the coup it was not surprising 
that relations with the West were not only improved, but also became 
closer and warmer while relations with the Communist countries became 
strained. At home, the NLC ended Nkrumah’s autocracy and restored 
freedom of speech, established an independent judiciary and paved the way 
for the restoration of democratic institutions in the country. All these 
made the Western powers sympathetic to the economic and financial 
problems confronting the NLC. Indeed, the NLC became popular with 
the Western aid-giving agencies; and they were on the whole more than 
generous to Ghana in aid at a time when most of them were cutting back 
drastically their aid commitments. Within three years of the coup 
Western aid commitments to Ghana amounted to $244,782 million,“ which 
is almost equal to the value of their aid commitments of $268.7 million 
to Ghana from its independence in March 1957 to the coup in February 
1966. The Western aid commitments since the coup were made up of 
the following: $74.852 million from the U.S., $22 million from the U.K., 
$22.5 million from West Germany, $22.1 million from Canada, $10 
million from Italy, and about $2.7 million (or Dkr. 20 million) from 
Denmark, $80.65 million from the IMF, and $10 million from the IDA, 
the soft-loan affiliate of the World Bank®. The terms of these aid 
commitments were by far better than those received under the Nkrumah 
regime. Some were outright gifts such as the flour gift valued at 36 
million from Canada, some like the loans from Denmark and the IDA 
were interest-free, the others carried an average interest of 3 per cent for 
an average of about 35 years’®, In contrast to these, Western aid commit- 
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: ments of $208 million to the Volta River Project under the agreement 
signed on February 8, 1962, were hard loans. Except for the sum of 
$37 million from the ‘USAID which carried» an interest of 34 per cent, 
all the remaining $171 million carried an interest k between 52 and 6 
per cent for a period of 25 years. 


Social Structure 


The changes that occurred in Ghana’s foreign policy under the NLC 
- can further be explained by looking at the social structure of the country, 
_and the traditional values of its people. Like many other African societies, 
‘the Ghanaian society is a tribal one. There are many tribes in Ghana. 
“But the most important are the Akans, the Ewes, the Nzimas, the Ga- 
Adangbes, and the Mole-Dagbani. Although the Ghanaian society was 
dot traditionally stratified as any European society, there were the chiefs, 
and the elders at the top, and the mass of the people below them. But 
with the social and economic development that has been taking place since 
the end of World War II, there has emerged a group of people that can 
loosely be called “the middle class” consisting of top civil servants, 
university teachers, lawyers, judges, army officers, and top trade union 
leaders, and a few business men. In spite of this, however, the various 
peoples that compose the Ghanaian society are still largely tribally orien- 
ted in their thought and action. Among the Akan people which formed 
more than 50 per cent of the total population of Ghana,” the first loyalty 
was to “the family, the blood relatives, the group of kinsfolk held together 
by a common origin, and a common obligation te its members, to those 
alive and those dead”.?® The traditional religion to which about 38.2 per 
cent” of the population belonged, according to the 1960 census figures, 
put strong emphasis on the worship of tribal deities. 


Although the basic unit of Ghanaian society is the family, the tra- 
_ ditional values recognised “the unique personality’? of every individual 
human being”. Similarly, although land was traditionally communally 
owned, farming was done on an individual basis. Private ownership of 
property was also recognised in the traditional society as long as the 
individual was of age, and was mentally fit?*. Furthermore, there were 
constitutional procedures to protect the rights of the individuals within 
the traditional Ghanaian society*. The emphasis on the family and the 
individual was further reinforced by the liberal British tradition, and the 
long years of links with the West during the colonial era. 


All these—the tribal structure of the society, the emphasis on the 
family, and the individual along with the residue of liberal British tradition— 
made it difficult for the idea of Marxian socialism to take any deep root 
in Ghana. This was why General Ankrah accused Nkrumah of imposing 
“spurious and alien ideologies”? on the country*. 


To restore the traditional ways of the people, the NLC began 
immediately it came to power to dissolve many state-owned enterprises 
and to re-establish private ownership. The chiefs were given greater pres- 
tige than before. Respect for the individual’s privacy and freedom was 
restored*’, The implications of all these are clear. Since the basis of 
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Nkrumah’s socialism in Ghana was artificial, and since its adoption had 
resulted in misery for the masses, it was natural that with a change of 
government there should be resentment towards the Communist countries 
that were identified with Nkrumah’s concept and practice of “socialism” 
and “democratic centralism’’ in Ghana. On the other hand, with the 
. establishment of a new government after the coup in which the process 
of decision-making was decentralised, it was inevitable that the country 
should draw closer to the Western Powers since it is natural for countries, 
just as it is for individuals, sharing the same broad common concepts, 
ideals and interests to move together. 


Structure of the Economy 


Like many of the developing countries, the economy of Ghana is 
predominantly based on agriculture. In 1960, over 60 per cent of the 
working population was engaged in agriculture. During the period 
1959-61, cocoa, agricultural production and distribution, forestry and 
saw milling contributed 52 per cent of the Gross Domestic Product**. The 
contribution of mining, and of manufacturing to the GDP during the 
same period was 4.5 per cent and 2 per cent respectively*®, Ever since, 
there has been no significant change in the pattern of production in the 
country. The contribution of agriculture to the GDP has continued to be 
very substantial, while that of industrial output has remained extremely 
smal]. For instance, in 1962, industrial output®® formed only 11.3 per 
cent of the Gross National Product. The corresponding percentage for 
1965 was 11.6.9 


Although the economy has been principally dependent on agricul- 
ture, farming in Ghana is still based on the traditional pattern. Shifting 
cultivation is practised on an extensive scale; and there has been little use 
of fertilisers. The farmers are stil] dependent on their hose and cultlasses 
to do their farming. The land holding is relatively small, the average. 
in 1963 being about 6.2 acres. In many cases, there has been too 
much emphasis on the cocoa industry to the neglect of food crops. All 
this, compounded by the ruinous “socialist” agricultural policy of the 
Nkrumah regime and poor weather conditions, has for long made it 
impossible for the Ghana government to feed its population without 
reliance on external sources. For instance in 1961, 15.2 per cent of the 
total import bill for that year went for food imports. The corresponding 
percentages for 1966 and 1967 were 12.4 and 12.3 respectively.44 Owing 
to lack of sufficient foreign exchange for large food imports, the prices of 
local foodstuffs have been rising since the mid-1950’s in Ghana. There 
was an increase of 24 per cent in the prices of local foodstuffs between 
1955 and 1962. Between 1964 and 1965, the prices of local food in- 
creased by as much as 37.4 per cent.™® All this made the need for 
improving food production more urgent. 


Like many other developing countries, Ghana’s economy is export- 
oriented. Almost all its foreign exchange earnings come from the export 
of primary products. In 1965, ten commodities, namely, cocoa beans, 
cocoa paste, cocoa butter, timber (logs), timber (sawn), bauxite, manga- 
nese, diamonds, gold, and kolanuts accounted for over 97 per cent of 
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the total value of domestic exports. But cocoa beans alone ac- 
counted for 61.1 per cent of the total value of domestic exports for that 
year.*? This fact emphasises the extent of Ghana’s dependence on a 
single crop. This makes the country’s economy highly vulnerable. For 
the prices Ghana receives for its cocoa depend on the world market 
prices which are frequently subject to wide fluctuations. Another inscru- . 
table difficulty facing Ghana as a result of its preponderant dependence 
on cocoa exports is the fact that because Ghana is the single largest 
cocoa producing country, ‘accounting for about 40 per cent of the world 
total, the prices paid in the world market for its cocoa exports vary in 
inverse proportion to the volume of cocoa produced in Ghana.*8 


The dangers inherent in the. preponderant dependence on a single 
export crop had long been apparent to the- Ghanaian leaders. To reduce 
this dependence, the Ghana government since the early 1950’s had made 
great efforts to diversify the economy. But by the time the coup 
occurred, these efforts had failed to achieve the objective. 


Ghana’s imports are predominantly of manufactures, and since its 
exports are mainly primary products, the bulk of its trade is with the 
industrial countries of Europe and North America. In 1965, when Ghana 
made the most determined effort to diversify the direction of its trade, 
about 70 per cent of its total trade was conducted with countries within 
the sterling area, the EEC, and the dollar area. The sterling area was 
the largest single market for Ghana’s trade, followed by the EEC. Only 
23.8 per cent of its trade was with the Communist countries in 1965, and 
since the coup this percentage has been declining. Ghana’s trade with 
other African countries has been very small. For instance in 1965, less 
than 3 per cent of its trade was with other African countries and much of 
it was with its neighbours in West Africa. But by the time the coup 
occurred Ghana’s trade with its neighbours had virtually come to a halt 
because of the closure of their frontiers with Ghana following violent 
political disagreements with the Nkrumah government. 


By the time the NLC took over the government of the country 
in February 1966, its economy was in a chaos. It had become 
severely over-strained partly because of the high government ex- 
penditure under the CPP and partly because of the worsening terms 
of the country’s trade. In fact by February 1966, it could be said that 
the growth of the economy had ground to a standstill. In 1965, the 
growth rate was 0.6 per cent® as against the growth target of 5.5 per cent 
envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan 1963/64-1969/70. 


There arose a serious balance of payments problem. The balance 
of payments which had continued to be in deficit since 1959 took a turn 
for the worse in 1965 when a deficit of NC/227 million (or about £80 
million), the highest in Ghanaian history, was recorded. Furthermore, 
there was a large government deficit. This amounted to £59.8 million 
in 1961-62; £60.2 million in October 1963—December 1964*; and 
NC 112.4 million (or about £50 million) in 1965. Since these government 
deficits were largely financed by inflationary borrowing, there arose the 
nightmarish problem of inflation. Prices rose sharply. The retail price 
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index for Accra showed a rise of 4.7 per cent over the average for 1962 
while the rise in 1962 over 1961 was 8.8 per cent*®, The national 
consumer price index for 1965 showed an increase of about 24 per cent 
over that of 1964. As shown earlier the prices of local foodstuffs were 
even higher. The price of local foodstuffs in Accra in December 1965 
showed an increase of over 30 percent over that of January 1965*. 
Indeed, when the Nkrumah regime was overthrown, almost all essential 
consumer goods, such as milk, sugar and salt, were in short supply; and, 
if found, they were sold at prohibitive prices. Hoarding and corruption 
further worsened the situation. 


Added to all this was the fact that nearly all the foreign reserves 
accumulated during the pre-independence days had been frittered away by 
the time the coup occurred. The foreign reserves that stood at about 
£200 million on independence in March 1957 had been reduced to about 
£5 million in February 1966. On top of all this was the burden of debt. 
The national debt which stood at about £20 million in 1957 had gone up 
to about £400 million“ in February 1966. Of this, about £250 million 
were external debts. About 80 per cent of the external debts were owed 
to Western European countries, notably Britain, West Germany, 
Switzerland and France. Only about £25 million of the external debts 
were owed to the Communist countries. 


With the foreign exchange reserves gone, the Government was un- 
able, from late 1964 onwards, to meet its debt obligations on time. By 
February 1966 the position was more serious. In 1966 alone external debt 
servicing could have taken up about £35 million or over 22 per cent of 
its average yearly export earnings. Given the state of the country’s finan- 
ces, the government could not meet these debt obligations, even if it tried 
to cut down on imports to the barest minimum. 


Given the inherent weakness of the country’s economy due to its 
structure, and the derelict economy and chaotic finances the NLC inherited 
it was not surprising that the state of the economy should have serious 
implications for Ghana’s relations with the rest of the world*®, This was 
mainly because the NLC, unlike the Nkrumah regime which from 1961 
until the coup persistently put revolution before riches, made the health 
and growth of the economy, and the promotion of the well-being of the 
people the “supreme law” of both its domestic and foreign policies. To 
achieve its economic objectives, namely, restoration of confidence in the 
country’s economy, progressive elimination of the chronic balance of 
payments deficits, and government deficits, the curbing of inflation, the 
re-scheduling of the external debts, and the gradual rebuilding of the 
economy for steady growth, and diversification of the economy, the NLC 
had to rely on the assistance, goodwill, and cooperation of the industrial 
Powers of the West whose stakes in the economic, financial, political and 
social development of Ghana are great, and to which the bulk of the 
external debts was owed. Indeed, from the time of the coup until the NLC 
restored the government to the civilians in October 1969, the country’s 
economy, progress, aid requirements were from time to time discussed 
with the main donor countries of the West*®. By May 1969, three separate 
meetings had been held between Ghana and the group of ten consisting 
of the US, the UK, West Germany, Japan, France, Italy and four 
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others—under the auspices of the IMF to review the country’s economy- 
For instance, at the third meeting of the main Western aid donors and 
Ghana under the auspices of the IMF, it was said that a list of develop- 
ment projects covering agriculture, roads, water and electricity—-estimated 
at about $100 million—was submitted by Ghana, and discussed4’. è 


On the whole, the Western Powers and the Western-sponsored finan- ~ 
cial institutions had, as pointed out earlier, been generous to Ghana. 
Apart from the various aid commitments which the Western Powers had 
made between February 1966 and March 1969 as indicated earlier, the 
Western Powers agreed to establish a World Bank Consultative Group 
consisting of the main donor countries to assist Ghana’s economic re- 
covery to the tune of about $130 million in 1969 and 1970.48 The Western 
creditor countries had in 1966, and again in 1968 agreed to Ghana’s 
request to re-schedule the debts it owed them. This heavy economic 
and financial dependence on the Western Powers made it almost impera- 
tive that Ghana’s relations with these Powers should be close, especially 
since Communist aid was unwelcome in the country. 


The state of the economy also had other implications for Ghana’s 
foreign policy. Since the EEC was the second largest market for Ghana’s : 
trade, and since its exports to the EEC countries were at a disadvantage ` 
compared with those from the African associate members of the EEC the 
Ghana Government early in 1968 accredited its Ambassador at The Hague 
and Brussels, Professor de Graft-Johnson, to the Commission of the EEC 
in Brussels to watch how best Ghana could enter into some trade agree- 
ment, if not total associate membership of the EEC.“ It was largely to 
improve its trade relations with its neighbours that Ghana took immediate 
steps soon after the coup. For, soon after the improvement in relations 
with its neighbours, Ghana established “permanent showrooms” in Togo 
and Dahomey to promote the export of “‘made-in-Ghana” goods to these 
two countries. Furthermore, the improvement in relations with its 
neighbours made it possible for Ghana to start negotiations with Togo 
and Dahomey for the sale of electricity to them from the Volta power 
plant. 


The NLC Government’s decision to close down 20 of its missions 
abroad in mid-1966 was largely motivated by the need to cut back on 
government expenditure.54 For it was estimated by the government that 
it would save a sum of about £1 million in foreign exchange by such 
a decision"? Early in 1968, the government decided to close seven more 
ofits diplomatic missions and all its consulates except one in a further 
economy drive. It was largely the state of the economy that made the 
government cut down drastically on the Pan-African extravaganza of 
Nkrumah’s era. For instance, the plying by the Ghanaian planes of 
uneconomic routes which Nkrumah established mainly for Pan-African 
purposes, such as Accra-Addis Ababa-Rabat-Geneva and Accra-Nairobi- 
Addis Ababa, was cancelled. 


To further its programme of economic development, and to make 
. Ghana self-sufficient in food production, the NLC would take assistance 
from any non-Communist country that was prepared to help in this task. . 
Thus from , mid-1967, Chinese experts from Nationalist China had been 
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operating in Ghana under an agreement signed with the government of 
Taiwan. Although Ghana had by 1960 recognised the government of 
Mainland China as the sole representative of the whole Chinese people, 
and although the NLC government did not accord official recognition to 
the Taiwan government, it veered to the position of accepting the doctrine 
of “two Chinas”. Since the coup Ghana had continued to vote against 
any draft resolution introduced in the UN General Assembly that sought 
to seat the Mainland China and to exclude Taiwan from the world 
body. , ` 


Machinery for Policy Formulation 


We have dealt with the ways’ in which the economic structure and 
the state of the economy in February 1966 did affect the foreign policy 
under the NLC; we may now proceed to consider how the machinery for 
policy formulation had affected the foreign policy of the NLC govern- 
ment. Constitutionally the ultimate responsibility for the foreign policy 
of the country was vested in the eight-member NLC. Up to mid-1967, 
the NLC chairman, General Ankrah, was in charge of foreign affairs; 
and from that time until mid-1969 when a civilian was appointed com- 
missioner for foreign affairs, the Vice-Chairman of the NLC, Mr. J.W.K. 
Harlley, was given responsibility for the country’s external- affairs. 
However, from the time of the coup till the NLC handed over 
the government to the civilians, it was the Council that retained the 
supreme authority over foreign policy formulation. All the members 
were collectively responsible for laying down the foreign policy guidelines 
for the country. In short, foreign policy became more of a collegiate 
matter, instead of the expression of one man’s Vision, will, and statecraft 
that it was under Nkrumah. 


However, in some instances, the Chairman of the NLC could take 
initiatives in foreign affairs but always within the policy context laid down 
by the whole Council. The meeting of the Nigerian military leaders at 
Aburi, Ghana, in January 1967 was arranged at the personal initiative 
of General Ankrah, then the Chairman of the NLC. .Similarly, the: 
agreement between Ghana and Britain in 1968 for the exchange of military’ 
personnel to trainin each other’s country for a period of six weeks every 
year was said to have originated from General Ankrah’s personal 
T with the British leaders during his visit to Britain late in 


Immediately below the NLC was the External Affairs Committee. 
This committee, which consisted of five top officials—four Principal 
Secretaries of the Ministry of External Affairs, and one Principal 
Secretary of the NLC Secretariat—was to advise the NLC on foreign 
policy matters, and to make recommendations to the NLC on the machi- 
nery for implementing the country’s foreign policy decisions in such a 
way as to ensure greater efficiency and economy. In actual practice, the 
external affairs committee, and the Ministry of External Affairs played a 
considerable role in the decision-making process, and formulation of the 
country’s foreign policy. The members of the committee, and top 
officials of the Ministry of External Affairs were entrusted with the 
groundwork of negotiation, and bargaining in foreign relations matters. 
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They were also to explain the technical, legal and other implications of . 
foreign policy problems which none of the NLC members could clearly 
understand. Despatches from diplomatists were given prominencé and 
greater attention in the formulation of policy. Thus the Ministry of 
External Affairs which was demoted toa very low position in foreign 
policy formulation under Nkrumah! regained its proper role, and its 
position was enhanced. The implication of all this was to make the 
government cautious, hesitant and, above all, more responsible in its. 
a relations, with emphasis always on the well-being of the 
people. 


It is not easy to say precisely the extent to which foreign policy 
formulation under the NLC was influenced by the opinion of ‘tthe man 
in the street”. For one thing, all the national newspapers in Ghana 
except The Ashanti Pioneer were owned and, to a large extent, controlled 
by the government. This was also true of the country’s radio and tele-. 
vision. All this made it difficult to assess public opinion in Ghana. . 
Moreover, there was a limit to which the NLC allowed criticism of its 
policies.” However, there existed a fortnightly paper, the Legon Observer, 
published by the members of the Faculty of Social Sciences of the 
University of Ghana, Legon, in which the views of the most articulate 
section of the public could be found. 


Broadly speaking, there was a general agreement beliind the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy guidelines which placed much emphasis on the 
welfare of the people. But after the immediate euphoria of the over-.. 
throw of the Nkrumah regime, some radical educated young men, mostly 
university teachers, began to look at some of the NLC’s policies with a 
critical eye. From early 1967 until October 1969 these young radicals, 
which of course represented a tiny minority, wrote several articles in the 
Legon Observer to’ question the “genuineness” of the country’s non-align- 
ment. Some charged the NLC government with leaning too much on the 
West, just as Nkrumah leaned too much on the East between 1961 and 
February 1966.8 A few even went tothe extent of asking whether the 
charge being made in some foreign countries that Ghana had now been 
sold out to “neo-colonialism’’ had no basis in the conduct of the country’s 
relations with the Great Powers.5® But these series of articles had no 
significant effect on the country’s foreign relations. Although Ghana’s 
relations with the Soviet Union were improved towards the end of 1968 
it is difficult to assess the role of such articles in this. Essentially the 
NLC maintained its policy towards the Communist countries. It remained 
till the end suspicious of the intentions of the Communists, and refused 
to request for any form of aid from them. 


But it was on the government’s policy towards the Nigerian civil 
war that public opinion was far more vocal. This was mainly because 
the sympathy of the bulk of the population was on the side of the seces- 
sionists in Nigeria till the end. From July 1967, when the civil war began, 
until it was brought to an end in January 1970, there continued to appear 
in many Ghanaian papers, notably the Daily Graphic, the Ashanti Pioneer, 
and the Legon Observer campaign articles for the secessionists. Most of 
the articles called on the government to revise its official policy of support 
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for the federal government. Others even went to the extent of accusing 

` the government of ineptitude for not crying against what they called 
“genocide” in Nigeria. Again;: it is extremely difficult to weigh the 
importance of these views on the government’s policy towards the Nigeri- 
an civil war. No doubt these pro-secessionist views had some effect on 
the policy of the NLC. The lukewarm support of the Ghana Govern- 
ment for the cause of the federal government from the beginning of the 
war until the replacement of General Ankrah by Brigadier Afrifa as 

' Chairman of the NLC could be attributed to the influence of the pro- 
secessionist opinion in Ghana.® It could be said that it was probably 
these pro-secessionist sentiments that in October 1967 made the Ghana 
Government refer to the Nigerian civil war before the UN General 
Assembly to which the Nigerian permanent representative quickly raised an 
objection. In spite of all this, however, the Ghana Government on the whole 
stuck to its official support for the federal cause. 


External Environment 


Thus far,, we have dealt in some detail with the various factors 
originating within Ghana that did influence Ghana’s relations with the 
rest of the world under the NLC; we should now consider those forces 

' originating outside the country that did affect these foreign relations. The 
forces originating from the external environment of Ghana could be 
divided broadly into two, namely, the proliferation of states in Africa, 
and the continuing split of the international community into two different 

“socio-economic systems. 


By the time the coup occurred in February 1966, there were 
already 35 independent states in Africa as against seven when Ghana 
attained independence in March 1957. Some of the independent states 
in Africa in 1966, such as Nigeria, Congo (Kinshasa), Algeria, the UAR, 
Ethiopia, were in many ways better off than .Ghana especially in terms 
of human and natural resources. Some like Ethiopia, Congo (Kinshasa), 
Algeria, and the UAR were militarily stronger than Ghana. Further- 
more, by February 1966, there were in existence many regional and sub- 
regional organisations such as the ECA, the OAU, and its various commis- 
sions, the Entente countries, the East Africa Common Services Organisa- 
tion, the OCAM states, UDEAC, and the West African Customs Union 
and others. Some of these inter-governmental institutions like the OAU, 
the Entente countries, the East Africa Common Services Organisation 
had been firmly established by 1966. Under these circumstances, even 
if the new Ghanaian leaders that seized power after the coup had got 
the will—which in any way was not the case—they could not realistically 
hope to lead the rest of Africa. Nor could they hope to teach any African 
country any virtues of Pan-African organisations. For concrete evidences 
of these were in existence. Nor could they teach the rest of Africa 
about the virtues of African liberation. For there was already in existence 
the OAU Liberation Committee to handle the freedom struggle. Given 
the type of external environment in which they found themselves in Africa, 
the members of the NLC had little option other than trying to adjust 
themselves to the existing pattern of inter-state relations in Africa. 
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To do this, the NLC from the beginning pledged to support the 
OAU and its Charter. It committed itself to promoting African unity 
through functional cooperation at regional and sub-regional levels. Being 
motivated by a more -realistic assessment of their extérnal environment 
than Nkrumah, -the NLC members chose to cooperate on a functional ' 
basis, beginning first with their immediate neighbours in Africa. Between 
February 1966 and October 1969, they had signed. agreements designed 
to promote functional cooperation with other West African countries. 
In mid-1967, Ghana signed an agreement with Nigeria to “pool” their 
airways flights in West Africa. An agreement was signed with an Ivory 
Coast-based Research Institute for Vegetable Oils for the development of 
palm oil plantations in the western part of Ghana in January 1968.8 In 
mid-1967, an agreement was reached with Togo to-coordinate’ their 
agricultural development plans.“ In 1968, at Monrovia Ghana signed 
the declaration establishing :d West Africa Economic Community. That 
year, Ghana also attended a transport coordinating meeting of the Entente 
states, Judging from the economic, financial and military strength of 
Ghana which was relatively smaller than that of some African coun- 
tries such as the Congo (Kinshasa), Algeria, and the UAR, it hardly 
had any other option than to back the activities of the OAU 
Liberation Committee for the liberation of areas still under colonialism, or 
racialist regimes in Africa. 


The NLC ‘was faced with the fact of the bi-polarisation of the inter- 
national community dominated by two military oligarchies with different 
socio-economic systems. Among these oligarchies are the Powers with 
the greatest economic and military capability in the world. Ghana’s 
alignment with either of the oligarchies would not make any appreciable 
change in the balance between the two. On the contrary, a direct 
military alliance with either of them could be detrimental to Ghana’s 
security and other interests. Therefore, the NLC leaders avoided 
committing their country formally to the side of either the Western 
Powers, or the Eastern Powers. 


Furthermore, by the time the coup occurred, the worst aspects of 
the cold war had been removed beginning effectively with the Partial 
Nuclear, Test-Ban of 1963, and then with the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
of 1970. With the establishment of a ‘“‘detente’” between the East and 
the West came a drastic reduction in their competition for the ‘‘minds” 
of the leaders of the developing countries. Neither side now seemed to 
attach any great importance to the votes of the developing countries at 
the UN. Neither side appeared to regard the votes of the developing 
countries for its own side asa sign of victory over the other side. In, 
fact, an -American Secretary of State was said to have declared in 1965 
that his country, and the Soviet Union had a common interest in resisting 
two-thirds majorities at the UN formed by states “which pay less than 
their fair share of UN contributions”’.®’ Under these circumstances, the 
NLC government could not play one side against the other for aid as 
Nkrumah threatened to do in 1958 when he said that if the West was 
not forthcoming with aid, his government would turn to the East. All 
this meant that the NLC government had to maintain cordial and close 
relations with any of the Great Powers if it wanted their capital aid, and 
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their technical assistance. This was what the NLC did towards the Western 
Powers till the end of its rule in Ghana; and the present Progress Govern- 
ment in Ghana has continued this policy of friendly relations with the 
Western Powers to ensure their continuing financial support for the 
economic and social development of the country. 


As indicated earlier, the present Progress Government of Dr. Busia 
has maintained continuity in the country’s foreign policy as established by 
the NLC. It can be said, although this is not now generally realised, 
that the foreign policy of the Nkrumah regime from 1957 until 1960 was 
in many ways similar to that of the NLC. Short of a traumatic shock it 
is difficult to see any radical change in Ghana’s foreign policy orientation 
as laid down by the NLC. This is because it was realistically and securely 
based having its roots in the outlook and attitude of the people and their 
leaders, the social and economic structure: of Ghana, the traditional 


values of its people, and the external environment in which the country 
finds itself. 
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Memories of a Visit to 
East Africa in the 1950s 


SHYAMAL KRISHNA GHOSE 


I WAS born in 1905 in East Africa where I lived until the end of 1923 

before migrating to India. When I returned there early in 1951 many | 
far-reaching changes had taken place all over the world, not excluding ~ 
East Africa, but Indian settlers appeared to. be as insular as ever. 
Gandhi’s mass movements leading to India’s freedom and the wide- 
spread effects of the great war had left them almost untouched, and made 
them, if anything, more insular, because of the phenomenal increase in 
their wealth and a corresponding lack of interest in the affairs of their 
adopted countries and in the welfare of the poor people around them. 
This insularity did not, however, prevent them from falling a prey to 
unseemly communal wranglings following the division of. India. The 
Muslims succeeded in securing separate representation in legislatures and 
in the municipality of Nairobi although the Asians and Africans did not 
have much of a say init. They cried for separation in the field of edu- 
cation as imparted to Indian children. The European administrators, 
taking full advantage of the situation, encouraged the communailists. 
This led to an unsavoury bickering about the medium of teaching in the 
lower classes of Indian schools. The Muslims of Mombasa were prevailed 
upon to abstain from a meeting called to mourn the death of Sardar Patel 
in 1950, thus driving a wedge between the Gujarati Hindu and Ismaili 
Khoja communities. 


All this was depressing. But my visit to East Africa was not actu- 
ated by a desire to know how the Indian colonists were faring there. 
In our post-war wandering in Europe in 1947 and again in 1950, my wife 
and I were most impressed by the respect with which Indians abroad were 
held, particularly in the Scandinavian countries. Not that the people 
were not aware of our shortcomings. The material poverty and the 
distressing food situation in India were well known. They appeared to 
think that we were inherently an inoffensive and peace-loving people. 
German occupation had been but recently vacated and, in the absence of 
any defence organization (NATO was yet to take shape) the people were 
afraid the Russians could, in the event of a clash with other allied powers, 
extend their control over the whole of Western Europe within a week’s 
time. Peace at any cost was, therefore, uppermost in thé minds of the peo- 
ple we were meeting. Rightly or wrongly, they drew a line from Buddha 
to Gandhi and linked it up with the position taken by our representative at 
the UN in dealing with the Korean war. The conclusion drawn was that, 
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having freed ourselves from the foreign yoke, we would eventually become 
strong enough to make an effective contribution to world security. 


On our return to England we met Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan at 
Oxford on November 12, 1950. It may be recalled that he combined his 
important ambassadorial assignment in the USSR with teaching at his 
old college—the All Souls. My diary records a very interesting conver- 
sation. We had not made any previous appointment to meet him, but 
were able to gate-crash with the help of his philosopher-friend and our 
preceptor, Mr. Basanta Kumar Mallik. When we mentioned to him that 
there was a spiritual vacuum in the countries we had recently visited and 
that India should send out cultural emissaries rather than trade represen- 
tatives, he laughed and, immediately turning serious, spoke about China 
and Africa. According to him, momentous changes were taking place in 
these parts of the world and we would be well advised to forget Europe 
for a while. He did not use these very words, but spoke to this effect. 
Although the emphasis was on China, we made up our mind to visit 
East Africa first. 


We sailed from Liverpool in a Union Castle Line ship bound for 

Fast and South Africa. The ship was carrying about 600 white passengers 
besides five Asians. Curiously, there was no African on board the ship. 
We soon discovered that excepting a handful of newly appointed adminis- 
trators, most of our fellow-passengers were ‘old-timers’. The missionaries 
were of diverse factions, shamelessly despising one another. There were 
medical men, administrators, soldiers and, of course,. planters. In a 
crowded steamer a certain amount of rubbing shoulders among the white 
and the brown was inevitable. We avoided raising political or racial 
issues in our conversation and tried to be social with those who cared for 
our company. There was a definite coolness in the attitude of the old- 
timers, irrespective of their calling, missionaries or otherwise. Their 
coolness was accentuated after the ship left Aden for East Africa. It 
appeared to us that those missionaries and administrators who were 
serious minded did not entertain any hostility towards us, but regarded 
us as an unavoidable superfluity. Some of our white fellow-passengers 
bound for South Africa were astounded that we spoke English so well. 
These men were probably meeting brown men and women at close quar- 
ters for the first time, by the force of circumstances. 


We were, on our own, more interested in the passengers bound for 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. We found the ‘old-timers’ much 
worried that the Africans were getting out of hand. They were unable to 
account for their tendency to throw overboard all the gifts so lavishly 
bestowed on them by a benevolent government and all the civilising 
influence spread in the wake of self-sacrificing missionaries. A war-time 
government was blamed for letting the Africans go abroad and seea 
world in which the white men tarnished one another’s image. It was 
generally admitted that there was nothing to be done to repair the damage, 
but that a showdown was necessary to restore respect for the government. 


To all of them ‘government’ was synonymous with absolute white 
supremacy. The intellectuals among the administrators did not advocate 
a strong line openly as did the others, but they appeared weighed down 
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by a sense of responsibility for giving protection to a vast majority of 
trusting subjects against the evil influence of a few. One of these men 
had a long look at the colourful palm-covered coastline our ship was 
slowly passing and observed with contentment : ‘‘So we revert to the role 
of Bwana Kuba (big boss) from this evening.”’ 


My first impression of the town of Mombasa, after 26 years of stay 
abroad, was that the place had grown enormously in both size and pros- 
perity. The market-place with its lanes and by-lanes and Indian-owned 
shops had dot changed much in appearance. Poverty and squalor still exis- 
ted side by side with affluence, as in any other Indian township. The slum 
bustees of the old Arab living area seemed to have further spread out, and 
teeming with people of a mixed race. There was a marked increase in the 
wealth of a few. Rickshaws had been replaced by ominbuses. Indian-owned 
“For Europeans Only” hotels were illuminated in honour of Prince Ali - 
Khan, who was on a visit to the country at the time. Life sparkled on the 
golf course promenade. Here the wealthy merchants displayed their limou- 
sines and their womenfolk in fabulous clothes and jewellery. There were also 
plain people ‘of lesser means, dressed simply and trying to improve their 
health by inhaling the free supply of ozone. These were the people of 
Indian origin. The Europeans kept themselves confined to the compound 
of the fenced club. A few strolled out occasionally. The members of the 
golf club reclining in arm-chairs and cane seats reminded us of the privi- 
ledged members of the Regent Park (London) Zoological Committee, with 
a special enclosure reserved for themselves, quite unaware of the fact that, 
instead of attracting envious notice, they were being ignored with derision. 
Arabs and Africans did not seek pleasure or health here. They were poor. 
The segregation caused the Indians no end of heart-burning, yet, given the 
freedom, only a few cared to share the hotels and clubs with the 
Europeans. Somehow the whites and the browns could not feel relaxed 
in one another’s company anywhere in Kenya. 


The most obvious improvement we noticed in the lot of Africans 
was in the shape of club-houses, play-grounds and an imposing Social 
Centre Hall built for them by the government. We were taken round to 
see the library attached to the centre by a local African leader.. The 
librarian was a smart young coastal African, less reserved than the leader. 
He said the subscription fee for adults was 1 sh. per month and entrance 
for children was free, but only one or two boys cared to take advantage 
of the facility. We noticed that the books had been chosen carefully. 
Most of the books in the section for adults were on technical subjects. 
There were also some classics and a few Swahili books. There was 
nothing for light reading such as novels or detective stories. I asked the 
librarian whether the Committee was free to receive gifts of books. He 
replied in the affirmative, but I was informed later that the activities of 
the club were controlled by a European official. The only book about 
India was one relating to the Everest expedition. The capacity of the hall, 
which also served as an auditorium, was enormous. But no use had 
been made of this hall apart from lending it occasionally to the Kenya 
United Club. No play had been written in Swahili, nor any effort made 
to translate one from English. 
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Bartella, Timms, Timothy and Harrison were among the local 
Africans we were advised to meet by our young friend, Pandya Jr. Timo- 
thy was out of station at the time. We met the others separately. Harrison, 
being a civil servant, was reticent at first, but opened up later. They 
were all bitterly critical of the education policy. There was no inten- 
tion whatsoever, they contended, of providing higher education and the 
government discouraged students from going abroad for study. Those 
like Harrison, for example, who had the good fortune of getting away 
were kept under constant watch. They were Christians but had no admira- 
tion for the missionaries, whose bias for religious teaching at the expense 
of history, geography and science, curbed their natural urge for know- 
ledge. They regarded the government’s policy to encourage tribal practices 
with suspicion and pointed out some of their disastrous results. One of 
the examples cited related to a family of three brothers of whom one 
came into the fold of Islam under the influence of an Arab, the second 
. retained his tribal life and lived in the reserve, while the third turned 
Christian in order to get elementary education in a mission school. 
When the three families came to live together there was utter confusion in 

the village. 


We were told that 45 per cent of the people were news-minded. 
They either read or had news in Swahili read to them. Their own verna 
cular newspaper, the mouth-piece of the Coast African Association, ran 
for two years and then went out of circulation for want of funds. The 
Arabs brought out a weekly journal and the missionaries had their own 
news-sheet called Rafiki ya Mutu which was published regularly. Africans 
did not consider that any of them serveda useful purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing discouragement from the government they were confident that staff 
would be available if enough funds could be raised for starting a news- 
paper. We learnt from them that a student had been sent to India from 
Teita in Kenya for further studies and that the people would be watching 
his career with interest. 


Away from the imposing Aga Khan Nursing Home, the Khoja 
Mosque and various other stately buildings, in a lane winding its way 
into a closely knit bustee is a library and reading-room for the Ismaili 
Khoja community. We found alone young man poring over one of 
the many newspapers spread on a long table. He was probably the libra- 
rian, because he said with a certain amount of authority that we could 
inspect the book-shelves. We did not see the Gujarati section, but apparen- 
tly there had been no additionto the English section for many years. 
There was no discernible standard in the selection of books either, 


_A short walk down the lane brought us to an overcrowded and 
squalid alley in which Indians, Arabs and a mixed race lived in utter 
poverty. A number of children hung about listlessly, having nothing 
particular to do. Curiously, the Indians here included a considerabel 
number of Khojas and Borahs to whom belonged most of the wealth in the 
country. 


Turning round towards the fort we came upon a notice-board of the 
Social Service League. An Indian doctor, apparently over-worked, 
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found the time to give us some information about the organisation and 
the benefits the poorer section of the people derived fromit. According 
to him, ailing Africans who came for succour were given two doses of 
medicine free and charged 2 sh. for an ordinary injection. Indians and 
Arabs paid a nominal charge. He admitted candidly that they hardly 
touched the fringe of the problem facing them. Venereal diseases, 
brought by the Portuguese, were mostcommon. Tuberculosis was ano- 
ther scourge afflicting the poor in ever increasing numbers. He did not 
see any purposeful approach in tackling the problems and blamed the 
government and the wealthy Indian merchants for their apathy. They 
took no interest other than doling out some money. He deplored that 
the Indians were forming splinter groups on a community basis. Indeed, 
all efforts for co-ordination had to be given up since the birth of 
Pakistan. 


We were unable to meet the well-known Indian leader, A.B. Patel, . 
but R.B. Pandya gave us some information about the journal published 
by him. He appeared to be a successful business man rather than an 
idealist. He was confident that there would be no challenge from the 
Africans in any competitive field for the next 50 years and that the 
Indians would be well-advised to invest more capital in the country. 
There was scope for heavy investment and promise of adequate returns. 
“After all,” he argued, “the money has been earned from the country.” 
According to him, the Indians’ natural partners in business were the 
Europeans and efforts should be made to build up a relationship with 
them leading to mutual benefit. “Tanganyika,” he said, “should provide 
ample opportunities for the enterprising Indian capitalists for exclusive 
development.” His planter friend, the Thakur of Arusha, who was visit- 
ing him at the time, agreed that advantage could be taken of the absence 
of racial discrimination in the former German colony. 


Pandya was bitter because the Indian Muslims in Kenya’s coastal 
region were trying to form some sort of pan-Islamic union. We were 
told that the Khojas were sitting on the fence, but regarded themselves 
as Pakistanis. He was afraid that if any hostility broke out in the Indian 
sub-continent it would spell disaster for the Indian community in East 
Africa as a whole. 


The new European hospital, located ona cliff overlooking the sea, 
excited the envy of the coloured residents of the town, some of whom 
were wealthy enough to buy up the place. The site of the hospital and 
‘the winding pathway from the lighthouse to the old Portuguese fort with 
the Governor’s residence in the foreground provided an enthralling sight. 
I was told that much of the land adjoining the Bombasoi bridge had been 
bought up by the Europeans and some of the plots had changed hands 
from Indians who thought more in terms of profit than good living. 


A visit to Taveta and from there to the foot of Mount Kilimanjaro 
was on the card. I wanted to see a mining concern in action and requisi- 
tioned the help of a Gujarati station master to obtain permission to do so. 
The interesting features I noted were : 
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1. The water-table in the whole area was going down rapidly 
indicating the possibility of another Sahara being formed; 2. The majo- 
rity of the labour force engaged in mining came from the distant Nyanza 
province. Farson commented in his book “Last Chance in Africa” that, 
although Nyanza produced the best grain in Kenya, the people were 
forced to remain in a semi-starved condition by the machinations of the 
Maize and Produce Control.on the advice ofthe Kenya (white) Farmers’ 
Association; 3. All labour supervisers were Italians, probably former 
war prisoners, and the English manager conversed with them in Swahili. 
To hear white men addressing one another in Swahili was an unforgettable 
experience; 4. A rotary kiln calcining Kyanite (an aluminium silicate 
refractory rock) was an expensive contribution from American buyers 
against goods to be delivered. 


The following morning we called at the Indian Embassy to pay our 
respects to the High Commissioner, Appa B. Pant. We related to him 
what we had seen, heard and felt on board the ship and at Mombasa and 
informed him that we were more interested in meeting people who were 
contributing to the change we were seeing all around us than in sight- 
seeing. I had, of course, introduced myself earlier informing him that I 
knew the country and its language. He said he would like to take 
advantage of our stay and help us meet African leaders so that we could 
make an assessment of our own. He added that a movement for starting 
their own schools spreading education and building their own churches, 
ignoring the white missionaries, originated in Ghana and caught on in 
other parts of Africa like wild fire. No amount of opposition could stop 
it. He was concerned with the part the Indians were going to play 
though he conceded that they were by and large insular. Blinded as they 
were by self-interest, there were exceptions among them and he would like 
us tc meet them too. 


Chanan Singh was then General Secretary of the East African 
Indian National Congress. I met him for the first time on this visit to 
Nairobi. JI also met Maini, the Indian Mayor of Kampala, and Nazareth, 
the newly elected President of the Congress, at a party given by Shahane, 
an officer, at his residence. C. B. Madan, a prominent young Indian 
lawyer, who was a member of Kenya’s Legislative Council, drove us to 
Karatina, at the foot of Mount Kenya. 


Some young journalists, who must remain un-named, gave usa 
complete picture of the race relations in the country. It was from them 
that we heard of Makhan Singh, a trade union leader, who had begun a 
struggle which concerned Asians and Africans equally. It was not merely 
an expression of their resentment against European high-handedness, but 
a joint fight for higher wages and reasonable benefits. This spelt danger 
for the Administration, Indian capitalists and European planters. 
Makhan Singh was hounded out and detained in India by an obliging 
government until the latter got its independence. He returned to Kenya in 
August 1948 and reorganised the East African Labour Trade Union, 
incorporating sweetmeat sellers, shoe-makers, printers, transport and allied 
workers, watchmen, tailors and garment-makers. He then turned his 
attention to Mombasa and formed the Dock Workers’ Union, the Coast 
African Federation, and the East African Workers’ Federation. We were 
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not able to meet Makhan Singh because he had been arrested a few 
months earlier. We were told that the African colleagues of Makhan 
Singh, such as Frederick Kubai and Chege Kipachia, were treated no less 
severely. Others ene in a strike following Makhan Singh’s arrest 
were jailed. 


During our stay at Mombasa and Nairobi the movement had 
apparently gone under for want of leadership and European planters 
were satisfied that the government was determined, and also able, to 
crush it. What they did not visualise was that the Indians and Africans 
would ever meet on a common political platform, forging a common 
struggle. This was unthinkable because, whatever lip sympathy the 
Indians might have paid in the past to the Africans they did not indicate 
any willingness to merge their interests with those of the Africans. Far 
from it. All they did was to press for an increase in their own represen- 
tation in the legislative body. 


We were told that Appa Pant was responsible for organising a meet- 
ing at the Kaloleni Hall at Nairobi where Africans and Indians met on a 
joint platform to declare a common policy on the constitutional proposals 
for Tanganyika. The white people asa whole flared up, although it was 
admitted that the former German colony was not suitable for European 
colonisation from the climatic point of view. It may be recalled that a 
proposal was made in Great Britain shortly after the conclusion of World 
War I to transfer the mandate for governing the colony to British India. 
This was to be a sop for the sacrifices it had made in the war. The 
white settlers of Kenya took up arms to fight the government and openly 
threatened to kidnap the governor. The proposal, which did not even 
take the shape of a plan, was immediately abandoned. This time all 
sections of the white people were upset by the suggestion for granting 
greater representation to Africans and Asians inthe government ofa 
neighbouring country. The administrators were prospective settlers and 
shared this alarm. The missionaries were opposed to greater autonomy, 
particularly because their docile converts were showing signs of rebellion. 
Therefore, there was unanimity in the opposition to and the demand for 
the removal of the High Commissioner for India. 


When I met Appa Pant after our first round of meetings with the 
Indian leaders, he brushed aside my comments about their self-interest 
and refusal to take the African unrest seriously and advised us to meet as 
many Africans as possible. He cautioned us that unless we were forth- 
right there would probably be no response whatsoever. Above all, we 
must refrain from brandishing our sympathy. We must bear in mind 
that, like our Ramakrishna, some of the village elders could reach the 
core of truth with perfect ease. He mentioned how he was taken aback 
on his first meeting with Peter Koinange’s father, who had had no formal 
education, from whom he learnt a good many home-truths. 


Armed with his advice and a few letters of introduction we met a 
number of people. We took care to see that no local Indian accompanied 
us and in some cases we had to promise not to disclose any names. The 
response was invariably cautious at first and was mainly confined to 
complaints about land and education. However, when we spoke about 
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war-torn Europe and a radical change in the outlook of the people, they 
evinced some interest and spoke more freely. We were told that the 
Africans were grateful to the Indian High Commissioner and through 
him .to our Prime Minister for the opportunity given to their young ‘men 
for advanced studies in India. They were being offered scholarships to 
goto the United Kingdom, but preferred sending their boys to India 
because it was more profitable to see a country rise from stagnation. 


We were advised to avoid a stance of preaching in conversing with 
village elders. It was not easy to draw out anyone without appearing 
knowledgeable and we met our first old man with a certain amount of 
trepidation. There was an interpreter and as usual our quarry looked 
blandly impassive. When we mentioned that we had been asked by Pant 
to go around and meet the people, his face lit up and he asked us 
pointedly what we had seen in Europe. We said war devastation and a 
great longing for peace. We also said that there was a sort of vacuum 
in the spiritual life of the people, causing some of the rich men to kill 
themselves. The old man smiled drily and asked what were the good 
things we had seen. We readily mentioned the picture galleries. Some 
of the pictures, we said, were so inspiring that they seemed to have had 
a divine touch. “Who were the patrons of these artists?’ was the most 
unexpected question we had to answer. The comment on our answer 
was more surprising. “Yes, of course the rich, and the rich church. 
These were the treasures to show offto each other. The poor had the 
pulpits to be spoken to. The rich and the poor do not have a common 
culture to share. When, in times of stress, or under orders, the good 
padre contradicts himself, the lay people do not know where to go. This 
is the difference we see between their people and your people in India. 
In your country culture has permeated among the people in sucha 
manner that a king, a sage, a sweeper, an un-read village woman—all 
have the same emotional reaction. Ina village dramatic show, I am told, 
everyone cries or laughs at the same time. In our tribal life we see to it 
that our community thinking does not become compartmentalised. We do 
not understand the Europeans.” 


At a reception given to Peter Koinange during his visit to India in 
1949, our Prime Minister had made it clear that the Government of India 
did not want Indians to acquire any special rights and privileges in Africa 
which would come in the way of the people of Africa. The impact made 
on the minds ofthe Africans by this declaration was unfortunately not 
properly appreciated by some of the Indians we met. Inthe presidential 
address at the East African Indian Congress delivered in 1950, it was 
ruefully pointed out that whereas the Government was spending £109 on 
each European child annually, the amount spent for the education of an 
Indian child was only £16. No mention whatsoever was made of the 
spending on African education. 


The Africans were reticent in expressing opinions about the Indian 
colonists, but anyone could see that, viewed as a whole, the Indians in 
Kenya, who owned 66 per cent of all plots in the townships (except 
Mombasa) and 90 percent of the plots in the trading centres of the 
native areas as well as in the shopping districts of the exclusive European 
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Highlands (figures taken from Negley Farson’s “The Last Chance in 
Africa”) are almost completely apolitica] and self-centred. 


To revert to my comments about the Indians, there was at least a 
semblance of unity in my younger days. In a quarter of a century I found 
the population and wealth had increased a great many times and the 
community torn into unseemly segments. Apart from the communal 
schism created by the division of India, splinter groups had been formed 
in communities belonging to the same religion. For example, a section 
of the Gujaratis, led by a certain thick-skinned and shrewd politician, 
pressed for a different medium of education for the Indian schools against 
the recommendations of the Indian National Congress and the Educa- 
tion Department. The Punjabi Hindus and the majority of the Gujarati- 
speaking people did not want this to happen, but some people higher 
upin the administration succeeded in driving a wedge between them. 
There were a few agents of fanatical sectarian religious bodies in India 
openly advocating schism. One Sarkar, a Bengali, harangued us on the 
necessity of organising Hindu society on military lines and sprung upon 
us several copies of a cyclostyled news-sheet called Hindu Samachar. It 
condemned the efforts of the Congress in India to improve race relations 
and suggested making it too hot for the High Commissioner to function. 
There were also adverse comments on the Africans’ political activities. 


Our sojourn in Uganda proved more useful for an objective 
study of the political situation there. The people we met were 
open-minded and willing to discuss race relations without bitter- 
ness. The tension we felt in Kenya was not there mainly because, 
I think, European interest was not predominant. There was very 
little white settlement, not so much because of climate, but because 
it was not easy to force the peasants to work on the plantations. 
They were able to market their own produce and could not have been 
turned into day labourers without difficulty. The Indians preferred to 
trade and make the middleman’s profit. They had no quarrel with the 
natives and remained content so long as their representation in the 
Legislative Council of the Protectorate government remained on a par 
with the Europeans. The Buganda leaders were more concerned with the 
Bataka movement, centred around the Kabaka (ruler), Katikiro (Prime 
Minister) and the Lukiko (Parliament). The party had been banned after 
some rioting in Kampala shortly before our arrival. The agitation 
originated from farmers and small traders claiming increased representa- 
tion in the Lukiko, dominated by the well entrenched and better educated 
chiefs. Non-Africans were not concerned with this conflict. In fact, the 
Government of Great Britain had already made a categorical statement, 
through the governor, to the effect that Uganda would not be developed 
as a country of non-African farming. 


Our host, I. V. Patel, who had made a fortune in the country, was 
held in respect by both Africans and Indians. The first African we met 
in Uganda was S. W. Kulubiya, a noble man, who had a son studying in 
St. Stephen’s College in Delhi. We were impressed by the tall sage- 
like Buganda gentleman. He wore a jacket over a long flowing white 
robe and looked taller than he actually was. He extended his large hands 
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towards us and ushered us into a well-furnished room. His ee aad 
admiration for our High Commissioner was the main burden’ of informa- 
tion he imparted to us that day, but we promised to meet again, 


Our old friend, S. L. Markanday, was practising as a dental surgeon 
at Kampala and had patients of all colours. We found him remarkably 
well-informed about the dissimilar race problems of the three sections of 
East Africa. Besides, he was himselfan excellent raconteur. We were 
both born and bred in Nairobi and had seen the place grow from an- 
early stage. The pictures of various colourful tribal peoples marching 
up the only main road of Nairobi for holding a baraza (conference) with 
the administrators were vividly present in our minds: proud and fearless 
men, Clad in greased and ochre-painted animal skins, adorning themselves 
with ornaments and bearing arms. We could identify the tribes from the 
way they dressed their hair, from what they wore and, above all, from 
the way they walked. Their distinctive carriage, we agreed with regret, had 
been lost in a medley of European clothes. Weowere not sure whether 
the clothes alone give the urbanised people of Kenya a dismal look today. 
Their natural buoyancy appeared to have been the first victim of the 
civilising influence which had engulfed them. 


Markanday warned us, and this was confirmed by two Indian lead- 
ers, M.M. Patel and Metha, whom we subsequently met, that it would be 
difficult for us to draw out the people living in Uganda, because they did 
not want to get involved in anything happening in Kenya. Indeed, we 
found Buganda journalists suspicious and hesitant when we first ‘met 
them but they soon felt we were not interested in the idea of federating 
their country with Kenya and Tanganyika and disclosed what was in 
their mind. They were careful in avoiding mention of the Bataka 
movement, but stated hopefully that the pressure applied by the 
British authorities to keep the chiefs well entrenched in the Lukiko would 
eventually fail. They mentioned that the small farmers and traders were 
determined to assert their right to determine the educational and econo- 
mic progress of the country. They observed politely that with cheap 
energy flowing from the Owen Falls dam and a rapid growth of co- 
operatives, it would be possible to check the domination of Indians in 
commerce and industry. There was no bitterness in their approach. 
They took it for granted that our High Commissioner, for whose wisdom 
they had the greatest regard, would be able to persuade Indian indus- 
trialists to offer cooperation where needed. 


Our acquaintance with Kulubya led to a lasting friendship and we 
had his son in the family on our return to India. Several places in rural 
Bengal and Orissa reminded him of his homeland so strongly that tears 
welled up in his eyes. The Bagandas are a home-loving indolent people 
like the Bengalis. I do not know whether the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation is enervating, or it is their food habits which made them appear 
mellow and easy-going. 


My uncle, Raman Mitra of Panihati in West Bengal, was in the 
first party of rail-road builders sent out from India in 1896. He wasa 
Station Master at the time but, after the first spell of three years and 
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home leave, went back to East Africa as a Post Master. Whatever may 
have been his calling, he became better known as a big-game hunter. 
While this uncle of mine was posted at Namasagali, on Lake Kioga in 
Uganda, my aunt was taken iliand died in Kampala. The mourners in- 
cluded one: Hamishi, a Baganda youth brought up by them with loving 
care. This’child had visited India twice for long spells and learnt to speak 
Bengali like a native. He died heart-broken shortly after my aunt passed 
away. After his bereavement my uncle decided to give up his job and 
buy land for farming on the west coast of Lake Victoria, Nyanza, for 
growing coffee and cotton. Heinformed us a few years later that he had 
married the daughter of a Baganda nobleman. We now hear their chil- 
dren are holding important positions in society and retain their father’s 
surname. 


Gambia—Independence and after 


S. C. UKRPABI 


WHEN the British West African territories began to drop off, like ripe 

plums, from the Imperial tree to which they were attached, the 
question which exercised men’s mind was no longer whether Gambia would 
ever become independent, like the other English-speaking West African 
countries, but when it would become a self-governing and’ sovereign 
state. The least known of all the English-speaking West African countries, 
Gambia has been described often in less charitable language by several 
writers. Some call it “that geographically ridiculuous territory carved out 
of Senegal, 14 miles wide along 300 miles of river’.+ Others described it 
as “small and unimportant’? or as “small, little known, and fated to 
remain a non-influencial curiosity piece among the new nations of Africa” 
Yet others dismiss it as merely “ʻa geographical absurdity”. While these 
statements in many ways aptly describe Gambia and while, asin the case 
of other African countries, the country is regarded as an artificial creation, 
yet the tendency has been to overlook its variety of peoples and traditions 
and its unique history which in many ways contrasts sharply with the 
traditions and the history of the other Anglo-phone West African coun- 
tries. 


One would imagine that those who castigate the European powers 
for creating non-viable territorial units in Africa would hold up Gambia 
as a shining example of a protectorate created in the 19th century — 
for the administrative and political convenience of an imperial power 
rather than for the convenience of the governed. On the other hand, 
those who continue to advocate a political union of African states 
will often point at Gambia as a country that can hardly survive as an 
independent nation in the present-day Politics of power blocs and greater 
territorial unity. 


Gambia, which became independent on February 18, 1965, has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles and a population of 320,000. It became 
Africa’s 36th independent state and the 21st member of the Commonwealth. 
Its independence ended over 300 years of British rule. The country was 
. thus, until independence, Britain’s oldest and last West African colony. 
But the attainment of independence can be regarded as a milestone in the 
political, social and economic history of the country. Its pre-independence 
history shows several peculiarities which not only go a long way 
to explain why nationalism was slow to develop in Gambia but also 
account for the problems which the country inherited at the time of 
independence. 
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Gambia, whose peculiarly fashioned boundaries hug the river from 
which it has taken its name, was carved out of the much larger body of 
Senegal in the 19th century. British policy at that time (and even as far 
back as 1783, at the treaty of Versailles which reserved the river Gambia 
for Great Britain) appeared to be to exclude the French from exercising 
any political control in the navigable stretch of the river. Efforts were 
made in the 19th century by Great Britain and France to settle the future 
of Senegal and Gambia provided the former was offered territorial com- 
pensation elsewhere. At one time when the British Government thought 
that Gambia was becoming too expensive to administer, while its trade 
was on the decline, efforts were made to sell the territory to France‘. 
When as a result of the 1889 Anglo-French agreement delimiting the 
boundaries of Gambia and Senegal, the former was cut off from its 
hinterland, the boundaries which were drawn were regarded as merely 
temporary until Gambia could be exchanged for a French territory in 
another part of the world. But these efforts to restore Gambia to Senegal 
by a judicious barter foundered not only on Anglo-French mistrust but 
also on the historic appeal of Gambia as the first British colony in Africa 
which had maintained its association with Britain going back to the time 
of Elizabeth I. The result of this has been that the boundaries which 
were drawn in 1889 have, by default, remained the national frontiers of 
Gambia today. Moreover, as a result of the uncertainty about the future 
of the country, a major portion of the international frontier has yet to be 
delimited. When the convention of 1889 was concluded it was stated that 
the far eastern lines were to be drawn on a radius from the upper village 
of Yarbutenda, but in actual practice this part of the boundary has been 
difficult to delimit and subsequent discussions failed to resolve the issue®, 


From the 1890’s when the British government began to extend its 
authority to the hinterland there were few military clashes (except for the 
Gambia Expedition of 1901 which resulted from the death of Com-- 
missioners Sitwell and Silva, with some of their escorts, in Sankandi)® of 
a minor order during this period, a state of affairs which contrasts 
sharply with the many sanguinary struggles which occurred in the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone, when Great Britain sought to con- 
solidate its authority in these territories. Moreover the levying of 
tax by the Colonial Government—a true test of its ability to 
exercise its authority—-which usually provoked resentment among 
the indigenous population in the other British West African 
colonies and-.which often led to war’? had the opposite effect in Gambia. 
For the willingness of the inhabitants to pay the ‘Yard’ Tax of ish. a hut 
imposed by the Ordinance of March 1895 even amazed the Administrator 
of the colony’. Similarly, Gambia was the only British colony on the 
West Coast which did not require the maintenance and use of a large mili- ` 
try force to uphold the authority of the colonial government. The only ` 
police force established in the territory was concentrated in the colony 
and in February 1895, the detachment of the West India Regiment which 
had been stationed in Bathurst since July 1891 was withdrawn. Indeed 
such was the peaceful condition of the territory that, during the dis- 
cussions of the Inter-Department Committee on the forces to be estab- 
lished in the West African colonies in 1889, no recommendation was 
made with regard to the establishment of any military force in Gambia® 
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and, in the late 1890’s, the administrator of Gambia considered that the 
country was much quieter “without the presence of soldiery”’. 


In an attempt to establish a system of indirect rule, brought about 
mainly by lack of funds and personnel for efficient administration, the 
Protectorate was divided into a number of districts which were placed 
under the control of Travelling Commissioners appointed to oversee the 
administration of the districts!®, But in the following decades the work- 
ing of indirect rule was empirical and conformed to no set pattern. 
However, in 1933, the reorganisation of indirect rule was based on the 
principles embodied in the Native Authority Law of Tanganyika“. But 
the unusual degree of ethnic intermixture, brought about by past internal 
conflicts and the constant process of infiltration across the Gambia River, 
created unfavourable conditions for the normal operation of the Native 
Authority system. For instance, neither the four administrative divisions 
of the Protectorate nor the 35 districts into which they were divided 
corresponded to ethnic or clan boundaries. Besides, in many places the 
line of hereditary rulers had disappeared and the colonial government had 
to appoint, sometimes with much difficulty, new men to the posts. 


With the end of World War IT and the emergence of a new British 
line of action on the political future of its colonies, there were consti- 
tutional developments in Gambia which, while leading inexorably towards 
internal self-government, did not in the early fifties envisage any 
sovereignty for the territory. The constitutions of 1947, 1951 and 1954 
introduced an official majority in the legislature, increased the elective 
element, introduced a ministerial system and made it possible for some 
indigenous elected Gambians from the Protectorate to be appointed as 
members of the Government. Internal self-government was achieved on 
October 3, 1963, to be followed by full independence less than two years 
later. 


Political development in Gambia in the 1960’s has also shown 
marked characteristics. Although the country is predominantly 
Muslim yet Islam has not affected politics in the same way as it has, 
for instance, in Egypt and the Sudan, where religion has played a 
major part in the evolution of political parties with the ruling parties 
drawing tremendous support from the Muslim community. The Muslim 
Congress, established in Gambia in January 1952, failed to gain wide 
support from Muslims, whilst the United Party and the Progressive 
People’s Party, although led by Christians, were very successful at the 
elections from the time they were established. Several reasons account 
for this state of affairs. The popularity of a political leader and his 
ability to influence the masses have been more important considerations 
. in Gambian politics than his religious affiliation; moreover, the working 
`- of the extended family system was such that it over-rode religious differen- 
ces. Thus an influential figure within the extended family complex could 
change his religion without impairing his prestige or popularity. Perhaps 
the most significant issue has been that Gambian Muslims were not tied 
to any outside pan-Islamic movement which “equates Islam with political 
goals?1?, . 


Besides, until the 1960’s, ethnic rivalry appeared not to have been 
an important factor in the political development of the country. 
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It is true to say that the boundaries of Gambia cut through areas of 
several major tribes, yet no serious international complication arose as 
a result of this since the inhabitants on either side of the frontier had 
carried on as before with little regard for the niceties of non-violation of 
the other state’s territorial integrity. Although indirect rule, which had 
at its centre the fostering of a tribal identity, had been established during 
the early years of the protectorate, yet as a result of “‘tribal localisation” 
there were few ways in which tribal differences could be manifested. The 
resurgence of tribalism in recent years has been the result of the lateness 
of Gambian political development, in addition to the fact that Islam, 


long established in the country, had given the people a sense of common 
identity. 


But tribalism now exacerbates Gambian politics and has remained 
one of the problems inherited from the pre-independence period. Prior 
to 1960 the colony was the centre of politics and successful politicians up 
till then had been the Wolofs. After 1960 the political centre of gravity ` 
shifted to the more populous protectorate where the less educated, but 
the largest tribal group—the Mandigos—are located. In addition to the 
Jolas, Seres and Fulas, the Mandigos have resented the predominance of 
the more educated Wolofs both in the civil service and in the political 
field and have therefore appealed to tribal allegiance in order to wrest 
political control from them. — 


Now that Gambia has existed as an independent state for more than 
five years, it is the right moment to take stock of what the country has 
achieved during this period and what efforts it has made to solve its 


recurrent internal problems, its overdependence on one export crop and its 
role in international affairs. 


Even before independence, the People’s Progressive Party was 
plagued with the outcome of the elections of 1962 which brought it to 
power. The elections of May 1962 were based on the electoral register 
drawn up in 1961, after a House of Representatives decision to replace 
the defective register compiled in 1959. But the election was questioned 
by the United Party which lost its majority at the polls. The issue was 
brought before the West African Court ‘of Appeal which ruled in 
March 1963 that the register was invalid. This ruling raised consti- 
tutional issues of a grave nature and cast doubts on the whole outcome 
of the elections. The reaction of the government of David Jawara, the 
Prime Minister, was to declare retrospectively the eléctoral register valid, 
by an order-in-Council®. As a way of healing the breach brought about 
by this controversy and, in order to ensure a smooth transition to indepen- 
dence, the PPP and the opposition United Party agreed in 1964 to form 
a coalition government. They stated that their action was guided by the 
best interests of the Gambian people and that this step was being taken - 


to further their declared aims of political stability and unity of 
purpose #4, 


In March 1965, the Prime Minister announced the formation of a 
coalition government. E.D. Njie, deputy leader of the opposition party, 
was appointed Minister of Health. But the differences between the PPP 
and the UP were too deep to bring about a lasting reconciliation between 
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them. Three months later, the ruling PPP ended the parliamentary 
coalition and declared vacant the Ministry of Health portfolio held by 
Njie. Bathurst, the capital, remained the stronghold of the opposition 
United Party and the Congress Party. The leftist Congress Party leader, 
Garba-Jahumpa, was very virulent in his criticism of the PPP. He 
accused the government party of nepotism, mismanagement of the 
country’s economy, subordinating Gambian interests to those of Senegal 
and of “imprudent tribalism” in that the government was doing its best 
to “Mandinkanise” the country. These accusations indicated that a wide 
gulf existed between the government and the opposition on such issues as 
the economic development of the country, the future relationship between 
Gambia and Senegal and what foreign policy the country should pursue. 
They also show that an independent Gambia is plagued with such 
problems as ethnic rivalry, and an equitable distribution of amenities 
which have aggravated the issue of nation-building. 


After the May 1966 election, the PPP was returned to power with a 
majority of 16 seats. Out of the 32 seats in the House of Representatives it 
won 24, an increase of six seats over its 1962 record, while the opposition 
alliance parties won eight seats, including all the seats in the capital which 
were reduced from five to three. But Gambia has shown a unique 
feature in its constitutional development. It has been the only English- 
speaking country in West Africa where a referendum for a change from 
constitutional monarchy to republican status failed to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority. This trend is all the more astonishing 
when one considers the fact that such occasions have been, in other 
independent African countries, charged with emotion and have been the 
occasion for Africans to demonstrate their independence of action and to 
cast off this remaining political link with their colonial past. In June 1965 
the Gambian House of Representatives unanimously adopted a resolution 
that Gambia should become a republic within the British Commonwealth 
on February 18, 1966, the first anniversary of its independence. This 
decision was subjected to a referendum which in November 1965 failed to 
Win the necessary majority vote. This failure was attributed mainly to 
the concentrated votes which opposition party supporters cast against the 
republican idea. Its failure was regarded as particularly embarrassing to 
the party in power and this was why the PPP felt relieved after its victory in 
the general election of June 1966. In an interview he gave to the Senegalese 
Press Agency, Sir Dauda Jawara declared that he would not attempt to 
reintroduce the issue of a republican constitution in the next five years?’ 
and in this way removed, for the time being, the main bone of political 
contention between the parties. 


But the issue of a republican status for Gambia has been interpreted 
in various ways. Sections of the Senegalese Government preferred 
Gambia remaining a monarchy because they feared that a republican 
constitution would have consolidated Gambia as an independent state and 
thus jeopardise the planned political union of the two countries. But Sir 
Dauda Jawara has argued that the republican status would facilitate an 
eventual merger with Senegal. In the referendum on the republican 
constitution held throughout the country between April 20 and 23, 
1970, the Government secured the necessary two-thirds majority even 
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though the capital, Bathurst, the stronghold of the opposition, voted 
solidly against it. At the end ‘of April, Sir Dauda Jawara was sworn in 
as President of the new Republic of Gambia. After the swearing-in 
ceremony President Jawara declared that Gambia was now “an indepen- 
dent sovereign republic whose constitution embodies the high principles of 
democratic government and guarantees all civil liberties and fundamental 
human rights to every Gambian citizen.’** It is still to be seen whether 
the new status of Gambia will facilitate its political merger with Senegal 
or have the opposite effect. 


But the economic problems of independent Gambia have proved 
difficult to solve. The country owes its present economic plight partly to 
the decision of the British Government to accept the boundary solution of 
1889 and partly to its vacillation about the political future of the country, 
which had made Gambia, comprising “a narrow strip of swamp and 
forest land,’ an uneconomic proposition. The country relies mainly on 
the export of groundnuts introduced as a crop about 1830.2% Groundnuts 
form 90% of the country’s exports, and the prospects of its ever becoming 
self-supporting on this export commodity seem slim. The annual 
government expenditure of about £2,500,000 would have been increased 
considerably if the country had decided to appoint diplomatic 
representatives to many countries. This fact was recognised at indepen- 
dence when only three overseas missions were appointed to London, 
Dakar and the United Nations?!. In 1959, the value of groundnut 
exports, mainly to Britain, amounted to about £2% million while other 
exports brought in less than £500,000 and in spite of increased production 
in the past few years the. government export earnings have shown little 
increase mainly because of price fluctuations in the international market. 
Nor did the country until recently have any industry worth the name. “Pi- 
cture to yourselves”, declared Sir Rex Niven, “a country where a length of 
gaily printed cloth, a galvanised bucket, a spare for your bicycle, a packet 
of pins, a piece of paper, a bit of wire, and hundreds of other things in 
everyday use, are allimported. Ifthe people do not sell their crops they 
cannot buy. Similarly the Government cannot buy drugs for the hospitals, 
books for the schools, petrol for the vehicles and all the rest except 
as imports,” 


Since Gambia is mainly an agricultural country and since 90% of 
its population are peasant farmers one would have thought that its future 
lies in the diversification of its agricultural economy and in the more 
efficient growth of groundnuts for greater productivity rather than on the 
establishment of complex industries. But the diversification of an agri- 
cultural economy is always double-edged and, what is more, requires 
capital and know-how to put it into effect. This means that Gambia will 
grow such crops as cotton, sisal, citrus, and tobacco—crops already being 
produced by other territories. These territories could react to this threat 
to their economies by growing groundnuts which will result in lower 
prices and aggravate the economic condition of Gambia. Moreover since 
the country possesses neither the capital required for agricultural expansion, 
nor the expertise, such capital will have to come from outside and very 
few people are anxious to invest in an area considered economically 
unviable. The future state of affairs in African countries often defies 
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prediction but in the foreseeable future it will take a lot of convincing 
arguments .to induce outsiders to invest on the large scale necessary to 
turn Gambia into a self-supporting unit. 


But the most immediate economic problem after independence was 
that of recurrent budget deficits which was the theme of talks between 
Jawara and the British Government, In February 1965 Britain agreed to 
continue to provide economic aid to Gambia. The offer included $2,240,000 
a year in support of the economic development plan which ended in 1967, 
a budgetary assistance of $2,086,000 for the first 18 months after indepen- 
dence followed by another grant of $1,008,000 for the following year. In 
addition the British government guaranteed $1,120,000 for a local loans 
programme.” 


A development which can well revolutionise the Gambian economy 
is the proposed joint development of the Gambia river by Senegal and 
Gambia. The river, which has often been mentioned as the reason for the 
country’s existence, provides the only highway in the country—since most 
of the inhabitants live close to its banks—and can also serve as the main 
channel for exporting the produce of Senegal and Mali. The project envisa- 
ged not only a hydroelectric scheme but also construction of dams in the 
upper reaches of the river in Senegal which would conserve water for 
irrigating in the dry season about 100,000 acres which are arid at the 
moment. FAO experts studied the potential benefits of developing the entire 
Gambian basin late in 1963 and their proposals on irrigation, control of 
salinity and eventual hydroelectric development were submitted to the two 
governments. 


Then Gambian and Senegalese governments addressed a joint request 
to the UN Special Fund for funds to execute the project. But the Special 
Fund authorities considered as too ambitious the scale of feasibility 
studies contained in the request, and sent three consultants in December 
1965 to review with each government certain aspects of the assistance 
request. Later the consultants recommended a reduction in the score of 
the original joint request. 


Based on this recommendation the two governments addressed 
another request to the UN Special Fund for a preparatory assistance 
mission to work out the details of a revised request for agricultural and 
hydroelectric investigations. It was proposed that Senegal should con- 
tribute 55% of the cost of the revised project while Gambia 45%74. But 
even this contribution ratio gave rise to a controversy. Some Gambians 
argued that Senegal, because of its larger share of the contribution, was 
bound to demand a greater share of the accruing benefits. The long 
. delay in the implementation of the project, the shortage of necessary funds 
and the vacillation of the two governments have become characteristic of 
such joint ventures. 


However, the Government has done a lot to attract foreign aid and 
to diversify the country’s economy. During his visit to the US in 1965, 
the Prime Minister invited American business men to invest in his 
country which he said had a very favourable climate for investment. 
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«We would like to encourage new enterprises in our country,” the Prime 
Minister declared, “We should like to see more commercial manage- 
ment of those activities which because of lack of private enterprise have 
been taken by the government.’’5 He stressed that such areas as the 
fishing industry and the tourist industry were suitable for investment. 
Moreover his government was considering. the prospects of mining 
diamonds off the continental shelf. In‘ order to promote the tourist 
industry efforts were made to attract Europeans to the country. The 
visit of a group of Swedes in 1966 and 1970 was particularly success- 
ful. 


In December 1965 a British economic mission from the Ministry of 
Overseas Development arrived in Gambia to conduct a survey of the 
country’s economic situation and development prospects. This exercise 
was carried out in two stages involving in the first instance a preliminary 
study of the financial situation and development prospects, while at a 
‘later stage aspects of possible economic development were examined more 
closely. As a result of these studies another mission from the Ministry 
of Overseas Development was sent to Gambia towards the end of the 
year to advise the government on the development of the groundnuts 
industry with particular reference to its value as a source of export 
eatnings. The British Government also agreed in 1967 to grant financial 
aid to assist the Gambian Government in its 1967-1971 Development Pro- 
gramme. 


The first post-independence budget presented by the Finance 
‘Minister showed how serious the economic situation had become. 
According to him, the crucial problem was to search for means to increase 
revenue. Already such modest measures as reorganisation of the income 
tax department by a UN expert, and revision of the port charges had 
been taken but there were at the moment only three obvious ways of 
increasing the country’s revenue—an overall increase in import duties 
which might achieve a quick and possibly temporary addition to the 
revenue, a gradual increase in groundnut production, or introduction of 
new cash crops. He declared that the expected local revenue, including 
the British grant-in-aid, would be £2,335,980, which would not be adequate 
to meet an expenditure of $2,338,580." 


Sir Dauda Jawara’s review of Gambia’s first year of independence, 
apart from outlining the efforts the government had made to improve 
the economy, was also a pointer to the difficulties of attracting sufficient 
aid of the right quality. While addressing the House of Representatives, 
Sir Dauda declared. “Overseas bilateral aid for development has 
increased in substance, and in variety. As members are aware, by far the 
largest element in the finance available for Government development 
projects, and this situation is likely to continue, comes from British Deve- 
lopment Grants and Loans. The British aid is the basis of all major works 
of development which have been undertaken in the past year. In addition 
we have received a gift of 2,000 tons of fertiliser from West Germany, 
valued at about £40,000, and that government has also, as you know, 
presented us with a launch—the Mansa Kila Kuta III. The US is taking 
Close interest in our agricultural programme, and there is hope that 
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“support will be forthcoming for a three-year programme to expand our 
- mixed farming centres. The Netherlands has helped us with cash gifts 
which are being used to improve our Community Development Pro- 
gramme; Nigeria has promised to send us agricultural staff, over and 
above the gift of £10,000 in cash which they made at the time of indepen- 
dence. There is, however, a very real problem connected with external 
aid to this country, and that is the local costs involved in supplying 
counterpart arrangements for servicing experts and the schemes they help 
us to operate. It is therefore essential for the government to examine 
offers of aid in detail to ensure that the local costs involved are expended 
on those projects that are most vitalto our development. Our efforts 
to industrialise the country have made some progress and those of you 
who pass by Kanifing will have noticed two small bottling factories. We 
hope that it may be possible to attract outside help to develop our 
fisheries. Tourism, which in many countries can be regarded as an 
industry, shows promise, and in the last two months or so a considerable 
number of Scandinavian visitors have come to Gambia as a result of pro- 
motional activities by one of our leading commercial companies.’’’ 


Gambia’s foreign policy has been characterised by moderation and 
realism. Certainly its weak economy has meant that the country, even if 
it had so wished, could not adopt a flamboyant and aggressive foreign 
policy or aspire to the leadership of Africa. At independence, the Prime 
Minister stated that Gambia would align itself on the side of the “world 
peacefu] causes” and would maintain cooperation with Britain and other 
governments. This cooperation is absolutely necessary for the country’s 
economic survival. The degree of cooperation Gambia has maintained with 
other countries is shown by the number of governments which have given 

it economic assistance. 


A member of the Organisation of African Unity, Gambia has been 
quite active in African affairs. Shortly after independence the Prime 
Minister made’.official visits to Nigeria, Ghana and Sierra Leone. In 
Nigeria he announced at Kaduna that he had “returned to Islam” and 
was henceforth to be known as Malam Dauda Jawara. He called on 
African states to form regional federations based on geographical pro- 
mixity, as a prelude to African unity. At the extraordinary meeting of 
the OAU Council of Ministers held in Lagos, in June 1965, to discuss 
the charges by Niger, the Ivory Coast and Upper Volta that Ghana’s 
sponsorship of subversive refugee groups should disqualify Accra as 
the site of the OAU heads of state conference which was due to take 
place in September, Gambia joined Nigeria, Ethiopia, Tunisia and Mali in 
sponsoring a resolution which was later approved by the Foreign 
Ministers. The resolution urged the OAU member states to attend the 
Accra: Conference since Ghana had agreed to expel undesirable refugees 

and had guaranteed the safety of visiting heads of state. 


The independent-minded attitude of the government was demon- 
strated when Gambia refused to break diplomatic relations with Britain 
following the OAU resolution on Rhodesia’s UDI. For reasons of 
expense ‘Gambia was not represented at the OAU meeting in Addis Ababa 
where the decision was taken but it made its: views quite clear on the 
matter. While it supported any moves aimed at putting an end to the 
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illegal regime in Rhodesia and establishing majority rule it failed to see, 
how these objectives could be achieved by severing relations with Britain 
at that stage. To do so, it stressed, would be to shut the door against ’ 
direct negotiations with the country which was still primarily responsible 
for the affairs of Rhodesia. Moreover, Gambia did not see how its 
withdrawing from the Commonwealth could hasten the solution to the 
problem. The Commonwealth, it argued, besides having an important 
role to play in present-day world politics, was also an effective instrument 
for bringing pressure to bear on member countries for the solution of 
problems of common concern.” 


Although Gambia is very pro-West, it agreed in 1965 to establish 
relations at ambassadorial level with the USSR and in the House of 
Representatives in 1967 the Prime Minister declared that his government 
was not opposed to the admission of Communist China to the UN as 
ae as this did not jeopardise the position of Nationalist China at the 

N. 


But the most immediate and pressing foreign policy problem has 
been the future political relationship between Gambia and Senegal. Many 
recognise that in the context of 20th century politics, Gambia, as a result 
of its size and economy, is an anachronism. It is therefore not surprising 
that since the forties this issue has exercised the minds of officials in the 
Colonial Office. One of the solutions suggested was a Malta-type settle- 
ment whereby Gambia would retain its internal self-government but 
would be tied to Britain in the major fields of defence, external affairs 
and currency. But while such a solution was acceptable to Malta it 
could hardly be entertained by the Gambians. For one thing, the 
political atmosphere in black Africa did not favour such a solution 
whilst many people in Gambia would hesitate to accept a political solution 
which would lay them open to the charge of being “imperialist 
stooges”. 


Another solution that has been canvassed in several quarters is the 
establishment of some form of association between Gambia and Senegal 
to be known as “Senegambia”. This name is not a dreamed up title to 
suit an ideal solution for Gambia had remained for 20 years asa 
British colony until the treaty of Versailles in 1783. Asa result of this 
treaty the area was once more broken up into British and French spheres 
of influence. Although efforts to reunify the area in the 19th century 
did not succeed the idea was not abandoned completely. In 1960, asa 
result of a request from the British Government (on behalf of Gambia) 
and the Government of Senegal, the UN Secretary-General appointed a 
team of experts to examine the legal, economic, and fiscal systems of 
Senegal and Gambia and to provide data which would enable the two 
governments to decide on the future relationship of their countries after 
Gambia became independent. 


There are many things which make such an association not only 
practicable but also imperative. The frontiers of Gambia cut through 
natural features and human settlements. Consequently, the same ethnic 
group, namely the Wolofs and the Mandigos, live in both countries. The 
same type of customs and family organisations are found on either side of 
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- “the border and there is unrestricted movement of people in these frontier 

. areas., Gambians go to Senegal to find jobs in towns, especially in Dakar, 

' * whilst Senegalese go to Bathurst to work. Islam predominates in both 
countries and agricultural activities centre round the production of 

` groundnuts, rice and cattle. If the unification of the two countries can 
be brought about this will also lead to an amalgamation of their services 
éspecially in external representation with the attendant savings in 
expenditure. The joint development of the Gambia river, which must await 

` a political decision by the two governments, has already been noted. 
For political reasons Senegal has been able to make adequate use of the 
river for the evacuation of its goods to and from the coast and has had 
to acquire costly railways to the sea, with ports at Dakar and St. Louis. 
A merger will also make it unnecessary for the frontiers to be maintained as 
barriers to trade and movement of goods and people. In many respects 
the two countries form one geographical unit, yet the existence of their 
frontiers has resulted in great economic disadvantages. Smuggling of 
goods from the low tariff Gambia into Senegal has continued over the 
years and has led to the guarding of the frontier to check it. The volume 
of smuggling was estimated at nearly $2,000,000 in the mid-sixties while 
the legitimate trade between the two countries at the same time was 
valued at $140,000.%° 


But if this unification or political association is to be effected several 
problems must be taken into consideration. Because Gambia and 
Senegal had been under two colonial systems, namely the British and the 
French, divergences have necessarily occurred in the fields of adminis- 
tration and economic and cultural development. The gap which used to 
exist in the forms of government in the two countries has been narrowed 
now that a republican form of government has been established in 
Gambia. But this in itself has not brought the anticipated union any 
nearer. 


In the field’ of economy and trade the two countries are tied to two 
different monetary zones— Senegal to the franc zone, and Gambia to the 
sterling-dollar. Senegal imports most of its goods from France whilst its 
groundnuts exports are sold to France at a subsidised rate. Moreover, 
Senegal is associated with the European Economic Community. On the 
other hand, Gambia, unlike Senegal, does not maintain any restrictive 
foreign trade policy but allows an open general licence from both the 
Commonwealth and other European and Asian countries. Consequently 
it is able to obtain its supplies from the cheapest sources in the world. 
This partly explains the disparity in the cost of living between the two 
countries. The UN Commission Report of June 1964 indicates that the 
cost of living-in urban areas (especially Dakar) in Senegal is between 

- 30% and 40% higher than that of comparable areas in Gambia, while 
other sources suggest it is even 50% higher. Senegalese civil servants 
receive higher wages than their counterparts in Gambia. To all these 
problems will be added those arising from differences in legal and edu- 
cational structures and usage, the problem of language and the integration 
of the civil services. 


Perhaps the greatest problem of all is to be found in the approach of 
both governments to the issue of unification or association. Senegal, 
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which is 19 times as large as Gambia, has 10 times as many people, has’. a ives 
little to lose in any association with its smaller neighbour. While it... 


recognises that Gambia should not be made to feel that it is being. 
gobbled up by its larger associate it favours a political integration of the - 


two countries with most of the power in the hands of a strong and centra- 
lised government. s» 


_ The attitude of the Gambian government and citizens towards a 
political association with Senegal has been characterised by caution. 
eases aaa of the public rejected it outright. In 1959 the Vanguard 
eclared: 


“If at this moment, a referendum was taken on this subject, the 
answer would be an emphatic ‘No’.......a union with any state or states 
would be to the disadvantage of this territory because being so small in 
size and population she would completely lose her identity. And further- 
more a union with the Federation of Mali which hopes to attain indepen- 
dence next year but within the French community would also have the 
added disadvantage of losing our British institutions with which we have 
been associated for so long.” 


In the early sixties, the opposition United Party criticised the whole 
scheme. “No form of union”, it argued, “with Senegal would solve the 
economic difficulties of Gambia or otherwise bring her any benefit; on the 
contrary, any form of union or transfer would only upset and generally 
retard the economic, educational and social development contemplated. 
The question whether Gambia can be viable is not relevant since she 
should be able to manage independence on her own as other small 
countries are doing.’’*4 The collapse, in 1960, of the Federation of Mali, 
which was Senegal’s first experiment in creating a union of African states, 
after independence, was regarded as a bad omen by many. Some warned 
against Gambia exchanging its British master for the Senegalese boss, 
while others felt that any association with Senegal, nd matter what the 
safeguards, would lead ultimately to the loss of Gambian identity. 


In 1963, the Gambian Students Union, in a petition to the 
government, declared that they “‘were not opposed to Gambia forming 
a union with any African state so long as that union was based on 
respect for one another’s sovereignty and serves the cause of African 
unity on the basis, as laid down by progressive leaders, of the OAU 
Charter.” Since 1962, the Gambian Government has been consistent 
in its declared objective that, in any union with Senegal, Gambia 
should be responsible for running -its own internal administration 
(including local government, the police, and the criminal service); that its 


civil and criminal law, educational and professional standards and ` 


qualifications should be maintained, and that it should be free to 


maintain its ties with Britain and the Commonwealth. 


The UN experts who looked into the question of the future 
relationship between the two countries took all these shades:of opinion 
into consideration while formulating their report. In this report, which 
was received by the two governments in March 1964, they recommended 
three forms of association—the total integration of the two countries; 
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establishment of a federation, or establishment of a “‘Senegambian 
entente”. Each of these solutions had its own limitations. While many 
pan-Africanists would prefer the total integration of Gambia and Senegal, 
which would make Gambia, in effect, the eighth region of Senegal, yet this 
solution would not guarantee the safeguards demanded by Gambia. This 
was recognised by the UN experts who considered integration as politi- 
cally impracticable. 


The proposal for a federation of the two countries, with certain 
powers vested in the Central Government, could ensure the maintenance 
of Gambia as a distinct unit while each state retained its own legal, 
educational and administrative structures. Yeta federal structure, as 
shown by federations which had existed in various parts of Africa, might 
make it difficult for the component parts to pull their economic and 
human resources together to the full and to overcome some unhealthy 
rivalries which might exist between them. An “entente” might establish 
cooperation in several matters of mutual interest but would not go far 
enough to bring about that strong unity which many expect. In May 1964, 
Jawara undertook secret negotiations based on the UN proposals with 
the Senegalese Government. He called for a confederation of the two 
countries with joint responsibility for defence, foreign affairs and overseas 
representation. However, Senegal put forward proposals for a closer 
union which Jawara rejected outright. 


If a political association has proved difficult to achieve, cooperation 
in other areas has yielded beneficial results. On February 19, 1965, 
Senegal’s Foreign Minister, Daoudou Thiam, and Gambia’s Prime Minister, 
David Jawara, signed three cooperation agreements on foreign policy, 
defence and development of the Gambia river. In an attempt to bring its 
traffic system into line with that of Senegal, Gambia changed its rule of 
the road from “Keep left” to “Keep right”, in October 1965. Early in 
1966, David Jawara stated that he regarded “the strengthening and 
widening of the field of cooperation between the two countries as one of 
the greatest challenges,” although he argued that if only the Senegalese 
“would show a greater and more prompt response to the matters which 
mld Bites to them, cooperation would be that much easier and more 
ruitful.”’ 


During the Senegalo-Gambian Inter-Ministerial Committee 
meeting in Dakar from June 26 to 28, 1970, Gambia asked Senegal 
to take charge of Gambian interests wherever Senegal was repre- 
presented except in Commonwealth countries. With regard to the 
Gambia river both countries agreed to construct a bridge over it at 
’ Farafenni, and also agreed to improve the road connections between 
Senegal and Gambia.*8 Itis to the credit of both sides that they realise 
. the need for greater cooperation in various fields and that Senegal has 
shown so much understanding and restraint in its dealings with its small 
neighbour. 


But in spite of the cooperation and friendly relations which exist 
between the two countries, a lot still depends on a future political 
association which can be worked out between them. The fact must be 
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recognised that Ministers of State and politicians who have tasted power 
are unlikely to sanction any union or association with Senegal without 
safeguards for their continued exercise of authority, at least, in Gambia. © 
The problem, however, is that many people in other parts of Africa are 
interested in developments in Senegal and Gambia. The success or 
failure of any union will have repercussions throughout Africa. The 
speech from the Throne read by the Duke of Kent at the state opening 
of Gambia’s first Parliament warned that the cordial relations which 
Gambia wanted to establish with other West African countries would be 
based on respect for each other’s individuality and integrity.°® This has 
been essentially the attitude of the Gambian Government—an attitude 
which will make it more difficult to find an acceptable solution to 
the problem of Africa’s little, poor, and non-viable territorial 
entities. 
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ITALY AND ETHIOPIA—II 


The Patriots Join Hands 
with the British 


RICHARD PANKHURST 


This is the second in a series of articles on Ethiopian Patriot history. In the 
first article, published in “Africa Quarterly’s’’ special issue on Italy and 
Africa Waluine IX, No. 4—January-March 1970) the author dealt with the 
first four years of the Resistance Movement. The series will be concluded 
in the next issue with a narration of the events leading to the collapse of 
Italian rule.—Editor. 


T the time of Mussolini’s attack on Britain and France on June 

10, 1940, the position of the Italians in East Africa was, at least on 
paper, remarkably strong. As a British War Office historian explained 
they “had built up tremendous, self-contained forces in East Africa. 
They had at least 300,000 men, 400 guns and 200 aircraft at their disposal. 
About 100,000 men with a powerful artillery were available for use 
on the Sudan frontier. The Eritrean airfields were within reasonable 
striking distance of objectives in British territory”. The British forces, 
on the other hand, were “ludicrously inferior in numbers’’, less than 
2,500 men besides the Sudan Defence Force of 4,500. ‘The odds against 
us in the Sudan sector at the opening of the 1940 campaign were almost 
10 to 1, and were likely to remain so for weeks and even for months’, 
This picture is accepted by Italian writers who none the less draw atten- 
tion to one factor scarcely noted by the British War Office historian, 
namely, that. the Italians in East Africa were isolated from their home 
base in Italy. Emilio Canevari in his two-volume history La guerra 
italiana observes that the Italian forces were numerically the strongest in 
Africa, and hence, in his view, able to launch a successful offensive.? 
Events were, however, destined to turn out very differently, for, as 
Alessandro Bruttini, an Italian official in Ethiopia, was later to declare, 
Italy’s entry into the European war turned Mussolini’s Empire into “a 
useless appendix fatally destined to be amputated.’ 

@ ® o 

USSOLINPS decision to participate actively in the European con- 

flict, thus terminating nine months of “non-belligerency”, was an 
act pregnant with historical consequences, and indeed a turning point in 
history. Though many Italians in East Africa accepted the optimistic 
prophecies of official fascist propaganda and, as one of their number, 
Pierotti, observed: “It was forbidden to doubt the infallibility of the 
supreme heads.” Many thinking Italians in Africa found little cause for 
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rejoicing at a decision that brought them to a head-on collision with the 
British and the French, the two principal colonial powers on the continent. 
Pierotti later recalled his own reaction and that of his friends when he 
wrote: “We are not enraptured at the news of the war, and yet we are 
at war.” For some days, he said, ‘all was as before, calm and tranquil” 
except for “ʻa certain disquiet”, a “fear of something, I do not well know 
what, that must come and cannot be pleasant.” Reflecting on the 
beginning of military operations against the British in East Africa, he 
added : “But why this? Here there is so much to do...without the war. 
The pacification of the territory is not at all finished; in Gojjam there 
are still fires of revolt...We have so much to doin the Empire and now 
we must fight also against an external enemy!” Though sighing thus in 
anguish Pierotti was not a defeatist, let alone an opponent of Italian colo- 
nialism. He tells us that he and his comrades took the view that they 
had to .do their duty by obeying their superiors’ orders to fight against 
the Allies; he and his friends nevertheless believed that the conflict was 
not worth the risk it involved and felt that their rulers in Italy did not 
appreciate the enormous value of the Empire which they were thus so 
lightly endangering. ‘‘Mussolini has never been in Italian East Africa, 
he has not seen what the empire is,” one of them said, “‘otherwise this 
war would never have been made.” Pierotti, for his part, was as 
enthusiastic as any fascist about the millions of lire and thousands of 
Italian settlers the Duce had poured into the Empire, but feared that 
they would be lost asa result of the European war. Reflecting on the 
outcome of the international conflict he later exclaimed: “It is necessary 
to make war, to risk destroying everything that has been accomplished, 
to lose the capital invested, to ruin the poor people who sold their lands 
in Italy to remake their existence here!’*4 


A view, not dissimilar to this, was expressed by Bruttini who recalled 
that “We did not believe in an immediate victory” and added that even 
if the Germans were victorious in Europe so that Italy emerged on the 
winning side, “the Empire would be the price of victory.” He commented 
that it was a “‘painful sacrifice” to endanger Italy’s Ethiopian and Alban- 
ian territories which would have absorbed hundreds of thousands of Italian 
settlers who would “soon have become millions.’*® Raffaele di Lauro, 
for some time Italian Consul at Gondar, expressed the matter somewhat 
differently, by putting the blame for Italy’s loss of Ethiopia on the mistakes 
of Nazi Germany’s war strategy. “If Hitler,” he said, “had ordered the 
forces of the Third Reich, Army, Navy and Air Force, to aim at London, 
rather than at Paris, the Italian troops in East Africa would in 1940 have 
forced Khartoum and Nairobi into that surrender which the British 
generals in 1941 imposed on Asmara, Addis Ababa and Jimma.” It is 
not surprising that Lessona should later have described the Duce’s 
Germanophile policy as disastrous fer Italy’s “Abyssinian conquest,’’6 


The enemies of fascism and Italian colonialism, on the other hand, 
considered this a time of challenge and of hope. From London an 
Italian anti-fascist, Silvio Corio, addressed a message to the Italian people, 
declaring that “the long, agonising vigil’? was over, and that the declara- 
tion of war on Britain and France, “the crowning deed of infamy commit- 
ted by fascism”, restored to all anti-fascists their freedom of action. “I 
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call upon the Italian anti-fascists all over the world,” he wrote, “to use 
every ounce of the strength in their power to cause the defeat of the 
Italian fascist forces...Italy’s entry into the war is a victory for the Allies, 
and we welcome it; the alignment is now complete. Onthe one side the 
forces of darkness, of violence; on the other, those nations, ascending 
through sacrifice and glory to a greater freedom...Mussolini is the traitor, 
not we! To his call to arms we answer: Yes, we shall fight, proud to be 
so, at last against you! We shall avenge Matteotti and Rosselli and the 
other victims of your tyranny. You have stolen the freedom of our 
native land; we shall re-conquer it, arms in hand. Ere long, by the side 
of the Allied forces, we shall enter victorious in Rome, free once more, 
and exact the punishment fitting for your crimes.’”’ 


Dr. Warkneh Martin, Ethiopian Minister to the Court of St. James 
until the British recognition of Mussolini’s conquest had withdrawn his title, 
also drew his conclusions from Italy’s entry into the European war. 
Still living in England he wrote an article in New Times and Ethiopia News 
in which he observed: “Although Italy’s entry in the present war is 
much to be regretted on account of its causing an extension of hostilities 
and additional loss of many innocent lives, it is at the same time bound 
to have its advantage in the delivery of states and peoples...who have 
been cruelly wronged and enslaved by the Fascist regime of terrorism.’ 


Emperor Haile Selassie I, then in exile in Bath, shortly afterwards 
issued a remarkable statement to the British people in which he empha- 
sised that Mussolini’s declaration of war heralded the long-awaited 
` moment for the liberation of his country. “From the moment I left 
Ethiopia four years ago, following the predatory and cruel onslaught on 
my country by Italy’, he declared, “I have never wavered in the belief 
that sooner or later the time would come when an opportunity would 
present itself for the avenging of my country. That time is now. By 
declaring war against the Allied Powers, which were then so friendly to 
myself and my country, and have so remained, Italy has set the seal on 
her own doom, and has provided my people the moment to strike for the 
re-capture of our country and the establishment once more of our freedom 
and independence. I can say without hesitation that already every 
advantage is being taken of this opportunity, and that, like all the indige- 
nous populations of Africa, we shall fight with the utmost tenacity until 
wrong has been vanquished, right has triumphed and Abyssinia is once 
more a free and independent nation...God’s time is now at hand.’ 


By entering the European war Mussolini had in fact staked his 
East African empire on the outcome of the global conflict, for his action 
almost inevitably merged the five-year-old struggle between the Ethiopian 
Patriots and the occupying forces into the wider, global war between the 
Allies and the Axis powers. The Ethiopian Patriots, who had been well- 
nigh forgotten by the outside world, found themselves with the Allies, to 
the west in the Sudan, the south in Kenya and, for a short while, to the 
east in the British and French Somali Protectorates. 


The Italians throughout this period were greatly preoccupied with 
the activities of the Ethiopian Patriots already in the field, and had fears 
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of a “native” rebellion, a rising of the oppressed, arms in hand, to demand 
justice, or vengeance, for past wrongs. Such fears exercised a crippling 
influence on Italian strategy by tying down large forces in the interior of 
Ethiopia, particularly in areas where Italian civilians had settled. This 
aspect of the matter is noted by Barker, who notes that “under the Duce’s 
demographic colonization policy, large numbers of the surplus Italian 
population at home had been shipped off to develop Italian interests in 
Abyssinia, but once they were there they had to be protected by almost 
twice their number of -Italian and native troops just to make sure that 
Italians were not murdered in their beds or their key-points sabotaged. 
Thus garrisons had to be retained at centres of population and nodal 
points, and this problem was a constant behind-the-scenes weakness 
which influenced the whole of the Duke of Aosta’s plans.’?° 


The effect of popular discontent and Patriot activity on Italian 
military strategy immediately after the outbreak of the European war is 
recognized in the British War Office publication The Abyssinian Cam- 
paigns, which states that “Italian nervousness about an Abyssinian rising 
involved a severe drain upon their dispositions. Moreover, they were 
never certain whether their Abyssinian levies would remain loyal. Many 
thousands deserted. The Patriot movement was therefore a most useful 
factor on our side from the very first moment to the last—both when it 
was mainly a possibility and when it was an actuality." Steer also 
emphasises the military significance of the Patriots, observing that they 
turned half the Italian forces, “the greatest colonial army in Africa, into 
shadow chasers’’.” 


Nevertheless Italy’s entry into the European war for a time trans- 
formed the entire strategic position in Africa and the Middle East. In 
East Africa no less than three British or British-run territories, the Sudan, 
Kenya and British Somaliland, lay under threat of immediate Italian inva- 
sion, while in the north the Italians in Libya appeared about to overrun 
British-controlled Egypt. An Italian victory on these separate, but related 
fronts, would have undermined the whole British position in North-East 
Africa.’85 In this situation the neutralisation of Italian power in East 
Africa was an essential part of British strategy, and the British commander 
in the area, General Platt, was most anxious, as the War Office publication 
put it, “to stimulate the Abyssinian rebellion to the utmost”. British 
strategists were moreover well aware of the fighting potential of the 
Ethiopians, particularly in mountainous country. Thus the author of 
The Abyssinian Campaigns observes thet though Indian troops had been 
picked for this campaign for their experience in mountain warfare, “it 
was never believed that they would...be able to break through the 
ramparts of the Eritrean and Amharic (sic) escarpment and seal their 
victory on the inner plateau without the closest co-operation with the 
Patriot forces in the Abyssinian interior.’’*4 


Preparations for the mobilisation of Ethiopian support had been 
made even prior to Mussolini’s declaration of war. The Abyssinian Cam- 
paigns reveals that “shortly before” that event “a dozen identical letters, 
printed in Amharic script on stout linen and sealed by General Platt in 
the name of the United Kingdom Government, had been sent to the 
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District Commissioner at Gedaref”, a Sudanese town near the Ethiopian 
frontier. They announced the.outbreak of war, which had of course 
long been expected, and offered British military, financial and other 
support for Ethiopians willing to cooperate against the enemy. ‘‘Peace 
be unto you,” they declared, “England and Italy are now at war. We 
have decided to help you in every way possible to destroy the common 
enemy. If you are in need of rifles, ammunition, food or clothing, send 
as many men and animals as you can spare to the place where our 
messengers will tell you. Wecan help you with your requirements. It 
would be wise to send your personal representative to consult with us to 
arrange the best means of attacking the common enemy.’* 


These letters, according to The Abyssinian Campaigns, “were held in 
a secret envelope until the night of June 10. Then they were opened and 
despatched to 11 of the Ethiopian Patriot chiefs of Gojjam, Armachaho, 
Walkait and Bagemdir. The runners were ready at Gedaref to take them 
in their forked sticks to the high plateaux of Ethiopia. There were already 
certain chiefs on the frontier at Gallabat, asking for weapons and for 
news of Emperor Haile Selassie. The first single-loader Martini rifles 
were issued to them...They were invited to co-operate in attacks on the 
Italian post at Metemma, and did take part in two attacks.”!? The 
British, however, were not fully satisfied with such unco-ordinated efforts, 
the War Office historian declaring that “these Armachaho chieftains were 
a fissiparous lot, each jealous of the other’s authority and they hated this 
lowland bush with its fevers and its heats. When the Italians took 
Gallabat, one by one they went up country.’ These first engagements 
between British-armed Patriots and the Italians were none the less a 
portent of things to come. The Abyssinian Campaigns records that “the 
first to use his weapons...was the one-eyed Gerasmatch Werku of Kwara, 
who beat up an Italian patrol from the fort on that magnificent lonely 
table land.’’® 


Patriot activity, so far from being restricted to the frontier zone, 
was rapidly stepped up in many areas of Northern, Western and Central 
Ethiopia. Di Lauro, looking at the situation from the Italian side, states 
that “north-western Ethiopia was infested after June 10 by numerous, 
aggressive and wild brigand groups”, who obtained arms and money from 
the British, and that “after the declaration of war on Great Britain in 
some areas, such as Armachaho, Walkait, the lowlands of Wagara, 
eastern Begemder, Wag-Lasta, Gaynt, Wadla Dalanta, the lowlands of 
Shedoho and in some parts of Wallo public order was truly endangered.’’?° 
These regions, he adds, were in a state of “permanent alarm”, troop 
movements there being a matter of great difficulty. Hostility to Italy 
was particularly great in Begemder, he explains, because the inhabitants, 
and particularly the clergy, had not forgotten the killing by the Italians of 
Dejazmach Wondwossen, the sons of Ras Kassa and Dejazmach Hailu 
Kebbede, whose son, Lij Wossene, had succeeded in continuing the 
struggle against the enemy for three full years in a province “half as large 
as Italy.’’** Rebellion, di Lauro says, was “endemic like smallpox” in 
eastern Amhara,” and had assumed “a certain importance” in Dembeya 
where several ‘‘double-faced’”’ chiefs, among them Ras Hailu Birru and 
Dejazmach Kassa Meshesha, had already made trouble for the Italians.*4 
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“Rebels” were also active, he declares, in many areas around Ankobar, 
as well as certain parts of the Galla Sidama region almost as far as 
Addis Ababa. The situation in many parts of the country, he concludes, 
was thus ‘very delicate,’’*6 


Mussolini’s declaration of war on Britain and France also led, as 
Leonard Mosley learnt, to a “stream of deserters” from Ethiopia to the 
Sudan and Kenya. Those who arrived in the Sudan were, he says, “put 
into camps and told that they would be armed and trained,” but those 
escaping into Kenya were less fortunate. They were “requisitioned by the 
Kenya Government and put on road work,” for the British in Kenya 
refused to release them for military activity “on the ground that they 
were subjects of Italian Ethiopia, therefore prisoners-of-war, and, accord- 
ing to the Geneva Convention, only to be used for non-combatant 


labour.’’?? 
* % x 


EMPEROR Haile Selassie meanwhile had flown from England on June 

23 to arrive in Alexandria on June 25; by July 2 he had established 
himself in the Sudan at Jebel Aulia, near Khartoum.?™® Six days later, on 
July 8, he signed the first leaflet for distribution by the British authorities 
in Ethiopia. Steer, who was responsible for the production of this and 
other leaflets, explains that they were impressed with the Emperor’s seal 
and declares that ‘‘the first of these documents, called an Awaj or decree, 
was written by the Emperor and Lorenzo (Taezaz) together, and was the 
most impressive.’”® In it the Emperor addressed the “People, Chiefs and 
Warriors of Ethiopia,” and exclaimed : “Your courage and your tenacity 
in confronting the enemy with an implacable resistance during the last 
five years have won you the sympathy and admiration of all free peoples. 
Your sufferings and your sacrifices, your heroism and your hopes will not 
have been in vain. The day of deliverance has come. From today, 
Great Britain grants us the aid of her incomparable military might, to win 
back our entire independence. ĮI am coming to you. Let us thank God 
for having turned upon us His pitying regard and let our thoughts go out, 
at this moment, in emotion and in recognition to the heroes who have 
fallen in the field of battle and to the tnousands who have fallen victim to 
the atrocities of Italian fascism. 


“People, Chiefs and Warriors of Ethiopia ! The Italian Government 
has declared war on Great Britain, because she maintained the principles 
of the League of Nations and because she applied the sanctions of the 
Govenant against Italy when Italy committed her aggression on our 
country. You know what you have todo. Those among you who have 
submitted to the enemy must redeem tnemselves at once by deserting the 
Italian ranks and uniting with the Ethiopian forces. Let none of them be 
the enemy’s instrument either by action or by word. Harass the enemy 
wherever. he is found, and occupy his roads and communications. 


“Brave warriors of Ethiopia! I know the merits of every one of 
you, and I long to see your feats of arms. You the fighters, according to 
your bravery; you the old men and the men of God, according to the 
counsel that you have given to your people; you the farmers, traders and 
artisans, according as your work has aided your Fatherland, you will 
‘receive your recompense.” 
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Turning to the people of Eritrea he added: “And you, the people 
of Hamasien, of Akelegousai, of Serae, of Beni Amer, of the Habab and 
Mensah, whether you are on this side or the other of the Mareb, join 
the struggle on the side of your Ethiopian brothers. Let none of you be a 
tool in the hands ofthe Italians against your motherland of Ethiopia, or 
against our friends the English.” 


And he continued: “People of Ethiopia! Just as. in war you share the 
sufferings, so in the work of reconstruction and progress that we are 
going to undertake after the war with the aid of the League of Nations 
and of friendly states and particularly with that of our ally, Great 
Britain, each one of you will also have bis duty to perform and his right to 
uphold. To that end, we will perfect our institutions, we will modernise our 
administration and we will develop the best possible relations with other 
peoples, and improve our commerce, agriculture, industry and education. In 
an Ethiopia that is free and prosperous we wish to see citizens who are free, 
equal, united and enlightened. This better destiny of Ethiopia rests in the 
hands of her hardy children. Therefore both big and small, young and old, 
united in spirit and determination, we have for our chief task the extir- 
pation of the enemy from our soil. 


“People of Ethiopia! Be worthy of and grateful for the aid which 
Great Britain brings today. The English wish to crush the power of our 
common enemy and to restore our complete independence. They do not 
covet our territory. Whether you meet British officers or British soldiers, 
receive them as your friends, and liberators. They are for every one of 
you brothers-in-arms and guests who carry with them a blessing. 


“Long live Ethiopia, free and independent! Long live Great 
Britain!’’8° 


This document, according to Steer, was “pushed into the border- 
lands of Armacheho, Wolkait and Tseggede in the hands of anybody going 
back with arms during the month of July and August... It became a 
sort of Bible to right-minded Ethiopians.’”*4 This document, and the 
news of the Emperor’s presence in the Sudan, had a considerable and 
immediate effect. Mosley notes: “The first stream of deserters from 
Ethiopia had begun to arrive... These deserters had been spurred to 
escape from the Italians by the arrival of envoys from the Emperor who 
hinted that he was on his way back to them.’ Christopher Sykes tells a 
similar story, observing that when news of the Emperor’s arrival 
became known to his subjects refugee recruits flocked to Khartoum. 


Copies of the Emperor’s leaflet were also dropped over Italian 
colonial troops then massed on the frontier of the Sudan, as Steer relates: 
“Suddenly,” he says, “the R.A.F. told us at the end of July that they were 
going to blitz Kassala, now occupied by the enemy, for three days hard. 
We put 15,000 decrees in their planes. While the Italian Commissario 
was going mad under 21 tons of high explosive, the Askaris of five 
colonial battalions learned by rumour from their literates that the Emperor 
was back and that he was calling on them to leave the Italians. The 
emotional effect was important. Eritreans were seen to kiss the seal, 
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press it to their foreheads and weep. There were desertions backward, 
and some to our lines. The Italians instituted the death penalty for 
anyone found reading our propaganda, paraded and searched whole 
battalions, pretended to execute the guilty, ordered their Carabinieri to 
go out like Hyde Park cleaners after every raid and collect the litter. 
From henceforward we knew that the Emperor’s propaganda had taken, 
and we were able to establish the link between persuasion and deser- 
tion.’ 


Enhanced Patriot activity was also reported elsewhere, particularly 
in Gojjam. On July 10 one of the leading Patriots of that province, 
Dejazmatch Mangasha Jemberie, apparently replying to one of General 
Platt’s letters announcing Italy’s entry into the European war, wrote to 
the British District Commissioner at Roseires, declaring: “I am extremely 
glad to have seen the letter that you sentto Fitorari Taffere Zelleka and 
glad too that you have sent me via Metemma the letter of the 
Commander-in-Chief. J have sent many men and animals to receive 
rifles, ammunition and weapons of all kinds. At last the English 
Government is sending us help, and we, the warriors of Ethiopia, 
will find our way out of the rule of our enemies, the Italians. They 
(in Amharic the Dejazmatch uses the contemptuous form She) are sitting 
surrounded in a few tiny hiding places. It is like this in Begemder and thro- 
ughout Gojjam. But to drive our enemies from our country it is not only 
rifles and ammunition that are necessary. If we had 5 light guns and 100 
machine-guns we could destroy the hopes of the enemy. The reason why I 
want the machine-guns is because those that I took from the enemy (and 
they were many) needed Liben (i.e. Lebel) and Minishir (i. e. Mannlicher) 
cartridges and I hadn’t enough of them to chastise the enemy with. The 
power of Italy in Ethiopia is gradually getting weaker and weaker, and 
she has no strength at all. She thinks to herself, <I smashed Ethiopia and 
conquered her’, and lying shows her flag hanging at the Customs Posts 
between England and Ethiopia, at Metemma, Gubba and Gore, but what 
she rules inside Ethiopia does not amount to a quarter of the country.”® 


Further to the east, di Lauro reports that British arms and dollars 
were being smuggled into many parts of Gojjam and even eastern 
Begemder, and that in July a certain Anneuot Assefa, a mislane of Lasta, 
raised the banner of rebellion near Muggia, but was defeated after about 
50 days; letters from the Emperor were later found in his house.* 


HE link-up between the British and‘the Patriots developed a stage 
further on August 12 when a British officer, Colonel Dan Sandford, 
crossed the Sudan frontier into Gojjam at the head of Mission 101, a 
small force composed of five Englishmen, and five Ethiopians. Their duty 
was to stir up Patriotic revolt against the Italians. One of their first acts 
was to make contact with Fitawrari Ayelaw Makonnen, chief of the Zibest 
area, who received them royally, and Fitawrari Tafara of Mount Belaya, 
another friendly chief.3” The leaders of Mission 101 later met two impor- 
tant Patriot leaders, Dejazmatch Mangasha Jemberie and Dejazmatch 
Nagash, and arranged that their representatives should go to meet the 
Emperor at Gedaref where, in a General’s uniform, he was soon to review 
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a battalion of Ethiopian soldiers recruited from among the refugees in 
the Sudan and Kenya. 


Despite its achievement in opening relations with the Gojami leaders 
Mission 10] was not regarded with much interest by the British High 
Command which appears to have consistently underestimated the value 
of the Patriots. Major Orde Wingate, who arrived in Khartoum shortly 
afterwards, is on record as having said to General Platt: “I am appalled 
by the lack of progress which has been made in implementing our promise 
to the Emperor. He has been told that we would help him reconquer his 
country but nothing has been done.” Mosley reports that ‘‘the Commander 
in-Chief, taken aback, replied that every feasible means had been utilised 
to help the Ethiopian cause,” and cited the despatch of Sandford as an 
example, adding, “Was he not inside Ethiopia stirring up revolt ?” Wing- 
ate’s reply was most significant. “And what has happened to him ?” he 
asked. “No one here cares whether Sandford and his mission are alive 
or dead. None of his appeals for help has been answered. I cannot help 
coming to the conclusion, sir, that the conduct of the revolt so far shows 
poverty of invention combined with an intention to limit its scope below 
what is possible and desirable”. Valuable contacts between the Patriots 
and the British, supported by a steady flow of arms, were, however, 
forged. 


Not long afterwards, in September, a caravan of arms was despatched, 
according to The Abyssinian Campaigns, from Gedaref to the two Patriot 
leaders, Mangasha and Nagash, “of whom much was expected when the 
tains dried out.” Other supplies of arms were sent to the same destination 
from Roseires past the Italian frontier post at Guba.“ In October emissaries 
from the two Patriot leaders had returned to Gojjam after meeting the 
Emperor. They arrived home carrying his photograph, as the War Office 
historian notes, in their hands. Christine Sandford, wife of the leader of 
Mission 101, says they excitedly reported: “Janhoy is here......we have 
seen him with our own eyes.”"* The author of The Abyssinian Campaigns 
adds that the Emperor’s proclamation was read in the market-places, and 
that ee people thus learnt that “the opportunity for independence.. .was 
at hand.” 


At about the same time the initiative of Mission 101 led to a meeting 
between Dejazmatch Mangasha and Dejazmatch Nagash who had previ- 
ously been rivals. Now in the presence of the Emperor’s representative, 
Azaj Kebede, and the British officer in charge of the mission, Sandford, 
they signed a pact which, according to Steer, had the following articles. 


“1, We hereby give our word for the love of our country and of 
our Emperor to leave all the differences that exist between us and co- 
operate in our work in such a way that we shall be able to fight our 
enemy properly. 3 

“2. Realising our dispute does not bring us to any final conclu- 
sions we shall cease from raising any dispute until the return of our 
Emperor. 
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“3, Beginning from today we shall refuse to accept an arbenya 
(patriot or hero) who deserts one and goes to the other. 


“4. Weare hereby bound to cease from interfering in each other’s 
territory. 


sS: Finally we, standing under our Flag, swear not to raise any 
dispute that might bring about disunity.” 


The Italians, alive to the significance of the growing Patriot threat, 
transferred General Nasi, Vice-Governor-General of their Empire, on 
October 11 to Gondar, the area of his responsibilities including Gojjam 
and Armachaho, the regions where increased Patriot activities were 
expected imminently. 


ON November 20 another British officer, Orde Wingate, arrived in 
Gojjam by air with promises for the Patriots of speedy, though 
limited, British aid. His coming, according to Mrs. Sandford, “created an 
enormous impression”, and she adds: “The arrival of the ‘sign from the 
Skies’ which the Patriots had been demanding from the Emperor for the 
past year seems to have been the turning-point of the Gojjam campaign.’’#4 
The promises Wingate was able to make were, however, very modest— 
the despatch into Ethiopia of two battalions of Ethiopian refugees to 
Kenya. Mosley records that Wingate had himself ‘‘cut through red tape” 
to get them sent to Khartoum, and they were subsequently equipped with 
10,000 Springfield rifles.4” This little army, to be led by Wingate, he named 
Gideon Force, a dramatic name which replaced the earlier appellation 
Mission 101.8 Wingate, who had met many of the Ethiopian exiles and had 
a high opinion of the Patriot movement, nevertheless pinned his faith on 
a small elite of dedicated troops. Earlier, in a conversation with General 
Wavell in Cairo, he had declared: “You do not need any regular troops 
to fight for us in East Africa at all......Give mea small fighting force of 
first-class men, and from the core of Ethiopia I will eat into the Italian 
apple and turn it so rotten that it will drop into our hands.” 


THE Italians, who were greatly alarmed at the rapid increase in Patriot 
activity, learnt with concern of the penetration of British arms, realising 
that the enemy, whom they had been unable to defeat for the previous 
four years, would soon be able to launch major offensives against them. 
Gojjam, according to di Lauro, was by now “the base of radiation for anti- 
Italian propaganda emanating from the Emperor and the British, but the insur- 
rection was by no means confined to that province.® In Begemder the Itali- 
ans, according to the same authority, were soon to engage a large Patriot band 
led by Dejazmatch Haile Wondu estimated at 5,000 men.5 Further south, 
in September, reports began to arrive in Jimma, according to Pierotti, of 
the movement of Ethiopian agents and the existence of “isolated groups” 
and a “small nuclei of malcontents,’ as well as the first defections from 
Italian colonial ranks. He complains that such ‘‘dissidents” were receiv- 
ing supplies, arms, dollars and “advice” from the British and that the 
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presence of the Patriots in the forests made the thought of forced landings 
alarming. Later he records that “some months after the outset of the 
war the agitations of the natives broke out everywhere, even in areas 
hitherto secure and tranquil.” 


The Duke of Aosta appears to have been also greatly concerned by 
insurgency, above all in Shoa. Bruttini, writing about the situation around 
October, somewhat disingenuously attributed the “rebellion” almost entirely 
to the Graziani massacre of February 1937, declaring that “the Viceroy 
dreaded that in Shoa the sad days which followed the attempt on 
Graziani would not be forgotten. He feared that the massacre carried 
out in the streets of Addis Ababa, a sad page in our history, had left in 
the mind of the relatives of the killed a thirst for revenge. The collective 
folly, taken against an extraneous population because of the guilt ofa 
few conspirators, could have rendered the enmity irreducible.” 


The state of affairs around this time was noted on December 11 by 
an Italian airman, Tordini, who observed in his diary: “The situation as 
regards rebels, whom we have never been able to disperse, is very grave. 
Now the various Banda, larger in number, very well armed and equipped, 
are uniting under one command, and are becoming more audacious. 
It is no longer possible to pass safely through 40 km around Addis Ababa. 
A few days ago a Residency, only a short distance from here, was raided, 
the Resident killed, and 200 rifles and some machine-guns and ammuni- 
tion stolen.” Di Lauro, describing the same incident, says that ‘rebel 
groups” surprised the Italians at Addis Alem and succeeded in making 
away with an “ample booty of arms and ammunition”, Later in the 
month, he says, “rebels” in Gaynt and Begemder attacked the communica- 
tions line between Debre Tabor and Dessie, and “only the severe and 
bloody action of repression succeeded in crippling the initiative,’ the 
“rebel’s” base being destroyed on January 1, 1941,5 


Tordini’s diary for December 11 also spoke of increasing desertions, 
declaring: ‘‘Desertions on the part of newly joined native recruits are 
increasing. Air operations against the rebels continue with vigour, but 
they have the advantage of being able to take cover in well-wooded 
country andit is difficult, not to say impossible, to find their formations, 
even if these are large... The English have now dropped leaflets in which 
they say the Negus is in Ethiopia and is going to place himself at the head 
of his people to reconquer the Empire. This has made them still more 
restive.” 


Christine Sandford, depending on her husband’s information, draws 
a similar picture, declaring that ‘‘desertions from the Italian native troops 
had commenced on a large scale,” and were “undoubtedly the cause” of 
the Italian commander’s ‘greatest uneasiness.” For this reason he 
announced an increase of pay for the soldiers and gave gifts of money and 
decorations to the “Banda” leaders. Despite such attempts to buy back 
the loyalty of the colonial troops the position of the Italians, she avers, 
was “fundamentally unsound. Desertions were continuing steadily and the 
morale of the native troops was thoroughly bad.”’® 
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JIALIAN fears towards the end of the year found expressionin an 
important circular issued by the High Command on December 24, 1940, 
which explained that its military power was being reduced on the one side 
by the consumption of supplies, which could not be locally replenished, 
and, on the other, by “discontent among the population”. The forces of 
the Allies, on the other hand, were being steadily increased, so that it was 
possible that they would be able to move from the defensive to the 
offensive, thus gaining all the advantages resulting from a military 
initiative. Noting that the enemy’s armies included groups of British- 
recruited Ethiopian exiles who, with other “irregular forces”, might amount 
to around 75,000 men, the document turned to the weakness on the 
Italian side. It pointed out that a “significant proportion” of the - 
Italian forces had to be reserved “to control the internal revolt”? and added 
in somewhat diplomatic language, that a very large proportion of 
“native troops”, though excellent at attack, were “less good for defence,” 
and could “easily be dismayed if things went. badly.” Many of these 
soldiers, moreover, consisted of “elements whose fidelity had by no means 
been proved, ready to flee, if not to rebel, when they saw a British victory.’ 
The danger was therefore that if the enemy succeeded in breaking into 
the Empire the Italians would have against them “not only the rebel popu- 
lation, but also those today uncertain who would throw themselves on 
our retreating troops... many of our native troops would disband during 
the long retreat.” A few days later, on January 2, 1941, General Nasi, 
in a report on the “political situation” in Gojjam, noted that his com- 
patriots had long since been obliged to disperse their forces, and argued 
that it would be “very difficult and dangerous” to modify the then 
existing allocation of troops based in three main centres, Debra Markos, 
Bure and Danghila.™ 


PRODUCTION meanwhile had begun in Khartoum of the Emperor’s 
field newspaper Banderachin, an Amharic weekly, which was edited at 
first by Professor Tamrat Emanuel, a Falasha scholar who had studied 
prior to the war in France, and later by Sirak Herouy, the English-edu- 
cated son ‘of the pre-war Minister of Foreign Affairs, Blatengetta Heruy. 
This newspaper, Steer says, “ was dropped by our aircraft in the Kassala- 
Tessenei-Sabderat triangle regularly... It also went to Metemma, 
Guba and Asosa when we raided those frontier posts, and was flown 
further afield to Bahrdar Giorhis, Dangila and Burye... The District 
Commissioner at Gedaref sent it on donkeys to Armacheho and Kwara... 
and it was dropped in the streets and houses of Beni Shangul.’’® Bandera- 
chin seems to have had an important phychological effect on the Italian 
“native”? troops, for Steer declares: “It led to an increase in desertions 
particularly from the Eritrean front where the enemy were now massing 

their forces. The enemy had to give up the death penalty because too 
many people were reading Banderachin; his new measures were the wiring 
in of his men and anti-deserters patrols; where the incidence of desertion 
alarmed him, he removed the Askaris’ arms at night. Even so there was 
a steadily growing number who bombed their way out and crossed the 
unknown desert of gravel and bush and no water until they came to one 
of our small standing patrols, hidden in the thorn.”® 
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Early in January 1941, the year of the liberation, the Emperor held 
a press conference in Sudan for world journalists, the last he gave 
before returning to his native land. In this communication he was quoted 
as declaring: “The day is not far distant when I shall cross the border 
and lead the patriot Abyssinian Army against the enemy. I am here to 
lead the fight which has never ceased for Abyssinia’s freedom and to help 
our ally, Britain, in the larger fight to liberate all nations enslaved by 
Fascist tyranny. All reports I have received from my country since I 
arrived here make it clear that my entire people are waiting with anxiety 
for the day when I shall once more be able to take my place among them. 
Every day I receive fresh evidence of it in the delegations which come 
here to see me and to receive my orders from all parts of Abyssinia. 
The fight against the Italian oppressors has never ceased, but it has 
blazed up more fiercely than ever since Italy entered the war and I 
returned to the borders of my country.’’® 


Other reports likewise tell of intense Patriot activity in many parts 
of Ethiopia, particularly in the north-west where the arrival of the Emperor 
and other exiles was imminent. A correspondent of New Times and 
Ethiopia News in the Sudan penned a somewhat idylic account of how the 
Patriots, united in purpose and brotherly love, were in virtual control of 
all Gojjam where the Italians were confined to a mere handful of forts, 
while all over the country the Patriots were on the move. ‘‘According to 
reports from Ethiopian sources in Gojjam”, the correspondent averred, 
“the Italians ventured out of their strongly fortified positions at Debra 
“Markos and Bure in armoured cars to engage Dejazmatch Nagash. 
Despite this advantage they were defeated and fled from the field, leaving 
many dead and wounded. The Ethiopians suffered few casualties. Enemy 
forces coming up from Bahar Dar and Dangila attempted a surprise 
attack, but were put to flight by the soldiers of Gojjam, commanded by 
Dejazmatch Mangasha Jambare. There were only a few casualties on the 
Ethiopian side, but 112 enemy dead were found and when they judged it 
sure that the Italian officers would not return, numbers of wounded from 
the enemy side crept out from the bushes and begged to be taken into 
the Ethiopian ranks. They had been forcibly conscripted, they said, and 
were taking the first opportunity to come over. 


“Many Ethiopians are joining the Patriots and their British allies. 
These recruits declare they have escaped from the Italians to fight under 
the leadership of their Emperor for the freedom of Ethiopia and the glory 
of her flag. They have succeeded in reaching Ethiopian G.H.Q. only after 
perilous adventures, passing through barbed wire entanglements, evading 
sentries, traversing deserts, and have had to fight their way most of the 
time. All testify to the state of destitution and terror in which the Italians 
exist. 


“Messages at Ethiopian Imperial Headquarters from Lasta, Sokota 
and Balasa indicate the rapidly growing strength of the Ethiopian Patriots. 
The number of Ethiopians who break the yoke of the enemy to join their 
free countrymen in the fight to save their country daily increases... “Many 
Ethiopians who had been conscripted by the Italians in the Kasala area 
have taken heart as a result of the Emperor’s proclamation, and have 
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succeeded in deserting the enemy and in joining the Army of Liberation, 
fully armed. As soon as word got round that the Emperor had returned 
the escape began... The Army of Freedom has welcomed those and 
many more who have joined them with joy, and all are working with them 
in harmony and brotherly love in accordance with instructions given by 
the Emperor,’ 


ON January 20 the Emperor at last set foot on Ethiopian soil at 

the head of the modest army which Wingate and others had 
built up. This force, as Mosley explains, “‘consisted of four Sudanese 
Bren companies, four companies of variously armed Ethiopian Patriots, an 
Ethiopian mortar platoon of four three-inch mortars, a miscellaneous 
gtoup of radio sets and signallers, the staff of Sandford’s Mission, and 
three Operational Centres consisting of a British officer and a Sudanese 
platoon, stiffened with what troops they could pick up locally. In all, 
these came to a total of 50 British officers, 20 British NCO’s, 800 
Ethiopian troops and 800 Sudanese troops, plus the members of the camel 
transport company.’® This force suffered, however, from serious 
Shortages of equipment, and, above all, from a lack of air cover. Mosley, 
an acute observer, notes: “No aircraft was available after the first few 
days, and Wingate’s pleas for air support were repeatedly ignored.”” 


On the occasion of re-entering Ethiopia the Emperor issued a memorable 
decree printed, Steer says, in scarlet, which declared : “People of Ethiopia, 
Listen! lamin Gojjam, and I have raised the Imperial war flag there. 
Your slavery is over. You, Ethiopians, must come to me, to re-establish 
order and the country’s independence.”’”! 


Simultaneously he issued a much longer proclamation, declaring : 
“My people of Ethiopia, listen: Glory be to God, whose judgment is 
impartial, who breaks the arm of the strong, who comforts the weak ! 
Italy, our blood-enemy from former times, having crossed our frontier and 
waged an unjust war of aggression against us, we resisted as long as we 
were able and then went to Europe to seek aid. In the meantime you 
warriors of Ethiopia, without sheathing your swords and without rolling 
up your flag, armed only with your natural bravery, fought on against 
superior arms rather than submit to the invader. You struggled on in the 
wilderness and in the mountains waiting for us. This resistance of five 
years has enabled you to see now the fruit of your labours and sacrifices. 
We have already informed you of our arrival on your borders with the aid 
of the British Government, which has entered with us into a covenant to 
drive out completely our enemy from our country. Our joy is boundless 
when we tell you that We, who have been absent for four years and eight 
months, have now by the grace of God once more set foot upon our 
country’s soil and are proud to be amongst you, our people, whom we 
have greatly longed to see. | 


“People of Ethiopia ! You all know the bitter life of those who have 
lost their Government, their country and their independence. A new era 
has begun, when all will be able to serve their beloved Ethiopia in their 
different spheres with greater zeal and surer strength. Gracious God, who 
has turned His merciful face, does so on each one of us. Therefore We 
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now forgive those of you who have worked against the interest of your 
Emperor and your country; whether you worked, from force or from your 
own free choice, under Italian control; or whether you worked from out- 
side Italian control. From one end of Ethiopia to the other raise your 
arms against the enemy who has come to destroy your race, to rob your 
property, to belittle your glory, to pollute your blood. Wipe him from 
the face of Ethiopia. Italy is seized in the grip of the great English, by 
sea, air and land power. The Italians in Ethiopia will not escape from my 
trusted warriors. In our name and your name, We thank before the world, 
the Government and people of Great Britain for their touching and un- 
forgettable charity and hospitality to us during our bitter trials. Long 
live Ethiopia in her independence ! Long live Great Britain.” 


At the same time he issued an appeal for clemency towards the soon- 
to-be-defeated enemy, declaring ; “I reason with you to receive with love 
and to care for those Italians who fall into the hands of Ethiopian 
warriors, whether they come armed or unarmed. Do not mete out to 
them according to the wrongs they have committed against our people, 
Show that you are soldiers of honour with human hearts. Especially do 
Į ask you to guard and respect the lives of children, women and the 
aged,” 

@ & o 


t 


ON the previous day, January 19, General Platt’s forces crossed the 

Sudanese-Eritrean frontier at Kassala, obliging the Italians to 
retreat eastwards towards Agordat and Keren. Di Lauro tells of the 
‘indescribable disorder’? which broke out at this time among the 12th 
Colonial Brigade, adding that certain units had to be either regrouped or 
disbanded. The situation at Agordat, he says, “could not have been 
either more confused or dangerous.’’’4 


A few days later, on February 1, Platt’s forces captured that town. 
The Allied advance in this area was accompanied by increasing desertions 
from the Italian colonial army, at times giving rise even to rebellion and 
looting. The Abyssinian Campaigns relates that 1,500 deserters reached 
the British lines by the middle of February, nearly 1,000 of them from the 
11th Colonial Brigade, which, according to di Lauro, had been recruited 
in Shoa”®, He also admits the occurrence of desertions among the 
Eritreans, declaring that they merely turned tail and fled to their villages 
where they hid their rifles under the thatch of their huts. Barker, 
describing the fall of Agordat, says that the town ‘‘was in a sorry state 
after the battle. In the short interval between the departure of the garri- 
son and the arrival of the British troops, the Italian residential area had 
been thoroughly looted, broken furniture, papers and stores littered the 
streets, together with considerable quantities of other miscellaneous military 
equipment which, with 30 field guns, had been abandoned.’’””? 


The Emperor, despite the small size of his army, was meanwhile 
making remarkably good progress; Mrs. Sandford recalls that his presence 
at Belaya “acted as a magnet. From all sides men began to pour down 
to greet him, chiefs and retainers came, to prostrate themselves, to tell 
in the fougra of their brave deeds, and how many Italians they had 
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killed.””® The author of The Abyssinian Campaigns notes that “the Banda 
...who had hitherto held the further escarpment east of Belaya for the 
Italians and where the watchdogs of the plateau began... to crumble at 
the Emperor’s presence. Zalleka Birru, the important chief of the green 
land of Matakal where the track winds up the scarp to Central Gojjam, 
submitted with all his men.’’® The Emperors army, though small, 
obtained massive local support which greatly strengthened its power, 
for, as di Lauro says, “in all centres, in all villages the enemy found ` 
ways of increasing his numbers.”®° Pressure on the Italians became so 
great that they were obliged on February 23 to abandon their fortress at 
Enjabara in the centre of the province and at about the same time also 
withdrew from Dangila to the north. ‘The strain on these garrisons 
imposed by a hostile countryside and by rumours of a great enemy 
column, and the clamant need of Nasi in Gondar for reserves, had led,” 
as The Abyssinian Campaigns notes, “to the abandonment of Northern 
Gojjam.’*? 


Wingate at about this time issued a stirring proclamation to Patriots 
or would-be Patriots all over the country. This document, printed in 
Amharic on a portable press, inquired: “Do you want to owe all the 
liberties which the friends of humanity, now fighting the totalitarian 
powers by land, sea, and air, and which they have promised you--do you 
want to owe these to their helping hands alone? My héadquariters are 
established in Gojjam whence I shall drive the enemy. You may inquire 
after me, and I will direct you against the enemy’’.®* 


The Emperor’s army was by now sweeping across Gojjam; Mrs. 
Sandford reports that as the sovereign proceeded on his march a trail 
of peasants along the road repeated in excited whispers, “He himself is 
here.”*4 After capturing Enjabara the Ethiopian army turned southwards 
on Burye, while the retreating Italians, according to The Times correspon- 
dent, were “harassed every yard of the way by Abyssinian Patriot troops, 
while RAF machines, roaring along the road only 50 ft. up, are wrecking’ 
havoc upon the fleeing Italian soldiers with their machine-guns...... the 
aircraft and the Patriot troops on the ground are co-operating excellently, 
and wrecked lorries and jettisoned equipment are a tribute to the efficiency 
of their combined action’’.® 


Burye was shortly afterwards attacked by Gideon Force on February 
27 and by the Sudanese Frontier Battalion on March 1.86 Birkby, a South 
African journalist, tells of the Patriots laying siege to the town and having 
“to repulse several determined counter-attacks,’8’? while a British officer, 
Captain Allen, describing the investiture of the fort, says that “from time 
to time native propagandists from loud-speakers harangued the Colonial 
troops within. The morale of the garrison of the fort began to sag as 
deserters found their way to the Patriot bands of Zalleka Desta, who 
was covering the road against any breakout to the west.”88 The use of 
loud-speakers is also recalled in The Abyssinian Campaigns which notes : 
“Propagandists yelled at the troops through megaphones in intervals of 
fire. There were many desertions. The Eritrean NCO’s had to tie up 
a lot of the enemy troops. Ata crucial moment two old Ethiopian ladies 
were mobilised to creep into the fort cowfold, unlock the door, and 
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drive out the entire herd into the arms of the waiting Patriots.” These 
“bizarre tactics,’ it adds, were “too much” for the Italian commander, 
Colonel Natale, who accordingly fled south-eastwards, on March 4, to 
Debra Markos, “witha population out to strip them of their rifles and 
their clothes panting on either flank like African hunting dogs.’’® 


After the fall of Burye, however, the British withdrew aerial support 
as Wingate subsequently confided to Sylvia Pankhurst. Mosely comments: 
“There is no doubt that if planes had been forthcoming... Gideon Force 
could have driven the 35,000 well-equipped Italian troops in the Gojjam 
into complete surrender and taken over the capital of Addis Ababa, long 
before the troops of the conventional armies threatened it. For what 
may well have been reasons of policy, however, this aid from the air 
was not given, and Wingate, quite rightly, resented it bitterly.” 


(To be concluded) 
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Yugoslavia and Africa 


IVO SARAJCIC 


UGOSLAVIA’s relations with the countries of Africa are guided 
and defined by the general principles of its foreign policy as well as 
certain distinctive circumstances. As is generally known, the principles 
of Yugoslavia’s foreign policy are: establishment of peace, cooperation 
and progress in the world, active non-alignment, condemnation and non- 
acceptance of the bloc division of the world and bloc policies, develop- 
ment of relations on terms of equality with all those who are willing to 
aecept it, and a special concern for the closest possible cooperation 
and rapprochement among the developing countries. This policy has 
made it possible for Yugoslavia to find a common language with all 
the free and independent countries of Africa in every field of mutual 
exchange. = 
The distinctive circumstances that have contributed to the positive ` 
development of the relations between Yugoslavia and the peoples of 
Africa include, in the first place, the similarity of historical development 
over the past decades—that is to say, in the struggle for liberation, 
independence and autonomous social, economic, cultural and general 
development, as well as in their common, very strong interest in co- 
operation among the developing countries. Finally, for Yugoslavia 
Africa is the nearest region of developing countries and so, normally, 
the common economic interests are specially stressed in this regard. For 
all these reasons the relations between Yugoslavia and the countries and 
peoples of Africa began to develop very early; it might be said, parallel 
with the liberation and growth of some of the African countries. 


Not long after the war, as early as 1947, the new Yugoslavia, in 
the process of its formation, established initial contacts with the countries 
of Africa. Jt was during the peace conference of Paris that representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia and Ethiopia established closer ties. The rapid develop- 
ment of the contacts resulted in the visits of a Yugoslav goodwill mission 
to Ethiopia and Egypt in 1951, and the visit of Emperor Haile Selassie to 
Yugoslavia in 1954. At that time Yugoslavia’s relations with Egypt also 
developed quickly and favourably, President Tito visiting Egypt early 
in 1955. This visit took place during President Tito’s homeward journey 
from India where he had historic talks with Prime Minister Nehru on 
evolving a policy of active coexistence, a policy of non-alignment, peace 
and progress. Talks with the same aim, but with greater experience and 
bigger tasks, were resumed in 1956 at Brioni among Tito, Nehru and 
Nasser. At that time the foundations were laid of the policy which 
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assumed a growing significance and with increasing intensity linked 
Yugoslavia with Africa. The numerous visits at all levels, including the 
highest, followed between statesmen of Africa and Yugoslavia. Thus, 
Tito visited Ethiopia towards the end of 1955. This was the first visit by 
a European Head of State to that heroic country. 


The latter half of the fifties and the early sixties were years of 
fermentation in Africa and of a bitter struggle for freedom, independence 
and equality. During these years Yugoslavia was always on the right 
side—the side of the African peoples. It is a well-known fact that 
Yugoslavia helped in the liberation struggle of the Algerian people with 
every means atits disposal—so ardently in fact that often it appeared 
that it was working to the detriment of its own interests. It acted with 
equal unselfishness wherever there was a struggle for freedom against 
colonialism and exploitation. 


In 1959 again Tito visited Ethiopia, as well as the UAR and Sudan. 
During these visits there were frank, successful and significant exchanges 
of views on current problems. With Nasser, these assumed the character 
of continuing consultations. In 1961, Tito visited Ghana, Togo, Liberia, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco and Tunisia. That year was significant not only 
for the important meetings between Tito and the leading statesmen of 
Africa but also for the fact that it wasthe year of the first conference 
`of the non-aligned countries in Belgrade. The conference itself was 
a great success for the policy of non-alignment which was espoused by 
most of the free African countries, whose leading statesmen most actively 
participated in the evolution of a policy of non-alignment and in its 
successful enforcement. It is no accident that it was in 1961 that the 
Special Committee (of 24 members) for the enforcement of the Declaration 
on Independence for the Colonial Countries and Peoples was set up. It 
was the pressure of the policy of non-alignment, in which Yugoslavia 
also played an extremely active part, which compelled many to accept 
decolonisation. The elaboration of this policy and cooperation on terms 
of equality resulted in the conference of developing countries of 1962. 
This policy acquired one of its great tasks and content : how to work 
most efficiently for the development of countries, mostly newly liberated 
ones, whose economic progress meant more than an ordinary struggle for 
better living conditions. 


On his tour of Latin America, a tour of peace, cooperation and 
progress in 1963, Tito again visited Africa (Liberia). This was an even 
more broadly conceived inter-connection aiming to succeed to the utmost 
in the realisation of the policy of non-alignment. Indeed, the second 
conference of the non-aligned countries was held as early as 1964, in 
Cairo. The fact that it was held on African soil signified recognition of 
the struggle of the peoples of Africa and of their role in the policy of 
non-alignment. Yugoslavia could only rejoice at this state of affairs. 
But it was also aware that it was necessary to continue fighting for a real 
change in the situation for the economic development and progress of the 
developing countries, because in some of the African countries, the 
situation was indeed difficult. For this reason, representatives of 
Yugoslavia had been striving since the beginning of the fifties everywhere, 
and especially at the UN for a better understanding of the needs of the 
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developing countries and for obligatory and necessary aid for them. 
This struggle resulted in the founding of UNCTAD in Geneva in 1964, 
which meant a new victory, though in later years the results did not 
satisfy the expectations of the developing countries. 


What Yugoslavia had sought from others in the UN and outside 
in the struggle for justice, cooperation, aid and progress, what it expected 
of the. advanced and the rich, it was always prepared to do itself, 
although it is itself insufficiently developed and requires aid. This policy 
found its highest expression in the economic relations between Yugoslavia 
and the countries of Africa in trade, capital construction and scientific- 
technical cooperation. Today Yugoslavia has trade agreements with 
25 countries in Africa, while negotiations are under way for the conclu- 
sion of trade pacts with the remaining countries. 


Trade between Yugoslavia and the African countries has always 
been imbalanced. During the early part of 1960-1970 exports were 
greater than imports with a tendency for change during the latter part of 
the period. The value of trade was the highest in 1969—$129 million. In 
1965, it was $116 million. The following table illustrates the flow of 
ieee Yugoslavia and the developing countries of Africa during 
962-1969 : 


(in million dollars) 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 (9 months) 


Exports 52 56 51 a2. 27 47 Si 57 
Imports 24 46 58 64 53 49 48 72 





The dynamism of trade between Yugoslavia andthe African coun- 
tries reveals that exports and imports did not follow a similar course. 
Imports were more uneven; in spite of it, the trend showed an upward 
curve. During the period 1962-1970 the growth was threefold. But 
exports revealed no excessive unevenness. In 1968, equipment and manu- 
factures accounted for 82.4 per cent of Yugoslav exports to Africa, food- 
stuffs and raw materials for only 17.6 per cent. On the other hand, the 
economic pattern of the African countries was responsible for the high 
percentage of foodstuffs and raw materialsin Yugoslav imports (in 1968, 
93.9 percent) from those countries, notwithstanding all the efforts that 
were made to alter the situation. 


Yugoslavia’s economic cooperation with African countries consists 
not only of foreign trade but also of other forms of economic activity, 
primarily capital construction cooperation. It signed its first credit 
agreement in 1959 (with Ethiopia and Sudan), while wider capital con- 
struction cooperation with these countries started in 1960. Yugoslavia has 
granted a number of goods credits to Ethiopia, Sudan, Liberia, Togo, 
Ghana, Guinea, Senegal, Mauritania, Cameroun, Dahomey, Nigeria, Mali, 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, the UAR, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia 
and the countries of Central Africa. Yugoslav enterprises concluded 
arrangements for the construction of facilities worth $234 million on the 
basis of these credits, and a Series of projects and capital construction 
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works based on commercial credits or without any credits. Africa’s 
share in Yugoslav capital investment and construction works abroad is 
best illustrated by the following table : 


(in 000 dollars) 


1966 1967 1968 1969 


Total Yugoslav engineering abroad 72,065 94,091 124,717 171,000 
InAfrica 15,788 39,956 64,593 89,000 
or 21.9% 42.5% 46.2% 52.0% 





Yugoslav enterprises have built or are completing the following 
facilities ; 


Algeria: A leather factory, afruit and vegetable canning factory, 
a textile mill (I and II), two fishing boats, equipment and planning of a 
zinc and lead mine; 


Ethiopia : Farm machinery, a cement mill, the Adola and Tis Abai 
hydro-electric power plants, mining equipment I, II and IO, a ship, 
the Assab port and waterworks, the Harat hospital, a medical 
faculty; 


Ghana : A mango canning factory, a pine-apple canning factory, a 
tomato canning factory, tractors with implements, the Secondi port, pack- 
ing plants, three fishing boats, 180 motor coaches; 


Guinea: The Grand Chute and Danke hydro-electric power plants, 
a tile-and-brick factory, a furniture factory, a transmission line; 


Liberia : A packing plant, waterworks; 

Mali: A mango and tomato canning factory, ploughs, a carpet 
factory, the Gao packing plant, equipment for the Segou packing 
plant; 


Morocco: The Mehra Klima hydro-electric power plant, mining 
equipment; 


Sudan: A leather factory, a cardboard factory, a diesel power plant, 
a cement mill, six ships, four patrol boats, 400 pump stations; 


Tanzania : Tractors with farm implements; 
Togo: A hydro-electric power plant; 


Tunisia : Tractors, 13 ships, a packing plant, equipment for a lead 
and zinc mine, lorries, irrigation equipment; 


UAR: Mining equipment, pump stations, tractors, ice works and 
refrigeration plants, transmission sub-stations, motor, coaches; 
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In addition to building complete projects, Yugoslav enterprises have 
also worked on other investment undertakings in African countries. The 
most important are sinking of wells, geological research works including 
geo-mechanical research into soil capacity, sea coasts, prospecting for 
mineral deposits, hydrology and consolidation work, irrigation and 
improvement work, such as land reclamation, canal construction and 
subterranean water sounding; draughting and research work for power, 
industrial and agricultural facilities and maritime engineering work, such 
as civil and structural engineering, subsidiary facilities, roads, bridges, 
wharfs, break-waters and port warehouses. Of special importance is the 
work of Yugoslav enterprises in three African countries : Libya, Zambia 
and Guinea. The Yugoslav construction engineering industry is engaged 
in Libya on a large scale. The total value of construction engineering 
contracted by it is almost $200 million. The Yugoslav enterprises in 
Libya employ about 2,000 Yugoslav workers. The prospects of 
further engagement of Yugoslav enterprises in construction engineering in 
Libya are favourable, for this African country is passing through very fast 
economic development. 


In Zambia, the Energoprojekt enterprise from Belgrade established 
close contacts immediately after the country obtained independence. 
This enterprise has carried out various works in the country. It has 
founded joint companies through which it enters the Zambian market : 
the ZECCO engineering company, the UNICO draughting company and 
the SITCO soil inspecting and testing company. The ZECCO is a 
Zambian-Yugoslav company which was founded in June 1965. So far it 
has built a large number of social, public administration and housing 
buildings important for the further development .of the country, including 
housing sections and buildings for the new Zambian university, the 
Independence stadium at Lusaka, a general hospital, ete. The UNICO 
was founded in February 1965 asa draughting and consulting organisation 
while the SITCO was founded to undertake every type of service in 
research work, such as various core borings, injection and geological 
prospecting. ‘These two joint companies have so far carried out work on 
facilities under the Zambian capital investment plan. 


The Energoprojekt is directly engaged in the construction of the big 
Kafue hydro-electric power plant on the river of the same name. It will 
be completed in 1971, when all four generator units will be put into 
Operation. The installed capacity of the first phase is 600 MW. The 
machinery room lies 500 metres below the surface. There are 700 
Yugoslavs working on this gigantic site. The prospects of further 
expansion of work in Zambia and Yugoslav engagement in it are 
significant. 


Guinea is one of Yugoslavia’s oldest partners, not only in West 
Africa but in Africa as a whole. Yugoslav enterprises are constantly 
engaged in projects on a large scale. The first projects built after Guinea 
acquired its independence were built by means of Yugoslav credits. On 
the basis of the traditional friendly relations between the countries efforts 
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have been made during the past two year by both sides to find new fields 
of cooperation and to place them on long-term foundations. Solutions 
have been found within the new projects of economic development of 
Guinea based on the bauxite in Boke and the iron ore at Nimba. The 
new roads of cooperation proceed from the need to found joint companies 
in industries which can contribute to exports ata smaller cost. Thus, 
agreements have been signed to found the following enterprises in Guinea : 
A joint company for research studies, draughting and execution of capi- 
tal investment works; a joint duty-free shopping centre at Conakry; and a 
joint supermarket enterprise at Boke, the future bauxite mining 
cenire. 


Scientific-technical cooperation between Yugoslavia and the coun- 
tries of Africa started as early as 1954, when a group of experts was sent 
to Ethiopia. Later, especially after the initial successes achieved by 
Yugoslav experts, they were sought and esteemed highly in almost all the 
countries of Africa. In the beginning they were mostly doctors and 
health workers, but later technical staff was much more necessary and in 
greater demand. Thus, in 1969 there were 511 Yugoslav experts in Libya, 
129 in Morocco, 87 in Algeria, 72 in Ethiopia, 64 in Sudan, 17 in Congo- 
Brazzaville, 12 in Ghana, and 12 in Nigeria, in addition to hundreds 
working on construction of roads, power plants, buildings and other 
facilities such as we have mentioned in Zambia, Libya, Guinea and 
Tanzania. 


Special agreements on cultural and educational cooperation have 
been signed by Yugoslavia with 14 countries of Africa. These agreements 
pertain to special programmes prepared for the training of personnel of 
every skill to represent adequately the national cultures of the various 
countries. In training the personnel, a great role has been played by 
Yugoslav universities, from which several thousand students from African 
countries have already obtained their degrees. This type of cooperation 
has also helped in the establishment of close personal relations between 
thousands and thousands of Yugoslavs and thousands of friends in 
African countries. 


During the successful development of relations with the countries 
of Africa, Tito visited some countries in 1967-68, and then went on a long 
tour in January and February, 1970, during which he visited eight 
countries : Tanzania, Zambia, Uganda, Ethiopia, Kenya, Sudan, Libya 
and the UAR. In his report to the Federal Assembly on the tour, he 
said : “I am happy to be able to say that a large number of our enterpri- 
ses, specialists and workers are taking part in the construction of various 
industrial facilities in those countries. We have heard much praise about 
them, about their work and behaviour, and have ourselves been convinced 
on the spot that they enjoy a high reputation in the environs in which 
they work because of their industry and contribution. This is certain to 
be of importance for our country, because it opens new possibilities of 
cooperation and greater engagement of our industry”. 


Tito emphasized that this is important also for another reason : 
“The share of these (African) countries in international economic relations 
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will steadily grow, thanks to their great efforts and significant potential 
wealth. They are becoming an important active participant in interna- 
tional trade and an equally significant partner in our industry as well”. 
But he also cautioned : “Indeed, there are still many unexploited possibi- 
lities. ` But so far on our part there has been too little interest and effort 
to understand and to make a better study of that market. I believe there 
are possibilities of undertaking and executing many integrated projects, 
starting with research and planning and ending with construction and 
completion of installations”. 


When in September 1970 the third conference of the non-aligned 
took place at Lusaka, 32 countries of Africa took part in it, hence the 
whole of free and independent Africa. Understandably so, because the 
interests of Africa were identical with those of the conference. Tito under- 
lined the need for the liquidation of the vestiges of imperialist, colonial- 
ist, neo-colonialist oppression, every type of hegemony. For Africa this is 
of great significance. He also sharply condemned every aggressive policy 
and policy of foreign conquest, exposing the dangerous policy pursued by 
Israel in its aspirations of conquest against the Arab countries. The 
problems of development and action of the non-aligned in the UN were 
accorded great significance at the conference. The 25th Jubilee session 
of the UN has confirmed the success of the conference at Lusaka, and 
demonstrated the strength of the policy of non-alignment. 


With increasing frequency Yugoslavia receives acknowledgement 
from its friends, and also from those who are not over-inclined towards it, 
that it has indeed evolved a real national foreign policy, and that non- 
alignment is the chief component ‘of its policy. This is indeed so, with 
' one thing added : Yugoslavia’s foreign policy is not only a real national 
policy, but also a real international policy. This is evident from this 
brigh; incomplete survey of its relations with the countries of Africa. 


Africa and the Non-Aligned Summit 
Conference of Lusaka 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE third summit conference of non-aligned nations in Lusaka in 

September 1970 was a historic event which threw into sharp relief the 
attitudes of African countries towards the principal issues centring round 
non-alignment and their diverse operational patterns. In this article an 
attempt to trace the background of the conference is followed by a focus 
on its resolutions, the relevance of which is assessed fromthe African 
point of view. The next section aims at indicating the extent of African 
impact on the organisation, proceedings and results of the conference. 
After this, in the third section an attempt is made to identify the patterns 
of African participation. Finally, the concluding part spells out the 
pa aaa of the conference to the non-aligned world, to Africa and to 
Zambia. 


The material of this article has been collected from primary and 
secondary sources: documents issued by the conference secretariat and 
the Zambian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and reports and articles in 
newspapers and journals published in India, Africa and Europe. Supple- 
mentary facts have been taken from formal and informal interviews with a 
number of delegates and officials who have had firsthand knowledge of 
the proceedings of the conference. 


II 


T is not accidental that so many states felt interested in a conference 

like this (at a time when pressing problems were demanding their 
attention at home) six years after the last non-aligned conference in 
Cairo. True, much water has flown down the Nile and the Zambesi 
since then. Bipolarity in world politics is a thing of the past and, with 
it, some of the old ideas about the concept of non-alignment seem to be 
less fashionable now than before. But many of the conditions contribut- 
ing tothe emergence of the concept still exist and the democratisation of 
international relations as President Tito has so succinctly put it, has not 
yet taken place. Small and medium-sized nations are even now not ina 
position to play a meaningful role in international politics. The standard 
of living of the countries of the third world is, as before, appallingly 
low. Indeed, the gap between them and the rich countries has further 
widened in the meantime. And the old type of colonialism, although 
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beating a retreat in other parts of the world, is still clinging to its hold 
in Zambia’s neighbouring countries. Further, what has recently aggra- 
vated the situation is the fact that the racist government of South Africa 
is about to achieve new respectability and power, thanks to the decision 
of the Tory government of Britain to resume sale of arms to that coun- 
try. It was generally felt that the time had come to make a concerted 
move to impress upon the comity of nations the urgency of such problems. 
The time factor became still more important in view of the 25th 
anniversary of the UN. 


The idea of a new summit conference gradually took concrete 
shape through several steps. In the summer of 1969 there was a consul- 
tative meeting of non-aligned nations in Belgrade, followed by a minis- 
terial meeting in New York in September 1969. In February 1970, 
President Tito’s visit to eight African countries (Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, 
Zambia, Sudan, Ethiopia, the UAR and Libya) and his discussions with 
their leaders brought to the fore the desire of these countries for a get- 
together at the highest level. In April 1970 came the conference in 
Dar-es-Salaam of foreign ministers of more than 50 countries to decide 
the date, venue and draft agenda of the proposed summit. The questions 
of representation and agenda were further scrutinised by the 16-member 
Standing Committee of the non-aligned nations in Delhi. All this prepara- 
tion culminated in the third non-aligned summit conference in Lusaka on 
September 7-10, preceded by another meeting of 52 foreign ministers at 
the same place between September 6 and 7. 


One of the important questions before the conference was that of 
participation. This of course was related to the way the concept of 
non-alignment was defined. Generally, non-alignment is equated with 
non-membership of multilateral military alliances. But, it has been 
argued that military blocs are becoming irrelevant as guides to political 
action in the international field. Indeed, there are some countries which 
are playing an increasingly independent role in world affairs despite 
their formal association with the power blocs. This contention became 
a cogent issue when Pakistan showed interest in the proposed summit. 
There was some discussion of the question among the leading sponsors 
of the conference. But ultimately it was decided to stick to the old 
definition of non-alignment. And Pakistan’s participation was barred 
after its Minister of Information and National Guidance visited 
Yugoslavia in early July and informed the Yugoslav Government that 
Pakistan had “no intention to continue to embarrass the non-aligned 
groups’s leaders by persisting in its efforts to be admitted to the 
group’. 


Cambodia’s representation posed another problem to the organisers 
of the conference, for the non-aligned nations were divided on the issue 
of recognition of the rival governments of Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
and Gen. Lon Nol. Twenty-one countries headed by Algeria, the 
People’s Republic of Congo (Brazzaville), Cuba and Yugoslavia, suppor- 
ted the claim of Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s government-in-exile. Seven 
countries, including Laos, Malaysia and Singapore, recognized Gen. Lon 
Nol’s government, while 12 coyntries, headed by India and Morocco, 
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argued that the conference should not express any views on a member 
country’s internal affairs and, therefore, Cambodia’s seat should remain 
vacant. The foreign ministers’ meeting in Lusaka ultimately accepted the 
third view. 


There was also some discussion on the status to be granted to the 
liberation movements of dependent territories or of countries with white 
minority regimes, like the MPLA of Angola, the FRELIMO of Mozambi- 
que, and the ANC and the PAC of the Republic of South Africa. The 
Standing Committee of the non-aligned nations finally decided, about 
a fortnight before the summit meeting, that African and Asian liberation 
movements which were recognised by the OAU, the Arab League or other 
non-aligned countries of Asia would be permitted to attend the conference 
as observers. A similar decision was taken about Mme Nguyen Thi 
Binh, ‘Foreign Minister’ of the ‘Provisional Revolutionary Government’ 
(PRG) of South Vietnam. Later Dr. Neto (MPLA), on behalf of Africa’s 
liberation movements, and Mme Binh, on behalf of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam, addressed the confer- 
ence. 


Ultimately invitations were sent to 63 countries, 9 of which declined 
to attend the conference. Among the latter were Burma, Dahomey, the 
Gambia, the Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Malawi, Mauritius, Niger and Upper 
Volta. (There is no information why Gabon was not invited), Of the 
54 nations which came to Lusaka, 28 were represented by top leaders of 
their countries, heads of state, vice-presidents or prime ministers. As 
many as 18 of them were African countries. 


The observer status was extended to (a) Argentina; (b) Barbados; 
(c) Bolivia; (d) Brazil; (e) Chile; (f) Ecuador; (g)Peru; (bh) Uruguay; 
(i) Venezuela; (j) the PRG of South Vietnam; (k) Austria; and (1) Finland. 
Moreover, Mr. Diallo Telli, Secretary-General of the OAU, also attended 
the conference as an observer. Lastly, five national liberation movements, 
four of which operated solely in Africa, attended the conference as guests. 
These, in alphabetical order, were: (i) the African National Congress 
(South Africa); (ii) the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation; 
(iii) Frente de Libertacao de Mocambique (FRELIMO) of Mozambique; 
(itv) the Pan-African Congress (South Africa); and (v) Uniao Nacionale 
para a Independecia Totale de Angola (UNITA) of Angola. Also at 
the very last meeting of the Heads of State on Sept. 10, the representa- 
tive of the Palestine Liberation Organisation, whose plane arrived late, 
was given the floor. 


HI 


THE conference adopted the following resolutions : (i) A declaration 

on peace, independence, development, cooperation and democratisa- 
tion of international relations; (2)a resolution on apartheid and racial 
discrimination in South Africa; (3) a resolution on the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa; (4) a resolution on Rhodesia (Zimbabwe); (5) a 
resolution on Indo-China; (6) a general resolution on decolonisation; 
(7) a vote of thanks to the host government; (8) a resolution on the 
Middle East; (9) a resolution on the illegal arrest and detention of two 
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Algerian citizens by the Israeli authorities; (10) a declaration on disarma- 

ment; (11) a statement on the seabed; (12) a statement on the UN; 

(13) a resolution on the strengthening of the role of the non-aligned 

nations; (14) a declaration on non-alignment and economic progress; 

(15) a resolution on South-West Africa (Namibia); (16) a resolution on 

peek. and (17) a resolution concerning the Israeli aggression against 
ebanon. 


Seven of the resolutions were general in scope, the remaining being 
related to specific countries and phenomena. Four resolutions directly 
concerned Africa, namely those on apartheid, on Portuguese colonies in 
Africa (it is somewhat strange that nothing was said about Portuguese 
held territories in Asia, namely Macao and Timor), on Rhodesia 
(Zimbabwe) and on Namibia. But seven other resolutions, though 
general in scope, were on Issues in which African states were vitally 
interested. These referred to the democratisation of international 
relations, decolonisation, economic progress, the role of the non-aligned 
countries, disarmament, the seabed, and the UN. 


The contents of the resolutions are presented below in order of 
their importance to Africa. The resolutfon on apartheid’ is the most 
important of those directly concerning Africa. In it the participants 
strongly condemned the continuation of the South African policy of 
racial discrimination and apartheid. The resolution attacked, in parti- 
cular, the ‘inhuman and degrading treatment” meted out to prisoners 
and detainees in South African prisons, the Republic’s so-called 
“outward” looking foreign policy which aims at creating, “by means of 
economic and financial pressures, a buffer zone of puppet states on its 
borders”, the continued presence of South African troops in Angola, 
Mozambique and Rhodesia, and Sections 10 and 29 of the General Law 
Amendment Act, 1969, concerning the Bureau of State Security (BOSS) 
which give arbitrary powers to the republican government. The resolution 
also denounced the US, the UK, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy and Japan, for their ‘political, economic and military 
collaboration with the Government of South Africa.’ It urged the 
British Government to reconsider its intention of resuming the sale of 
arms to South Africa. Finally, the non-aligned countries were asked 
“to refrain from entering into diplomatic, economic or any other relations 
with South Africa,” to sever such relations if any country already 


Ra them and to assist the peoples fighting against apartheid in South 
rica. 


The resolution on the Portuguese colonies’ expressed solidarity 
with their peoples fighting for freedom, condemned Portugal for refusing 
“to implement the relevant resolutions” adopted by the UN General 
Assembly, the Security Council and the Special Committee on the 
situation with regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples.” Along 
with Portugal, “foreign economic and financial interests in these terri- 
tories?” came under fire for obstructing these peoples’ progress towards 
freedom. The conference called upon “all states to refrain from partici- 
pating in the financing and construction of the Cabora-Bassa Hydro- 
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Electric Scheme” which is being planned now in Mozambique. Likewise 
all states, and more particularly member-states of the NATO, were asked 
to refrain from giving Portugal any help that might enable it to 
continue its present policy towards the African peoples. Finally, all non- 
aligned nations were urged to extend increased moral and material 
assistance to the fighting peoples of the Portuguese colonies. 


The resolution on Zimbabwe® condemned, as expected, the British 
Government not merely for its failure “to bring down the illegal racist 
minority regime,” but also for its “connivance at South Africa’s armed 
intervention in Zimbabwe.” Like other resolutions, this resolution too 
urged all participating states “to work for the maximum isolation of the 
rebel minority racist regime.” 


The resolution on Namibia? condemned the continued refusal of 
South Africa to withdraw its administration from the territory, as 
demanded by the UN General Assembly and Security Council. It argued 
that South Africa became more rigid because of the assistance it received 
from “some important Western Powers”. It called upon all governments 
to desist from selling all forms of military equipment to South Africa. 
What is more, it invited trade unions in all countries to refuse to handle 
any shipment of arms to South Africa. A similar request was made to 
“shipping”, banking, brokerage and other commercial firms to refrain 
from assisting in any way in the sale or delivery or shipment” of military 
equipment to South Africa. Indeed the resolution went further than 
similar resolutions, since it suggested “the application of complete and 
mandatory economic sanctions under Chapter VII of the Charter of the 
UN” against South Africa. 


The conference also adopted a resolution on the UN® which 
emphasised, among other things, the principle of universality and the 
need to strengthen the peace-keeping machinery of the “UN as well as 
to ensure equitable geographical representation in the world body and 
its various agencies. The resolution called upon the participating 
countries to exert special efforts, on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the UN, on the following main issues during its ensuing session: (1) 
Adoption of the Declaration on Principles Governing Friendly Relations 
among States which was approved by the 1970 Special Committee on Princi- ` 
ples of International Law concerning Friendly Relations and Cooperation 
among states; (2) adoption of the document on international deve- 
lopment and strategy for the second development decade the guidelines 
of which were set forth by the conference; (3) speedy and full implemen- 
tation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples on the 10th anniversary of the adoption of the docu- 
ment; (4) adoption of a programme for the Disarmament Decade the 
outline of which was laid down by the conference; (5) declaration of the 
Indian Ocean asa zone of peace; and (6) adoption of a Declaration of 
Principles on the peaceful utilisation of the seabed. 


In another resolution? the conference welcomed the designation of 
the 1970’s as the Disarmament Decade and expressed its determination 
to work for its success. It drew up an order of priorities for the 
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programme of disarmament beginning with nuclear disarmament and 
prohibition of the development, manufacture and accumulation of chemical 
and bacteriological weapons. The conference suggested the holding of 
a World Disarmament Conference and urged that ‘“‘the outer space should 
be used exclusively for peaceful purposes.” 


A general resolution on decolonisation” (i) appealed to France and 
Spain to allow, in the shortest possible time, their dependent peoples to 
exercise, under the control of the UN and OAU, their right of self- 
determination; (ii) decided as far as Portugal, South Africa, and Rhodesia 
were concerned (a) to impose an embargo on trade, (b) to deny landing 
rights and all facilities to any planes and ships going to and coming from 
these countries, (c) to break off diplomatic relations with Portugal and 
South Africa, and (d) to increase the special fund of the OAU Liberation 
Committee; and (iii) requested the President of the conference to establish 
contact with NATO countries (and more particularly with the US, the 
UK, France, West Germany, and Italy) as also with Switzerland and 
Japan, and urged them to stop their direct and indirect assistance to the 
regimes of colonial and racist oppression. 


Another resolution aimed at strengthening the role of the non- 
aligned countries" entrusted the chairman of the conference with the task 
of maintaining contacts with participant states, ensuring continuity and 


implementing the decisions, resolutions and directives of the con- 
ference. 


The Declaration on Non-Alignment and Economic Progress® the, 
longest resolution of the conference, dealt with a programme of action 
and preliminary negotiations among participating states in such fields 
as trade, transit traffic, tourism, industrial, mineral, agricultural and 
marine production, development of infrastructure and application of 
science and technology. The resolution also urged use of the UN to 
achieve the economic progress of the non-aligned nations. For the 
future the conference resolved to make periodic reviews of the progress 
achieved in the field of mutual.co-operation for development in accordance 
with the programme of action. 


Finally, the conference adopted the Lusaka Declaration on Peace, 
Independence, Development, Cooperation, and Democratization of 
International Relations! which set forth the emergence of non-alignment 
as a broad international movement, reiterated the basic principles and 
aims of non-alignment with reference to the new world perspective, and 
outlined the measures to be taken by participating countries. Such 
measures included efforts for “‘the dissolution of great power military 
alliances”, strong support to those working for disarmament, the execu- 
tion of “urgent structural changes in the world economy’’, the elimination 
of colonialism, the strengthening of the UN, and the organisation of 
periodic conferences of non-aligned nations at different levels to maintain 
continuity of the proposed action. 


The issues mentioned above are those in which Africa is involved 
either generally or specifically. In addition the conference dwelt on the 
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problems of the Arab-Israeli dispute and of the war in Indo-China. The 
resolution on the former issue called upon Israel to withdraw immediately 
from all territories occupied by it in the June war of 1967 and recommend- 
ed to the UN “‘to take adequate measures against Israel”? if it continued 
with its policy of non-implementation of the Security Council resolution 
of November 22, 1967. The other resolution, relating to Indo-China, 
called for “the immediate, total and unconditional withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Vietnam” and expressed “the hope that the Paris 
talks will lead as quickly as possible to a lasting settlement” of the 
problems of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 


IV 


IN more ways than one the Lusaka Conference bears unmistakable 
touches of a growing African commitment to non-alignment. In 
terms of participation, as many as 32 of the 54 countries represented 
were African. There was also considerable African participation at the 
level of non-governmental observers. Four of the five national liberation 
movements (six, if the Palestine Liberation Organisation is included) 
were African. Besides, Mr. Diallo Telli, Secretary-General of the OAU, 
also attended it. African representatives also played an important part 
in conducting the deliberations and in decision-making. Dr. Kenneth 
Kaunda, President of Zambia, was elected chairman of the conference, 
while three of the six vice-chairmen came from African countries 
(Central African Republic, Mauritania and Sudan). African states were 
also active behind the scenes. Inthe 16-member drafting committee of 
the Political Committee of the Council of Ministers as many as 10 were 
from Africa [Algeria, Cameroun, the Democratic Republic of Congo 
(Kinshasa), Ghana, Liberia, Senegal, Somalia, the UAR, Tanzania and 
Zambia], while 10 of the 19 members of the drafting committee of the 
Economic Committee of the Council were African (Algeria, Ghana, 
Guinea, Kenya, Mali, Morocco, Somalia, Tanzania, the UAR and 
Zambia). The main targets of attack at the conference were Portugal, 
the Smith regime of Rhodesia and the white minority government of the 
Republic of South Africa. ‘‘The hitching of the non-aligned wagon to 
the Southern African crusade,” wrote a correspondent in West Africa, 
“is probably the most significant development to arise out of the Lusaka 
meeting, reinforcing as it does the African countries which are currently 
trying to put pressure on Western countries.’”28 Understandably, the 
lead in this direction came from African countries, the most affected by 
the continuation of colonialism and racial oppression in Southern Africa. 
Thus, the Lusaka Declaration on Africa, adopted by the East and 
Central African states in Lusaka in April 1969, and later in the year by 
the OAU and UN General Assembly, was quoted in the resolution on 
apartheid, while in four cases (South Africa, Namibia, Rhodesia and 
Portuguese colonies) resolutions passed by the Assembly of Heads of 
State and Governments of the OAU at its 7th Ordinary Session were 
fully endorsed by the non-aligned summit. Thus, as far as colonialism 
and racialism were concerned, Lusaka took off where Addis Ababa ended. 
This phenomenon was not lost on political observers. For instance, a 
commentator, writing in The People (Kampala), pointed out: “Lusaka 
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has entered the annals of international diplomacy. Behind Lusaka’s 
‘thinking big’ is the whole weight of the continent of Africa.” 


Yet such cliches should not blind us to the rift that seems to be 
emerging in Africa over the most appropriate attitude to be adopted 
towards the Vorster government in South Africa. Some countries, like 
Guinea, Sudan, the UAR, Tanzania and Zambia, are totally opposed to 
the policies pursued by South Africa and think that these can be changed 
by isolating the Republic from the international community and by 
extending active help to its liberation movements. Understandably, these 
countries were enthusiastically in favour of a strong resolution on 
apartheid. At the other extreme stands Malawi which has a trade 
agreement with South Africa, maintains diplomatic relations with it, and 
has obtained financial aid from it for the construction of a new rail link 
and its new capital at Lilongwe. Although invited, the Malawian 
President failed to turn up in Lusaka. The seven other African states 
which also declined to attend the conference were Dahomey, the Gambia, 
the Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Mauritius, Niger and Upper Volta. Of these 
Malagasy and Mauritius have formal links with South Africa in the fields 
of trade, tourism and diplomacy. The tiny West African state of the 
Gambia announced early this year that its port and airfield would be 
opened to South African aircraft and vessels and that South African trade 
and tourists would be welcome. The attitude of the other West African 
state, the Ivory Coast, is now well-known through the recent statement of 
its President, Mr. Felix Houphouet-Boigny, who wanted some kind of a 
dialogue with South Africa on the question of apartheid. The attitude of 
the other absentees is not known. But Dahomey, Niger and Upper Volta 
(along with Togo which, however, attended the Lusaka meeting) 
are associated with the Ivory Coast, in what is known as the 
Conseil de l’Entente and may have followed the latter’s lead on issues 
concerning Southern Africa. 


It must be mentioned here that the attitude of even some of the 
countries that.came to Lusaka is not unequivocally in line with the 
militant group referred to above. For example, Dr. Kofi Busia, Ghana’s 
Prime Minister, stated, on more than one occasion, that he wanted South 
Africans to come and see Ghana and that this would change their attitude 
to black men. In another category are Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland. 
They are geographically surrounded’ (or nearly so) by South African 
territory. Economically they are dependent on the Republic and are 
members of the same customs union. The South African rand is legal 
tender in these countries. In the case of Lesotho South Africa’s influence 
has gone deeper. Its Police Mobile Unit is partly financed and equipped 
by South Africa. White civil servants are seconded from South Africa to 
assume important positions in the Lesotho Government.” Interestingly, 
all these three states were represented at the Lusaka meeting, Botswana by 
its President, Swaziland by its Prime Minister, and Lesotho by its 
Minister of Finance. However, their support for the conference resolu- 
tions on South Africa, Portugal and Rhodesia was only partial. At the 
third meeting of the Heads of State, the President of Botswana referred to 
his country’s “‘peculiarly exposed position”. “We want to see majority 
rule established not only throughout Southern Africa but throughout our 
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continent”, he said. ‘‘We are aware, however, that there is a limit 
beyond which our contribution cannot go without endangering our very 
independence”. This was followed, at the sixth meeting of the Council 
of Ministers on Sept. 10, 1970, by the representative of Botswana who 
expressed his country’s reservation regarding the proposed resolution on 
decolonization, especially its operative Paragraph 2 (dealing with trade, 
air and sea embargoes). The same point was made by the Swazi repre- 
sentative. Each referred to the special geographical position of his 
country as the reason for such reservation. The representative of 
Swaziland further entered a reservation concerning the resolution on 
Rhodesia on the ground “that problems should be solved by peaceful 
negotiations and not by resort to armed struggle.”* Likewise, the Lesotho 
representative spoke of his country being “obliged to work with a regime 
of which the committee (that is, the Economic Committee of the Council 
of Ministers) disapproved’’.*8 


African contribution to the Lusaka meeting is, thus, manifest in the 
number of African participants, in the important work done by them at 
the committee stage, in the way problems of Southern Africa became the 
meeting’s focal point and in the way four OAU resolutions were fully 
endorsed by the conference. However, the Lusaka conference also 
highlighted a rift in the African ranks between the militants, headed by 
Algeria, Guinea, Tanzania, the UAR and Zambia, on the one hand, and 
some other states including Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland on the 
other. There were also countries like Malawi, Malagasy and Mauritius 
which did not come to Lusaka, probably to avoid any embarrassing 
situation. s 


AS expected, the 32 African states which attended the conference did 
not take part in its deliberations in the same way. Some were more 
active and vocal than others. The intensity of such operation related to 
both the formal process of decision-making and informal lobbying. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible here to unfold the latter, since an insight 
into it would need close observation. But a scrutiny of the documents of 
the conference reveals marked differences in the pattern of formal parti- 
cipation of African states. An attempt is made here to highlight these 
differences in terms of: (a) the frequency of intervention in the proceed- 
ings of the Council of Ministers from the second to the sixth meeting, the 
first two meetings of the Political Committee and the first two meetings 
of the Economic Committee; (b) representation in the drafting 
committees of the Political and the Economic Committee, and incumbency 
of various offices; and (c) the initiative in moving resolutions and 
amendments, and suggesting recommendations and nominations in the 
sessions mentioned in (a). Needless to repeat, this framework embodies 
only a quantitative scale for indicating formal participation. It deter- 
mines neither the qualitative level of such participation, nor the pattern 
and effectiveness of their informal role in the conference. 


~, 


Judged by the frequency of intervention in formal debates, the 
participating states of Africa are here divided into three categories. 
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Frequency of 
Intervention Countries 
I (0—3) Burundi, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Equatorial 
Guinea, Ethiopia, Morocco, Rwanda, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Togo and Tunisia, 

I (4—7) Botswana, Cameroun, Central African Republic, 
Congo (Kinshasa), Nigeria, Swaziland, Uganda 
and UAR. 

HI (8 and above) Algeria, ‘Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Lesotho, 


Liberia, Libya, Mali, Mauritania, Somalia, 
Sudan, Tanzania and Zambia. 





The two extremities of this continuum should be identified. In the 
first category, Chad and Sierra Leone, during the sessions mentioned 
before did not intervene even once. In fact, the President of Chad 
clearly stated that the wish of his delegation was to listen and not to talk. 
“The delegation from Chad and I myself, have decided to act as 
observers...... ” said the President. ‘‘The high level of the conference and 
the presence of most distinguished personalities with wide experience of 
all problems of an international nature have recommended that we should 
act as listeners in order to learn the lessons that have been taught to us 
throughout these deliberations”. At the other end are Kenya, Tanzania 
and Sudan. The Kenyan representative intervened on 18 occasions, 
while the corresponding number for each of the other two countries 
was 19. Not merely that. The difference between these three countries 
on the one hand and the remainder of Category III on the other is 
pronounced. Of the latter the nearest score is Ghana’s (13), with Algeria 
and Liberia coming close to it (11 each). 


The second criterion in terms of which formal participation of 
African states can be quantitatively determined is representation in various 
committees and incumbency of offices. For this purpose the membership 
of the drafting committees of the Political Committee and the Economic 
Committee of the Council of Ministers, and the incumbency of the 
offices of the chairman and the rapporteur of each committee and other 
offices’ connected with the work of the conference were considered. A 
threefold categorisation resulted from this exercise. 








Frequency of 

Representation in committees 

& incumbency of offices Countries 

I 0 Botswana, Burundi, Centra] African Republic, 

Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Equatorial Guinea, 
Ethiopia, Lesotho, Libya, Mauritania, Nigeria, 
Rwanda, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Swaziland, Togo, 
Tunisia and Uganda. 

II 1 Cameroun, Congo (Kinshasa), Guinea, Kenya, 
Liberia, Mali, Morocco and Senegal. 

WI 2 ‘Algeria, Ghana, Somalia, Tanzania, UAR and 
Zambia. 
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Only two African countries held offices connected with the work of 
the conference. Algeria was elected rapporteur of the Political Com- 
mittees while the offices of (1) the Chairman of the conference, 
(2) Secretary-General of the conference and (3) Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers were filled by members of the Zambian delegation. 


It should be mentioned here that the possibility of representation 
in committees was limited because there were only a few committees. 
But even there not all delegations were properly equipped in terms of 
their size and experience and the ability of their members to share the 
operational burden of the committees, even when their names were pro~ 
posed and accepted. Thus, the sheer smallness of the size of their 
delegations, apart from any other factor, would have made it difficult for 
Equatorial Guinea, Rwanda and Togo (each of whom had a three-man 
delegation) to play a more effective role in the deliberations of the 
conference than they did. At the other extreme, Burundi led a huge 
delegation (22), next only among African states to Zambia’s (25). But 
its formal participation in the conference was not particularly effective. 
Half the countries active in committee work had between five and eight 
members (Algeria 5, Ghana 7, Somalia 8). This demonstrates that the 
intensity of formal participation was not directly linked to the size of the 
delegation, except that there was probably a minimum size that was 
necessary for effective participation. 


The third criterion in terms of which the participants have been 
categorised here is their propensity to initiate resolutions, recommenda- 
tions and nominations. For this, too, the sessions mentioned in the first 
criterion have been taken cognizance of. No difference has been made 
here between procedural and substantive measures or between successful 
and abortive moves. Here, too, the division of states was effected in 
terms of a threefold classification. 





Frequency of 


Initiative Countries 
I (0-3) Algeria, Botswana, Burundi, Cameroun, Central 


African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Congo (Kinshasa), Ethiopia, Equatorial Guinea, 
Lesotho, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Rwanda, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Swaziland, Togo, Tunisia, 
Uganda and UAR 


II (4-6) Kenya, Liberia, Libya and Tanzania 
II (7 & above) Ghana, Nigeria, Somalia, Sudan and Zambia 





As in previous cases, the extremities need identification here. It is 
clearly untenable to put the UAR and Equatorial Guinea or Togo in the 
same bracket. There were eight states which did not initiate a single 
move during the sessions mentioned above. These were Chad, 
Congo (Kinshasa), Equatorial Guinea, Morocco, Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone and Togo. On the other hand, during the same sessions, the UAR 
initiated three and Algeria two moves. Similarly, at the other end, Sudan 
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and Zambia, each with 10 moves, stand clearly above Ghana, Nigeria and 
and Somalia (each of them having seven moves to its credit). 


Thus, taking note of the performance of African states in the three 
fields mentioned above and also of the differences within individual cate- 
gories into which they were placed, we have here an overall quantitative 
assessment of their formal role in the conference. This can be arranged 
along a continuum in the following order. 


(Greater intensity of formal participation is measured downwards). 


I : Chad and Sierra Leone 
II : Equatorial Guinea, Rwanda and Togo 


III : Botswana, Burundi, Central African Republic, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Kinshasa), Ethiopia, Morocco, Senegal, 
Swaziland, Tunisia and Uganda 


IV : Cameroun, Guinea, Lesotho, Libya, Mali, Mauritania and 
Nigeria 

V : Algeria, Liberia and UAR 

VI : Ghana, Somalia, Sudan, Tanzania and Zambia 


Crude as it is, this scale gives us a rough idea of the extent of formal 
participation by African states in the deliberations of the Lusaka con- 
ference. It does not, however, throw light on lobbying and informal 
discussions which most certainly played an important ‚part in shaping 
the approach of the conference to important issues. Nor does it speak 
of the nature and quality of formal participation. Undoubtedly some of 
the countries placed lower in the scale were more successful than several 
others placed higher in the effectiveness of their formal participation as 
well as informal lobbying. 


V 


Hew successful was the Lusaka conference? Assessments vary with the 

way one looks at it. Referring to President Kaunda’s praise for the 
delegates for the unity achieved, a correspondent of The Star (Johannes- 
burg) wrote : “The reality is that there is precious little unity despite 
the grandiose rhetoric of the main hall”? This was published on the 
same day as The Times of Zambia in a front-page editorial characte- 
rized the summit as “the mammoth event of the year” which “has been a 
success.’*6 Clearly a proper evaluation of the conference should be done 
bt reference to concrete and positive items —a task which is attempted 

elow. 


The first thing to remember is that the Lusaka conference brought 
together the non-aligned countries six years after they metin Cairo. In 
the intervening period the world situation has undergone considerable 
change. Instead of two giant power blocs facing each other, there are 
now several centres of power. It has been argued by some that since 
bipolarity was responsible for the emergence of non-alignment, with the 
decline of bipolarity, non-alignment, too, is on the way out. The validity 
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of this argument is questionable. It is true that bipolarity is largely a 
thing of the past. Butit need not make non-alignment irrelevant. “It 
takes three to make a neutral’’, said Ernest W. Lefever in an article on 
non-alignment.? But this is a reference to the minimum number of 
parties involved, for a division of the world into more than two power 
blocs does not necessarily make the position of the non-aligned redundant. 
Indeed, the Lusaka meeting took upon itself the task of drawing the 
attention of the world once more to the situation in which small and 
medium-sized nations find themselves and for which a remedy was sought 
in non-alignment. The success of the conference lies in the unanimous 
reinterpretation of the basic tenets of non-alignment and in the reinterpre- 
tation of the concept in a changed world perspective. 


The meeting also focussed the attention of the world on the issues 
connected with the development of the non-aligned countries, disarma- 
ment, decolonisation and the role of the UN during its 25th anniversary. 
Particularly in the matter of decolonisation, the explosive situation in 
Southern Africa was highlighted dramatically. What is more, countries 
like Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, which have since long been 
associated with the Republic of South Africa, were at least partially 
brought into this exercise. 


Another important consideration should be the way close coopera- 
tion between the OAU and the non-aligned world was effected through 
the summit. Four of the most important resolutions of the Lusaka 
meeting were taken from those passed by the OAU. And the Secretary- 
General of the OAU attended the Lusaka meeting as an observer. 


' The conference also achieved limited success in fostering preliminary 
exploration for cooperation among non-aligned countries in the economic 
field. However, only the future can tell us how fruitful these contacts 
were. 


A step which would have satisfied some of the observers as an un- 
mistakable sign of the success of the conference would be the establishment 
of some kind of a permanent machinery, say, a secretariat as suggested 
by President Obote of Uganda. Those who opposed the idea feared that 
such a measure might lead to the formalisation of the non-aligned world 
into a yet another power bloc which, of course, is the very last thing non- 
alignment seeks to achieve. However, an institutional arrangement need 
not necessarily be concerned with power, since it could be used for the 
exchange of information and ideas, and the fostering of economic coope- 
ration. Ultimately the participants decided that their foreign ministers 
would meet at least once a year and heads of state and governments once 
in four years or more frequently, if needed. 


Decidedly, African states are going to benefit from the measures 
listed above. But the significance of the conference to the host country, 
Zambia, is certainly greater than this general benefit. The non-aligned 
summit was to Zambia what the New Delhi Conference on Indonesia? 
(January 1949) was to India and the first Conference of African States 
(1958) was to Ghana. All these meetings signified a certain maturity of 
the international relations of the countries where they were held. They 
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also indicated that the host countries could see the basic problems of the 
meetings (the Indonesian crisis for the New Delhi Conference, African 
liberation for the Accra Conference, and the problem of Southern Africa 
for the Lusaka meeting) in the proper perspective, that is, as constituting 
a threat to their own security and freedom. The tmportance of the 
Lusaka summit to Zambia, however, surpasses that of the conference on 
Indonesia to India or of the conference of African states to Ghana. To 
start with, the non-aligned summit was organized ona much larger scale 
than either of the other other two meetings. But what is more, one of 
the main focii of the Lusaka meeting, namely the question of Southern 
Africa, is a problem in which Zambia is vitally interested, indeed much 
more than the way India was concerned about Dutch imperialism in 
Indonesia or the way Ghana felt about African freedom in general. . 


- Equally, it is true to say that the third Summit Conference of non- 
aligned countries was much more significant to Zambia than the Belgrade 
Conference (1961) was to Yugoslavia or the Cairo Conference (1964) to 
the UAR. Judged by the strategic importance of the last two countries 
and the stature of their leaders, the first two conferences were perhaps 
rightly held in Belgrade and Cairo. But neither of them took place 
near the main problem areas of the period. In contrast to this, the 
meeting in Lusaka was organized in a city which is hardly 60 miles from 
the Zambesi. Not merely that, the Lusaka Conference was by far the 
largest of the three, the number of participants in the three conferences 
being: Belgrade 25, Cairo 47 and Lusaka”. 


Finally, the Lusaka Conference was a personal triumph for President 
Kaunda. As Colin Legum puts it so cogently: “President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia has emerged as the spokesman in international affairs 
for more than half the nations of the world—a position deriving from 
his selection as chairman of both the 35-nation OAU and of 62 non- 
aligned nations. Never before has a Third World leader achieved such 
massive authority and respect as this passionately religious and crusading 
son of Christian missionaries.” 


Vil 


LF me summarise the main points of the article {in this concluding 

part. Six years after the second Summit Conference of non-aligned 
countries in Cairo, the third non-aligned summit met in Lusaka in 
September 1970 largely due to the efforts of President Tito. The prepara- 
tory work was done by thé Conference of Foreign Ministers and the 
16-member Standing Committee—the two bodies which sorted out the 
ore of participation and decided the dates, venue and the draft 
agenda. 


The conference adopted in all 17 resolutions, four of which were 
related specifically to African territories. Besides, there were several 
other resolutions which concerned Africa in general terms. In several 
ways Lusaka represented a growing African involvement in non-alignment. 
The majority of the participants came from Africa. And many of them 
played an important role in initiating moves and mobilising support for 
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them as well asin the final process of decision-making. However, the 

commitment of African countries to measures adopted by the conference, 

especially against the racial and colonial threat from Southern Africa, 

was far from uniform. And some kind of a rift was discernible in their 

Lars about the best way to tackle racialism and colonialism south of the 
ambesi. 


Moreover, African countries revealed different patterns of parti- 
cipation. There were, of course, informal lobbying and formal participa- 
tion. Material on the former being scanty, an attempt was made to 
identify various quantitative levels of formal participation in terms of the 
frequency ‘of intervention in debates, representation in committees and 
incumbency of offices, and the propensity to initiate moves for others. 
This exercise resulted in a continuum, the lowest point of which was 
occupied by Chad and Sierra Leone, while at the other extremity stood 
five countries : Ghana, Somalia, Sudan, Tanzania and Zambia. 


Lastly, the achievement of the Lusaka conference was assessed with 
reference to the following points: (i) a reinterpretation of the concept 
of non-alignment in the context of a changed world perspective; (ii) 
focussing of the world attention on economic development of poor coun- 
tries, disarmament, decolonisation and the problems of Southern Africa, 
specially on the occasion of the 25th birth anniversary of the UN; 
(iii) preliminary exploration for economic cooperation among the partici- 
pating states; and adoption of realistic follow-up measures to maintain 
future contacts among the non-aligned countries. If these steps benefited 
African countries to a considerable extent, the Lusaka Conference 
asa whole means much more to Zambia than the New Delhi Conference 
on Indonesia (1949) to India or the first Conference of Independent 
African States (1958) to Ghana. Finally, the conference was a personal 
triumph for the President of Zambia, Dr. Kaunda. 
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Hijacking and International Law 
RAHMATULLAH KHAN 


A better way to assess the recent hijacking incident! is to imagine the 

episode in reverse. Suppose for a moment that some extremist 
organization in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir had hijacked a Pakistan 
International Airways plane to Amritsar or Ambala to dramatise its libera- 
tionist aspirations. And suppose further that the hijackers threatened 
to blow up the plane unless they were granted political asylum and 
demanded the release of a substantial number of their fellow-fighters 
detained in Pakistani jails. India, to say the least, would have been in a 
highly embarrassing position. Let us not speculate as to how India 
would have reacted. But one thing is clear, that is, if India had chosen to 
to act the way Pakistan did—which this writer cannot easily compre- 
hend—it would have had a very solid legal justification. 


India is not a party to the one legally binding convention. And it 
has made itself clear in the UN and other international organizations 
whenever proposals to evolve legal norms to check hijacking were made 
that any such attempt should not affect the right of sovereign states to 
grant political asylum and the traditional laws concerning extradition. 
India could thus have a firmer legal argument. On the other hand, 
Pakistan is to some extent handicapped. It has signed, but not ratified, - 
the Tokyo Convention. But then this is only a technical point. For, 
according to well-established principles of international law a party which 
has signed an international or bilateral instrument is bound to carry out 
its obligations in ‘good faith’ until it ratifies it. Now, let us see what 
these obligations are. 


Though the phenomenon is of recent origin there have been several 
‘attempts to curb the dangerous practice of hijacking, sometimes mistakenly 
called air piracy.* There is one convention in force—referred to above— 
which was thrown open for accession recently at The Hague, and a number 
of declarations on the subject adopted by the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) and the UN General Assembly. Article 11 of the 
first effective instrument (the Tokyo Convention) lays down : 


«i, When a person on board has unlawfully committed by force 
or threat thereof an act of interference, seizure or other wrong- 
ful exercise of control of an aircraft in flight or when such an 

‘ act is about to be committed, contracting States shall take all 
appropriate measures to restore control of the aircraft to 
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its lawful commander or to preserve his control of: the 
aircraft. 


“2, In the cases contemplated in the preceding paragraph, the 
contracting State in which the aircraft lands shall permit its 
passengers and crew to continue their journey as soon as 
practicable, and shall return the aircraft and its cargo to the 
persons lawfully entitled to possession.’”® 


The Convention proceeds to spell out in detail how resumption of 
the interrupted flight and restoration of the aircraft are to be effected, 
and what facilities the passengers and the crew are to be given, etc. As 
regards the hijackers Paragraph 2 of Article 16 declares categorically : 
“Nothing in this Convention shall be deemed to create an obligation to 
grant extradition”. 


So, what emerges from this Convention is that there is a clear 
obligation on the part of the landing state to facilitate resumption of the 
interrupted flight and restore the aircraft, but no obligation to extradite 
the offenders. The rights of states in this regard are left untouched for 
obvious reasons. A substantial section of the parties to the Convention 
were of the view that hijacking cannot necessarily be construed as a 
common crime. The persons involved in a politically-motivated hijack 
must be allowed to be dealt with differently. But even in’ such cases, 
the ya was that the property and the innocent passengers must be 
saved. 


The concern for the properties and innocent lives of the passengers 
came to be scrupulously respected even by that haven of hijackers, 
Havana. Genuine political hijackers were always given political asylum, 
and whenever the bravadoes were indulged in for private gain, as for ins- 
tance when a hijacker robbed a passenger, or merely wanted a free trip, the 
Cuban authorities duly prosecuted and punished the guilty.* 


The incidence of hijacking, however, had become so high inthe US 
that its government adopted stern local measures — sometimes. demonstrat- 
ing a ludicrous concern, as when the courts punished some passengers on 
board a plane who tried to crack a practical joke by suddenly posing as a 
hijacker. On the international level the US launched a virtual crusade 
to contro] this evil and dangerous practice. One such concerted move 
was made in the [CAO. In the sub-committee established by the ICAO 
to prepare a draft convention on hijacking the US made a determined bid 
to include even politically-motivated hijackings in the framework of 
the Draft Convention. The majority of the sub-committee, however, 
held the view that a ‘‘state could refuse extradition if it considered that the 
request had been made for a political purpose.” 


With the above clarification of intention the framers of the Draft 
defined the offence in a more specific way® than the one included in the 


_- Tokyo Convention, and attempted to fill the gap about extradition. With 


respect to extradition, the Draft provides : 


“1. The offence shall be deemed to be included as an extradition 
offence in any. extradition treaty existing or to be concluded . 
between the various Contracting States, 
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2, The Contracting States which do not make extradition condi- 
tional on the existence of a treaty or reciprocity shall recognize 
the offence as a case of extradition as between themselves. 


“3. The offence shall be treated, for the purpose of extradition, as 
if it had been committed not only in the place in which it 
occurred but also in the territory of the State of registration of 
the aircraft.’ 


.. _ Two things emerge from this Draft: first, a state can treat 
hijacking as an extraditable offence even when its extradition treaties or 
laws do not specifically say so ; second, it is free to refuse extradition if 
the plea of ‘political purpose’ is advanced and proved. That is to 
say, the Draft leaves politically-motivated hijackings untouched. The 
traditional law of extradition and political asylum to that extent remains 
unchanged. 


The Hague Convention, drawn up on Dec. 16, 1970, adopts the same 
formula on extradition with slight alterations.” The improvement, if any, 
lies in that the “option” given to Contracting States in this regard is 
spelt out clearly, and the extradition laws of the requested state are given 
due recognition. This Convention, as stated earlier, has just been thrown 
open for accession; and, in view of the fact that the Tokyo Convention 
took more than six years to come into effect, any guess as to when The 
Hague Convention will be enforced will be hazardous. 


Thus the law seems to be fairly clear on the level of property. If 
India and Pakistan were parties to the Tokyo Convention they would be 
responsible for facilitating resumption of the flight and restore the 
aircraft. In the recent incident involving the hijacking of the Indian 
Airlines plane, however, the matter was complicated. The refusal of the 
hijackers to get out of the aircraft and their threat to blow it up—which 
they eventually did—unless their demands were met made the Pakistani 
obligation difficult of carrying out. Pakistan could have granted political 
asylum but could have done nothing to secure the release of detenus in 
Kashmir, But then the situation was not—if newspaper reports could be 
relied upon—an impossible one. A trap could have been laid for the 
hijackers, if use of force was not possible. For, after all, the duty to 
return the plane implied the duty to protect it. Even though Pakistan 
was not a party to the Tokyo Convention customary international law 
makes it obligatory for states to protect the private and public property of 
foreign nationals and states. Any dereliction of this duty can properly 
give rise to claims for compensation. 


The position in regard to persons, however, is not entirely satis- 
factory. True, states reserve the right to grant the hijackers political 
asylum. But at what cost? Attempts to evolve international controls 
have fought shy of incursing into the sensitive fields of sovereign nations. 
But community expectations—which, according to some progressive 
international lawyers, constitute a significant component of the law—have 
an equal bearing. The numerous resolutions and declarations adopted 
by the UN and the ICAO? contain eloquent avowals to the effect that 
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“international civil air transport helps to create and preserve friendship 
and understanding among the peoples of the world and promotes 
commerce between nations.’ They condemn unequivocally acts of 
violence directed against such aircraft, crews and passengers. The 
declarations affirm that “the safety and freedom of transit of passengers 
and crew must be a paramount consideration for all States following the 
unlawful seizure of an aircraft”; that the hijacking “poses a grave 
menace to the safe operation of international civil air services and 
undermines the confidence of the peoples of the world in the safety of 
international civil aviation”. 


Admittedly, hijacking has become one of the many forms of dramatis- 
ing the demands of dissident groups with genuine liberationist aspirations. 
But even their most ardent sympathiser cannot deny that the dangers 
involved in hijacking are clearly out of proportion to the objectives 
achieved. Even one pistol shot in a pressurised cabin at high altitude can 
spell disaster for all the passengers and crew of the aircraft. To meet 
such potential hazards in flight ingenuous suggestions have been made: 
electronic devices to detect weapons; flight inspectors trained in judo; 
trap doors on the floor of the cabin; depressurising techniques, etc. 
Human ingenuity being what it is it is unlikely that these measures will 
have a deterrent effect. The solution to the problem lies elsewhere. 


There is hardly any justification for holding in ransom or endanger- 
ing innocent human lives. Even the laws of war do not allow indiscriminate 
holding of hostages. Such acts for purported political causes should be 
denounced. There is another very good reason why states should not 
encourage hijackings even for political purposes. Hijackings have a 
“wave” effect, one successful one leading to another. The massive 
protest rallies staged in India—matched by equally unruly demonstra- 
tions in Pakistan—have shown what one hijacking incident could do to 
the precariously poised relations between India and Pakistan. One can 
imagine the incalculable harm that such incidents are likely to cause to 
their inter-relationship. It is tragic that in the context of political 
developments in the two countries—one suffering the birth-pangs ofa 
constitution and the other involved in an emotion charged election— 
wiser counsels were drowned in self-righteous postures. Otherwise the 
incident could have been used by astute statesmanship to serve asa 
starting point of a new, lasting political harmony in the sub-continent. 


A gracious announcement by Pakistan of prompt and adequate 
compensation coupled with quick proceedings against the hijackers—whose 
extradition probably would have been refused by its judiciary on grounds 
of the political nature of the crime—would have been received well in 
India (witness the approving nod the condemnation by Sheik Mujibur 
Rahman received in India). India could have done well to concentrate 
On compensation and diluted the demand for extradition by strongly 
suggesting punishment of the hijackers under the local laws of Pakistan. 


REFERENCES 


1. On Jan, 30, 1971,a Fokker-Friendship Indian Airlines plane which was on its 
way from Srinagar to Jammy was hijacked to Lahore by two armed men who 
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claimed membership of an underground extremist movement in Kashmir 
variously described as ‘AI Fatah’, ‘AI Barqua’, ‘National Liberation Front’ and 
soon. There were 28 passengers on board the plane, including the crew. On 
landing at Lahore the hijackers refused to come out of the plane and threatended 
to blow it up unless they were granted politica] asylum and the Indian govern- 
ment released 36 ‘AI Fatah’ detenus in Jammu and Kashmir jails. Pakistan 
complied with their first demand, but when India refused to concede the second, 
the hijackers blew up the plane. The incident had serious repercussions on 
Indo-Pak relations. India claimed compensation for the destruction of the 
plane and when Pakistan refused to do so it cancelled flights of Pakistani 
aircraft over India. There were popular demonstrations on both sides, sometimes 
resulting in damage to property. Hopes of possible better relations between the 
two countries, especially after the emergence of the Awami League as the 
strongest power in the elections in Pakistan, were eclipsed in the emotional 
clamour that the incident roused. 


Air piracy is defined and condemned in the Geneva Convention on the Law of 
Sea, 1958, thus: 


‘ “Piracy consists of any of the following acts: 


(1) Any illegal acts of violence, detention or any act of depredation, committed 
for private ends by the crew or passengers of a private ship or private 
aircraft, and directed: 


(a) On the high seas, against another ship or aircraft, or against persons 
or property on board such ship or aircarft; 


(b) Against a ship, aircraft, persons or property in a place outside the 
jurisdiction of any State; 


(2) Any act of voluntary participation in the operation of a ship or of an 
aircraft with knowledge of facts making it a pirate ship or aircraft; 


(3) Any act of inciting or of intentionally facilitating an act described in sub- 
paragraph 1 or sub-paragraph 2 of the article. 


The text of the Convention is contained in American Journal of International 


Law, vol, 52 (1958), pp. 842-51. For the differences in hijacking and air piracy see Sami 
Shubber, “Is Hijacking of Aircraft Piracy in International Law?”, British Year Book of 
International Law, vol. 43 (1968-69), pp. 193-204. 


3. 
4. 


5, 


ICAO Doc, 8364, 


See Alona Evans ‘‘Aircraft Hijackings: Its Causes and Cures”, American 
Journal of International Law, vol. 63 (1969), pp. 695-711. 


Article 1 of the ICAO Draft defines the offence in the following terms: 
Any person who on board an aircraft in flight 


(a) unlawfully, by force or threat thereof, interferes with, seizes or otherwise 
wrongfully exercises control of that aircraft in order to change its 
itinerary, or 


(b) attempts to perform such an act, or 


(c) is an accomplice of a person who performs or attempts to perform such 
an act. 


shall be guilty of a penal offence. 
See International Legal Materials, vol. 8 (1969), pp. 251. 
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6. Articles 6 and 7 Ibid. 


7. Article 8 of The Hague Convention (unpublished yet) states : 


1. 


The offence shall be deemed to be included as an extraditable offence in 
any extradition treaty existing between Contracting States. Contracting 
States undertake to include the offence as an extraditable offence in every 
extradition treaty to be concluded between them. 


If a Contracting State which makes extradition conditional on the existence 
of a treaty receives a request for extradition from another Contracting State 
with which it has no extradition treaty, it may at its option consider this 
Convention as the legal basis for extradition in respect of the offence. 
Extradition shall be subject to the other conditions provided by the law of 
the requested State. 


Contracting States which do not make extradition conditional on the 
existence of a treaty shall recognize the offence as an extraditable offence 
between themselves subject to the conditions provided by the law of the 
requested State, 


The offence shall be treated, for the purpose of extradition between Contract. 
ing States, as if it had been committed not only in the place in which it 
occurred but also in the territories of the States required to establish their 
jurisdiction in accordance with Article 4, paragraph 1. 


8. See the collection ofthe ICAO declarations, for instance, in the preliminary 
edition—July 1970—-issued by the ICAO covering the Assembly’s 17th session 
(extraordinary). 
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INDIA AND AFRICA 


(See also under UN and Commonwealth Conference) 


Wagon Order from East Africa: The East African Railway Corporation has 
placed orders with Indian manufacturers for the supply of 50 tank wagons and 45 cattle 
wagons, according to Mr. I.S, Okelo Ojok, Chairman of the Corporation. 

—The Press Trust of India, Dec. 3. 


India and the Indian Ocean Bases 


India has strongly criticised’ British moves ‘to use the Indian Ocean for 
-~ military purposes. Thé Indian Ambassador to‘the UN, Mr. Samar Sen, spea- 
king in the General Assenibly’s Trusteeship Committee during its debate on 
~ small colonial territories, said: “Fhe action of the British Government in 
detaching certain islands from its colonial territories in the Indian Ocean to form the 
` so-called British Indian Ocean territory for military purposes cannot promote peace 
but only tension”. (British territories in the Indian Ocean were made a separate entity 
in 1965 by detaching Chagos, Aldabra, Farquhar and Desroches and converting them 
into a new colony). Earlier, he regretted that 25 years after the signing of the UN 
Charter and 10 years after the decolonisation declaration, the territories still remained 


under colonial rule. , 
—The Express News Service, Dec. 3. 


In the Indian Parliament the Defence Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, admitted 
that the number of ships belonging to foreign countries in the Indian Ocean now “‘is 
somewhat more than ordinary”. Since these ships moved beyond the Indian territorial 
waters, there was no need to lodge a protest under the international Jaw. He said 
that at the Lusaka summit conference of non-aligned nations a decision had been taken 
to call upon all super powers to keep the Indian Ocean free from tension. Russia, he 
added, had more ships and vessels in the Indian Ocean than others but he could not say 
how many, It would not be proper to protest to the Soviet Union against its presence 


on the high seas as no one had control over them. ; 
` ei — Patriot, New Delhi, Dec. 15. 
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On Dec, 19, the Indian Express correspondent in Washington reported that 
the Indian Ambassador, Mr. L.K. Jha, expressed India’s ‘disappointment and regret” 
over the US decision to build a “transport and communications” facility or base inthe 
Indian Ocean in association with Britain. A similar protest was lodged by India’s 
High Commissioner in London, Mr. Apa Saheb Pant, when he called on the junior 
British Minister of Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, Mr. Anthony Royle, to convey 
his country’ s regret at the British decision to lend its dependent island to military use 
by the colonial power aad its ally, the US. (Diego Garcia, where Britain and the US 
are to build a complex of communication, air force, and naval facilities within the next 
three years at a cost of £8 million, is 1,171 miles from Mauritius anda little over 


2,000 nautical miles from Madras). . 
` —The Indian Express, Dec. 19. 


Portugal’s Aggression on Guinea : 


The Indian Ambassador, Mr. Sen, called for action by the Security 
Council against Portugal while intervening in the debate on Guinea’s complaint 
of aggression against Portugal and the report of the Councils special 
mission on the situation. He asked if the Security Council could not or would 
not act in a simple established case of aggression, what credence could be placed on it 
or the great power guarantees in any other field? He was critical of Portugel’s 
NATO allies for their support to Portugal and said only Europeans whose countries or 
peoples did not suffer from the evils of colonialism ‘appeared to feel that coloitialism 
was not a threat to, international peace and, security. . , Criticising Portugal’s attitude 
to the UN, Mr. Sen noted that it had not even had the civility to ` appear before the 
Council to answer the charges against it. “The Government of Portugal must, there- 
fore, be condemned with all the authority of this Council not only for these accusa- 


tions, but for its repeated and continuous aggression in Africa”, he said. 
—Pairiot, New Delhi, Dec. 9, 


President Sekou Toure of Guinea has expressed his appreciation of the message 
sent by President Giri extending India’s sympathy and support to Guinea against 
interference by foreign agencies. In a message, he said ; “Deeply appreciative and 
comforted by your message of solidarity for the people and government of Guinea 
and myself, we thank you very sincerely. However Portuguese imperialism remains a 


permanent danger to our frontiers.” 
- : .—India News, Nairobi, Dec. 15; 


The Government of India despatched a Consienment of antibiotics to Guinea 


` for those affected‘by the invasion of Guinea.. - 
` ~he Statesman, New Delhi, Dec, 9. 


Tripartite Scooter Project — 


The Government informed the Lok Sabha (Upper House of Parliament) 
that in the proposed tripartite scooter project among India, the UAR and Yugoslavia, 
70 per cent of the components will be manufactured in India, 20 in the UAR and the 
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restin Yugoslavia. As regards the model of the’ scooter, a firm decision had yet 
“ to be taken. 


—The National Herald, New Delhi, Dec. 9. 
Blocked Suez Canal Heips Boost India’s Exports 


According to a Reserve Bank stucy, the closure of the Suez Canal helped increase 
India’s exports of engineering goods to certain African and Asian countries by 142 per 
cent in 1968-69 over the previous year. The study on “the problems and prospects of 
Indian exports of engineering goods” shows that the UAR has now emerged as the 
single biggest market for Indian engineering goods, accounting for 15 per cent of the 
total exports of $141.8 million during 1969-70. It emphasises the need to pay adequate 
attention to the raw material requirements of exporting engineering units. It has also 
suggested the creation of an adequate production capacity ahead of the total demand of 
domestic and export needs. 


—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Dec. 10. 


India Presses for Israeli Withdrawal 


The only solution to the problem of human rights in  Israeli-occupied 
territories was Israel’s withdrawal from them, India told the UN Special Political 
Committee. The Indian delegate. Mr. Barkat Ahmad, was addressing the 
Committee which met to consider the report of a threeemember investigation 
team headed by Mr. Amarsinghe of Ceylon. He rejected Israeli claims of 
following a “liberal policy” in occupied territories. “Occupation of foreign 
territory by its very nature is itselfa contradiction of any liberal policy,” he said. 

-—The Press Trust of India, Dec. 11. 


Ghana Minister’s Visit to India 


Mr. R. R. Amponsah, Minister for Land and Mineral ‘Resources, led a 
Ghanaian delegation on a ‘22-day visit to India. He called on the Minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals, “Mr. Trigena Sen, and they discussed the prospects of 
collaboration in.the field of mineral and oil exploitation. Seven foreign companies l 
at present hold concessions for oil exp-oration in the off-shore areas of Ghana. 

—Patriot, New Delhi, Dec. 12. 
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At a meeting between the Foreign Trade Minister, Mr. L.N. Mishra, and Mr. 
‘Amponsah, proposals for strengthening unilateral’ trade links‘and economic coopera- 
tion were considered. It was agreed that there was considerable scope for Indian 
participation in diversifying Ghana’s economy and industrial production. Infusion of 
Indian capital and technical knowhow and the setting up of joint ventures in African 
countries also figured in the talks. The ministers felt that the two countries should 
coordinate action in dealing with ‘‘unwarranted freight increases” and felt that a 
direct shipping service between India and Ghana would help boost bilateral trade 
prospects. The two-way trade between India and Ghana is ofa limited nature at 
+ -present-and is vauled at about Rs. 30,000,000. annually. An immediate result of the 
meeting will be the visit by a. Ghanaian trade delegation to -Indiain the next few 
weeks to explore the possibilities of expanding trade. - 


— The National Herald, New Delhi, Dec, 23. 


+ 
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East African Railway Delegation Visits India 


A six-member East African Railways Delegation, led by Mr. LE. Okelo Ojoko, - 
Chairman of the East African Railways Corporation, visited India for 10 days at the 
invitation of the State Trading Corporation of India. Mr. Okelo Ojoko said in Madras 
on Dec, 5 that India would supply 50 tank wagons for transporting oil and 45 cattle 
wagons. There was also a possibility of orders being placed for another 50 tank wagons 
with India. He said that in the course of their two-week tour, visiting units manufac- 
turing locomotive engines and diese] engines, the delegation was very much impressed 
by the standard of the products. The Varanasi Locomotive Works was more advanced 
than many of the factories in Europe and the US. 


The Delegation met the Chairman and members of the Indian Railway Board 
in New Delhi on Dec. 7, Mr. Ojoko said in a press interview that the rail system 
in East Africa being small, it was not profitable for them to manufacture wagons. 
There was also scope for training of their railway staff in India, The Chairman of 
the Railway Board, Mr. B.C. Ganguli, said India would be very happy to supply 
whateyer they wanted for their railways. East African railways had plans to get 
wagons and second-hand steam locomotives. They would also require metre-gauge 
diesel engines. Immediately on his return Mr. Ojoko stated at Nairobi airport on 
Dec. 9 that the visit was a great success and “an eye-opener to us as we noted the 
tremendous progress being made by Indian Railways”. f 

—India News, Nairobi, Dec. 15, 


India Named on 3 UN Committees 


India was named on three committees of the UN General Assembly~the 
Special Committee on Apartheid, the Committee to Study and Rationalise UN 
Assembly Procedures, andthe Expert Committee to Study UN Salary Structures. 
Assembiy President Edward Hamboo also named Sudan, Syria and the Ukraine 
as new members on the expanded Committee on Apartheid. The Latin and West 
European seats were left vacant as there were no candidates, 

— Patriot, New Delhi, Dec, 19, 


Six Indian Firms on Arab Black List 


The Arab Boycott-of-Israel Office banned dealings with 50 foreign firms, 
including six Indian firms, which were alleged to have violated the boycott regulations, 
One of the firms is United Artists Film Corporation. The firms involved are nine 
British, eight American, six Indian, four Argentinian, three Australian, three 


Dutch, and two each from Italy, Mexico, Belgium, Cyprus and France, in addition 


to one each from Colombia, the Bahamas, El Salvador, Greece, Denmark, Tanzania 
and Japan, ‘ 


Caution to Arab Nations 


India is understood to have approached several Arab countries urging 
them to ensure that the forthcoming Islamic Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Karachi is not used by Pakistan as a forum for raising its bilateral disputes 
with India. The Indian Ambassador, Mr. Bahadur Singh, called on Mr. Salah 
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Gohar, the UAR’s Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to convey 
„his country’s apprehension over possible attempts by Pakistan to bring up questions 
of a bilateral nature at the conference. He is understood to have voiced India’s 
hope that friendly Arab countries would see to it that the scope of the conference is 
not widened to permit discussions on bilateral issues. He is also understood to have 
stressed that any such discussion would create a misunderstanding in India and might 


have repercussions on Indo-Arab relations. i 
—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Dec. 24. 


Indo-UAR Maritime Agreement- 


India and the UAR signed a’ protocol streamlining arrangements to improve 
maritime transport between the two countries. The protocol was signed 
after five days of discussions between Mr. Tirumalai, Joint Secretary of the 
Indian Ministry of Transport and Shipping and leader ofthe Indian delegation, 
and Mr. N.M. Sobhi, Chairman of the UAR Maritime Transport Company. 
It sets out detailed arrangements for drawing up an agreed sailing schedule for cargo 
movement between India and the UAR on a basis of cargowise and freightwise distri- 
bution of shipments to ensure parity. A consultative machinery has also beer set up 
to implement the agreement. Under the protocol, basic sailings from the east and west 
coasts of India will be undertaken by Indian shipping lines’ on the one hand and the 
United Arab Maritime Transport Company onthe other equally, each getting 12 
monthly sailings. Depending on the availability of cargo, supplementary sailings will 
also be distributed on a parity basis. The UAR delegation agreed to settle expeditiously 
all the outstanding freight claims totalling Rs. 10,000,000 and streamline the procedure 
for future freight remittances to be made promptly. The Indian delegation conveyed 
its government’s decision to post a representative of the Indian Shipping Lines at Cairo 
to coordinate arrangements between the two countries, The UAR has already a 


representative in India. 
—The Times of India, New Delhi, Dec. 26. 


Machines Sent to Senegal 


The Indian Ambassador, Mr. G.J. Malik, has presented a large number of 
machines to the Senegalese Institute of Food Technology. The Senegalese delegation 
had shown keen interest in Indian machines for small-scale industries during the 


Second UNCTAD conference at New Delhi. 
—Patriot, New Delhi, Dec, 28. 


Commonwealth Speakers and Presiding Officers’ Conference 


Inaugurating the five-day second Conference of Commonwealth Speakers and 
Presiding Officers,. President Giri called for a ‘“‘self-imposed’* code of conduct by 
parliamentarians tempered with a sense of mutual respect in preserving standards, The 
Conference was attended by 14 Commonwealth countries, Mr. G.S, Dhillon, Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, was unanimously elected Chairman of the Conference. 


r ~~ The Press Trust of India, Dec. 29. 
New Congo Envoy to India . i 


The new Congolese Ambassador to India, Mr. Joseph Ugolin Nzeza, 
presented his credentials to President V.V. Giri at Rashtrapati Bhavan. The 
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ambassador said the Congolese would not easily forget the extremely efficient 
contribution made by India under UN aegis to the young Congolese state 
in safeguarding its territorial integrity and national independence, both of which were 
seriously threatened. Welcoming the ambassador, the President said: ‘“Close coope- 
ration between developing countries is of signal importance in the world of today and 
my Government is ready to do all in its power to this end. We share with your 
country our desire for peaceful cooperation with all states on’a basis of equality and 
mutual respect.” 

—The Times of India, New Delhi, Dec. 30, 


Kenya Enyoy Presents Credentials 


Presenting his Letter of Commission to President Giri, the new High 
Commissioner of Kenya, Mr. S. K. Kimalel, said India had demonstrated its 
‘commitment to the noble idea of friendly coexistence by contributing greatly 
towards the principle of non-alignment and the elimination of colonialism and 
racial discrimination in the world’. Welcoming the High Commissioner, the 
President expressed the hope that the fruitful cooperation between India and Kenya 
could be further strengthened by extending it to new fields to the mutual advantage 
of both the countries, 

—The Times of India, New Delhi, Dec. 31. 


India’s Contribution to Commonwealth Office 


India contributed 10.48 per cent--the third largest sum after Britain and Canada 

—to the annual administration budget of the Commonwealth Secretariat. The budget 

is financed by contributions from the 31 full members. According to the Commonwealth 

Secretary-General’s third report, budgets of £537,805 and £650,095 were approved for 

the years 1969-70, and 1970-71 respectively. India’s share will come to £58,458 (about 
Rs. 10.5 lakhs) and £68,130 (about Rs. 12.25 lakhs) respectively. 

l —The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Jan. 3. 


Trade Talks in Algeria 


Mr. P.K. Samal, a senior Official of the Indian Trade Ministry, held 
talks in Algiers {with the “Trade Minister, Mr. Layarhi Yaker. They also 
discussed India’s participation in the 8th international fair in Algiers, and the 
possibility of developing trade relations between the two countries. 

` Patriot, New Delhi, Jan, 4. 


Admiral Nanda for Nigeria and Ghana 


Adm. S.M. Nanda, Chief of the Naval Staff, left on a two-week goodwill visit 
to Nigeria and Ghana. He will discuss matters of mutual interest and also visit 
various training establishments and dockyards in the two countries. 

—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Jan. 4. 


African Students Association’s Annual Conference 


The 19th annual conference of the African Students’ Association (India) was held 
at the Aligarh Muslim University from Dec. 31 to Jan, 2. It was inaugurated by Prof, 


+ 
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Aleetn, Vice-Chancellor of the University. The conference passed a resolution mourning 
the untimely death of President Nasser and observed a minute’s silence in his memory. 
By another resolution it condemned the invasion of the Republic of Guinea and called 
on the OAU to set up-an African High Command to repulse any future foreign inva- 
sions. The conference‘also condemned the western#powers for their “involvement” and 
urged Britain, the US, Italy, France, West Germany, and Japan to stop supply of 
materials to Portugal, Rhodesia and-South Africa. 


The conference welcomed the end of the Nigerian civil war and endorsed the 
resolution adopted at the last non-aligned conference, It condemned the British 
Government’s decision to sell arms to South Africa and called upon all Commonwealth 
countries to withdraw from the Commonwealth should Britain goon with the sale of 
arms. It extended its full support to the people of Palestine, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos and Latin America. 


The conference expressed its gratitude to the Government and people of India 
for the facilities offered to African students in the country. However, it noted that the 
present scholarships offered by India were no longer sufficient to meet the minimum. 
daily requirements of students because of the rising prices and requested the Govern- 
ment for an increase in its scholarship awards. 


The conference noted the “‘lack of expansjon, the outdated books and literature 
in as well as the failure of the Department of African Studies of the University of Delhi, 
to serve the purpose for which it was created”. It therefore decided to establish, with 
the assistance of the OAU, an African Cultural and Information Centre. in New 


Delhi. 
—The National Herald, New Delhi, Jan. 4. 


Welfare Steps for Foreign Students 


Foreign students’ advisers from 20 universities all over India and 
representatives of the Central Ministries of Education and External Affairs 
and some voluntary organisations concerned with the welfare of foreign students 
studying in India met for two days and considered various means of further 
strengthening the work being done by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
and the foreign students advisers all over India. The meeting suggested that while 
the Government scholarships of Rs. 300,a month were adequate under local conditions, 
the clothing and equipment allowance of students should be increased in view of the 
increase in the cost of living. The meeting recommended that a short course on Indian 
culture be made compulsory for all foreign students and may be offered to them in 
lieu of a subsidiary paper. 

—The National Herald, New Delhi, Jan. 6. 
Mauritius Labour Minister’s Visit to India 

Mr. Herold Walter, Mauritius Labour Minister, arrived in New Delhi ona 
two-week visit to India at the invitation of the Union Government. 

—The National Herald, New Delhi, Jan. 7. 
UAR Speaker in India 


4 
Dr. Lahih Shukair, member of the UAR Higher Executive Committee 
and Speaker of the National Assembly, visited India during his tour of Asian 
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countries as the head of a delegation, to explain tothe Indian Government the 
UAR’s stand on the present West Asian crisis. This. was part of the diplo- 
matic offensive launched by the UAR President, Mr. Anwar Sadat, who had sent his 
senior colleagues to many capitals for bringing pressure on Israel to vacate occupied 
Arab territories on the basis of the UN Security Council’s resolution of Nov. 22, 1967. 
Dr. Shukair called upon President Giri on Jan. 6. Healso had meetings with the 
External Affairs Minister, Mr. Swaran Singh, the same day, and on Jan. 7 he met the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. He handed to Mrs. Gandhi a personal message 
from Mr, Sadat. Mrs. Gandhi is understood to have reiterated India’s belief that the 
Security Council resolution of November 1967‘presented the basis for a solution of the 
West Asian tangle. Explaining the situation to newsmen, Dr. Shukair said unless 
Israel announced its acceptance of the Security Council resolution, and its willingness 
to withdraw from territories secured by it through aggression, there could be no 


solution. ; 
—Patriot, New Delhi, Jan, 8. 


Dr. Shukair expressed his people’s gratitude and appreciation for the Indian 
people’s support to the Arab cause while addressing a meeting at Sapru House, 


New Delhi, 
-— The National Herald, New Delhi, 


Indian Envoy to Gambia 


Mr. Hari Krishan Singh, Indian Ambassador-designate to Senegal, has been 
concurrently accredited as High Commissioner to the Republic of Gambia with his 


residence af Dakar. 
«The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Jan. 13. 


Indo-Ethiopian Ties 


The outgoing Indian Ambassador to Ethiopia, Mr. O.V. Alagesan, said 
economic cooperation between India and Ethiopia was bound to expand. in the 
future. Mr. Alagesan, who relinquished his office on Jan. 10, almost.‘a year 
before the expiry of -bis term, to contest the election to Parliament, said: ‘I have 
taken several steps by which India proposes to enter into collaboration with the 
Ethiopian Government, especially in the field of exploiting the potash resources of 
Ethiopia”. He said there were many private Indian enterpreneurs who had shown 
interest in establishing joint ventures with Ethiopia. ‘India’s Policy isto encourage 
economic collaboration with developing countries”, he concluded. 

— The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Jan. 14. 


India’s Help to Save Old Temples in UAR 


India has offered its services, supplies and equipment worth Rs. 300,000 as 
its contribution to save the temples of Philae in the UAR from being submerged 
in the waters of the Aswan Dam. The offer follows an appeal to the member 
countries by the Director-General of UNESCO for voluntary contributions 
for the purpose. UNESCO had organised a meeting in Cairo in December 
1970 which was attended by its Director-General, representatives of member 
states and the UN agencies.. The meeting reached an agreement for voluntary 
aid to execute a project to saye the temples, It was signed by representatives of the 
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countries offering assistance, The Indian Ambassador in Cairo signed it on behalf 
of India. 
— The Times of India, New Delhi, Jan. 17, 


oe Firms Abroad Start Making Profits ° 


Of the 22 joint ventures started by Indian companies abroad, four have 
started repatriating dividends back home. The dividends are estimated at just 
under Rs. 10,000,000. The maximum repatriation in the form of dividends, 
managerial fees, technical knowhow fees, royalty etc, has come from a textile 
firm set up in Ethiopia with Indian collaboration. The three other projects 
are located in Kenya, Canada and Ceylon. But not all joint ventures have 
done uniformly well. In fact, 25 per cent of them-—that is 27 out of 105 projects appro- 
ved by the Government—have fallen by the wayside, and have had to be abandoned. 
The reasons for scrapping them are the unfavourable financial rules framed by some of 
the developing countries, the main, though not the only, places where joint ventures l 
have been approved and the diffculty in getting suitable partners there. Some compa- 
nies have had to wind up their operations because of the lack of markets for their 
products. Others havé been unable to make progress for such reasons as civil war, 
as in Nigeria. The 27 projects abandoned were: Ethiopia (3), Kenya (2), Libya (1), 
Mauritius (1), Nigeria (2), Tanzania (1), Zambia (3), Ceylon (1), Iran (2), Iraq (1), 
Saudi Arabia (1), Afghanistan (1), Indonesia (1), Malaysia (1), Singapore (1), Northern 
Ireland (2), Canada (1) and Trinidad (2). 


But it is expected that others which are doing well will more than make up the 
losses on account of the closures. In fact, the foreign exchange repatriated as profits — 
is likely to be more than Rs. 10,000,000 as many of the units have not yet told the 
~ Government of the progress made by them. The1l05 industrial enterprises started 
abroad with Indian collaboration involve an investment of Rs. 15.5 crores. Of these 
so far only 22 have gone into production, and the remaining 56 are in various stages 
of implementation. An official study has pointed out that many Indian industrialists 
participating in the ventures are confronted with several problems and handicaps 
arising, out of the alleged non-competitive character of Indian capital goods. 


aoe 
- 


— The Statesman, New Delhi, Jan. 20. 


President Nyerere’s Visit to India 


The President of Tanzania, Dr. Julius Nyerere, was given a very warm 
welcome when he arrived in New Delhi on Jan. 22 on an 8-day State visit to India on 
his way back home from the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference in 
Singapore. This was his first visit to India. 


President Giri, welcoming him, said : “Our countries stand om the same side 
of the line which divides the dignity of man from ‘racial intolerance and human 
freedom from colonial bondage. In the tasks that our governments have set them- 
selves for remoulding the societies for the welfare and betterment of their peoples, our 
sights are focussed on similar goals—a socialist pattern of society founded on self- 
reliance and cooperation”. Mr. Giri added India’s external relations “bar no windows 
to the world outside but we hold precious the right to independent judgement on the 
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issues of the day.” India looked forward to exchanging views with Dr. Nyerere on 
“further strengthening our close relations, and on important aspects of the interna- 
tional scene today”. Mr. Giri noted that the “ties developing between the two 
countries were founded on freely chosen cooperation, based on common historical 
experiences and shared interests and ideals. They were strong and deep rooted”. 


Replying, Dr. Nyerere hoped that economic and political cooperation between 

India and Tanzania would increase as a result of his visit. The people of his country 

had drawn inspiration from India’s freedom struggle and could learn from its endea- 

vours and experiences since independence. That is whatI hope todo during my 

visit here”, he said. Later, the two Presidents drove together-in State to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan along a 7-mile route as clusters of people cheered the Tanzanian President. 

— The Press Trust of India, Jan. 23. 


Dr. Nyerere and, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi met without aides for 45 minutes. 
They are understood to have reviewed the outcome of the Commonwealth conference. 
They were joined later by their respective delegations when for over 100 minutes they 
discussed supply of technical personnel, knowhow and equipment by India and bilateral 
trade. The talks were characterised by an atmosphere of informality. 


` According to the Statesman correspondent, Dr. Nyerere’s round of talks was 
notable for his whole-hearted attention to questions of economic development and the 
help India could give Tanzania. In fact, no aspect of international politics was dis- 
cussed, in spite of the attempts by some of the Indian officials to raise political issues. 
The nearest the Indian side got to projecting its political interests was to offer Indian 
railway wagons and rolling stock to Tanzania—for the £170 million railway project 
being undertaken by China. There was no discussion on the 100,000-strong Asian 
community in Tanzania, 35,000 of them being Indian passport holders. But the 
pressures on persons of Indian origin are not reported to be apparent in Tanzania, 


Dr, Nyerere made clear his country’s interest in economic and technical collabo- 
ration with India. Over 300 Indian experts are already serving in Tanzania, He 
asked for more technical personnel in fields in which his country was short of skilled 
labour. The secohd point he made was his anxiety to develop Tanzania’s coal resources 
and how India could help in- this, as also in other fields of economic development. ` 

—The Statesman, New Delhi. 


The Indian Express, on Jan. 24 said India’s cooperationin the development 
of small-scale industries and community development programmes which facilitate 
agricultural production. was also sought in the light of the Ujaama scheme of coopera- 
tive. villages which Dr. Nyerere is organising in his country. The External Affairs 
Minister, Mr, Swaran Singh, gave Dr, Nyerere an idea of what India had done to reach 
the near take-off stage in the defence and economic spheres so that the Tanzanian 
delegation could indicate in what ways India could help it in the light of mutual expe- 
riences of the problems facing them. 


During these talks, India was represented by Mr. Swaran Singh, Mr. S.K. 
Banerji, and Mr. S. Krishnamoorthy, Secretaries of the External Affairs Ministry, 
Mr, B.D. Pande, Secretary, Ministry of Industrial Development, Mr. Bhagwan Singh 
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Additional Secretary, Ministry of Foreign Trade, and a representative each from the 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat and the Finance Ministry. The Tanzanian delegation 
included Mr, A.H, Jamal, Finance Minister, Mr. J.D. Namfua, Minister for Informa- 
tion, and Principal Secretaries of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Commerce and 
Industries. 

—The National Herald, New Delhi, Jan, 24. 


Ata banquet in honour of Dr. Nyerere on Jan. 23, Mr. Giri underlined that 
India’s freedom had its prophetic béginnipgs in Africa where Mahatma Gandhi had 
raised the banner of revolt against racial discrimination and colonial domination and 
this led to the emancipation of Asia and much of Africa. But the last chapter would 
only be writter: when all remnants of colonialism and neo-colonialism were erased from 
the face of the earth. Praising Dr. Nyerere as a person of simple living and principled 
action, Mr. Giri applauded his example in seeking to forge in harmony a society com- 
prising different racial groups and religious communities. He said India and Tanzania 
were agreed on the fundamental principles of international life-—non-alignment, opposi- 
tion to military power blocs, non-intervention in the internal affairs of and respect for 
the equality and territorial integrity of other countries, Independent India has un- - - 
reservedly urged persons of Indian origin living abroad to share the travails and glories 
of the lands of their adoption and he had no doubt that those who had followed this . 
path would find full opportunity to contribute to the progress and prosperity of 
Tanzania, : 


Replying, Dr. Nyerere recalled that even while Tanzania was occupied by the 
Germans, Indians found themselves involved in the construction of its railway lines 
and bilateral trade and commerce was considerable although subdued by the colonisers. 
Now the ties between the two countries were changing in form. Indians in Tanzania 
continued to help the country and “the 1967 bank nationalisation succeeded in a large 
measure because of the work and loyalty of these people”. He said during his current 
visit, his long standing belief had been confirmed that “Tanzania could use India’s 
experience to its great benefit and that India is very willing to help us to do so”. In 
trade too, many of the things which Tanzania was accustomed to buy in Europe would 
be obtainable from India. If both adhered to the precept of commerce with morality, 
they could enlarge that trade substantially. There was no use of complaining about 
the domination by the rich countries of the world economy, but they should see how 
best the Third World could be made a little more self-reliant. 


Dr. Nyerere referred to the forthcoming elections in India, and said: ‘‘India’s 
unity, her stability and her democracy are of vital importance to-the progress of 
humanity, particularly tc the peoples of Africa and Latin America, who are searching 
for unity across national boundaries”. 

—The Press Trust of India, Jan. 24. 


Addressing a press conference on Jan. 24, Dr.’ Nyerere said Britain would 
endanger the Commonwealth by ignoring its willagainst the supply of arms to South 
Africa. Replying to questions, he, however, added that only the British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Edward Heath, could give the correct reply. He said the disappearance 
of the Commonwealth would not mean the end of cooperation between Asian , 
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and African countries, particularly between India and Tarzania, as both believed 
in nonealignment, He, however, said he would not like the Commonwealth to dis- 
appear. The South African regime, he continued, was a “criminal” in the eyes of the 
international community, He regretted that Britain was not only having trade with it, 
but supplying arms to one of the heavily armed countries, He just could not understand 
the idea of having any dialogue with a “criminal”, Dr, Nyerere said mere passing of 
resolutions against apartheid was not enough. ‘Earlier we were given to understand 
that the increased economic activity would reduce apartheid but just the reverse has 
happened there”. He said the most effective Way to counter the policy of apartheid, 
besides imposing sanctions on the country practising it, was to make the world realise 
that racialism was not only an African affair, but a human problem, The South 
Africans had been struggling against apartheid and the African countries were helping 
them, What was required was moral pressure on South Africa, 
t 
Dr, Nyerere decried propaganda to the effect that Tanzania was under the influ- 
ence of China or had become its colony. Such propaganda was being carried on by rich 
` countries for their own political ends. “We came into contac: with China. We establi- 
shed relations with it”, How could “tiny Tanzania” pretend that China did not exist? 
He said the enlargement of the European Common Market in itself would not 
endanger Africa. It would depend on its policies. If the Western countries decided 
on arming South Africa, for reasons best known to them, the Africans would go on 
waging the struggle with the support of all countries, communist or otherwise, he 
added, 


He was questioned in detail about the future of the DAU. He said the OAU 
was started to make it an instrument of African unity and help liberate the African 
nations still under the colonial yoke. But this had become a distant objective. African 
countries had set up another body to help the'liberation movement, The unity of 
African nations was now finding a more realistic basis. Dr. Nyerere also spoke of 
the cooperation between India and Tanzania in the economic field. ‘‘Tanzania, being 
a developing country, can profit from the experience of India’, he added. 


— The Hindu, Madras, Jan. 25. 


Dr. Nyerere Cuts Short India Visit: Dr. Nyerere left New Delhi for Dar-es-Salaam 
on Jan. 27, cutting short his visit to India by three days after he received 
a report about the deteriorating situation in Uganda. He informed his host, 
Mr. Giri, early in the morning abou this decision to re.urn home immediately. 
Within a few hours an Indian Air Force plane was drafted to take him to Bombay 
from where he left for Dar-es-Salaam by a chartered East African Airways plane. He 
was Originally scheduled to Jeave India on Jan. 30. 


Dr. Nyerere was given a ceremonial send-off with a 2l-gun salute and was seen 
off by Mr. Giri, Mrs. Gandhi, the Vice-President, Mr. G. S. Pathak, Mr. Swaran 
Singh, and senior civil and army officials. Before leaving Delhi, he said: “It has 
become necessary to leave earlier than intended.” In a farewell speech at the airport, 
he said his talks with Indian leaders had been very useful and would lead to greater 
cooperation between the two countries. Although his stay had been very short, his 
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delegation had gained a great deal from it. “We had a glimpse of the problems facing 
India and the efforts that were being made to overcome them. We are impressed by 
India’s achievements and its efforts for peace and unity in the world”. 


Earlier, Mr. Giri said he had no doubt Dr, Nyerere’s visit marked the beginning 
of new vistas of friendship and cooperation between the two countries. “We have 
profited by your sagacious assessment of the matters on which our government has 
exchanged views”. Dr, Nyerere invited Mrs. Gandhi to visit Tanzania. 

—The Times of India, New Delhi, Jan. 28. 


During his stay in India, Dr. Nyerere visited the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute on Jan. 24. He spent nearly an hour acquainting himself with the progress 
of agricultural research in India. He was taken round the institute by its Director, 
Dr. M. S. Swaminathan, and was told about the high-yielding varieties of wheat, 
maize, pulses and vegetable crops developed at the institute. A seed packet containing 
the latest seeds of cereals, pulses and vegetables was presented to him. On Jan. 25, 
he visited the Taj Mahal at Agra and later paid a short visit to the Chhatarpur village, 


~” 
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near Mehrauli, in the suburbs of Delhi. On Jan. 26, Dr. Nyerere, who was the first - 


African foreign guest at the 2ist anniversary of the Republic, attended the Republic 


Day Parade, where he was received by Mrs. Gandhi. He visited Rajghat, where hé 


planted a sapling and paid homage to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Senegal, India for Closer Ties 


The Senegalese President, Mr. Leopold Senghor, said on Jan. 33, he hoped 
talks would soon begin between his country and India leading to an economic 
agreement. Speaking at a ceremony at which Mr. K. K. Singh, Indian Ambassador 
to Senegal, presented his credentials, Mr. Senghor added that the two countries should 


put cultural cooperation into action. 
—Patriot, New Delhi, Jan. 24. 


Indian Cultural Delegation to West Africa and Sudan 


A 9-member cultural delegation left the country on a 6-week tour of West 
Africa and Sudan on Jan. 31. The troupe was led by Mr. Tirath Ajmand and included 


three dancers, six instrumentalists and accompanists. 
Patriot, New Delhi, Jan. 29. 


South African Citizenship for Indian Doctor ve 


A Bombay woman specialistin cancer has been allowed to settle in South 
Africa, according to an announcement by the Interior Minister, Mr: T.J.A, Gardener. 
But he warned “this does not mean the throwing open of doors to Indian immigration 
or even the admission of Indians in large numbers”, The woman, Dr, Jer Mody, 
could be of immense assistance to South Africa’s Indian community, he said. Dr. Mody 
is to marry a Durban Indian opthaimic surgeon, Dr. Dara Banderia, 

—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Feb, 2. 


India Ready to Help Ghana 


India’s readiness to increase its technical aid to Ghana was announced on the 


occasion of Ghana’s second international trade fair, at Accra on Feb. 8, Speaking | 
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at the flag-raising ceremony at the fair, Ghana’s Minister of State and Chief of State 
Protocol, Mr. Kwabena Osei Bonsu, said his country had been inspired by India’s 
efforts to improve its people’s standards of living. Ghana and other developing 
nations could learn a lot from India. India’s High Commissioner, Mr. A.S. Mehta, 
said trade between the two countries was increasing, 

-~Patriot, Reuter, Feb. 10. 


India’s Stand on Namibia 


India’s former External Affairs Minister, Mr. M.C. Chagla, told the Interna- 
tional Court that South Africa’s continued presence in Namibia (South-West Africa} 
constituted an act of aggression. He reminded the court that it was not being asked to 
interpret the legal validity of the UN action which ended South Africa’s mandate over 
Namibia, He emphasised that “the court has not been requested to advise on the legal 
consequences for the states of the continued presence of Scuth Africa in Namibia now 
that the UN had terminated the mandate. Commenting on the proposal for a plebiscite 
by South Africa, Mr. Chagla said it was a clever device and “a red herring”. He added 
that the question of a plebiscite had no relevance whatsoever to the question posed 
by the Security Council for the advisory opinion of the court. _ 

—The Hirdustan Times; AP; Feb. 12. 


Commonwealth Study Group 


India has opposed a proposal to hold in London the first meeting of 
the Commonwealth Study Group to consider the security of maritime trade 
routes in toe South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. The Foreign Ministry, 
which was sounded by the Commonwealth Secretary-Genera], Mr. Arnold Smith, has 
instead proposed that the meeting be held at some other place like Kuala Lumpur, 
Lagos, or Ottawa. India has also informed Mr. Smith about New Delhi’s belief that 
the group can perform a useful function only if itis held ata political level. It has 
also been made clear that if Britain goes ahead with its threat to resume arms supplies 
to racist South Africa, India will have nothing to do with the Study oND and will 
have to reconsider its continuance in the Commonwealth. 

Patriot, New Delhi, Feb. 14. 


India Regrets British Decision to Sell Helicopters to South Africa .. 


- The Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Swaran Singh, ina statement on Feb, 24, 
regretted the British Government’s decision to sell naval helicopters to South. Africa 
even before the.Study Group set up at the Commonwealth conference had met. “The 
clear-understanding and general expectation amongst- various members of the Singapore 
Conference, based on British assurances, Mr. Swaran Singh-said, “was that the British 
Government would give full consideration to the views expressed at the conference 
before taking a final decision, The Study Group was set up to consider the question in 
greater detail”, see ' 


“We. had made it clear at’ Singapore’, Mr. Swaran Singh said, “that if the 
British Government went ahead with the supply of arms to Soutb Africa before the 
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Study Group’s report was considered by the Commonwealth governments, it would 
render the Study Group infructuous.” 


— The Press Trust of India, Feb, 25, 


The Hindu, Madras, commenting on the statement, said: This decision of the 
British Government creates a new situation in which itis incumbent on the members 
of the Study Group to reconsider the, utility of the group meeting at all. The Govern- 
ment of India is in touch with the other member governmentsin this regard. In case 
the British Government’s decision is final and irrevocable, it will be in India’s interest 
not to take any precipitate action”. India wants, it added, “every aspect of the issue, 
particularly the interest of African countries, to be considered”. 

— The Hindu, Madras, Feb, 26, 


The Indian High Commissioner in London, Mr. Apa Pant, arranged a meeting 
of Commonwealth High Commissioners at his residence on Feb. 26 after a series of 
urgent, separate consultations in the wake of Britain’s decision, announced on Feb. 22, 
to go ahead with the sale of naval helicopters to South Africa despite the widespread 
Commonwealth opposition. Among those who attended the meeting were High 
Commission representatives of Canada, Kenya, Malaysia, Nigeria, Jamaica and India 
(six of the eight members of the Commonwealth Study Group on Indian Ocean Secu- 
rity), Tanzania, Zambia, Ghana, Barbados and Ceylon. The remaining two, Australia 
and Britain, had not been invited, Commonwealth sources said. 


Reuter reported a diplomats close to the discussions saying the consensus was 
that the British action could compromise the work of the Study Group which had not 
yet met although representatives of Canada and Jamaicahad held that the group 
could still perform a useful function. AU those present had agreed that the British 
decision was unfortunate. - z . oes É 


? ; — Reuter, Feb. 27. 


Peace Moves in West Asia 


l According to the Press Trust of India, India ‘is in ‘close contact with seve- 
ral capitals on renewed attempts to end the four-year-old West Asian deddlock. 
The recent suggestion of the UAR President, Mr. Sadat, that his country would 
be willing to reopen the Suez Canal if the Israeli forces partially withdrew from 
the occupied | Arab territories is regarded in New Delhi as encouraging, There 
has been mounting pressure on the US and other big powers by the smaller 
states of Europe and Asia to find ways to reopen the Suez Canal, the closure of which 
is costing these countries heavily, . 

—Patriot ; Press Trust of India, Feb, 15. 


; x . 

The Government of India has welcomed recent developments in West Asia, a 
Foreign Office spokesmdn said in a statement in' New Delhi on Feb. 18. The Govern- 
ment of India has noted with appreciation and satisfaction the steps taken in the last 
few weeks towards a just and durable peace in West Asia”. The statement added : “The 
constructive suggestions made by President Sadat for the reopening of the Suez Canal to 
international shipping and the positive response given by the UAR to the various ideas 
enunciated by Dr. Gunnar Jarring deserve the support of all peace-loving peoples i in the 
world”. It recalled India’s consistent view that a just and durable peace in West Asia 
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could be facilitated within the framework of the UN Security Council resolution of Nov. 
22, 1967, and said the efforts made by Dr. Jarring had also the support of the Govern- l 
ment of India. India had been encouraged by the ‘cautious optimism’ reflected in 


the Secretary-General, U Thant’s report of Feb. 1. 
—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Feb, 19, 


Call to Eradicate Poverty 


Inaugurating a global meeting of Resident Directors of the UN Development 
Programme (UNDP) at New Delhi, the Vice-President, Mr. G.S. Pathak, called 
upon the developed nations to share their affluence with the developing countries 
in eradicating poverty and accelerating the pace of economic growth. He emphasised 
the need to transfer to developing countries technology and scientific knowledge 
acquired by the advanced countries. He said the growth of national incomes by 7 
per cent per annum over the next decade by the UNDP was only a modest target 
which would not do much to reduce the enormous gap between the per capita 
increase in the poorer and richer countries of the world. He admitted that the UNDP 
and the specialised agencies of the UN had contributed significantly to the transfer of 
resources and technology to the less prosperous countries of the world. 

—The Economic Times, Bombay,*Feb. 16. 


AFRICAN UNITY 


(See also under UN and UN Agencies and Africa) 
Emergency Ministerial Meeting on Guinea 


The three-day emergency meeting of the OAU Council of Ministers held at Lagos 
from Dec. 9. passed a unanimous resolution on the invasion of Guinea on Nov, 22 
which States; 


Conscious of the need for immediate and increased assistance to the national 
~ liberation movements of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau, the Council of 
Miriisters 

1. . Vehemently condemns the criminal attitudes of the Portuguese colonialists 
in their genocidal war against the people of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. 


2. Condemns those States, in particular NATO powers, who sustain Portugal 
in her colonial aggression by their continued assistance to her. 


3. ‘Calls upon the NATO powers to withdraw their assistance to Portugal. 


| 4. Decides to increase adequately the assistance of the OAU to the liberation 
movements fighting against Portuguese colonialism. 


5. Directs the Executive Secretary of the Liberation Committee to forthwith 
substantially increase financial and material assistance to PAIGC (Party for the Inde- 
pendence of.Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde) to meet the new challenge from the 


colonialist forces, ` 
D —The Ethiopian Herald, Addis Ababa, Dec. 13. 
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OAU Charter to be Amended : The Daily Times, Lagos, reported earlier on 
Dec, 11 that it was unanimously agreed to amend the Charter of the OAU to allow the 
summoning of an extraordinary meeting of the Council “without the mandatory two- 
week notice. Giving this information, conference sources said the Council would 
recommend to the OAU Summit that such a meeting be convened “fas soon as possi- 
ble” to meet emergencies. Gen. Gowon had earlier expressed concern at the inade- 
quacy of the OAU rule and pointed out that the rule would not meet a situation such 
as the Guinea invasion. 
—The Daily Times, Lagos, Dec, 11. 


Voluntary Contributions by States: The Daily Graphic, (Accra), of Dec. 14, 
commenting on the OAU decision to set up a special fund out of which Guinea 
would be provided with financial, military and technical assistance, said “con- 
tributions by member governments towards the fund are voluntary and countries can 
contribute any amount depending on various factors”. No time-limit had been fixed 
for the payment of contributions, it added, but it was expected that the Secretary-Gene- 
ral, Mr. Diallo Telli, would keep in touch with various member governments to find - 
out when they proposed to pay their contributions. Mr. Victor Owusu, -Ghana’s - 
Minister of External Affairs who attended the Lagos meeting, pointed out that in the 
context of Ghana-Guinea relations ‘‘a lot of things will have to be taken into account 
before we decided on our contribution to Guinea”. He said no country had made 
any specific pledge though, at one stage of the meeting, an attempt was made to extract 
compulsory contributions, As certain delegates said it would disrupt the harmony 
of the meeting, a different view was taken. Replying toa question, Mr. Owusu said 
the Council commissioned the Defence Commission of the OAU which held a short 
meeting simultaneously with the Council to work out concrete plans to be adopted by 
the OAU heads of governments, as a basis for the defence of any African country 


which was attacked. ' 
—The Daily Graphic, Accra, Dec, 14. 


OAU Divided over Defence System: The Times, London, of Dec. 17 ina 
special report on the Ministerial Conference referring to the decision to‘set up an OAU 
Defence Commission “to study ways and means of establishing an adequate and speedy 
defence of African states” suggested that the OAU was divided on this question. 
‘There is the old fear and suspicion”, it pointed out, “that sucha high command 
might be used by a powerful African director to dominate other black states, a fear 
which made its initiator, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, former President of Ghana, unpopu- 
jar with many African leaders. A number of ‘militant African States like Libya, 
Sudan, Tanzania and Guinea strongly supported the idea of the highcommand. These 
countries see a military confrontation as the only answer to colonialism and its challenge 
to African independence. They believe in a revolutionary struggle”. 


However, it went on to say, “less militant countries like Malawi, Ghana, Ivory 
Coast and Gabon, which still maintain strong ties with their former colonial countries, 
do not see the real usefulness of a high command, nor do they subscribe enthusiasti- 
cally to the idea of a military confrontation with white-ruled African states”. 


“Outside these two main camps is a growing force of -more liberally minded 
Africans who are also committed to African liberation, but who believe that the answer 
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lies more in African economic power than in military or poli:ical revolution”, it said. 
“There is also the question of ideological differences among the African states. For 
example, would Marxist oriented Guinea, Tanzania and Cong2-Brazzaville, be able to 
enter into a workable military alliance with conservative countries sympathetic to the 
West, like Ghana, Ivory Coast and Malawi.” f 

-The Times, London, Dec. 17. 


Liberation Committee’s Efforts to Unite ZAPU-ZANU: The Consultative 
meeting between the OAU Liberation Committee Executive S2cretariat and representa- 
tives of the two Rhodesian liberation movements, ZANU and ZAPU, ended in Dar- 
es-Salaam on Jan. 19. The purpose of the meeting, according to the Nationalist, 
Tanzania, was to explore areas of agreement and disagreement between the two 
movements with the ultimate aim of creating a united front against the white minority 
regime of Rhodesian rebel Premier Ian Smith. “It is understood’’, the paper wrote, 
“that one of the recommendations requires the two movements to resolve their respec- 
tive internal conflicts before the creation of a united front between them”. A press 
release from the headquarters of the Liberation Committee said “the meeting was 
conducted in 4 spirit of utmost cooperation and cordiality’. It added that several 
issues affecting the liberation struggle in Zimbabwe, in particular the question of the 
formation of a ZAPU-ZANU united liberation front were exhaustively discussed. 

- ~ The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Jan. 20. 


OAU Liberation Committee Meeting 


The 18th regular session of the OAU Liberation Committee was held at Moshi, 
Tanzania, from Feb, 15. The 11-member states of the Committee include Tanzania, 
‘Guinea, Zambia, Uganda, Algeria, the UAR, Somalia, Niger.a, Ethiopia and Senegal. 
Uganda, Tanzania, the Nationalist reported, had not sen: a delegation ‘‘because of 
Tanzania’s attitude towards their rebellion”. It further stated “although Uganda is not 
on the agenda of the committee, the Foreign Minister who will be here will take the 
Spportunity to exchange views on the developments in that country after the attempted 
take-over of the government by rebel Gen. Idi Amin”, The paper added that the 
committee members might also discuss a new venue for the summit, which was to have 
been held in Uganda next June. 


—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb. 15. 


Supplementary Assistance for Portuguese Liberation Movements : The Liberation 
Committee, which was inaugurated by its outgoing Chairman, Ethiopia’s Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Katema Yifru, ended its session on Feb. 18 after resolving, among other 
things, to give more aid to the liberation movements in general and supplementary 
assistance in particluar to the three movements fighting against Portuguese colonialism— 
FRELIMO (Mozambique), MPLA (Angola) and PAIGC (Gtinea-Bissau). 


Report Adopted : The Committee also adopted a report to be submitted to the 
OAU Council of Ministers meeting in Addis Ababa on Feb. 26. The report, accord- 
ing to the Nationalist of. Feb. 19, condemns the NATO powers for their continued 
assistance to the colonialist and racist regimes in Africa and South Africa’s illegal 
presence in Namibia. 
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The Committee referred the report, submitted by the Guinean representative 
concerning the Nov. 22 invasion, to the Council of Ministers’ Defence Committee. It 
noted the efforts made by ZAPU (Rhodesia) to settle its internal problems and gave 
the organisation time until the next Council of Ministers’ meeting on Feb. 26 to report 
back. 


UAR, Libya Contributions : During the meeting the UAR delegation informed 
the Committee that President Anwar Sadat had allocated £100,000 for the Liberation 
Committee over and above the UAR’s normal subscription. The Libyan delegation 
also informed tħe Committee that her dues had now become part of its annual budget. 


Commenting on the outcome of the meeting, the Executive Secretary ofthe 
Liberation Committee, Mr. George Magombe, said the meeting was very successful - 
and was held in a spirit of comradeship. “It was very encouraging to see more 
and more countries taking a keen interest in the liberation struggle”; he said. 

l ——The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb. 19. 


Earlier, in his address on Feb. 16, Mr. Magombe urged the liberation movements 
fighting the same enemy to merge in order to intensify the struggle. He commended 
the efforts being made by ZANU and ZAPU to form a united front and hailed the 
Pan-Africanist Congress proposal to merge with the African National Congress, though 
the latter had so far not responded toit. The meeting was also addressed by 
representatives of the liberation movements. 


6th Ministerial Conference 


U. K. Condemned on Arms Issue: The 6th session of the Ministerial Council 
of the Organisation of African Unity was opened by Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
on Feb, 26 in Addis Ababa. Condemning Britain for its sale of arms to South Africa, 
the Emperor warned that it would be a waste of time to advocate a dialogue with South 
Africa, He pointed out that the Lusaka declaration (see Africa Quarterly, Vol. X, 
No, 3, p. 265) had not changed the views of the Pretoria ruling circles and Africa could 
not possibly go further than that. “The freedom of millions is not a commodity subject 
to bargaining”. Rejecting Britain’s argument that it had legal obligations to do so, he 
said no obligation whatever could at any time surpass the moral obligation. Britain had 
in this matter to the world and specially to Africa. “If Britain.intends to respect legal 
obligations, it should fulfil its constitutional obligations to the people of Rhodesia’, the 
Emperor said. 


Ugandan Delegation Barred from Conference : Earlier, the Foreign Minister of 
the new Uganda Government, Mr. Kibedi, according to the United News of India (UND, 
threatend that his country should reconsider its membership of the OAU if his delega- 
tion was not seated at the conference, The Ugandan delegation was barred from 
attending the opening session when the heads of delegations failed to agree whether to 
seat the rival delegations or not after lengthy private meetings earlier in the day. 


A UNI report stated that Capt. Charles Samba, Foreign Minister of Mali and 
outgoing Chairman of the Council of Ministers, told the Ugandans to remain outside 
the conference hal! until the Counci! heard their side of the argument about the challenge 
to their credentials, After two long sessions the conference adjourned on Feb, 27 till 
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March, without reaching agreement on the seating of the rival Uganda delegations. The 
report of the conference will be conciuded in the next issue. 


UN AND UN AGENCIES AND AFRICA 


(See also under India and Africa; African Unity; France, U.K., U.S.A. and Africa; 
West Africa; Guinea; North Africa; Arab-Israel War; Southern Africa; Portugal and 
Africa; Liberation Movements; Rhodesia and South Africa), 


Report on Guinea 


The UN fact-finding mission to Guinea in its report has concluded that 
Portuguese armed forces, commanded by white Portuguese officers, took part 
in the two-day invasion of the country. It said between 35) and 400 troops made 
the landing from ships manned by predominantly white Portuguese and commanded by 
white Portuguese officers. The Portuguese troops who took part in the landing at 
Conakry were mainly Africans from Portuguese Guinea, and they were accompanied ` 
by a contingent of dissident Guineans trained and armed in Fortuguese territor 3 


The conclusions of the mission—made up of representatives of Finland, Poland, 
Colombia, Nepal and Zambia—were based on circumstantial evidence obtained from 
interviews with President Sekou Toure, members of the Guinea Government, diplomats, 
civilian residents, leaders of the Portuguese Guinea Liberatior. Movement, and Africans 
taken prisoner during the fighting. The mission believed that the objectives of the 
invasions were to overthrow the Government of President Toure, weaken the African 
Liberation Movement for Portuguese Guinea and Cape Verde (PAIGC) which has its 
headquarters in Conakry, and freeing of Portuguese prisoners. A number of prisoners 
were released during the invasion and taken away by the attackers. The invading 
troops wore uniforms resembling those used by the Guinean Army, the mission report 
said, and were armed with infantry weapons, including bazockas and mortars. They 
were brought ashore in motor boats. 

—Reuter and Associated Press, Dec. 4. 


Security Council Debate on Guinea; African countries assailed Portugal in the 
Security Council and demanded action to end Portuguese colonialism in Africa, the 
Press Trust of India reported on Dec. 5. Participating in the debate on the Portuguese 
invasion of Guinea on Nov. 22, African delegates demanded action against Portugal 
and criticised the Security Council for its “importance” and for not having acted against 
Portugal. Liberia, which in 1961 had voted in the Council supporting India’s action 
against Portugal in Goa, demanded expulsion of Portugal from Africa in the same way 
as it was expelled from the Indian sub-continent. Tanzania demanded sanctions 
against Portugal, including an embargo on supply of arms, and asked the Council to 
compel it to pay damages to Guinea. 


As the Council began its session, Portugal, whic: did not participate in the 
proceedings, sent a proforma rejection of the charges against it. Its Charge d’ Affaires 
at the UN, Mr. Antonio Patricio, told the Council Portugal “did not order or 
authorise or consent to any military operations against the Republic of Guinea” and 
was “not in any manner responsible for the occurrences”, He complained that the 
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Security Council never took note of Portuguese complaints against African support to 
the liberation organisations fighting Portugal]. 
—The Press Trust of India, Dec, 5. 


UK Talks With Rhodesia Opposed 


On Dec. 4, the UN General Assembly declared its opposition to Britain’s bid to 
reopen negotiations with secessionist Rhodesia’s Prime Minister Ian Smith, It adopted 
by 79 votes to 10 with 14 abstentions a resolution opposing “‘any attempt to negotiate 
the future of Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) with the illegal racist minority regime in Rhodesia, 
and calling for the transfer of power to the people of Zimbabwe on the basis of majority 
rule”. The resolution had previously been adopted by the Trusteeship Committee 
shortly after Britain begana new approach towards the Smith regime through its 
Ambassador in South Africa. 

. —Reuter, Dec. 3. 


On Dec. 7 Burundi’s Ambassador, Mr. Nbanze Terence, introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Security Council on behalf of Nepal, Sierra Leone, Syria and Zambia asking 
itto condemn Portugal for “its invasion of the Republic of Guinea”, endorse the 
conclusions of the fact-finding mission to Guinea and demand reparations for Guinea 
from Portugal “for the extensive damage to life and property caused”. 

—The Press Trust of India, Dec, 8. 


Post of High Commissioner for Human Rights 


The move to create the post of UN High Commissioner for Human Rights 
was shelved till the next session of the General Assembly. The Social and Humani- 
tarian Committee of the Assembly adopted by 54 votes to 38 a motion by Ceylon to 
adjourn the debate on this issue. 

-The Times of India, New Delhi, Dec. 10, 


Self-determination for Palestinians Urged 


On Dec. 8, the General Assembly voted self-determination for the people of 
Palestine declaring full respect for their “inalienable rights” which were indispensable 
for peace in West Asia. i % 

~The Times of India, New Delhi, Dec. 10. 


South Africa Condemned for Apartheid 


The General Assembly on Dec. 8 said South Africa’s policy of apartheid was 

a crime against humanity and called for diplomatic, military and economic 

isolation of the Pretoria regime. The Assembly adopted by 91 votes to six with 16 

abstentions a resolution condemning for the first time the establishment of separate 
African states—the “Bantustants”—in South Africa. 

—The Times of India, Dec. 10, 


Spain Urged to Set Date for Sahara Referendum ~ 


UN members on Dec. 10 urged Spain to set an early date fora referendum to 
enable the inhabitants of the North African territory of Spanish Sahara to decide their 
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future. The Trusteeship Committee also requested Secretary General U Thant to 
appoint a special mission immediately to visit Spanish Sahara to help in the preparation 
and supervision of the referendum. 


Spain reiterated that it was ready tohold a referendum as soon as it was 
requested by the 56,000 inhabitants of Spanish Sahara. 


The resolution, which expressed regret that Spain had still not carried out the 
consultations necessary to fix a date for the referendum, was adopted by the 127-nation 
committee by 86 votes in favour, none against and 12 abstentions. A milder resolution 
on Spanish Sahara last year was approved by 110 votes in favour, none against and five 
abstentions. ` 

` —Reuter, Dec. 12. 


Israel Asked to Implement Group’s Report 


The UN General Assembly’s Special Political Committee, by a vote of 49 
against 14 with 37 abstentions, on Dec. 11 asked Israel to carry out immediately 
the recommendations of the special group which investigated Israeli actions in 
occupied Arab territories. The group, headed by Ceylon’s Mr. Amarasinghe, had 
held Israel guilty of violating the rights of Arabs in occupied territories and 
indulging in torture, etc. It suggested supervision of Israel’s occupation by neutral 
powers. Israel, which is opposed to the group’s work, has denounced its report. 
The UN Committee adopted an Afro-Asian resolution on the subject urging Israel 
to cooperate with the group. . 
—The Statesman, New Delhi, Dec. 13. 


Racist Collaboration Condemned 


The UN General Assembly on Dec. 12 condemned “the collaboration 
between Portugal, South Africa and the illegal racist minority regime in Southern 
Africa”, Approving a resolution passed by the Trusteeship Committee by 94 votes 
to 16 with 6 abstentions, the Assembly condemned “the intervention of South 
African forces against the peoples of the territories under Portuguese domination. 

—The Press Trust of India, Dec, 13. 


_ States Asked to Withhold Aid from South Africa, Portugal 


The UN General Assembly on Dec. 13 requested ail stazes and international orga- 
nisations to withhold assistance from South Africa, Portugal and secessionist Rhodesia 
until they renounced their policy of colonialist domination and racial ; discrimination. 
The Assembly also adopted a resolution by 93 votes to 5 with 22 abstentions urging all 
states and organisations within the UN system to provide “moral and material assis- 
tance” to freedom movements in colonial territories. South . Africa's Ambassador, 
_ Mr. Carl F. G. Von Hirschberg, rejected the resolution whick, he charged, was turning 
the UN into “an accessory to acts of violence and subversion”. 


The US, Britain and Australia joined Portugal and Socth Africa to vote against 
the resolution, Countries which abstained were Austria, Belgium, Botswana, Brazil, 
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Canada, China, Denmark, Finland, France, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Lesotho, Luxembourg, Malawi, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Spain and 
Sweden. 


Under the resolution the General Assembly 1 


(1) Urges all states and specialised agencies and other organisations within the 
UN system to provide, in consultation as appropriate with the OAU, moral and material 
assistance to national liberation movements in the colonial territories ; 


(2) Requests all states, as well as the specialised agencies and international 
institutions, to withhold assistance of any kind from the governments of Portugal and 
South Africa and from the illegal racist minority’ regime in Southern Rhodesia until 
they renounce their policy of colonial domination and racial discrimination. 

2 

Members voting against the resolution were Brazil, Portugal, South Africa, 
Spain, Britain and the US.% Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Malawi, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Paraguay and Sweden abstained. 

—Reuter, Dec. 15. 


Decision on Participation by Representatives from Portuguese Colonies Postponed 


The UN General Assembly decided to shelve temporarily a decision on the parti- 
cipation of representatives from Portugal’s African territories in the work of the UN 
Economic Commission for Africa, President Edward Hambro maintained a ruling that 
an agenda item under which the question was to be discussed had been “temporarily 
withdrawn”. : 

—The Press Trust of India, Dec. 17, 


- 


UN General Assembly Ends 


The 25th anniversary session of the General Assembly ended on Dec. 17 
with a new appeal from Secretary-General U Thant for member states to deal 
with the organisation’s mounting financial problems. He said he would give 
“special and priority attention” during the coming months to finding ways of 
wiping away the UN’s massive debt. About $169m are still outstanding from 
members for the peace-keeping operations in the Congo and the Middle East in the 


sixties, while over $100m are outstanding in their assessed contributions. 
—Reuter, Dec. 18. 


Report on World Social Situation 


The 1970 Report on the World Social Situation”, which was to be debated 
in the UN Commission for Social Development from March 1 to 9, has found 
“an atmosphere of increasing racial rancour” in Southern Africa. It says in West 
Asia, the 1967 war and its aftermath have forced Israel to spend a fifth of its gross 
national product .on security and “polarised public sentiment” in the Arab 
countri¢s over how far to cooperate with the Palestinian movement against Israel. 

—The Associated Press, Jan, 25, 


- 
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World Court Hearings’ on Namibia ' 


The International Court of Justice at The Hague began its public hearings 
on Feb, 8 on “the legal consequences for states of the continued presence of 
South Africa in Namibia, notwithstanding the Security Councils Resolution 276 
of 1970” and the General Assembly resolution of October 1966 revoking the 
Republics mandate. Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, President of the Court, 
ordered that the 132 states entitled to appear before the Court could submit 
wrjtten or oral statements (see under India and Africa p. 14). The following submi- 
ted written statements: Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Hungary, India, the Nether- 
lands, Nigeria, Pakistan, Poland, South Africa, the US‘and Yugoslavia and UN Secre- 
tary-Genera] U. Thant. Earlier in January the Court rejected objections raised by 
South Africa against the participation of the President and cf two judges, as well as 
a South African request that an ad hoc judge be appointed. 


+ 


South Africa Proposes Plebiscite: South Africa on Jan. 28 formally proposed 
the holding of a plebiscite to decide the future of Namibia in a letter to the clerk 
of the International Court of Justice. “The object of the plebiscite”, it said, ‘will be to 
determine whether it is the wish of the inhabitants that the territory should continue 
to be administered by the South African Government or should henceforth be admini- 
stered by the UN. In the light of the existing controversies, it will be proposed that 
the plebiscite be jointly supervised by the International Court of Justice and the South 
African Government”, 


The letter suggested an “appropriate method” for the court would be to appoint 

“a committee of independent experts which, together with representatives of the 

South African Government, could actively supervise the plebiscite and then report 
back to the court”. a 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Jan, 29, 


OAU Stand: Dr. Tesllimi Elias, Nigeria’s Attorney General, was deputed to 
represent the OAU at the public hearings held by the World Court, On Feb. 10, Dr. 
Elias appealed to the World Court to back the UN resolution on Namibia with its 
legal authority, terminating South Africa’s mandate over the territory and demanding 
her immediate withdrawal from it. 


Dealing with the French argument that other sarctions besides depriving 
South Africa of the mandate were open to the UN ~—-for example South Africa could 
have been expelled from the organisation —Dr. Elias said: “If this suggestion 
was accepted we would then have arrived at an impossible situation in which 
the only remedy would be the expulsion of South Africa and the abandonment of 
Namibia to South Africa for ever. The UN could not be expected to be so callous 
regarding its duties to the people of Namibia. How could the UN choose the more 
perilous course of two: expulsion or termination of the maadate ? What about the 
unfulfilled international responsibilities towards the people of Namibia laid upon it 
since the dissolution of the League of Nations in 1946 ?’*‘South Africa”, he went on, 
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“on the other hand, would apparently wish to occupy Namibia and still remain a 
member of the UN or she might welcome expulsion as a way out”. He said it was best 
for all concerned to accept the competence of the General Assembly and Security 
Council at their discretion, 

—Reuter, Feb, 11. 


SWAPO for Plebiscite? The South-West Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO) 
has drawn up a six-point plan under which the people of Namibia would agree in 
principle to participate in the ‘plebiscite’ proposal put forward by the South African 
Government. SWAPO’s President, Mr. Sam Nujoma, outlined the following condi- 
tions for a genuine plebiscite: | 


1. A general climate of peace, harmony and free political activity must prevail 
throughout the country to ensure the participation of all Namibians, irrespective of 
race, creed or colour, 


2. Since Namibia is presently under South African military occupation a gen- 
uine plebiscite can only be carried out ifall South African troops and police are 
withdrawn from the territory. 


3. The unconditional release, before the plebiscite, of ali Namibian political 
prisoners currently imprisoned in South Africa as wellas thosenow being held in 
Namibia, 


4, The return to their country of all Namibians currently in exile without the 
risk of arrest, detention, intimidation or imprisonment. 


5. The dismantling of all Bantustans which aim at dividing the people on an 
ethnic basis ; the plebiscite should be conducted onthe principle of one-man-one- 
vote, 


6. That such a plebiscite be conducted under the supervision of the UN and 
the OAU. 
—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Jan, 30. 


On Feb. 20 South Africa resumed its oral arguments before the World Court. 
The Court, it said, must first rule on the legality of UN actions to end its mandate in 
the territory before giving an advisory opinion to the Security Council on its 
continued presence there. 


Appeal by Apartheid Committee 


The 16-nation UN Special Committee on Apartheid in a statement on 

Feb, 10 appealed to non-governmental organisations to combat racial discrimination 

by withdrawing from or refusing involvement in firms and banks ‘which help 

to bolster the South African racist regime through economic and financial coopera- 

tion”. The appeal was issued in connection with the observance of the annual 
international day for the elimination of racial discrimination on March 22. 

<The National Herald, New Delhi, Feb. 11, 
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Slow Progress of Decolonisation 


‘UN Secretary-General Thant, inaugurating the 1971 session of the Special 
Committee on Colonialism in'New York on Feb. 11, complained about ‘‘the 
present slow rate of progress towards the goal of complete decolonisation in 
the remaining 44 dependent territories”. He said it was “especially regretted’ 
that Britain and the US had withdrawn from the 8-year-old committee, since 
that deprived the committee of the full-time participation of “two administering 
powers which, together, are responsible for the administration of the majority of the 
remaining dependent territories”. But he noted that the US had offered “to attend 
meetings of the Committee when the latter discusses territories under its adminis- 
tration”. ' 

— The Associated Press, Feb, 12. 


Embargo against South Africa 


Earlier, in a report for the Security Council, the Associated Press wrote 
on Feb. 7, U Thant said he had received 44 replies up to Jan. 29 to his notes 
of July 21 and Oct. 22 concerning action by states on implementation of the 
Security Council resolution of last July 23 stiffening the arms embargo against 
South Africa. Two of the replies, from Britain and Nicaragua, were simple 
acknowledgements, he said, while 7, not previously published, were from Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Israel, Jraq, Iran, Kenya, Sierra Leone and the Soviet Union, stated they 
were complying or taking steps to comply with the Security Council’s resolutions. 

—The Tribune, Ambala, Feb. 8, 


ECA Annual Meeting 


The first ministerial conference of the UN Economic Commission for Africa 
(ECA) met in Tunis from Feb, 8-13. A document, “Strategy for the 1970s”, placed 
before the conference called for the coordinated development of Africa by 
emphasising the need for identification of points of potential leverage in 
African socio-economic systems and for application of pressure simultaneously on 
these points, To boost foreign trade the ECA recommended steps for diversification 
of exports and conclusion of price assured commodity agreements. A change in the 
direction of trade, presently concentrated with the West, was also considered 
imperative, 


In matters of aid, the strategy suggested that any effective aid package must 
combine with technical assistance and that technica] assistance must enable recipient 
African countries to make the fullest use of their local resources. 1t reiterated that 
“African countries must bear the main burden of financing their own development”, 


Representatives of liberation movements in the Por-uguese colonies pleaded 
for full membership of the ECA at the opening session of the Ministerial Conference. 
They currently have observer status, accorded to them when Portugal was excluded 
in 1966 from the UN Economic and Social Committee. 


The FRELIMO (Mozambique Liberation Front) and Guinea-Bissau delegates, 
according to the Kenya News Agency, backed their arguments for membership of the 
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ECA and by claiming large parts of their territories were under guerilla control, 
They were supported by Nigeria, which suggested immediate ECA representation for 
all African countries still under foreign domination. 

—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb. 1. 


Algerian Resolution on Sovereignty over Natural Resources 


The conference adopted an Algerian-sponsored resolution supporting all African 
countries’ ‘permanent sovereignty over their natural resources’’, The resolution recog- 
nised the legitimacy of steps taken against industrialised countries’ pressures to prevent 
African oil production from obtaining just and remunerative prices”, It called on the 
ECA to arrange before 1972 an African conference on the oil industry, originally sche- 
duled for 1976. (Africa’s main oil producers include Libya, Algeria, Nigeria and 
Egypt). 


Executive Committee Enlarged 


The ECA increased its Executive Committee membership from 12 to 16, 
comprising Ethiopia, Madagascar (Malagasy), Somalia and Uganda, Central African 
Republic, Cameroun, Chad, Congo DR, Ghana, Nigeria, Senegal and Niger, 
West and Central Africa, Egypt, Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia. The next session 
of the Ministerial Conference will be held in Ghana in 1973. 

—Daily Graphic, Accra, Feb, 15. 


Jarring Peace Proposals 


The Press Trust of India, reporting from Cairo on Feb, 18, disclosed 
that Dr. Gunnar Jarring, who initiated peace talks on Jan. 5 -after they had 
been suspended last September following Israeli charge of violations of the 
ceasefire by the UAR, submitted to Israel and Egypt on Feb. 8 a peace proposal on 
the basis of a five-point declaration of intention. These principles are 1) Termination of 
the state of belligerency; 2) Recognition of each‘ other’s territorial independence and 
sovereignty; 3) An agreement to live in peace within secure and recognised borders; 4) 
An undertaking not to use force or allow force to be used from the territory within 
its jurisdiction; and 5) Non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. 


Dr, Jarring, according to an authoritative account, also proposed that Israel 
withdraw her troops to the borders that existed between the UAR and the British 
mandate of Palestine, with arrangements for demilitarised zones, posting of the UN 
force at Sharm-el-Sheikh and free navigation through the Suez Canal. 

; -——The Times of India, New Delhi, Feb. 19. 


Protest Against UK Decision on Arms for South Africa 


The UK General Assembly’s 16-member special committee on apartheid appro- 
ved on Feb, 24 a “strong protest” against the British decision of Feb. 22 to resume the 
sale of arms to South Africa. Meanwhile, Reuter added, Secretary-General U Thant, in 
his first public comment, noted that the Security Council embargo on the sale of arms 
to South Africa was unconditional “and without any reservations whatever”. He said 
the boycott, first requested by the Security Council in 1963 and until now observed by 
Britain, was an important step “towards the solution of the grave situation in South 
Africa”, : 
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Commenting on U Thant’s remarks, a British delegation spoksman said the 
Council’s resolutions were not mandatory and that the British Ambassador, Sir 
Patrick Dean, had made specific reservations on them. He added that the Jatest 
decision was in fact “much more limited in character” than even the reservations made 
by Sir Patrick. 


In a parallel decision in the 16-member apartheid committee, the rapporteur was 
asked to prepare by the following week a detailed account of the arms deals with 
South Africa entered into by any state since last June, when its previous report on the 


subject was issued, 
— The Times of India, New Delhi, Feb. 25, 


Study Group Report on Conditions in Southern Africa 


A six-man study group of experts on human rights in Southern Africa headed by 
Mr. Ibrahim Boye, in its report charged Portugal with ‘‘corducting mass executions 
of persons suspected of being opponents of the regimes” in its African territories— 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. It added that in Southern Rhodesia 
“freedom fighters are reported to be shot on the spot”. It South Africa, it declared, 
340 deaths in prisons ‘fare reported to have taken place in 1968 and 1969, including 
deaths of political prisoners’, and all were either explained as from accidents or 
ailments, or were not investigated at all. 


The group used the word ‘‘gsnocide”’ to describe he forcible removal of 
Africans from parts of Namibia and Rhodesia. It said there was “proof” that 
the Portuguese had destroyed Senegalese villages along the border with Portu- 
guese Guinea, It called on the UN High Commission for Refugees to see 
that freedom fighters received refugee status in member states of the OAU. It also 
called on the World Health Organisation to start an inquiry into statements that 
chemicals were used to destroy food crops in certain parts cf Angola, The group’s 
conclusions and recommendations, formulated privately at the UN headquarters from 
Jan. 7 to 29, were issued in connection with the current Geneva session of its parent 
body, the UN Commission on Human Rights, at which they would be considered. 

—The Associated Press, Feb. 24. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION | 


The European Economic Community (EEC) on Dec. 14 gave all underdeve- 
loped countries the same traiff advantages as enjoyed by the African Associate 
Members of the Common Market in coffee, cocoa and palm oil, The Netherlands 
and West Germany had particularly sought extension of the tariff benefits as a 
gesture to counter the feeling in some Third World countries that the EEC was 
neglecting them but it was strongly criticised by the .REC’s African Associate 
Members. The Agence France Presse reported that the decision by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers of the six-nation Community would permit customs authorities to 
put into effect the reduced tariff scheduled from Jan. 1, the date on which the second 
Yaounde Euro-African Association Convention went into effect. The Convention gives 
Associate EEC status to 17 African countries and Malagasy (Madagascar). 

—The Hindu, Madras, Dec, 16, 


Ca 
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EEC Signs Two Loan Pacts: The Common Market Executive Commission has 
signed two special loan agreements in Brussels with Congo-Kinshasa, and the Malagasy 
Republic to help finance development projects. A commission communique said 
that $9 million (£5 million) will be lent by the committee¥s;European Development 
Fund to the Congo for an electricity transmission system. The loan, for 28 years, at 
2 per cent per annum, will cover half the cost of installing transmission lines from the 
Inga Hydroelectric Plant to Kinshasa and cther townsin Central Congo Province, 
The Development Fund is to lend the Malagasy Republic $1,862,000 (£775,833) for 
the partia] financing ofa cold storage slaughter house in the industrial area of 


Tanarive, 
—Daily Graphic, Accra, Dec, 16, 


CHINA AND AFRICA 


- (See also under the Commonwealth Conference) 
Chinese Message on Kenya’s National Day 


Chinese Premier Chou En-Lai sent a message of congratulations to President 
Jomo Kenyatta on Kenya’s National Dey, the New China News Agency, reported. 
“May the friendly relations between China and Kenya continuously grow and 
develop in the common struggle against imperialism and colonialism’, the message 


said, l 
—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Dec, 14. 


China-Mali Agreement 


China and Mali have concluded an agreement on economic and technical 
cooperation following talks in Peking between government delegations of both 
countries, according toa Reuter report from Hong Kong, A New China News 
Agency report gave no details of the accord, signed in Peking on Dec, 20, at a 
ceremony attended by Mr. Chou En-lai. Signatories to the agreement were Mr. 
Fang Yi, Minister of the Chinese Commission for Economic Relations with Foreign 
Countries, and the leader of the visiting Mali delegation, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Cooperation, Capt, Charles Somba Cissoko, 

—Reuter; The Ethiopian Herald, Dec, 23. 


China and Russia in Africa 


Commenting on Sino-Soviet rivalry in Africa, the Times, London, of 
Dec. 23, pointed out that despite the setbacks in Kenya, Ethiopia ‘and Ivory 
Coast, “Soviet methods have become’ more sophisticated”. Recently, the paper 
remarked, the Russians had concentrated, in particular, on one or two African 
countries—-Nigeria and Sierra Leone in West Africa. -Freetownin Sierra Leone, it 
said, ‘Shas one of the finest anchorages in Africa”. In Sudan also,it noted that since 
mid-1969 there had been a significant increas2 in the number of economic and military 
personnel stationed in the country. For direct military influence, however, it felt, the 
Soviet Government seems to be relying primarily on Somalia since the Revolutionary 
Council came to power in 1969, “Almost all Somalia’s military equipment has been 
supplied by Russia and an impressive Soviet naval visit was paid there last summer,” 
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For shore-based facilities for naval and space-associated ships Russia seems to be 
concentrating on Somalia and Mauritius. The paper pointed out to the July 14, 1970, 
agreement with Mauritiug3 this connection. China, it acknowledged, was handi- 
capped by sheer distance™and Jack of resources, “but about three-quarters of all 

‘Chinese civilian experts in developing countries are in Africe—some 6,000 compared 
with about 2,400 from the Soviet bloc”. By 1970, it added, China had committed 
some three-tenths of her total effort in developing countries to Africa, compared with 
about one-tenth by Russia, butit admitted that the total Chinese programme is much 
smaller than the Russian programme. More than half the Chinese effort is concen- 
trated in Guinea, Mali and Tanzania. 






—The Times, London, Dec. 23. 


Diplomatic Relations with Nigeria and Ethiopia 


An official announcement from the Nigerian External Affairs Ministry on 

Feb. 10 said Nigeria and the People’s Republic of China had agreed to 

establish diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level with immediate effect, “The 

Nigerian Government,” it added, “recognises the government of the People’s 

Republic of China as the sole legal government representing the entire Chinese 
people”. 

—The Daily Times, Lagos, Feb. 11. 


With the recognition earlier on Dec. 1 by Ethiopia of the People’s Republic of 
China “as the sole legal government representing the entire Chinese people”, the number 
of states having diplomatic ties with the latter rose to 49. 


‘The Times, London, correspondent in Lagos, Mr. Jerry Okoro, commenting on 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between Nigeria and China, said “the move, 
which came as a surprise to many people here, indicates the emergence of new ideas 
at the Foreign Ministry”. He pointed out that only a year ago China declared support 
for the “revolutionary struggle of the Biafran people” during the civil war. Observers 
here also believe,” he added, “that Chinese representation in Nigeria will help to halt 
the growing influence of the Soviet Union”. 

—The Times, London, Feb. 12. 


Condemnation of Arms Sales to South Africa 


In a strongly worded commentary, the New China News Agency on Feb. 26 
_ attacked the British Government for its decision to supply South Africa with 
maritime arms. Accusing it of acting against the wishes of the British, both at 
home and overseas, it declared: ‘This was another reactionary step taken by the 
British monopoly capitalist class with a view to fostering the white racist regimes and 
safeguarding its colonial interests in South Africa, 

~The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, Feb. 27, 


FRANCE AND AFRICA 


(See also under UK and Africa; West Africa: Gabon; North Africa: Algeria) 
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Aid for Franc Zone States 


French private investment in the 14 Afro-Malagasy states of the franc zone will, 
it is believed, receive a boost following the announcement by France’s Finance Minister, 
Mr. Valery Giscard d’Estaing, that he is to set up an investment guarantee system. The 
scheme will apply, according to the New Press Agency, Paris, only to new private 
investments in the states whose monetary issuing authorities are linked to the French 
Treasury—Ivory Coast, Cameroun, Chad, Congo-Brazzaville, Dahomey, Upper Volta, 


Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Gabon, Central African Republic, Senegal, Niger and 
Madagascar. 


At the end of 1969, total private foreign investment in the 14 franc zone states 
stood at 280,000 million CFA francs (about £400 million), of which the French share was 
75 per cent. Far behind came the other Common Market countries, with a total of 
30,000 million CFA francs (£42.8 million), the US with 22,000 million CFA francs 
(£31.4 million), and Britain with 14,000 million CFA (£20 million). 


Gap to widen : The French decision is likely to make the gap between the 
French investment-holding and the others widen {even further, the Agency 
reported. From now on, any private investor can cover himself against possible 
nationalisation of his assets by paying a 0.8 per cent annual premium which will also 
cover him against the risk of non-payment of debts by the Afro-Malagasy states in the 
event of nationalisation. 


The maximum life of the insurance contracts has been fixed at 15 years, with a 
fall in the assured ceiling of 21 per cent a year after the llth year of the agreement, 
Also, the guaranteed cover is only extended to 75 percent: of the total value of the 
investment and to those whose investment is made with the agreement of the local 
authorities. 


The system opens a new phase in the cooperation between France and her 14 
former. colonies, even though it is true that the scheme is less complete than those 


introduced in recent years by West Germany, the US, Australia, Denmark, Norway 
and Japan. 


Loans > However, it means that France has given priority to the 14 franc zone 
states over other Third World countries as far as the channeling of French private ine 
vestment-is concerned. The introduction of the scheme was accompanied by other 
Finance Ministry measures designed to stimulate the movement of capital in this 
direction. 


Loans, blocked or long-term, which have been made by private sources “to the 
franc zone countries, will also be covered from now on by a guarantee system, with 
the same conditions as those for private investments, Both guarantee schemes will be 
operated by the Caisse Centrale de Cooperation Economique. To ensure that the 
guarantee schemes are not used for speculative purposes, Mr, Giscard d’Estaing has 
excluded property and oil investment from them. 


The new measures come after several years of pressure from both Africa and 
people in France, and the recent nationalisation by Congo-Brazzaville of the French 
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sugar group, SIAN, on the grounds that its business methods could cause a social 
conflict illustrates how urgent the need for the guarantze system has become 
in French eyes, 

-—New Press Agency, Paris, Dec. 31. 


Arms for South Africa 


Mr. Koscuisco Morizet, French Ambassador to the UN, said at a luncheon 
given in his honour by the UN Correspondents Association on Jan. 28, that France 
was no longer selling helicopters to South Africa. He said after President Kaunda’s 
talks with President Pompidou that France was selling only “strategic” weapons 
to South Africa and not those that could be used ‘against guerilla fighters. A report 
appeared in the British newspaper Sunday Telegraph on Jan. 24 that South Africa was 
preparing to buy 100 Mirage-Milan warplanes from France at a cost of £77 million 
(Rs. 1,386 million). 


Namibia and West Asia 


Mr. Morizet welcomed the South African move before the World Court (see 
under UN and UN Agencies, p. 24) for a plebiscite in Namibia. He also favoured Big- 
Power guarantees for the West Asian settlement, adding that France would contribute 
to such peace-keeping forces and pay its share. 

— The Press Trust of India, Jan, 29. 


President Pompidou’s African Tour 


President Pompidou arrived in Nouakchott, Mauritania, on Feb. 3 on the first 
stage of his tour of five French-speaking African states, the others being Senegal, Ivory 
Coast, Gabon and Cameroun. In a brief speech he said he was pleased his first stop in 
Africa as French President was Mauritania, for the country was a natural link between 
the continent’s northern and southern states. Mauritania was by tradition open to ideas 
and trade and had given French language and culture a large place in its national 
life. “At the same time”, he added, “it has contributed to he development of that 
humanism that is common to us and that in itself would justify the loyal cooperation 
that has always prevailed between our two countries”, 


President Pompidou visited the Nouakchott Wharf which is being extended to 
accommodate 200,000-ton ships. No official details were released of the talks between 
the two Presidents. 

—Agence France Presse, Feb. 4. 


Significance was attached to President Pompidou’s visit to Mauritania in the 
context of the visit of Mauritanian Defence Minister, Mr. Marouf Ould Cheikh, to 
France last November. Although the Minister refused tc give exact details of the 
“sizable aid” he expected from France he said he had askec the French to help in 
solving three particular problems—officer training, especially for aviation, navy 
and military doctors; integration of the Mauritanian army into the national life, 
perhaps through establishing military units for civil enginzering, and renewal and 
modernisation of army equipment. . 
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Policy Statement in Senegalese National Assembly : From the Mauritanian 
capital, Nouakchott, President Pompidou flew into Dakar, Senegal. In a major policy i 
statement to the National Assembly on Feb. 6 he said : “It is normal that because of the 
long-standing links we have with the African states the biggest portion of our aid should 
go to Africa”. Franee, he went on, was at the present time in the forefront of aid- 
giving nations because it was imperative to fight against all inequalities, whatever they 
might be. He considered the deterioration in the developing nations’ terms of trade 
with the rest of the world as the most serious obstacle to their development, denounced 
the UN generalised preference ‘scheme and called for international agreements to 
stabilise world commodity prices. ‘We consider that stabilisation of prices for tropical 
products must be achieved”, he said, “and at the same time the sale of products from 
the developing countries’ must be helped forward”. 


Mr, Pompidou said in this respect France had come up against opposition from 
other industrialised countries but that in the near future these would have to admit 
that “‘the hard law of the market where they weigh too heavily must be corrected so , 
that the developing countries’ production can have its just reward.” 


Support for Senegal: Earlier, at a luncheon given by the Senegalese President, 
Mr. Leopold Senghor, President Pompidou said: ‘We have been and we shall remain 
at your side to hasten the happy achievement of your labour of economic promotion, 
particularly in adapting your cadres and the elite to the tasks which will be theirs in the 
Senegal of today”. Stressing !France’s sustained’interest in all collective projects 
aimed at promoting the Senegal River Basin, he said: ‘Let us now look beyond the 
second ten-year period at your country’s rendezvous with the industrial society. As she 
has done now, France will accompany you along this road”. a 
‘ British Entry into Common Market: France, he added, would make sure that the 
18 Afro-Malagasy states associated with the European Economic Community did not 
suffer from British entry, though he did not guarantee this would be easy. If Britain 
entered the EEC, there would of necessity be special links between the Commonwealth 
countries and the Community and there would be difficulties to face. First, he said, 
preferences granted in particular to Commonwealth countries selling tropical products 


would arouse resistance and discontent among non-associated countries, mainly in 
Latin America, 


Dialogue with South Africa: Agencies reported on the same. day that 
Mr. Pompidou refused to say anything on the possibility of a dialogue between 
African states and South Afnica. While France condemned apartheid, he said, 
dialogue was a matter to be settled between French-speaking Africa and Pretoria, 


A person with a Molotov cocktail was arrested, according to agencies, in the 
centre of Dakar at a point where Mr. Pompidou’s motorcade was scheduled to have its 
motor-cycle escort replaced by a mounted guard. An earlier report ane that several 
people were arrested. 


~The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb, 8. 


Ivory Coast’s Economic Development Praised: President Pompidou arrived in 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, on Feb. 7 from Senegal and at a dinner at’the Presidential palace 
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the same night he made à warm dssessment of the Ivory Coast’s prosperity and the 
~ work of President Felix Houphouet-Boigny. “If you have out-distanced other African 
states endowed with greater riches and a higher economic potential’, he declared, ‘“‘it 
is because you have chosen the best way of guaranteeing and favouring this expansion. 
You have been able to adopt the structures of a modern democratic state to meet the 
needs of African society, and your wisdom has worked wonders in this particularly 


delicate domain”. 


l Mr. Pompidou emphasised French interest in regional groupings such 
as the Counseil de l’Entente (The Council of Understanding) which links together the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta, Niger and Togo. He also said it was necessary 
for France to diversify her aid and help private investment in Africa. Observers noted 
Mr. Pompidou’s remarks that ‘You have preferred African pragmatism to imported 
doctrines” and that “you have always practised a dialogue seeking to persuade rather 
than impose in order to remain faithful to the ancestral traditions of your society”, 
These were taken as references to President Houphouet-Boigny’s policy of exploring the 
< possibilities of a dialogue between black African states and South Africa, according to 


the Daily Times, Lagos, of Feb, 10. 


Importance of French Aid: Earlier President Houphcuet-Boigny emphasised the 
importance of French aid to the Third World, saying it was because of the French that 
his country had been able to make a gigantic economic: leap in the 10 years since 
independence. Economic prosperity was characterised by his country’s agricultural 
production which had nearly doubled, an annual growth rate of 10 per cent in the gross 


national product and a constantly favourable trade balance, he said. 
š —Agence France Presse, Feb. 10, 
Mr. Houphouet-Boigny complained that international cooperation, vital for 
developing countries, was not only insufficient but was too often lacking in liberalism, 
realism and coherence. ‘This disquieting situation’, he went on, “‘aggravated the 
effects of an uncontrolled demographic and urban expansicn”, He also referred to 
the “deterioration of trading terms, worsening year by year, and the instability of 
prices for raw materials which fed a society where the rich continued to grow richer 


while the poor got poorer. 


In his address to the National Assembly on the second day of his stay in 
Abidjan, Mr. Pompidou spoke of the duty of the industrialised nations to the rest of 
humanity and said: “I consider that all should follow our example and keep their 
promises by devoting at least one per cent of their national revenue to the aid of 
developing countries”. He stressed that what the Ivory Coast needed, now that it had 
passed the stage of aid, was private investment so as to achieve the necessary 


industrialisation. 
—Apence France Presse, Feb. 9, 


Meeting with Entente Countries: Later Mr. Pompidou held a meeting with the 
Presidents of countries linked with the Conseil de ’Entente —the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 


Togo, Upper Volta and Niger. 


Niger’s President, Mr. Hamani Diori, speaking to newsmen on his way home at 
Ougadougou (Upper Volta) said: “The firm positions taken by Mr. Pompidou concern- 
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ng the struggle against under-development and the duty of the industrialised countries 
and the manner in which he made a major analysis of the question of cooperation in 


our states has calmed us all”, 
—The Daily Graphic, Accra, Feb. 11. 


At Yaounde, the Cameroun capita], Agence France Presse reported President 
Ahmadou Ahidjo as saying at a state banquet that France’s emancipatory action 
should serve as an example to the supporters of colonialism and racial discrimination. 
“Weare grateful that at a time when available weapons are perpetually increasing in 
destructive power, France also has chosen the side of life”. He stressed that real peace 
would only be brought about through a dialogue on universal cooperation. The ageney 
reported that at the third meeting between the two Presidents, shortly before Mr. 
Pompidou left for Liberevilie, Gabon, the main subject was the further development 


of French aid to French-speaking Africa. 
—~The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb. 11. 


On Feb, 13, President Pompidou flew back to Paris from Libereville where aid 
was again the subject of discussion, (See also under Gabon, p. 77). 


Summing up Mr. Pompidou’s tour, Agence France Presse wrote on Feb. 13 that 
a “new look” in France’s relations with Black Africa had emerged, Before he left his 
capital on his first African visit, it reported, Mr. Pompidou told a Cabinet meeting that 
France’s cooperation * with Africa would be carried out “in continuity” throughout his 
8,750-mile tour. A principal point Mr, Pompidou made was that after a decade of Franco- 
African co-operation, it was time to “perfect” the system by increasing emphasis on the 
fashioning of Africa’s own future leaders and experts in all fields, 


Mr. Pompidou gave two warnings : (1) French investors should no longer 
approach Africa with a colonialist mentality which meant their companies should be 
‘deeply involved in their African settings and staffed largely by Africans; (2) If the well- 
off nations paid no attentionto the moral dictum that developed countries should 
assist the less-developed, they would sooner or later run into serious trouble with Third 


World countries, 


About the worries of the 18 Afro-Malagasy and Mauritian (OCAM) countries 
associated with the European Common Market that British entry would affect them 
adversely, Mr. Pompidou gave the assurance that ‘France will see to it that Africa does 
not suffer”. He promised to do his utmost to keep the aid budget “constantly growing” 
adding, however, that France did not consider it had a monopoly of cooperation with 
its former colonies. He said he would call for the organisation of visits to Africa— 
especially to the five states he had toured himself—by French bankers, business men, and 
industrialists drawn from firms not yet operating in Africa. 

—~ Agence France Presse, Feb, 13. 


On Feb. 2, The Times, London, Correspondent in Paris, Mr. Charles Hargove, 
writing on Mr. Pompidou’s tour, pointed out that in 1970, under the impact of 
retrenchment, the French Government’s.aid budget was reduced and the number of 
technical assistants cut down by 500. Mr. Pompidou, however, made many reassuring 
statements about his determination to maintain the cooperation between France and 
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her former African possessions, and even to reinforce it. At his press conference on 
Jan. 21 he said he was going to Africa “in the spirit of continuity”, 


“This he does”, Mr. Hargove wrote, “not for reasons of sentiment or loyalty 
but from the need for a revision of some of the interests of France overseas. This 
had led to a revision of some of the more ambitious aspects of his predecessor’s 
policy but has confirmed him in the political and economic utility of the continued 
close links with French-speaking Africa. This has been achieved at a relatively low 
cost. -Economic assistance to French-speaking Africa has on the average amounted 
to less than I per cent of the French budget and 80 per cent of this returns to France 
in the form of wages, orders and reinvested profits”. 


The correspondent referred to Mr. Pompidou’s decision in September 1970 to 
encourage French private investment in Africa which is less than a third of public aid 
and the revision of the nature of technical assistance. This, he said, will lay greater 
emphasis on ‘‘Africanization”, on the creation of trained managers and on long-term 
programmes than on “prestige’’ expenditure and support for the day-to-day operaron 
of African governments. 

~The Times, London, Feb. 3. 


a 


Le Monde Weekly on Jan. 27 suggested that France had no real long-term 
African policy and swam with the tide rather than controlled it. To remedy these 
shortcomings Mr. Pompidou recently raised this year’s economic assistance to Africa 
by about 15 per cent, Acknowledging that the foreign aid allocation reached a record 
of 1,326 million francs in 1971, the correspondent, Mr. Gilbert Comte, argued “the 
sum was already as high as 1,127 in 1960, when the French African Community was 
acceding to independence. Costs and prices of goods and services have risen far more 
by comparison. The difference between the two figures is therefore not a sign of a very 
generous effort but rather a painful adjustment to necessity. 


“Tf further proof was needed”, Mr. Comte added, “the proportion of the national 
budget devoted to financial aid to African countries has fallen steadily from 1.6 per 
cent in 1960 to 0.71 per cent in 1970. The percentage s:ayed momentarily stable in 
1965 and 1966 at 0.95, then resumed its fall to the current figure’, Mr. Comte called 
for a reappraisal of foreign aid and urged that the agencies and government machinery 
dealing with aid and cooperative programmes be overhauled. 

—Le Monde Weekly, Paris, Jan, 27. 


According to the Nationalist (Tanzania), “the main aim of Mr. Pompidou’s visit 
was to demonstrate the permanence of French cooperation with its former colonies. 
Cooperation with Africa and Madagascar gives France certain advantages in the 
cultural field, the political field, through the spread of its -nfluence in the world and 
through the backing of African votes in the UN and in the strategic field by the pro- 
vision in Dakar of a military and naval base for the Atlantic and the Diego Suarez 
base in Madagascar for the Indian Ocean”. 

-—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb, 3, 


Phillipe Decraene, writing in Le Monde during Mr. Pompidou’s tour, warned 
that the “search for markets for French arms” put their policy at risk. He added that 
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the Francophones were becoming more and more sensitive to the South Africa question. 
There was growing criticism of France because of the fact that South Africa was the 
principal client for the European country’s arms industries”. 

—New Press Ano Paris, Feb. 11, 


Record Arms Sales 


Agence France Presse in a report frem Paris stated that the French aerospace 
industry won a record of 5,507m francs (about £416m) worth of orders compared with 
1,995m francs in 1969, over half of which came from abroad. The record figure was 
attributed to big orders for the Mirage fighter aircraft from Libya, Spain, Brazil, 
Argentine, Colombia and Pakistan. A total of 1,144 Mirages have been built or are 
on order, of which 720 arefor foreign armed forces. The manufacturers, Dassault, 
won 2,750m francs (about £208m) worth of export orders in 1970. The company 
exported 449m francs worth of aircraft in 1969. 


Mr. Jean-Paul Neu, President of the French aerospace industry’s promonona 
body, said big new orders for military aircraft could be expected in 1971. 
-Agence France Presse, Feb. 5, 


Arms Deal with South Africa: A special report from the International Con» 
federation of Free Trade Unions in Lagos has alleged that -top secret negotiations are 
now said to be going on between France and the apartheid regime of South Africa 
for the supply of military aircraft valued at more than £70 million. 

’ —The Daily Times, Lagos, Feb. 11. 


France Breaks Record in Arms Sales: With sales worth $1 billion, France in 

1970 was ahead of Britain and occupied the third place after the US and the Soviet 

Union as an arms supplier to the world. Earnings were nearly three times the total for 

1969. 85 percent of the total was due to increasing sales of the Mirage warplanes —the : 
planes piloted by the Israelis in the 1967 six-day war. j 

—United Press International, Feb. 28, 


On Feb. 15, the French Foreign Ministry stated that the Government had 
nothing to add to its earlier statements on the sale of 110 Mirage fighter planes to 
Libya and was sticking to the provisions of its November 1969 agreements with that 
country. 

—Agence France Presse, Feb. 15. 


JAPAN AND AFRICA 


Japan-Ghana Alumina Plant 


Agence France Presse reported on Jan. 25 that an eight-man delegation from 
Japan’s Light Smelter Association, Jed by Mr. Yasuhiko Ikeda, held consultations with 
Mr. R.R. Amponsah, Ghana’s Minister for Lands and Mineral Resources, on a joint 
' Japan-Ghana alumina plant. Mr. Amponsah later disclosed that for the first time 
Ghana had decided to set up such a plant. 

—Agence France Presse, Jan. 25, 
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Trade Links with Madagascar 
A five-man Japanase commercial delegation arrived in Tananarive, the Daily 
Times of Lagos reported on Feb. 8, to examine ways of intensifying trade links between 


Japan and Madagascar. 
—The Daily Times, Lagos, Feb. 8. 


Exploitation of Minerals in Eritrea 


The Nippon Mining Company has signed a contract with the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment to exploit mineral resources in Eritrea, Northern Ethiopia. The agreement 
will last 30 years, including a three-year exploitation period, Prospecting is to be 
conducted from March around Asmara, primarily for copper resources, by a new 
company to be owned 80 per cent by the Japanese firm and 20 per cent by the Ethiopian 
Government, The contract, according to reports, will make Nippon Mining the first 
foreign firm to carry out mineral exploitation in Ethiopia, 

—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Jan. 11. 


Super Tanker for South Africa 
South Africa’s first super tanker, designed to carry crude oil from the Gulf to 
Britain and Europe, is now in the final design stage at Ishikawajima Harima Heavy 
Industries (IHI), a leading Japanese ship-building company. Construction work will 
begin shortly. The 12m rand (£7m) tanker will be delivered to the South African 
Marine Corporation in December. It will be chartered by Eritish Petroleum, 
—The Financial Times, London, Feb. 3, 


UK AND AFRICA 


Indian Ocean Security 


Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Mr. Alec Douglas-Home, said on Dec, 1 that the 
security of the Indian Ocean and the Cape sea route was vital for keeping open 
western policy options that Soviet Russia would like to close, Sir Alec was replying 
to a reporter who wanted to know why the Conservative Government attached so much 
importance to Russia’s growing strength in the Indian Ocean—a development Britain 
has put forward in the context of resumption of arms sales to South Africa. 

` —Patriot; Reuter; Dec. 3, 


House of Lords Debate: Opening a debate in the House of Lords on Feb, 24 
on Britain’s 1971-72 defence estimates, Lord Carrington, Britain’s Defence Secretary, 
said the Government will continue to station long-range aircraft and other forces in 
the Indian Ocean area. He renewed warnings that the. Soviet Union was increasing 
its operations in the area atthe expense of Britain and other -countries. To allow 
. their presence to go unmarked woule give them material and strategic benefit. He said 
the Government’s decision to continue to station forces after this year would enable 
Britain to fulfilits responsibilities. But Lord Shephard, defence spokesman for the 
Labour Opposition, said the Government’s strategic argumerts about the Indian Ocean 
were just an excuse for selling arms to South Africa. 

—The National Herald, New Delhi; AP; Feb. 26. 


‘Move for US Indian Ocean Base: The Tarizaniar Government newspaper, 
The Standard, said on Deg. 19 that Britain’s decision to let America build a 
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base in the Chagos Islands threatened the whole future of the Indian Ocean area, It 
recalled Tanzanian and Indian opposition to an announcement in 1967 that Britain 
and the US had agreed on the use of the British Indian Ocean territory for 
defence purposes. It added: ‘Our position is absolutely clear. We do not like the 
bases that exist already in the Indian Ocean—we would like to see them removed and 
we certainly do not want to see any new ones. The possibility that South Africa 
might be allowed to use the new base is an additional cause for alarm”. 


The newspaper continued : “The British and the Americans clearly fear that 
they will one day be driven from the Maldives, Seychelles and Mauritius where they 
currently have facitities, but they obviously plan to remain in the BIOT (British Indian 
Ocean Territory) in perpetuity. This is unacceptable. One great power attracts 
another and Tanzania has no desire to see its offshore waters turned into a parade 
ground for exhibitions of international naval rivalry”. l 
—The Ethiopian Herald, Dec. 19. 


v 


White Paper on Arms for South Africa 


The Attorney-General, Sir Peter Rawbinson’s legal advice to the British Cabinet 
on the Government’s obligations in law to supply South Africa with some arms under 
the Simonstown agreement was published as a White Paper on Feb. 4. The 48-page 
document containing letters and other exchanges revealing that South Africa had 
accused the former Labour Government of failing to honour the agreement, said the 
British Government had a legal obligation to supply South Africa: 


(1) “Such number of Westland Wasp helicopters as is necessary to equip the 
three anti-submarine frigates supplied under the sea routes agreement with their initial 
complement (together with reserves) of Westland Wasp helicopters”. ` 


(2) “Such replacements of the initial equipment and stores and base reserves 
for all the vessels supplied under the sea routs agreement and such other equipment 
for these vessels as is necessary to keep the vessels efficient for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects of the agreement”. l 


But it said there was no “general and continuing obligation” upon the British 
Government to permit the supply of “‘any further arms that might in the future be 
requested by the South African Government for the purposes of the sea routes agree- 


ment”. 
— Reuter, Feb. 5. 


According to the Times, London, of Feb. 4 the Attorney-General’s interpretation 
of the agreements was given to the cabinet very early after the Government was formed 
in June 1970. “Itis now known”, the paper said, “that when Labour came to power 
and joined the UN embargo on supplying arms to South Africa, the preceding Con- 
servative Government had supplied six Wasp helicopters for the three frigates bought 
by South Africa”. 

à —The Times, London, Feb. 4. 

Giving extracts from the White Paper presented to Parliament on Feb. 4, the 
Times revealed that on Aug. 31, 1965, the Foreign Office told the South African 
Embassy that the following arms items for the air force would be supplied : 
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Ammunition: 28-ib. Aircraft Practice Bomb (in peacetime quantities); 
Detonators Aircraft Bomb {in peacetime quantitites); Cartridge Photoflash—40 mm; 
Signal Uderwater Sound; Rocket Schermuly International (line-throwing); Cords 
Pyrotechnic 10 ft, and 20 ft. (Shackleton aircraft). 


Cauberra Aircraft: Cartridge Electric, Enquire Starting; Cartridge Seat 


Ejection Sets; Charges HE Emergency ICS No, 1; Detonators Electric Nos. 108 and 
109. 


Buccaneer Aircraft: Cartridge Canopy Jettison; Cartridge Ejector Release— 
Unit No. 2; Cartridge Fire Extinguisher Two-Pin—A 718/3; Cartridge Seat Ejection 
No. 6; Cartridge Static Line Guillotine; Explosion Suppression Detonators —E 860 and- 
E 880, 


Vampire Aircraft: Cartridge Seat Ejection No. 2. 


General: Cartridge Fire Extinguisher Two Pin; Cartridge Fire Extinguisher 
Three Pin; Cartridges 20 mm. Hispano Ball (in peacetime practice quantities). 


On Feb. 4 the Times mentioned that in 1966 the Labour Government permitted 
the supply of four more Wasp helicopters (bringing the total to 10) on the interpre- 
tation that it was appropriate to replace weapons that had shown defects. In 1969, 
however, the Labour Government refused to supply three Wasps requested by South 
Africa on the ground that the decision of 1964 did not allow replacements for wear 
and tear, or for damage caused by pilot errors. Immediately after the devaluation of 
the pound in 1967 a bitter dispute took place within tne Labour Cabinet, Mr. 
Healey, the then Defence Secretary, and Mr. George Brown, the Foreign Secretary, 
opposing Mr, Wilson’s decision not to change the policy on arms supply. 


South African Reaction ; The Rand Daily Mail said in an editorial on Feb, 5: 
“At first glance the British White Paper on arms sales may appear to be a triumphant 
vindication of the South African Government, for it supports this country’s contention 
that Britain violated the Simonstown agreement with its arms ban, But acloser 
study reveals that itis by no means all in our favour’’. The newspaper said the 
trouble over the 1955 agreement had risen from its vagueness. “In fact itis not really 
a proper defence agreement at all but only a loose contract that was coneluded between 
two Commonwealth countries”, 
‘ —The Rand Daily Mail, Johannesburg, Feb. 5. 


Vorster Welcomes White Paper: Mr. Vorster, Prime Minister of South Africa, 
said on Feb. 5 he was “‘very pleased” with the attitude adop-ed by the British Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Heath in. particular, over the Simonstown agreement, Mr. Davan der 
Vat, the Times correspondent reperted. Healso “heartily welcomed” a statement by 
Mr. Heath during the Commonwealth Conference in Singapore on Jan. 26, referring to 
the spirit of the naval agreement between the two countries. “It is also an agreement of 
spirit”, Mr. Vorster said. He was replying to the no-confidence motion at the start of 
the parliamentary session by Sir de Villiers Graaf, leader of the opposition United 
Party, 


Mr. Vorster launched a personal attack on President Kaunda. Referring to 
Mr. Yorster’s undertaking to expose Dr. Kaunda, the Times correspondent wrote this 
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would be likely during the debate on the budgetary appropriation for the Prime 
Minister's office on April 13. Mr, Dan Van der Vat pointed out that ‘‘observers here 
believe that the most likely course for Mr. Vorster to take will be a detailed account of 
the trade between South Africa and Zambia”. Some estimates put this trade, he 
added, as high as 70m. rands (almost £41m.) a year. 

—The Times, London, Feb. 6. 


UK Offer to South Africa: The UK Foreign, Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
announced on Feb. 22 Britain’s readiness to authorise the sale of Wasp anti-submarine 
helicopters to South Africa if orders are placed for them. He told the House of 
Commons the British Government so far had received no orders from South Africa 
“relating to any new arms deal”, Jn response to an enquiry, however, Her Majestys’s 
Government had informed the South African Government that if orders were placed 
for Wasp helicopters we would, according to our legal obligations, issue export licences 
at the appropriate time. 

Reuter reports that the South African Defence Minister, Mr. Pieter Botha, told 
the South African Parliament on Feb. 22 that it would place orders with Britain for 
seven Wasp helicopters, 

—The Hindus; Reuter; AP ; Feb. 23. 


British Comment : The Times, London, in an editorial on Feb. 8 on the emer; 
gency debate on arms for ‘South Africa wrote: “Itis far more important to ask Mr. 
Heath when it was that he knew that only 11 helicopters were, legally speaking, at issue. 
Did this emerge from that lengthy consultations which consumed the time and telegrams 
of two dozen Commonwealth Prime Ministers for six months ? Are the Africans now 
only straining at a Wasp (naval helicopter), when we had thought with some sympathy 
that they were boggling at new frigates and squadrons of Nimrods? Ordid the 
Government start out with large ideas about selling armaments and flouting the UN 
embargo only to find the Afro-Asian opposition so hot, the consequences so risky, 
and perhaps Pretoria so lukewarm that they have used the White Paper to retreat 
with dignity?” 

-Ihe Times, London, Feb. 8. 


In an editorial comment the Financial Times of Feb. 23 pointed out that “the 
weakness of the Government’s position in this debate has teen that it has never 
successfully spelt out its strategic arguments in concrete terms. The Russian presence 
in the Indian Ocean is incontrovertible, but, because Ministers have never convincingly 
analysed the exact nature of the menace it has never been possible to accept without 
reservation their conclusions about what kind of British response is the most appro- 
priate or cost-effective. Certainly they have never shown to the satisfaction of most 
observers that the Simonstown base itself is indispensable’. : 

-The Financial T. imes, London, Feb. 23. 


According to the London Times, Mr. Harold Wilson, leader of the 
Opposition, said on Dec. 18 that there was no requirement under the Simonstown 
Agreement for Britain to supply arms to South Africa, For Mr. Heath to 
have suggested in Canada that there was such an obligation on Britain 
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was a “travesty of facts,” he added. He demanded a Commons statement on the 
legal issues. 
—The Times, London, Dec. 19, 
Š British Troops in Kenya : The British newspaper Sunday Express reported on 
Jan, 17 that British troops were being flown to Kenya to stand by inthe event of 
anti-British disturbances if it decided to sell arms to South Africa. A spokesman of 
the Kenya Ministry of Defence, commenting on the report, said : “If in fact Britain 
decides to sell arms to Pretoria the Kenya Government, in consultation with other 
African countries, will decide on the next move”. Nearly 700 British crack troops 
have arrived in Kenya for “normal military exercise”. 


— The Sunday Express, London, Jan. 17. 


London Discussions : The British Foreign Minister, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
discussed the issue in London in separate meetings with the High Commissioners of 
Ghana, Malaysia, Zambia, Kenya and Ceylon. 

— United Press International, Feb, 25, 

The Associated Press reported on Feb. 27 that the Britisk Government had been 
working hard to avert the collapse of the Commonwealth study group on the arms issue. 
“In seeking to head off a collapse of the study group even before it has been functioning, 
`it said, “the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, has urged Nigeria to 
reconsider its withdrawal decision and has asked India to contribute to its work”. 
During long meetings with both the High Commissioners, Sir Alec refused, however, 
to commit the Government to defer any new arms deals with South Africans’. It 
quoted informed sources to state that Sir Alec began by reminding the Nigerian envoy 
how much the British had helped Nigeria economically anc militarily too during 
the civil war. But the Nigerian envoy, Mr. Sule Kolo, according to informed sources, 
interrupted him to say Britain began arming the Nigerian Government during the civil 
war only when the Soviet Union moved in with weapons. ~ 


In exchanges with Mr. Apa Pant, Indian High Commissioner, the sources said, 
Sir Alec acknowledged that the helicopter sales to South Africa came about on 
Britain’s initiative. “It seemed the British advised the South Airicans of their readiness 
to fulfil such an order if it were to be placed and as a result the South Africans form- 
ally put in a request”. (See also under India and Africa, p..) 


The Associated Press further reported that India, Malaysia, Kenya and Jamaica 
were reported all set to follow Nigeria’s lead in withdrawing from the study group. 
Britain, Ausiralia and Canada are the other members with the Canadians ready to go 
on with the study even while disapproving of Britain’s action. 

—The Times of Incia, New Delhi, Feb. 27. 


African Reaction 


Zambia: The Zambian High Commission in a Press statement released on Feb, 
26, which Reuter said made no réference to the meeting callec at the residence of the 
Indian High Commissioner earlier (see under India and Africa, p. 14) said Zambia 
supported Nigeria’s decision not to participate in the study graup on the Indian Ocean 
security. The Zambian High Commissioner was quoted as saying the British decision 
to sell naval helicopters to South Africa had made the work of the study group 
pointless, 


t 
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In Lusaka, the Foreign Minister, Mr. Elijah Mudenda, in a prepared 
statement on Feb. 23, condemned the British decision and reserved Zambia's 
right to ‘react further’, Reuter added. 


In response to a question whether Zambia should quit the Commonwealth 
if Britain resumed arms sales to South Africa Mr. Harry Nkumbula, Zambia’s 
Opposition African National Congress leader, told a press conference in 
Lusaka that the “British Government is British Government and no one can 
stop them from doing what they want’. “It is not the responsibility of 
one person to decide whether Zambia should quit the Commonwealth but the 
National Assembly’s”, he said. He favoured a dialogue with Pretoria: “You cannot 
gain independence by using violence. I hate apartheid, and the world knows this, but 
think the whites are not refusing to talk to us on the question of granting independence 
to Africans”. 


~ The East African Standard; AFP; Jan. 8. 


Botswana : A spokesman of the Botswana President’s office said in a statement 
broadcast over the state Radio on Feb. 24 regretted that the British decision was made 
before the Commonwealth, study group had held its first meeting to analyse the alleged 
Soviet threat in the Indian Ocean, ‘‘Botswana’s anxiety is heightened by the refusal 
of the British Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary to giveany assurance that no 
more arms supplies (beyond seven naval helicopters) are contemplated”. 

— Agence France Presse, Feb. 25. 


Ethiopia : A spokesman of the Ethiopian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, condem- 
ned Britian’s announcement on the resumption of arms sales to South Africa, and said 
“Britain’s decision to sell Wasp helicopters to South Africa isa clear violation of the 
UN arms embargo and the British Government should, therefore, be condemned for 
resuming the sale of arms to the racist Pretoria regime”, 

—The Times of India; PTI; Feb. 25, 


Ghana : Ghana has recalled its High Commissioner in London for consultations 
following Britain’s decision to resume arms sales to South Africa. Announcing this on 
Feb, 23, the Ghanaian Government ‘‘unreservedly condemned the arms sales move”. In 
a statement it said it was consulting other African countries and Commonwealth 
members on “any conceived action which may be deemed necessary’’. 

—The Hindu; AFP; Feb. 25. 


Kenya : Kenya’s Vice-President, Mr. Daniel Arap Moi, expressed surprise on 

Feb. 24 that the British Government had decided to sell arms to South Africa without 

even waiting for the consultative eight-nation study committee to meet, according to 

Mr. Narain Singh, the Amrita Bazar Patrika’s correspondent in Nairobi. Mr. Moi 
was quoted as saying that an official statement would be made very soon, 

—The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, Feb, 27. 


In editorial the Daily Nation Nairobi, warned that “behind this British 
move is a whole scheme to resume full-scale arms shipments to South Africa. 
The strengthening of the racist regime willhave the inevitable result of forcing African 
nations to seek more military assistance from the Soviet Union and other communist 
countries that side with Africans in the liberation struggle and thus Britain may wel] 
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be drawing the Soviet Union and other communist countries into a conflict in which 
these nations are not now directly involved, thereby making the defence of the so-called 
Cape route even more problematical than it is at the moment”. 

—The Daily Nation, Nairobi, Feb. 24. 


Malawi: Malawi’s President, Dr. Hastings Banda, on his return from London 
said he was convinced the British Government should immediately resume arms 
sales to South Africa. He said nothing would come out of the eight-nation probe 
into the issue at the Singapore Conference. He said he was the only African leader to 
support Mr. Heath’s arguments at the Commonwealth Conference. 

—Daily Digest, Malawi, Feb. 14. 

Nigeria : On Feb. 23 Nigeria’s military ruler, Major-‘Seneral Yakubu Gowon, 
announced the withdrawal of Nigeria from the special eighi-nation study group set 
up at the Singapore Commonwealth Conference. He said: ‘‘We are very sad indeed 
about the British decision. Anyway we are pulling out of the special committee, 
This is our first reaction, Other reactions will be given serious thought”. 


The Nigerian High Commissioner, Alhaji Sule Kolo, in a BBC interview 
warned that his country ‘‘very likely’ will join “a campaign of sanctions against 
Britain following its arms sales to South Africa, 

—The Tribune, Ambala, Feb, 28. 


Uganda : Uganda’s military head of state, Major General Idi Amin, said his 
country would not leave the Commonwealth because of Britain’s decision to sell Wasp 
helicopters to South Africa. Answering questions at a press conference, he said: 
“First of all, the Uganda Government under my leadership will not quit the Common- 
wealth. Secondly, I am to study the decisions taken by Obote and other Common- 
wealth leaders in Singapore and then comment on them. Everybody is talking of 
South Africa, but we have another South Africa in Southern Sudan, where Catholics 
and Protestants are not allowed to go to the Church”. 


Uganda’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Mr. Vincent Rwamwaro, said in 
a statement on Jan, 18 that Uganda had asked Kenya to confirm a report in the Sunday 
Express, London, that British troops were to ‘be flown to Kenya to stand by in the 
event of anti-British disturbances if Britain sold arms to South Africa. He added that 
it was “evident” from the nature of the report, which coincided with the Common- 
wealth Conference in Singapore, that the aim was to “intimidate” Zambia, Tanzania 
and Uganda following their firm stand over the arms issue. 


The same paper also reported that British troops would be used against 
these African countries at the request of their own governments, the statement said, 
“Although this point appears at'first sight absurd it should not be brushed aside and 
must be taken seriously”. 


Mr. Rwamwaro emphasised that the Uganda Government „bad made no request 
to the British Government for British troops to safeguard Britons and British interests, 
“Uganda security forces are capable of handling any situation that may arise”. 
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The Defence Minister, Mr. Relix Onama, commenting on the reported troop 
lift, said troops should instead be sent to crush the rebel regime in Rhodesia, The 
Government “is determined and capable of protecting any person lawfully living in 
Uganda in accordance with the Republican constitution”. 

—The Egyptian Gazette, Cairo, Jan. 20. 


Other Reactions 


Australia : The Australian Prime Minister, Mr, John Gorton, reaffirmed on 
Feb. 25 his Government’s decision not to take sides inthe controversy over British 
arms sales to South Africa. He said, Reuter reported, the sales were a -matter for the 
British Government itself to decide in the light of its own interests in the Indian Ocean, 
He also disclosed that Australia had not been informed earlier of the British Foreign 
Secretary’s announcement on the export of naval helicopters to South Africa on Feb. 
23, The Prime Minister, Reuter added, refused to make a statement to Parliament 


on the arms issue. 
— The Times of India, New Delhi, Feb. 26. 


Canada: The Canadian External Affairs Minister, Mr. Mitchall Sharp, annou- 
nced in the Commons on Feb. 24 that Canada did not intend to withdraw from the 
study group. He said Canada deeply regretted Britain’s decision to sell arms to South 
Africa but it also regretted that some members of the committee might feel it necessary 
in protest to leave the committee. 

—The Times of India, New Delhi, Feb. 26. 


A Canadian spokesman was also reported to have said after a one-hour meeting 
between Commonwealth Secretary Arnold Smith and the Canadian External Affairs 
Minister the former had decided to get in touch with other members of the committee 
to see if they agreed with Canada that a meeting was “still worthwhile”, 


_ China: On Feb. 26, China launched a bitter verbal attack on the British 
Government. Commenting on the issue of arms sale, the New China news agency accu- 
sed the British Government of acting against the wishes of the British both at home and 
overseas. This was another reactionary step taken by the British monopoly capitalist class 
with a view to bolstering the white racist regime and safeguarding its colonial interests 
in South Africa. The agency added that in an attempt to hoodwink the British people 
who opposed arms sale to the regime, the Government had published a White Paper 
outlining Britain’s legal obligations. Butit was clear that these obligations were 
solely designed to “maintain the colonial interests of British monopoly capital.” 

-—The Times of India, New Delhi; Reuter; Feb. 27. 


India: The United News of India reported on Feb. 24 that India’s with- 
drawal from the study group would be announced after New Delhi had consulta- 
tions with the other seven members of the group. A spokesman of the External 
Affairs Ministry announcing this added India had taken note of the Nigerian 
President’s announcement and reiterated that basically the situation remained the same 
as on Feb. 22 when India warned Britain of the serious implications to the very 
existence of the Commonwealth if the British Government decided to make arms 
available to the South African racist regime before the study group completed its 
work. 
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Malaysia : In Kuala Lumpur, the Press Trust of India reported, the Foreign 
Minister said, Malaysia might not take the initiative but would “certainly opt out of 
the body if others, including India, took such a decision”. 

—The Statesman, New Delhi, Feb, 25. 


United Press International quoted Prime Minister Tun Abdul Razak on Feb. 
27 as saying Malaysia had not decided yet whether to pull out or stick with the 
study group. ‘With the British decision made without consulting group members, 
Malaysia will have to reassess her position. We are getting in touch with other group 
members”. ý 


Talks with Rhodesia 


Preliminary exchanges had taken place to see if a basis for negotiations between 
Britain and Rhodesia was possible, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, Foreign Secretary, 
informed Parliament on Feb. 22. But he made it clear, Reuter reported, that 
negotiations had not begun and he could not say whether negotiations would be 
possible. l 

— Reuter, Feb. 23. 


Resolution on Rhodesia Rejected at Conservative Meeting: A conference of 
young Conservatives held at Eastbourne rejected a resolution urging Britain to reco- 
gnise the Smith regime in Rhodesia after a noisy debate on Feb. 10, according to a 
Reuter report. The resolution, calling for recognition, immediate ending of sanctions 
and for normal relations with the break-away republic, was defeated by 319 to 252 
votes. 

—Reuter, Feb. 11. 


British Aid for Africa 


Mr. Thomas Ambler, British representative, told the Ministerial Council of the 

ECA in Tunis that Africa was receiving 35 per cent of all British overseas aid. His 

Government had prepared, he said, international aid programmes for the present 

decade, beginning at £245,000,000 for 1971-72 and rising to £240,000,000 for 1974-75. 

The largest of the assistance will go to African countries, including French-speaking 
countries. 

—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb. 13. 


Algeria Doubles OK Purchases in 1970 


UK exports to Algeria increased by almost 100 per cent in 1970 compared with 
1969 and by almost 400 per cent compared with 1968, according to figures released by 
the London Chamber of Commerce, which has, the Financial Times stated, been 
helping a UK trade drive in the Algerian market during the past 12 months. 


Exports rose from £4.5 m. in 1968 to £8.7 m. in 1969 and £16.7 m. in 1970, 
mainiy due to the sales of machinery and equipment. Algerian goods sent to the 
UK totalled £21.1 m. in 1969 and £22.0m. in 1970—mainly oil and natural gas. 
The success of the Algerian operation, the Financial Times said, had encouraged the 
Chamber’s West African section to send a three-man mission to French-speaking West 
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Africa in May. The group will visit Mauritania, Senegal, Ivory Coast, Cameroun 
and the Gabon, 


—The Financial Times, London, Feb. 26. 


New Immigration Bill 


Britain’s Conservative Government published a new Immigration Bill on Feb. 
24. Under ifs provisions Commonwealth citizens whe come to work in Britain will no 
longer have an automatic right to settle in the country. Under a single system of 
control, when the Bill begins to operate on Jan. 1, 1972, they will be allowed into the 
country on the same footing as aliens. Witha small number of exceptions, Common» 
wealth citizens entering Britain to stay willhave to hold a work permit specifying the 
job and the place to which they are going. They will have to register with the police - 
and notify any change of home or job. After 12 months they will have to apply for 
permission to stay on inan approved job. Only after they have lived and worked 
in Britain for 5 years can they acquire permanent rights of settlement and be freed of 
the obligation of police registration- 


Further, Commonwealth citizens can be deported if the Home Secretary considers 
them “unwelcome in the interests of the public good” and their dependents can be 
deported with them. But, the Bill states, all Commonwealth citizens settled in the UK 
on July 31, 1971, are exempt from the penalty of deportation, and new entrants will be- 
come exempt when they have served satisfactorily their five-year probation as workers 
and citizens. 


Exempt from the controls are Commonwealth doctors and dentists, immigrants 
who have been here for five years, citizens of the Irish Republic and a newly defined 
category of Commonwealth citizens called “patrial” with direct personal or ancestral 
connections with Britain. The Bill will give the Government powers to provide financial 
aid for voluntary repatriation of Commonwealth immigrants. It will also have powers 
to impose harsher penalties on the smuggling rings organising illegal entry of immigrants. 
No change is proposed in the present immigration restrictions on UK passport-holders, 
mostly East African Asians, who will continue to need special entry vouchers. 
Commonwealth settlers will still be entitled to be joined by dependents, while wives and 
children emigrating to London in future would be admitted on the same conditions as 
the head of the family. 

—Reuter, Feb. 26, 


Entry of More Asians From East Africa: The British Government was reported 
studying ways of allowing more Asians from East Africa into Britain. An unconfirmed 
report said the number of entry vouchers available to Asians holding British passports 
might be doubled—from 1,500 to 3,000a year. The plight of Asians seeking to go to 
Britain mainly from Kenya and Uganda was not.mentioned in the new Bill. But as 
protests swelled up even among some government supporters, it was stated that 
negotiations designed to ease the problem were going on between Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries. 


The Daily Telegraph said negotiations between Britain and India and ‘the East 
African Governments had been held up by the coupin Uganda, although it was hoped 
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to start talks soon with Uganda’s new military regime. “Britain is expected to agree 
to take more Asians on condition that East African Governments agree to take back 
illegal immigrants’, the newspaper added. “India will also be expected to admit 
a certain number of East African Asians”. 


The Guardian in a front-page story headed “Intake of East African Asians to be 
doubled”, said the Home Secretary, Mr, Maudling, might offer sufficient extra vouchers 
to prevent a panic rush to Britain before the Immigration Bill becomes law. The report 
said the government would compensate for the increased numbers of East African 
Asians by manipulating the number of work permits issued to other Commonwealth 
citizens. A spokesman for the Home Office declined to confirm or deny the report. 
“We are considering the position of East African Asians”, he said. 


US AND AFRICA 


(See also under Zambia) 
US Firm Buys Rhodesian Chromium 


A consignment of Rhodesian chromium being loaded for export to New York 
appeared to be part of a shipment given special exemption from US economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia, State Department officials said in Washington on Jan. 4, the 
Associated Press reperted. They said the cargo was exempted because it was paid for 
before the boycott went into effect. 


The officials said the US had not resumed buying shipments of chromium from 
Rhodesia and would not permit any breach in the embargo imposed in January 1967. 
A Presidential Order bars disclosure of the identity of the firm which was given permis- 
sion to import 150,000 tons of Rhodesian chromium purchased before January 1967, 

-The Daily Graphic, Jan. 6. 


Senators Tour Africa 


” 


Three US Senators, including Mr. Gale McGee, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Sub-committee on Foreign Aid, left Washington on Jan. 27 on a 
four-week tour of six African states—-Congo (Kinshasa), Zambia, Tanzania, Kenya 
and Ethiopia. Senator McGee, who is also Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Sub-committee on African Affairs, said aid projects would be considered during 
the trip. 

l — Reuter, Jan. 27. 


Nixon’s Foreign Policy Report on West Asia 


In a 120-page report to Congress entitled “United States Foreign Policy for the 
1970’s—Building for Peace”, his second annual survey of diplomatic and strategic 
policy around the world, President Nixon declared, with reference to the West 
Asian problem, that future borders must be negotiated by Israz] and the Arabs and not 
imposed on them by outside powers, Reuter reported on Feb 25, It added “‘that any 
changes in the borders that existed before the 1967 war should be minor”. 
Mr. Nixon stressed the following four principles among those which must be accepted 
if an Arab-Israeli settlement was to be reached. 


a 
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(1) No settlement can be permanent unless it provides for the recovery of Arab 
territories lost in the war ; (2) Israel must have confidence that it wil] not be attacked 
and will be accepted by its neighbours as a sovereign state ; (3) A supplementary 
guarantee should be provided by the Big-Four Powers to overcome a deep-seated Jack 
of mutual confidence between the West Asian antagonists ; (4) No agreement could be 
achieved without meeting the legitimate aspirations of the Palestine refugees who 
required a just settlement of their claims, 

“The immediate task is to help the belligerents construct an agreement that will 
achieve a working balance between ‘the security and recognition that Israel seeks, and 
a just resolution, which the Arabs seek, of the territorial and Palestinian issues’, he 


said. 


Arms Embargo to Continue: Mr. Nixon reiterated his condemnation of South 
Africa’s policy of apartheid but warned that violence could bring no solution to this 
problem. The US would continue the embargo of arms sales to South Africa, the 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia, and the embargo on arms for use in Portugal's 


African territories. 
~The Times of India, New Delhi, Feb, 26. 


Earlier on Feb, 22, a State Departmznt spokesman declared that the US “will 
continue to adhere to the embargo established by the UN in 1963” barring the delivery 
of weapons to South Africa. He was. speaking at a Press conference, answering a 


question on Britain’s decision to sell helicopters to South Africa. 
—The Associated Press, Feb, 23, 


COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS’ CONFERENCE 


(See under Documentation p. 405; UK and Africa) 


The 3l-nation Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference was inaugurated 
by the Singapore Prime Minister, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, on Jan. 14. The British decision 
to resume arms supply to South Africa cast a gloomy shadow over the conference. 
On Jan. 8 the OAU appealed to all freedom-loving countries to bleck the resumption 
of arms sales to South Africa. The appeal was ‘issued for fear that the Conference 
might become “another Munich”, It said it was a question of the very survival of 
Africa, Resumption of British arms sales to South Africa would be an unfriendly and 
hostile act which would leave the African continent no other choice but ‘to consider 


whatever necessary measures to take”, es 
-~Patriot, New Delhi, Jan, 9. 


Agenda Priorities: The agenda of the Conference was finalised by the Steering 
Committee. India’s proposal for “the Commonwealth in the 1970’s” to be the first 
` item on the agenda was approved by’ an overwhelming majoriy, thus averting an im- 
thediate showdown on the controversial question of arms for South Africa which became 
the third item and Indian Ocean security the fourth. The British delegate failed in his 
effort to combine the arms question with the debate on Indian Ocean security. Accord- 
ing:to the Statesman of Jan. 15.the first substantive item,on the agenda was the world 
political situation ,and trends, to be followed by a discussion on the world economic 


situation and trends, Problems of Southern Africa—which included the British arms 
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sale to South Afiica—to te taken up thereafter followed bya debate on Ceylon’s 
proposal to ea the Indian Ocean area free of big power:presence. 


~The Hindustan Times, Jan, 14. 


° The Conference, the first ever of Commonwealth Prime Ministers to be held on 
Asian soil, was attended by 17 Prime Ministers, 7 Presidents, one Vice-President and 
four Cabinet Ministers. The participants included the UK, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Cyprus, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago, Uganda, Malaysia, Kenya, Malawi, Malta, Zambia, 
Gambia, Singapore, Guyana, Botswana, Lesotho, Barbados, Mauritius, Swaziland, Fiji, 
Tonga and Nauru. . 
—The Statesman, New Delhi, Jan. 15. 


Inaugural Address: In hisinaugural speech, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew urged the 
delegates to give the Commonwealth a framework for future development instead of 
getting themselves preoccupied with immediate issues such as zhe British proposal to 
sell arms to South Africa, Instead, he urged the delegates to concentrate on strengthen- 
ing the economic links between the Commonwealth members. On the same day 
President Kaunda of Zambia tabled his draft of a ‘Commonwealth Declaration” 
spelling out, in clear terms, what the Commonwealth stood for and believed in. 
This was opposed by Malawi’s President, Dr. Hastings Banda, who contended that 
the draft could not be accepted in toto without examination. The conference finally 
decided to refer the Zambian draft to the committee of officials for possible amend- 
ments and additions. | ) 


—The Statesman, Jan, 15. 


Indian Ocean Security: On Jan. 15, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Edward 
Heath, in an hour-long speech on the world situation said: “Asa major trading 
nation, her (Britain’s) overriding interest is in world peace and prosperity”, He said 
the Commonwealth was not a deliberative assembly required to reach agreement on 
any particular issue. It was a body of friends brought together by history and free to 
come and go as they wish. While citing Soviet naval activityin the Indian Ocean as 
one ‘of the reasons behind his intention to sell arms to South Africa, he told the 
Conference that the frontiers of Soviet ambition were not bound by the shores of the 
Mediterranean. “Soviet ambition also extended to the Indian Ocean, where there was ` 
a small but growing strength”. l 

—British Information Service, New Delhi, Jan. 16. 


Two hours later, Mr. Swaran Singh, India’s Foreign Minister, voiced concern at 
the extension of the power game to the Indian Ocean area and said that to deploy 
power to watch British interests spread over a wide area was not the best way to 
guarantee them, He said India wholeheartedly supported the draft declaration on the 
Commonwealth presented by Dr. Kaunda, He considered the ‘Soviet threat” as 
' “hypothetical”. Ceylon proposed the setting up of a neutral Indian Ocean community 

and called for freedom of navigation on the high seas and a limit on collective security 
arrangements involving the Ocean. 


President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania pleaded for friendship with Britain, but 
called the proposal to give arms to South Africa a sell-out of black African nations: 
He made it clear that he placed Tanzania’s total opposition to racialism and apartheid 
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‘above the unity of the Commonwealth. His statement detailing Africa’s case against 
arms sales was circulated among the Commonwealth leaders in the form of a 14-pag 
booklet entitled “South Africa and the Commonwealth”. Earlier on Jan. 14 the 
Tanzania Standard pleaded for defining what the Commonwealth really meant. It said : 
“The most important principle of the Commonwealth is the equality of 
mankind... . If Britain does decide to go ahead and sell arms,. our departure 
from the Commonwealth is an automatic consequence”, 


`s Dr, Kaunda’s draft “Commonwealth Declaration’ ’ which called upon all 
Commonwealth members to deny assistance to regimes practising racialism, was firs trefe- 
rred by the Heads of State to their officials for screening. When it came up for discu- 
ssion the Australians and the British, according to press reports, raised objections and 
proposed several amendments. The controversial clause in the proposed ‘“Common- 
wealth Declaration”, centred round ona single sentence, that “We recognize racial 
discrimination as an unmitigated evil of society and racial prejudice as a dangerous 
‘sickness threatening the healthy development of the human race. We therefore seek 
every means of combating these evils. We shall deny all regimes which practise them 
assistance which could consolidate or strengthen them....’’ After a prolonged discussion, 
it was again handed back to a full session of the Heads of Governments, 
—The Hindustan Times, Jan. 18. 
—The Tanzania Standard, Jan. 14. 


On Jan. 18 Mr. Swaran Singh appealed to the Commonwealth leaders to remove 
strings attached to aid given within the association and to give developing countries a 
wider range of trade. While participating in the discussion on the world economic 
situation, he stressed the need for a world accord on commodity prices—something of 


crucial importance to most developing Commonwealth countries. 
—The Statesman, Jan. 19, 


" Arms Debate: The crucial debate on British arms sale to South Africa started 
on Jan. 19 and after 7 hours of closed-door discussions, the Heads of State failed to 
reach any amicable settlement and decided to meet on Jan. 20 again. According to 
press reports, African leaders warned Britain that a decision in favour of supplying arms 
to South Africa would have an adverse effect on its economy. It was also reported that 
Britain had proposed that any arms deal would be restricted to supplies on a “replace 
and maintain” basis, Mr. Heath is understood to have told the meeting that his govern- 
ment had a legal obligation under the 1955 Simonstown Agreement to provide naval 
equipment for joint defence of the sea lanes around the Cape to the Indian Ocean. 

fae . ~——The Press Trust of India, Jan. 20. 


8-Nation Study Group Set Up: On Jan. 20 after prolonged discussions, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General, Mr. Arnold Smith, announced the decision to set 
up an ‘eight-nation committee to study and report back on arms for South Africa. He 
named the members as Australia, Canada, Britain, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia and 
Nigeria, , This decision was the major result of two days of top-secret talks among the 
31 heads of delegations who met to find a way out of the arms dilemma and preserve the 
unity of the Commonwealth. Mr. Smith said the leaders considered the factors affect- 
ing the security of maritime trade routes in the South Atlantic Ocean and the Indian 
Oçean which were of vital importance to a large number of Commonwealth countries, 
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The group is to report back on its study as sóon as possible. Mr. Smith said that in 
agreeing to take part in the study, Mr. Heath did. so only on certain conditions. These 
were : . ' 


“That while taking full account of the views expressed by other members of the 
Commonwealth, Britain retains its right to take such action ag it considers necessary to 
give effect to itS global defence policy in which the facilities at Simonstown constitute 
an important element”. 


“That it was understood that ‘the British Government was bound, if aes to 
carry out its legal obligations to the South African Governmert under the Simonstown 
Agreement on which the availability of those facilities depends,” 


“The nature and extent of these obligations were examined at the conference” 


“The British Government has received from the Soutk African Government an 
assurance that the South African Government has no aggressive intentions and that it 
will not use any items of maritime equipment supplied by the British Government for 
purposes other than those for which they may have been supplied’. 


‘In the event of any breach of assurance, the British Government will refuse 
further supplies of equipment and spares to the South African Government”. 


Mr. Smith, answering a question, said Britain’s proposed arms sales to South 
Africa were discussed at some length in the more than 12 hours of face-to-face talks 
among the Commonwealth leaders. He said-he himself would convene the study group 
as soon as possible, after:consultations.with governments of the countries concerned. 


According to the National Herald of Jan. 21, the first suggestion for the group 
came from Nigeria, and was regarded by the British as a manoeuvre to oblige Britain 
to delay the decision. Kenya’s Vice-President, Mr. Daniel Arap Moi, in a speech 
released after the secret sessions, repeated the warnings of African countries on the 
issue, “British arms sales to South Africa will radically alter the importance and use- 
fulness of the Commonwealth because there will be no more trust in it”. 


The Ceylon Prime Minister warned the Commonwealth leaders that “cold war 
politics” could bring American. and Soviet intrusions into the states of the Indian 
Ocean region, The warning was spelled out in a paper on Indian Ocean Security, 
submitted to the summit conference by Mrs. Bandaranaike. The document urged a 
general Commonwealth effort to work against the militarisation of the Indian Ocean 
and its conversion into a ‘“‘peace zone” where all nuclear weapons could be banned, 

. —Reuter; AFP; Jan. 21, 
Earlier, in a hard-hitting speech at the plenary sessions of the Conference, President 
Nyerere warned Britain that her ultimate decision on selling arms to South Africa “will 
make or break the Commonwealth”, He said “assurances from Africa that any arms 
supplied will not be used for aggressive purposes are waste of time, Tanzania is not 
so naive as to accept that these assurances have any meaning. Apartheid is aggression; 
weapons will be used in its defence against the freedom fighters and may be used in 
what is usually called a pre-emptive strike against the countries bordering the white states 
which give moral support to these freedom fighters, Tanzania is saying that no member 


y 


+ 
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of the Commonwealth, and least of all its most powerful member, should do anything to 
reverse the embargo. A decision to sell arms to South Africa would pose an agonising 


dilemma for us”, 
—Reuter; AFP; Jan. 21, 


India, Kenya Threat to Quit Study Group: According to the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Jan, 22, the Foreign Ministers of India and Kenya served notice to the effect 
that they would quit the Commonwealth study group on the security of the South Atlantic 
and,Indian Ocean sea-lanes if Britain sold arms to South Africa. Mr. Swaran Singh 
told the conference that the very foundations of the Commonwealth would be shaken 
if Britain supplied arms to South Africa before the study group made its report. Mr. 
Joroge Mungai of Kenya said such an action by Britain would amount to “an act of 
sabotage”. He added in an interview that we could not continue to participate in such 
a situation and the British were aware of it, Mr. Heath said he was glad to accept the 
proposal for a study group on the security of the South Atlantic and Indian Ocean 
trade routes since this clearly expressed the importance many Commonwealth countries 
attached to these routes. Britain would play its full part in the work of this com- 
mittee. But he added: “At the same time, I have fully reserved the right of the British 
Government to take such action as it thinks necessary ‘in defence of British interests, 
These words mean what they say, no more no less. Our position is ‘quite clear and 
straight”. 


~The Amrita Bazar Patrika; AP; AFP; Jan. 22. 


Dr. Kaunda, speaking in the debate, said Britain’s attitude throughout the con- 
ference had followed the “might is right’ concept. Britain’s proposal to sell arms to 
South Africa served her global interests without reference to African needs. 

—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Jan. 22. 


The Nigerian External Affairs Commissioner, Dr. Okoi Arikpo, warned on Jan. 
18, that Britain might lose her valuable oil interests in his country if she decided to sell 
arms to South Africa. He could not say whether Nigeria would withdraw from the 
Commonwealth if arms were sold, but he said his government would have to make a 
“very painful adjustment” to its policy, which may well inyolve oil contracts with 
Britain”, He added that if arms were sold, the Commonwealth would not stand much 


chance of survival. 
—The Daily Graphic, Jan. 20. 


The AuStralian Prime Minister, Mr. Gorton, told the conference that the question 
of trade routes was vital for Australia. He spoke of the need for friendly naval vessels 
operating in the area. Mr. Gorton said the question where British bases should 
be was one for Britain to decide. 

—The Daily Graphic, Jan. 21. 


Dr. K.A. Busia declared that Ghana would not compromise on the issue of the 
resumption of British arms sales to South Africa. ‘*The supply of any kind of weapons 
to South Africa is a very serious thing. It should be seen not only in terms of possible 
wars in Africa, but also in the wider context of a world war involving East and West, 
black and white”. He noted that the Soviet naval threat to the Indian Ocean was less 
serious than Britain imagined. He said Britain had overestimated the danger of the 
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growing Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean which, Britain had said, justified the 
proposal to sell arms to South Africa. He described Ceylon’s call for the neutralisation 
of the Indian Ocean as ‘pertinent’. 

—The Daily Graphic, Jan. 22. 


Dr. Banda, President of Malawi, did not think the study group would 
do any good. Dr. Banda, who supports Britain’s proposed arms sale to the Pretoria 
Government, said the blocking of such a deal would unite white southerners because’ of 
a sense of isolation and encourage a harsher treatment of Africans within South Africa 
and Rhodesia. , 

—The Daily Graphic, Jan. 22. 


Declaration of Principles : The Commonwealth Conference ended on Jan. 22 
after reaching agreement on ‘the amendment of the Dec-aration of Principles and 
adopting a communique recording the subjects discussed. The communique, approved 
after nine days of crucial talks, reported that the heads of governments discussed the 
question of the sale of arms to South Africa, butit gave no details. The five-point 
declaration pledged not to help any country which practised racial discrimination. 


The declaration originally tabled by Dr. Kaunda had initially come up against 
strong opposition from Britain which had opposed incorporation of its operative clause 
in what it contended was merely a declaration of principles. The deadlock was finally 
resolved when Canada tabled a compromise amendment which gave freedom to individual 
countries to deny aid to racialist countries only if in the country’s judgement such aid 
contributed to the strengthening and consolidating of the evil dolicy of racialism. The 
controversial clause, as finally adopted by the heads of goverrments, recognized “racial 
prejudice as a dangerous sickness threatening healthy development of the human race 
and reaffirmed the determination of each Commonwealth mzmber to combat this evil 
within its own nation”. 

—The Statesman, New Delhi, Jan. 23. 


Heath Reasserts UK Free to Sel Arms: Mr. Heath assured the British Parlia- 
ment that he had made no secret deals in Singapore, and was free to sell arms to South 
Africa. In a report to the House of Commons, he noted that the Singapore conference 
had appointed an eight-nation committee to study the controversial question of arms for 

` sale to South Africa. He promised Britain would play its part in this study but stressed 
that his government was not bound by it. : 
—The Hindustan Times, Jan. 28 


China’s Reaction: In its first comment on the Commonwealth conference 
through its official newspaper, the People’s Daily, China said that the Commonwealth 
conference had proved that the days of super-power domination in the world had gone 
and that the so-called great British empire was sinking ever faster, like the setting sun 
beyond the western hills. It said : ‘‘Britain had intended this conference to make the 
already disintegrating British Commonwealth look a little bit more attractive and to 
show the power of the long-declining British empire so as to maintain its colonial inte- 
rests and position in the East. But the result turned out to be just’ opposite of what it 
had expected. The British Conservative Government was put in isolation and utter 
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disgrace-—Britain’s leading position within the Commonwealth has been shaken to its 
very foundation”, 

The Chinese daily also referred to Dr. Kaunda’s declaration of principles and said 
the fact that many countries had threatened to walk out of the conference or expel 
Britain from the Commonwealth on the issue of racialism, indicates that the “mother 
country”, the UK, had no prestige now. The editorial praised the representatives of 
Pakistan, Zambia, Tanzania and Ceylon for their stand on super power politics but 
made no reference to Dr. Obote, 

—The Indian Express, New Delhi, Feb. 4. 


ISLAMIC FOREIGN MINISTERS? CONFERENCE 


A three-day conference of Foreign Ministers of Islamic countries opened at 
Karachi on Dec, 25. It was in continuation of the conferences held at Rabat in Sep- 
tember 1969 and at Jeddah in March 1970. The following countries participated.in the 
Karachi conference: Afghanistan, Algeria, Chad, Guinea, Indonesia, Iran, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Nigeria, North Yemen, 
Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Somalia, Tunisia, Turkey, the UAR and Pakistan. The Arab 
League and the Palestinian Liberation Organisation attended it as observers. The 
Pakistan President, Gen. Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan, described the second con- 
ference as a “conference of peace” and said Muslims wanted peace with honour and 
demanded vacation of aggression from all occupied lands. Referring to the grave 
situation in the Middle East, he said the continued occupation of Jerusalem and other 
Arab territories by Israel remained a cause of anguish and concern”. He reaffirmed 
that his country’s support to the Arab cause was as firm and unswerving as ever”. 

— The Pakistan Times, Lahore; AFP; Dec. 27. 


The 100 delegates attending the conference endorsed the nomination of Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, former Malaysian Prime Minister, as the first Secretary-General of the 
Islamic Secretariat, to be based in Jeddah, as outlined by the Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference nine months ago. The conference chose Pakistan’s chief delegate, Mr. Abdul 
Mutaleb Malik, as its Chairman. The South Arabian Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Sayed Omar el Saqqaf, as chairman of the Jeddah conference, proposed Mr. 
Malik and Egypt’s Hassan Johany, Presidential Assistant, supported the nomination. 
The Somali Foreign Minister, Mr. Omar Arteh, was appointed aS rapporteur. and 
spokesman, a role he played at Jeddah also. 


The Egyptian delegation stated that Egypt would work to intensify Muslim 
unity. : ; 
—The Egyptian Gazette, Cairo, Dec. 27, 


Palestine, Guinea Top Karachi Conference : The conference adopted a six- 
point agenda. The first item covered the latest developments in the Middle East and 
moral and material support for the Palestinians in their fight for liberation and the 

e second item examined the critical situation created by the aggression on Guinea. 
‘ —The Egyptian Gazetie, Cairo, Dec, 29. 
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EAC-EEC Pact 


It was announced in Brussels on Dec. 15 that the second Yaounde 
Agreement governing the association of the Common Market with 18 African 
States would go into effect on Jan. 1. An EEC communique said the last formalities 
concerning the convention, signed 18 months ago, had been completed, The convention, 
which will be in force until Jan. 31, 1975, stresses the need to promote the industriali- 
sation of the 18 associate countries with a view to increasing their stability and economic 
independence. 


The East African Community Minister for Common Market and Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Robert Ouko, said ata press conference on Dec. 16 that the coming into 
force of the trade pact would marka significant step towards the promotion of trade 
in East Africa. The trade agreement, which was signed between the six EEC member 
states and the partner states of the East African Community at Arusha last September, 
provides for the entry of a wide range of agricultural products from East Africa into 
the European market. In return, East Africa has granted tariff concessions on 53 pro- 
ducts to be exported from the EEC, the rate of which varies from item to item. The pro- 
ducts include machinery, transport, equipment and fertilisers. East Africa will be able 
to export, duty free, a maximum of $6,000 metric tons of unroasted coffee, 120 metric 
tons of cloves and 860 tons of tinned pineapple. Mr. Ouko pointed out that more of 
these products could be exported to the EEC with duties and that the Community 
would discuss the possibility of raising the duty-free "quota for coffee, cloves and tinned 
pineapple with the other contracting members when the need arose. He said the total 
value of East African exports to the EEC last year amounted to 570 million shillings. 
Coffee alone fetched 260 million shillings, nearly half the total value of all the products. 
Mr. Ouko said that apartfrom the trade provisions, the agreement included arrange- 
ments whereby consultations might take place in the Association Council. Thereis also 
a Parliamentary Committee which could be regarded as the political organ of the 


arrangement, 
~~ The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Dec, 17, 


Kenya 
Talks on Partnership in British Banks 


Reporting from Nairobi, the Financial Times correspondent on Feb. 21 disclosed 
that a statement issued by the Kenya Treasury had said negotiations were being conduc- 
ted to acquire a 50 per cent share holding in the Kenya banking activities of the 
Standard Bank and Barclays Bank. The government is already in partnership with the 
National and Grindlays. The Standard Bank and Barclays are the two remaining 


large banks outside the semi-public sector. 
—The Financial Times, London, Feb, 22. 


UK Purchases from Kenya Increase 


According to the latest UK overseas trade figures published in London by the 
Department of Trade and Industry, total British imports from Kenya in the 12 months 
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ended December 1970 amounted to £27,064,000 compared with £25,706,000 in 1969, 
(See also under UK and Africa: British Aid for Africa p. 46) 
—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb. 11, 


Tanzania 
Concern Over Uganda Coup 


. President Nyerere of Tanzania in an interview with Ian Colvin of the Daily 
Telegraph, London, on Feb. 4 said he was worried about the situation in Uganda 
and its effect on East African unity. Maj-Gen Idi Amin’s takeover from Dr. Obote was 
a very dangerous thing for Tanzania and not like some coup in Peru, he added, 


About the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, Mr. Nyerere said the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Heath, apparently wanted to wind it up. He said he needed 
the British and understood them and hoped they understood him. The misunderstand- 
ing with Mr. Heath was like a Greek tragedy which couldn’t be stopped. 


Six Sentenced in Coup Plot Trial 


Three men and a woman were sentenced to life imprisonmen: in Dar-es-Salaam, 
according to a Reuter report of Feb. 10, for plotting to overthrow Mr. Nyerere ina 
- coup. They had been found guilty of treason in a 129-day trial that began last June; 
The four given life terms were a news editor, Grey Mattaka, a former women’s leader, 
Bibi Titi Mohamed, and brothers John and Eliyah Chipaka. The Chief Justice could 
have sentenced the four to death. A life term in Tanzania means 29 years in jail with a 
possible one-third remission for good conduct. Two other men in the dock were given 
10-year jail sentences. One of the two army colonels, William Chacha, former military 
attache in Peking, called out after the judge had left the courtroom. “I am going to 
jail, but I can assure you that Chacha has dene no harm”. The other man sentenced 
was an ex-Labour Minister, Michael Kamaliza. The Chief Justice told the court the 
plot had clearly been intended to bring back Mr. Nyerere’s former Foreign Minister, 
Oscar Kambona, now jn self-exile in London; and install him in power, 

— Reuter, Feb. 10. 


TANU Guidelines 


- 


The National Executive Committee of TANU, the ruling party, ended its week- 
long deliberations in Dar-es-Salaam on Feb. 21 to discuss the situation following the 
military takeover in Uganda, Addressing a rally at TANU headquarters on Feb, 21 to 
announce guidelines set out by the Party’s supreme body in a 35-point declaration, 
Mr. Nyerere declared : “Tanzania is now entering the third phase of her anti-imperia- 
list struggle whereby the people are going to seek a real and meaningful independence”. 
He warned that imperialists were determined to reconquer the African continent and it 
was in this context that the National Executive Committee had tried to discuss ways 
and means of preparing the people of Tanzania to ensure that independence is main- 
tained”, 


The guidelines dealing with the political situation deplored the “tendency among 
the Jeaders not to abide by the leadership code of the Arusha Declaration”, and said: 
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“Time has come for the Party to have a system whereby the conduct and behaviour of 
leaders will be checked”, 


Uganda Situation: Reaffirming Tanzania’s policy of non-alignment, its total 
support for genuine African liberation movements and special responsibility to co- 
operate and strengthen progressive African countries, the party supported the stand taken 
by the government on the continued cooperation and the running of the East ‘African 
Community services, He added: “Although the liberation of Uganda is the responsibility 
of the people of that country, it is nevertheless the duty of the people of Tanzania 
to support their brothers in Uganda in the struggle to liberate themselves”. 


` Party to Lead Defence Forces : The Central Committee also appointed a sub- 
committee which would deal with the defence security arrangements of the country and 
decided to start the training of people’s militia throughout the country, who along with 
the defence forces “will have the duty of safeguarding the frontiers of Tanzania and to 
unmask the saboteurs within”. Towards this end, it urged that enlistment should be 
carefully done under the supervision of the party. 


— The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb. 22, 
Uganda ¢ 


External Assets up 


The external assets of the Bank of Uganda, standing at 423.3 million Uganda 
shillings (about £24.6 million) by the end of June 1970, were at their highest ever, it was 
disclosed in the, Bank’s annual report. In the financial year July 1969 to June 1970, 
the net foreign assets of the banking system increased by 61 percent from 302 shillings 
(about £18 million) at the end of June 1969 to 487.5 million shillings (about £29 million) 
` at the end of June 1970. This upsurge was due mainly to an inflow of capital following 
local incorporation of banks towards the end of 1969 and the good performance of 
exports accompanied by a decline in imports and to a substantial reduction in payments 
to other East African countries, 


— The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Dec, 17. 


Talks with UK on Asians 


British and Ugandan officials were reported to have held secret talks on the future 
of some 80,000 Asians in Uganda, half of whom hold British passports But are barred 
from settling in Britain, according to an Associated Press report from London on Dec, 
16. Diplomatic sources said the talks concerned a deal whereby Uganda would grant 
citizenship to about 30,000 Asians and, in return, Britain would waive the regulations 
and accept 20,000 Asians with British passports. They added President Obote was 
anxious to clinch the deal as he intended to introduce a new socialist constitution next 
April, 

—Patriot, New Delhi, Dec. 17. 
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The Uganda People’s Congress conference meeting at Mbale, Eastern Uganda, 
unanimously adopted President Obote’s proposals for direct elections to the presidency. 
—The Financial Times, London, Dec, 21. 


Army Takes Over In Uganda 


. `| ‘The Ugandan Army ousted President Obote in his absence on Jan, 25, reports 
AP. A radio broadcast said Maj-Gen Amin led the coup. The broadcast followed 12 
hours of bloody fighting between rival factions of the armed forces. ‘The army takes 
over power today and warns all foreign countries to keep their noses out of Uganda’s 
internal affairs”, it said and announced that from that day there would be curfew from 
7 p.m. to 6.30 a.m. A nation-wide emergency was declared and all major opposition 
parties banned. It said the army had taken control of the country because it believed 
Dr. Obote’s policies would lead to bloodshed. Obote and the people of his tribe tried 
to take over all the key posts in the country, divided the Army and downgraded it 
while big men were making a lot of money and had big cars, houses, even planes”, The 
broadcast added : “We the Army have always supported Mr. Obote but the system 
which was installed by him, victimising the poor people, came as a shock to us.” Mr. 
Obote was accused of establishing hn elite leadership “which talks all the time of socia- 
lism’, The broadcast said Mr. Obote had created two armies in Uganda, one within 
the cabinet. 


The Inspector-General of Police in Uganda, Mr. Oryema, said later ina broad- 
cast that the country now had a military government. He said he would be responsi- 
ble for the police under Gen. Amin. He added he had met Gen. Amin, “I have 
agreed that from today the army has taken over the government and it is now a military 
government, I sincerely agreed with the General that the Uganda army and the Uganda 
police should cooperate to run the affairs of our country, without any trouble what- 
soever”. 


According to the Times of India news service, seven people were killed on Jan. 
25 in heavy fighting in Kampala where troops, tanks, and armoured cars surrounded 
the Parliament buildings and Mr. Obote’s residence, 


Mr. Obote arrived at Nairobi about four hours after the army announcement 
of the coup. He arrived by an East African Airways jet which skipped a scheduled 


stop at Karachi and Sweden to bring him to Nairobi. 
— The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Jan. 26. 


~ African Reactions: The government-owned Zambian Daily Mail condemned 
the army take-over in Uganda asa criminal act and urged progressive African forces 
to aid Ugandans loyal to deposed President Obote. ‘Many innocent people have been 
killed for no other reason than that one ambitious man or group of ambitious men 
who could not get to the top through honest hard work have decided to get there by 
the shortest way. Africa and indeed the progressive world is getting sick and tired of 
traitors in the army who allow themselves to be used by foreign powers against their 
own people. Dr, Obote is among the few African leaders who have spent all their lives 


planning a better future for the people.” 
—Zambian Daily Mail, Jan. 27. 
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Attack from Tanzania Feared: Radio Uganda announced on Jan. 27 that all 
army leave had been cancelled and all troops recalled to the barracks. The announce- 
ment came after Gen. Amin told journalists that Tanzanian troops with modern Chinese 
weapons were moving north towards Uganda’s borders. The radio said the govern- 
ment believed in the unity of the East African Community and hoped that good 
relations would be maintained between Uganda and its neighbours. Warning certain 
“foreign missions, which were harbouring suspect elements of the population”, Gen. 
Amin said severe measures would be taken against any: mission which accorded refuge— 
private or diplomatic— to such people. The radio broadcast a proclamation on Jan. 27 
by Gen. Amin saying that law-breakers would be severely dealt with. It also announced 
Gen. Amin would call on some ministers of Mr. Obote’s regime to help form his govern- 
ment, Hesaid there would be no new President of the Republic until elections were 
held. Uganda Radio said all international and other agreements concluded by the 
Obote government would be honoured. 


Obote’s News Conference : Dr. Obote declared at a news conference on Jan. 
26 that he was still President of Uganda and vowed to return theresoon. He charged 
that foreign governments—-he named only Israel—were behind the present upheaval in 
his country. He declined to say whether he had asked neighbouring African countries 
for military assistance. But he emphatically denied that anyone had offered him 
political asylum or that he had sought it. Dr. Obote charged that Uganda Radio, 
which announced the military take-over on Jan. 25, was manned by foreigners and that 
the Inspector-General of Police had only gone on the airin support of the coup after 
his father was murdered. He denied the upheaval in Uganda was a popular uprising 
and said he had ordered Gen. Amin to report to him on his (Dr. Obote’s) return from 
Singapore on two major cases of corruption in the army. 


An Israeli Foreign Ministry spokesman denied in Jerusalem on Jan. 26 that Israel 
was in any way connected with the coup. 


—The Tribune, Ambala; AFP; Jan. 28. 


Tanzania Backs Obote: The Tanzanian Government ina statement on Jan. 28 
said it continued to regard Dr. Obote as President of Uganda. ‘We do not recognise 
the authority of those who have killed their fellow citizens in an attempt to overthrow 
the established government of a sister Republic.” 


In Kampala Gen. Amin summoned members of the ousted President’s cabinet, 
stripped them of office, but told them they had nothing to fear from his regime and were - 
free to go home. All but three of Dr. Obote’s Ministers were present at the meeting in 
Uganda’s Parliament building. Gen. Amin’s address followed the release of 55 politi- 
cal detainees of the old regime, including the former Prime Minister, Benedicto 
Kiwanuka, and thé sisters of the late Kabaka (King) of Buganda. Gen. Amin told 
Obote’s ministers that they must return government cars and official files and hand over 
‘their ministries to permanent civil service heads until a new cabinet was ready to take 
over. He told them not to sabotagé the smooth running of the government. He had 
a special word of praise for Dr. Obote’s Vice-President, Johdan Babiha, who, he said, 
had performed his government duties efficiently and well. The three ministers not pre- 
sent at the meeting were the Foreign Minister, Sam Odaka, the Commerce and Indus- 
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try Minister, William Kalema, who are in Dar-es-Salaam with Dr. Obote, and Mr. 
Alex Osera, whose whereabouts are not known. 
~—The Hindu, Madras, Jan. 29. 


Uganda to Remain in Commonwealth: Uganda’s military leader, Gen. Amin, 
said on Jan. 27 that his government would remain a member of the Commonwealth 
and honour all its international commitments. He told newsmen : ‘‘The British left us 
a true administration here and we admire them”. He said the presidential elections 
would be held very soon, but gave no date. He said he had no aspiration to the presi- 
dency himself. “I want to remain a soldier”. 

-The Times of India; UPI; New Delhi, Jan. 29, 


Somalia not to Recognise New Regime: The Somali Government has refused to 
accept the new military regime in Uganda and continues to recognise Dr, Obote as 
the legal head of state. 

— The Statesman, New Delhi, Jan. 31, 


Uganda Seeks Ties with Tanzania: The Uganda Army Chief, Gen. Amin, held 
out the hand of friendship to neighbouring Tanzania, which still recognises Dr. Obote. 
Gen. Amin called together members of the diplomatic corps and told them, ‘We shall 
strive to work with Tanzania as a friendly country in the East African Community”. 
He read out a letter addressed to President Nyerere warning that an attack on Uganda 
would. make him the enemy of true Ugandans for ever. He said he was in full control 
of Uganda and wanted to maintain diplomatic links with other countries. A note on 
‘Gen. Amin’s cyclostyled letter gave President Nyerere’s box number and asked Ugandans 
to post a copy of it to him if they agreed with its contents. Diplomats from over 30 
countries attended the meeting including Britain, Burundi, Congo-Kinshasa, China, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Italy, Norway, ee Tradl, Rawanda, West Genmany, the US and . 
the Soviet Union. = 

— The H aasian Times; Reuter; Jan. 31, 


Advance of Sudanese Forces into Uganda Alleged: Gen: Amin, broadcasting- 
over Kampala Radio on Jan. 30, alleged that attacking Sudanese troops had crossed thé 
border and reached the town of Kitgum, 59 km. inside Uganda. ‘A government spokes- 
man said that several villages had been bombarded and villagers seized, adding : 
“Unless the violation stops force will: be met by’ force”. The spokesman said the 
Sudanese troops entered Uganda 24 hours after the military coup and also on Jan. 28. 
The attacks had been made in Acholi province—in both the Namour region and the 
village of Acholi. 


Sudan’s Denial: On Jai. 31. ‘the Sudanese Government denied Uganda’s 
reported claims of an invasion by Sudanese forces. A statement by Sudan’s Minister 
for Information, Mr. Omar Moussa, broadcast by Omdurman Radio, said Sudanese 
forces had not crossed the Ugandan border. He expressed doubts regarding the 
authenticity of the Uganda claims and | indicated they. were sapricates by foreign 
information media, 


Obote Meets Kenyatta : Dr. Obote made a flying visit to Mombasa, where he 
was to have talks with the Kenyan President, Mr. Jomo Kenyatta. Dr. Obote met him 
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reportedly at Malindi, a holiday resort 70 miles from Mombasa on Kenya’s Indian Ocean 
coast. The Kenya Government has not yet made any official statement on the Uganda 


coup. 


. ‘Tanzanian President on-EAC: President Nyerere has said the East African 
Community (EAC) of Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda would go on, despite the coup 
which toppled Dr. Obote. But, he told a rally of about 20,000 people on Jan. 31 it was 
not possible to sit with Gen. Amin, Mr. Nyerere said Gen. Amin could not represent 
the people of Uganda when he had to kill them to come to power. 


The East African Authority is the principal executive bedy of the Community 
grouping the three countries with common airways, railways and telecommunication 
corporations, common taxation, and other joint enterprises. The authority, which 


consists of the three heads of state, was due to meet next month. 
—The Indian Express, AFP; Feb. 1. 


African Reaction: The Daily Times in an editorial “Nyerere and the Ugandans” 
considered Dr. Nyerere’s comments on the Uganda coup as unfortunate. “Of course” 
it added, “this is not the first occasion when Nyerere has flagrantly intervened in the 
domestic affairs of a sovereign African state”, citing his support to the Biafrans in the 
Nigerian civil war and his refusal to recognise the regime which ousted Nkrumah from 
power in Ghana, “It is in the best interests of African leaders like Nyerere”, the paper 
went on, “‘that they should remember that they are themselves sitting on a powder-keg 
which can explode at any time” and concluded by warning that “they should learn 
their lesson from the downfall of Obote who, like Nkrumah before him, appeard to 


have been impregnably entrenched”, 
~The Daily Times, Lagos, Feb, 1. 


Obote’s Sudden Trip to Ethiopia: President Obote made a quick trip to Addis 
Ababa on Feb. 1 for secret talks with Emperor Haile Selassie. The Emperor and Dr. 
Obote conferred for more than an hour, Also present at the meeting were the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Mudenda, and a special envoy of President Nyerere, thought to have 
brought the emperor special messages on the situation in Uganda from President 
Kaunda of Zambia and Dr. Nyerere. 


Lango Soldiers Surrender in Uganda : Ugandan soldiers from the Lango tribe 
have given themselves up to the military authorities at Jinja Bafracks, 112 km. north- 
east of Kampala, it was announced on Feb. 1. A government statement said the men 
returned to the Third Battalion Headquarters after pushing to the bush after the army’s 
takeover. The Langos are the tribe to which Dr. Obote belongs. The statement said the 
men told Gen. Amin they had hoped to use the Acholi tribesmen as ‘mercenaries’ so that 
the “Lango tribe could continue their rule of Uganda”. Gen. Amin advised the men 
to forget their tribal differences and said: “The military government welcomes all 


Ugandans in the army and ae not victimise anybody for the sake of others”. 
~—The Tribune, Ambala; AFP; Feb. 2. 


Ugandan Army Chief Killed after Surrender : The Ugandan Army Chief of Staff, 
Brig. Hussein Suleiman, was killed a few hours after he surrendered to Gen, Amin’s 


forces, informed sources stated in Kampala on Jan. 31. 
~The Tribune, Ambala; AFP; Feb, 2, 
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Reported Massacre of Obote’s Muslini Backers: The Tanzanian Government 
newspaper, the Standard, said on Feb, 1 that it had received reports of massacre and 
ill-treatment in Uganda of Muslims supporting Dr. Obote’s People’s Congress Party. 
It added that travellers arriving in Tanzania from Uganda had brought réports of bodies 
lying by the roadside. The people appeared to have been killed by beatings and 
Panga (knife ) wounds. 

—The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta; Reuter; Feb, 3. 
S : . Parliament Dissolved: Gen. Amin dissolved Parliament and assumed all exe- 
cutive and legislative powers on Feb. 2. He said he would rule by decree, An an- 
nouncement by the General said he would appoint a Council of Ministers. The General’s 
first decree concerned the armed forces, As the Head of State, he became: supreme 
commander of the Uganda armed forces and said he would appoint under him chiefs 
of the air and army staff, 


Toure’s Letter to Amin: Earlier President Sekou Toure of Guinea had called on 
Gen. Amin not to assume the presidential post. Radio Conakry said Mr. Toure made 
the plea after receiving a telegram from Gen. Amin announcing his position as head of 
the new military government. Ina letter to Gen. Amin, Mr. Toure asked whether the 
General's position stemmed from a decision of the people and invited him “to renounce 
your intentions of seizing state power in Uganda”. “The people remain the only 
source of legality and legitimacy. You must serve them by strengthening their position”, 
Mr. Toure said, 
—-The Times of India, New Delhi; Reuter; Feb. 3. 


New Uganda Government: After nine days In office, Uganda’s new military 
regime made the long-awaited announcement of a new government on Feb. 2. Of the 
17 members of the new Council of Ministers, only two, Gen. Amin, Head of State, 
and the Minister of the Interior, are soldiers. Three are former politicians and the 
rest civil servants or professional men. Gen, Amin himself takes the Defence portfolio, 
while the Minister of Internal Affairs is another soldier, Lt. Col. Obitre Gama, who 
comes from the same part of the North as Gen. Amin. One of the most interesting 
appointments is that of Mr. Wanume Kibedi. Foreign Affairs Minister. A lawyer in 
his 20’s whose sister is married to Gen. Amin, he has been one of the general’s closest 
advisers since the takeover. Of the politicians, Mr. Abu Myanja of Buganda is the best 
known. Imprisoned: by Dr. Obote and released last year, Dr. Myanja becomes Minis- 
ter of Education. Five permanent secretaries move up to ministerial posts, including 
Mr. E.B. Wakhweya (Finance). Heading the Ministry of Commerce and Industry is 
Mr. Wilson Lutara, previously Director-General of the East African Airways Corpo- 
ration, while the Ministry of Minerals and Water Resources has been taken over by Mr. 
Oryma, former Inspector-General of Police, 


Decrees transferring all legislative and executive powers to Uganda’s military ruler 
were promulgated on Feb. 2. The Presidency has been abolished, Parliament and the 
local councils dissolved and a Defence Council set up with Gen. Amin atits head. ~ 

—The Financial Times, London, Feb. 3. 


we 


Uganda Team in Ethiopia for Talks: A five-man mission from the new Govern- 
ment of Uganda arrived at Addis Ababa on Feb, 3 for talks with the Ethiopian Gove- 
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rnment and officials of the OAU. The mission was headed by Mr. Appollo Kironde, 
a minister in Gen. Amin’s new government. Mr. Kironde was ambassador to the UN 
during the presidency of Dr. Obote and returned to Kampala about a month before the ° 
coup. The mission’s arrival came two days after Dr. Obote paid a surprise visit to 
Addis Ababa as part of his campaign to secure solidarity against the new Uganda 


‘government, 


Uganda Minister Promises Free Elections: 29-year-old Walume Kibedi, 
Uganda’s Foreign Minister, promised that free democratic elections with participation by 
all political parties would be held in the country, He said even the ousted Dr. Obote 
and his ministers would be welcome to participate in them. He was addressing a press 
conference at Addis Ababa; at the end of a visit by an official delegation of the new 
Ugandan regime. Mr. Kironde said their talks with the Ethiopian Government and the 


OAU had been “very successful”. 
~The Tribune, Ambala; UNI; Feb, 6. 


Amin Sworn in as President : Gen. Amin was sworn in as Uganda’s Head of 
State in a packed stadium in the centre of Kampala on Feb. 5. Gen. Amin was greeted 
with cheers from the crowd, a 21-gun salute and the sound of army trumpets. The new 
Cabinet Ministers were sworn in after Gen. Amin, Meanwhile, Dr. Obote’s personal 
flag was flying at the presidency in Dar-es-Salaam, capital of neighbouring Tanzania, 
where President Nyerere had refused to recognise Gen. Amin as Ugandan Head of 


State. 
Patriot, New Delhi; AFP; Feb. 6. 


UK Recognises New Ugandan Regime : Britain has recognised the new regime in 
Uganda, The British High Commissioner, Mr, R. Slater, “has been instructed to con- 
duct Her Majesty’s business with them from now on”, the Under-Secretary at the 


Foreign Office, Mr, Anthony Kershaw, said in London on Feb. 5, 
w The Tribune, Ambala; UNI; Feb. 1, 


Zambia Condemns Uganda Coup : Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda 
condemned, at Lusaka, the coup in Uganda asthe work of reactionary elements whose 
only motive was to further their own interests”. In'a statement commenting on‘the 
presence of the British High Commissioner in Uganda at the swearing-in of the new 
Uganda Government, Dr. Kaunda said the coup had not won any support in Africa 
and that “outsiders” like the British Government were the a to give Gen, Amin 


moral and political i i 


Amin Denies Israeli Hand in Coup < ‘Gen. Amin’s government repeated the 
allegation that Sudan had bombed Uganda and-warned that natiohal defence was the 
first priority. He warned that “spy motto will be action not words”, and spoke of the 
plans to increase recruitment and weaponary for his army, one of the best in East 
Africa, Gen. Amin, whose audience included several uniformed Israeli military advisers, 
specifically denied Dr. Obote’s allegations of Israeli support for the coup. He added 
the Defence Ministers of Israel and the UAR were good personal friends of his. Gen. 
Amin said on Feb. 5 the Sudanese attack followed a visit by Dr. Obote to Khartoum, 


But the Sudanese Forigo panty denied the allegation. 
—The Statesman, New Delhi; AP; Feb. 7. 
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Uganda to Review Nationalisation Measures: The correspondent of the 
Financial Times, London, reports that Uganda’s new military government will review 
some aspects of the nationalization measures set in train by Dr, Obote, but it has no 
intention of altering the agreements with foreign companies which have already been 
concluded or which are nearing conclusion. In aninterview with the correspondent, 
the new Finance Minister, Mr. E.B. Wakhweya, said “although the military government 
has no intention of unscrambling the firm commitments already entered into or indeed 
those nearing completion”, he could “‘promise an early review of the 60-40 percentage 
arrangements” for the remaining companies, Mr. Wakhweya’s statement is the first 
official indication of the new government’s policy on the nationalisation measures 
announced by the former President on May 1, 1970, and involving some 80 foreign 
companies. The Finance Minister made a point of emphasising that “the restoration 
of the confidence of the private investor” which had been “immediately shaken” by 
Dr. Obote’s measures was one of the new government’s top priorities. 


So far only a handful of the 80 or so foreign companies affected by last May’s 
measures have signed final agreements. These include Shell-BP which, leading the other 
oil companies, wrote the 60-40 arrangement to get a 50-50 share deal. Accordirfg to 
the correspondent, it seems.clear that the new government will insist on a controlling 
interest in all six foreign banks as well as in the four insurance companies. 


On present showing the new government might take a controlling interest in 
some two dozen companies. For the remaining companies the military government is 
believed to be considering a revision of the Companies, Government and Public Bodies 
Participation Act to make possible government minority participation or other arrange- 
ments on “a willing seller buyer” basis. It also seems likely that some of the companies 
on the original list for nationalisation will be removed completely. 

— The Financial Times, London, Feb. 8, 


Ghana Recognises Uganda Regime : Ghana has recognised Gen. Amin’s Govern- 
ment. Ina message to Gen Amin, the Ghana Government said one of the cardinal 
principles of its foreign policy was non-interference in the internal affairs of sovereign 
independent states. Ghana recognised the sovereignty and independence of Uganda 
and the change of government announced by Gen. Amin does not affect this position, 
the message said. , 

~The Statesman, New. Delhi; Reuter; Feb. 8. 


West Blamed for Coup: Tanzanian First Vice-President Sheikh Abeid Karume 
accused the western powers of engineering the Ugandan coup to further their economic 
interests. Addressing a Muslim rally at Zanzibar on Feb. 7 he said, “We shall very 
soon hear Amin denationalising all British banks previously nationalised by the 
deposed Milton Obote’s government. We shall not .be suprised even if we hear him 
calling back all Ugandan Indians holding British passports currently in London”. 


Uganda to Remain Non-aligned: Uganda Foreign Minister Vanume Kibedi 
declared that his country would remain non-aligned. Mr. Kibedi, replying to a 
question from Tanjug’s correspondent in Kampala, was quoted as saying that “internal 
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changes in Uganda after Jan, 25 this year do not change the attitude of Uganda to- 
wards policies of non-alignment’’. “Uganda remains a non-aligned country. It approves 
the documents of the third non-aligned summit conference held in Lusaka and wishes to 
state that Uganda will continue to give full support toall liberation movements, 
especially to those in the south of Africa”, Mr. Kibedi said. 

— Patriot, New Delhi; AFP; Feb. 9. 


Uganda Ministers Enlisted in Army : All ministers in Uganda’s new govern- 
ment have been enlisted in the army, an official source said on Feb. 9. They will 
undergo training and then will be commissioned. The source said that during their first 
cabinet meeting the ministers took an oath of allegiance required of all soldiers. They 
took the oath before Gen. Amin saying they would be faithful to him as the military 
head of state, 

~ The Statesman, New Delhi, Feb. 11. 

Former Ugandan Minister Returns to Kampala: The former Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, Mr. William Kaluna, who was with Dr. Obote at the Singa- 
pore Commonwealth Conference and had since stayed with him in Dar-es-Salaam, 
returned to Uganda on Feb. 12, Uganda’s East Africa Minister, Mr. Shafiq Arain, 
who was posted to the East African Community headquarters at Arusha, Tanzania, 
has also returned to Uganda but has been told his appcintment to the Community will 
continue. Meanwhile the military government has announced suspension of several 
senior officials pending investigations against them. The Chairman of the Coffee 
Marketing Board and the National Trading Corporation were recently suspended when 
it was announced inquiries would be held into the affairs of their organisations. 

o — The Financial Times, London, Feb. 13. 


Uganda Determined to Resist Invasions: Uganda’s armed forces would not 
cross—even drift an inch—into another country but they were ready to fight any troops 
entering Uganda, Gen. Amin said in Kampala on Feb. 11. He was commenting on 
reports that Tanzania was planning to invade Uganda. Gen. Amin pledged to maintain 
friendly relations with Tanzania and other neighbouring states. He said Uganda would 
remain a member with Kenya and Tanzania of the East African Cammunity. He was 
speaking at a joint press conference with Uganda’s Minister of Communications, 
Research and Social Services, Mr» Shafiq Arain, who had flown in from Dar-es- 
Salaam, The military regime renewed its charge that Tanzania was preparing an 
invasion to restore Dr. Obote’s position. 

—The Times of India, New Delhi, Feb. 13. 


i Obote Free to Contest Elections : Gen. Amin said he had received information 
that Dr. Obote had travelled to Sudan for discussions on mounting a military operation 
against Uganda. He made the allegation at a meeting with officials of Dr. Obote’s 
former ruling party, the Uganda People’s Congress (UPC). He emphasised that the 
UPC had not been banned and that Dr. Obote was free to return to Uganda to take 
part in the next general election, The party would not be blamed for the mistakes of 
its leader. 


—The Times of India, New Delhi; AFP; Feb. 17. 
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Uganda Not to Restore Hereditary Kingdoms : A 13-point statement, read in 
the name of the “soldiers and officers of the Uganda armed forces”, declared that the 
new Government has accepted a decision not to restore the former hereditary kingdoms 
which were abolished by Dr. Obote in 1966. Other points in the announcement 
included a statement that the military government should remain in power for at least 
another five yeats,a decision to promote the military leader, Maj. Gen. Idi Amin, to 
full general and a request that he assume the title of President. The General himself 
announced that he had accepted the soldiers’ decisions. He immediately called his 
Ministers to consider the proposal that he assume the title of President. Later it was 
announced that the Ministers had unanimously approved the proposal and Gen. Amin 
is now Uganda’s third President. 


—The Financial Times, London, Feb. 22. 


Uganda Lifts Emergency : Gen. Amin has revoked the state of emergency exist- 
ing in parts of the country since 1966, The emergency had been in force since the 
assassination attempt against Dr. Obote in 1969, Gen. Amin himself announced in 
Entebbe the end of the emergency and the lifting of nation-wide midnight-dawn curfew 
imposed after the coup. He said Dr. Obote used the emergency to detain people he 
disliked or with whom he had quarrelled. 


—The Statesman, New Delhi; Reuter; Feb, 23. 


Zambia 


(See also UK and Africa; Commonwealth Conference; East & Central Africa ; Uganda ; 
Southern Africa : Rhodesia, South Africa) 


Zambianisation of Army 


Seventeen army officers, most of them British, who were dismissed abruptly from 
the Zambian defence forces on Jan. 4 were given until Jan. 18 to leave Zambia, the 
Times, London, reported on Jan. 8. Maj-Gen Thomas Read, the last British Com- 
mander, was replaced by 27-year-old Colonel K. Chinkuli as the first Zambian 
Commander of the army on Dec. 7. Col. Chirkuli was trained at Sandhurst until two 
years ago and was a sub-lieutenant in the Zambian army: The move included the 
appointment of 10 Zambian Majors to the substantive rank of Lt-Colonel and two 
acting Zambian Lt. Colonels to substantive rank, according to a report in the 
Financial Times, London, of Dec, 9. 


Citizenship System to be Reviewed 


The Financial Times, London, correspondent in Lusaka reported on 
Dec. 16 that Dr. Kaunda announced that to minimise discrimination against “our 
brothers and sisters from distant lands who have chosen to live with us 
here” he was establishing a special ministerial committee to process applications 
for Zambian citizenship. It will review all applications for citizenship since 
independence six years ago, many of them having been arbitrarily’ rejected or 
merely put aside. Dr. Kaunda admitted that it was absurd for an application to be 
rejected from a person, such as minor, who had lived for 30 years in Zambia. However, 
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he insisted that he did not want applications for ‘‘economic Zambian citizenship”, a 
reference to those merely seeking citizenship to survive the economic reforms which 
would otherwise put them out of business. 


A committee of high-ranking Government officials is also to be appointed to 
consider applications for work permits—-the previous system having resulted, as Dr. 
Kaunda admitted, in work permits being granted for only one year at a time for 
commercial farmers which was entirely impractical. Other results have been that an 
employee has had to leave Zambia with his family before applying for a renewal of 
his work permit and other practices which have resulted in aloss of badly-needed 
professional people in a country already short of skilled manpower. Although these 
measures are unlikely to solve all problems overnight, it is a reaffirmation of Dr, 
Kaunda’s attitude towards people of races different to his that will provide encourage- 


ment, the correspondent said, 
—The Financial Times, Dec. 17, 


Egypt to Buy Zambian Copper 


-+ 


Egypt is to buy Zambian copper and lead worth £4.7 million this year, according 
to the Zambian representative on Egypt’s National Import and Export Company. 
l —The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Jan. 30, 


Threat to Zambia of Tribal Rivalries 


On Jan. 28 Mr. Andreya Masiye, Zambian Minister of State for Information, 
Broadcasting and Tourism, urged his Government to take “‘drastic steps” against those 
preaching tribalism. Mr. Masiye said in an interview : ‘*These steps ought to be 
taken as soon as possible, as the situation might deteriorate and people might begin 
taking action themselves to safeguard their interests, We will not allow Zambia to go 
to the dogs because of a few misguided tribalists”, l 

— Reuter, Jan. 29, 


Commission on Tribalism 


A commission set up to probe allegations of corruption and tribal bias in the 
Zambian Government started its session in the High Court in Lusaka on Feb.18. Dr. 
Kaunda appointed the commission in January after Mr. Justin Chimba, Minister of 
Trade and Industry, had publicly accused the government of prosecuting Bembas, 
Zambia’s dominant tribe. Mr. Chimba, a Bemba from the northern province, claimed 
that the government had paid money to hold up a rape case involving another 
minister. 


Under its terms of reference, the commission is also to investigate three other 
allegations made by Mr. Chimba and Mr. John Chisma, another Bemba member of 
Parliament who was formerly Minister of Labour. These include a charge that because 
of tribalism, the Director of Prosecutions did not institute proceedings against seven 
ministers and civil servants who were temporarily suspended last November following 
allegations that they had misappropriated public funds, 
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Meanwhile Mr. Chimba who has ceased to be Minister until the work of the 
commission is over, was being treated in hospital for hip injuries sustained in a road 


accident which he described as “fishy”. 
— Reuter, Feb. 9. 


Move to Control Copper Prices 


Mr. Vernon Johnson Mwaanga, Zambia’s permanent representative at the UN, 
said at a press conference in Georgetown, Guyana, on Feb. [1 that Zambia, Chile, 
Congo DR and Peru, the world’s major copper producers outside the US, are currently 
involved in a move aimed at full control of the marketing and pricing of their copper, 
and greater coordination among themselves. 


Mr. Mwaanga, who was in Georgetown to present his credentials as his country’s 
High Commissioner, said that though the Zambian copper industry produces about 
760,000 tons annually it had little control over the price it received as marketing was 
done through the London Copper Exchange with supplies often committed beforehand 
to traditional buyers. His government was thus exploring the possibility of having its 
own copper exchange in Lusaka from which “we can sell it ourselves to whoever wants 
to buy”, he said. The Russians, Chinese and Japanese, he disclosed, had an interest 
in purchasing Zambian copper but had found it difficult because of the existing market- 
ing arrangements, 
— Reuter, Feb. 11. 


Coup Inconceivable 


Zambia’s Vice-President, Mr. Mainza Chona, said in Parliament on Feb, 9 that 

a military coup in Zambia was “inconceivable as long as President Kaunda ruled”. 

Giving an assurance that he and his closest colleagues would resign, if necessary, to 

prevent a coup, Mr. Chona said there was absolutely nothing in the Zambian situation 
to justify fears of any takeover. 

—-The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb. 11. 


Maize and Tobacco Production Declines 


Production of maize in Zambia has declined from about 4 million bags during 
the 1965-66 season to under 15,00,C00 bags last season, while consumption of maize 
from the milling companies has increased from about 15,00,000 arnually to 4 million 
bags. When there was a surplus a few years ago, the national stockpile was depleted 
by a deal to supply China with a million bags of maize. Consequently, food imports 
have increased tọ about £20m a year. Production of tobacco, Zambia’s most promis- 
ing export earner, has also declined since 1964, the year of independence, from about 
20 million Ib, to 10 million lb a year, according toa Times, London -eport from Lusaka 
on Feb. 15. f 


The report adds that the price of copper, on which practically the whole 
economy hinges, has slumped from a peak of £748 aton on the London Metal Ex- 
change barely 10 months ago to £412 recently, 

—The Times, London, Feb. 15. 
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Copper Wire Plant Opened 


_ President Kaunda inaugurated a new factory to produce copper wire and cable— 
the first manufacturing industry in Zambia using the metal as raw material—at 
Luanshya on Feb, 16. He described the completion of the £1.4m factory as one of the 
most significant events for Zambia since it gained independence six years ago, saying 
it would help the country save several million kwacha in foreign exchange which 
hitherto was spent on re-exports of cable and wire from other countries. 


The factory, which is currently processing over 120 tons of copperinto cable 
and wire a month, is 51 per cent owned by the Zambian Government. Phelps Dodge 
Svenska Metalverken, a joint Swedish and US company, also has a financial stake in 
the venture and is providing technical expertise and management services, 

—Reuter, Feb. 16. 


Congo (DR) 


President Mobutu Sworn in 


President Mobutu, sworn in on Dec. 6 fora new seven-year term as Congo- 
Kinshasa’s head of state, promised a wide-ranging programme of social development. 
~The Egyptian Gazette, Dec, 6. 


Relations with Congo-Brazzayille Resumed 


Congo-Brazzaville today restored diplomatic relations, broken off more than two 
years ago, with Congo-Kinshasa. The end of the estrangement was marked by an 
exchange of diplomatic representatives. President Mobuture ceived the Congo-Brazza- 
ville Foreign Minister, Mr. Auxonce Lekonga, while across the river, the Congo- 
Brazzaville President, Mr. Marien Ngouabi, received the Congo-Kinshasa Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Mario Cardoso. : 


Under a 1965 agreement between the republics, the Foreign Ministers automati 
cally become ambassadors. The two countries broke off relations in October 1968 over 
the execution in Kinshasa of Mr. Pierre Mulele, leader of the 1964 rebellion in Kwibe, 
Province. Mr. Mulele returned from his sanctuary in Brazzaville apparently under the 


impression he had been granted amnesty. 
-~Reuter, Dec. 16, 


Congolese Political Exiles Return Home 


Three leaders of the 1964-65 Congolese insurrection were presented to the press 
n Kinshasa on Jan. 25 after returning home under President Mobutu’s 10th indepen- 
dence anniversary amnesty. The three were “General” Nicolas Olenga, at one time 
leader of the nationalist army, Michel Mongali, Parliamentary Deputy under the 
Congo’s first legislature, and Casimir Bagira, nationalist representative in Cairo between 
November 1964 and August 1965. 


The Information Minister, Mr. Dominique Sakombi, who presented the three 
men to correspondents, said he believed that more than 3,000 exiled Congolese, includ- 
ing other central figures in the insurrection, would return to Kinshasa. 

~The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Jan. 27. 
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Mobutu Attacks Portugal 


A communique issued in Dakar on Feb. 15 at the end of a week’s official visit 
to Senegal of President Mobutu said the two Heads of State had discussed inter- 
national security, the situation in developing countries, liberation of African countries 
still under foreign domination and apartheid. The communique said the two Heads 
of State condemned apartheid in South Africa and Portuguese aggression in Africa, 
President Mobutu was reported by Agence France Presse as referring in bitter terms 
to Portugal at a news conference in Dakar on Feb. 17 and to have said: “Every day 
that passes sees Portuguese bombs falling on our country causing innumerable deaths; 
what interests us now is action”. 

—Agence France Presse, Feb. 17. 


Ethiopia 
Emergency Declared in Eritrea 


Several areas in Ethiopia’s northern province of Eritrea have been placed under 
a state of emergency because of banditry and subversion which, the Government said, 
were being instigated by foreign governments, Reuter reported on Dec. 18. A govern- 
ment order published in the official gazette said foreign sponsored bandits, trained and 
armed with modern weapons, were attempting to undermine Ethiopia’s sovereignty and 
integrity. The emergency order affects areasin Eritrea enclosing a six-mile belt along 
the sea-coast and the boundary with Sudan. The area has many Muslims among the 
population, and a group known as the Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) has demanded 
independence for the territory. The emergency order said : ‘‘Certain foreign govern- 
ments have, within the respective territories, organised and trained bandits, supplied 
these bandits with modern weapons, money and para-military personnel, and supported 
them to infiltrate into the territory of Ethiopia’. The order said the administration in 
the affected areas would be carried out with the minimum possible hardship to the 
local population and progressively reduced as quickly as circumstances allowed. 
~-Reuter, Dec. 18. 


Overtones of Arab-Israeli Conflict : Commenting on the situation in Eritrea, the 
Observer, London, of Dec. 20 said : “In some ways the rebellion is an overtone of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, The rebels are mainly Arabic-speaking Muslims who want inde- 
pendence for their province. They are backed by several Arab countries who resent 
the Emperor’s good relations with Israel. Arms for the rebels come from Russia, 
Selassie’s Army is largely American-armed and trained. 


For 60 years before World War II, Eritrea was an Italian colony. Britain 
administered it from 1941 to 1951, when it passed under Ethiopian control at the 
bidding of the UN. In 1962 the Eritrean Parliamént—the Emperor’s rubber stamp, 
according to the rebels—voted to make Eritrea the 14th province of Ethiopia. 


Founded in Cairo in 1958, the ELF formed an army in 1961. It begancterrorist 
activities in Eritrea four years later and has attacked Ethiopian airliners at several 
European airports, 
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After splits in the political and military leadership earlier this year, the ELF later 
regrouped anc in November launched a wave of attacks and sabotage operations, killing 
Major-General Teshome Erghetu, commander of Ethiopia’s 3rd Army Division. The 
Army struck back and 15,000 Eritrean women and children fled to the Sudan, Their 


menfolk were either imprisoned or joined the rebels. 
—The Observer, London, Dec, 20. 


WEST AND EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Regional Cooperation 


Ghana, Upper Volta Payments and Banking Agreement 


Mr. J. H. Mensah, Ghana’s Minister of Finance and Economic Planning, and 
Mr. Tiemoke Mark Garango, Minister of Finance and Trade of Upper Volta, signed’ 
a payments and banking agreement at the end of a five-day meeting in Accra. A 
communique issued by the Ghana-Upper Volta Joint Commission said both delegations 
had agreed on a programme of action to ensure that trade between the two countries 
. expanded to their mutual benefit, The programme included rationalisation of exchange 
of goods between the two countries, in particular cattle trade, issuing of export and 
import licences, where necessary, at Bolgatanga and Kumasi to facilitate exchange 
‘between them. The measures agreed upon would not only promote trade between 
Upper Volta and Ghana, but also help provide an additional basis for regional econo- 


mic cooperaticn, the communique said. 
—The Daily Graphic, Accra, Dec. 1. 


Military Body for OERS 
(See also under Nigeria and Gambia) 


The Organisation of Senegal River States (OERS) has decided to set up a 
military committee to promote close cooperation in defence among its four members, 
The decision was announced in a communique issued at the end of the organisation’s 
fourth conference of Heads of State in Bamako, The communique said the military 
committee would work alongside the organisation’s executive secretariat. 


The organisation, which links Mali, Senegal, Guinea and Mauritania, also 
decided to work closely with the Maghreb States of North Africa. It added that 
Mauritanian President Mokhtar Ould Daddah had been named as the organisation’s 
new President, while its Council of Ministers would be presided over by Guinean 
Finance Minister Ismael Toure. The communique said the OERS had condemned 
Portugal for its colonialist practices and reaffirmed its support for the Palestinian 
cause. 


The next conference of the Heads of State will be held in Nouakchott in 


January 1972. 
—The Daily Graphic, Accra, Jan. 20. 


Joint Defence Pact among Liberia, Guinea and Sierra Leone 


A joint communique issued in Monrovia (Liberia) on Feb. 13 following talks 
between Liberian President William Tubman and a joint delegation from Guinea and 
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Sierra Leone stated that Liberia had agreed in principle to the need for mutual aid 
and defence arrangements among neighbouring African states as proposed by Guinea 
and Sierra Leone. The communique was signed by President Tubman on behalf of 
the Liberian Government, Health Minister L., A. Brewah, head of the Sierra Leone 
delegation, and Dr, Lansana Beavogui, Guinea’s Minister of Economic Affairs. 

— Reuter, Feb. 14. 


The Sierra Leonean Parliament met in an extraordinary session on Dec. 22 for 
Premier Siaka Steven's Government to seek a mandate. to establish a sub-regional 
defence pact with neighbouring Liberia and Guinea. 


—The Daily Times, Lagos, Dec. 23. 
OCAM Ministerial Conference 


The Ministerial Council of the African, Malagasy and Mauritanian Common 
Organisation (OCAM) ended its annual meeting in Fort Lamy, Chad, on Jan, 25 
without taking any new important decision, according to a report inthe Nationalist, 
Dar-es-Salaam. Delegates from the 15 member countries were conscious, the paper 
wrote, that any new projects for bringing the states closer together would mean extra 
expenditure—at a time when contribution arrears amounted to 203,474,000 Central 
African francs (about £300,000). Quoting informed sources it said the 1969 budget 
ended witha 55 million francs (about £ 80,000) deficit. This year’s budget was reco- 
mended at 311,470,824 francs (about £ 540,000). 


Among the major projects to run up against the financial question was the 
creation of a common meat market, the sources said, A working commission 
recommended that such markets should first be set up at a sub-regional level, to be 
coordinated and perhaps later merged by the OCAM. The commission left for the 
forthcoming summit meeting the problem of the five-year-old sugar agreement. Some 
members looked on this as a key to future developments but others have second 
thoughts about its economic advantages. 


Delegates, however, recommended that the OCAM should defend its sugar 
interests during the European Common Market negotiations and promote Mauritius’s 
application for EEC associate status. They held different views on the organisation 
of acommon shipping line—the only other major project. Some thought it should be 
created in successive stages, other that a line should be set up and served by national 
companies grouped in one conference, while still others raised the practical difficulties 
of maritime transport, 


The working group recommended that the countries should draw up a common 
maritime policy, the sources said, at the same time creating national shipping councils 
to fight against abusive and frequent increases in freight charges and pursuing 
harmonisation of maritime legislation, On other ‘subjects, the working groups 
preferred to collect more information and postpone further discussion until next year’s 
meeting. ‘These subjects included production, distribution and commercialisation of 
films which were said to be shared in OCAM countries by two companies; harmonisa- 
tion of privileges granted to diplomats (The sources said the delegates split on the 
question, raised by Niger in an attempt to prevent international organisations from 
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discriminating among member states when choosing sites for new offices); creation of 
an institute for architectural studies in Fort Lamy to produce an original architecture 
reflecting African culture to replace the present “imported” culture. 

—The Nationalist, Jan, 27. 


Annual Report : In his annual report, OCAM Secretary-General Falilou Kane 
said on Jan. 20 that elements existed which encouraged them to look to the future 
with relative confidence after a disappointing first development decade. A new 
international climate should help their efforts within world organisations to obtain 


massive and efficient financial aid and appropriate arrangements for primary products, 
he said. 
-The Daily Graphic, Jan, 21. 


Lack of Progress : The Ethiopian Herald of Jan. 26 quoted Chad’s Foreign 
Minister Jacques Baroum as saying, with reference to the unusual Jack of progress at 
this year’s conference which saw Dahomey withdraw from Air Afrique and Senegal 
pull out of the joint sugar agreement that “our attitude should not be interpreted as a 
refusal to make further advances along the path to African unity’. He said the 
Ministerial delegates had shown “courage and realism” in their work. 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Jan. 26. 


Motion on Arms Sale to South Africa: The Mauritanian Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Gaetan Duval, who had flown to Fort Lamy from the Commonwealth 
meeting in Singapore, suggested that the Council should in return send a message 
supporting the opposition by Commonwealth African countries to the British decision 
to sell arms to South Africa, Congo-Brazzaville supported the idea, but the Ivory 
Coast and Gabon rejected it, the Daily Graphic reported. Mr. Duval withdrew the 
motion when he saw it was dividing the meeting, adding he was disappointed to see 
that, although all OCAM countries were members of the OAU, they did not seem 
to support wholly the stand taken at a recent summit meeting against the sale of arms 
to South Africa, 
—The Daily Graphic, Jan. 21. 


OCAM Communique: A final communique issued on Jan. 30 condemned “the 
increasingly frequent and scandalous interference by European leaders and political 
parties in the internal affairs of OCAM states”. The communique, Reuter reported, 
followed a speech by Senegal President Leopold Sedar Senghor, who warned against 
the risk of political as well as economic domination by developed countries, referring to 
alleged interference in Algeria and Cameroun, Economic problems dealt with by the 
Heads of State included a threat to the sugar agreement, the creation of ‘a common 
meat market and problems posed by an enlargement of the European Common Market. 


The summit also called for further studies for an institute for architectural studies, 
suggested by Chad, and for the harmonisation of company legislation to promote trade 
and encourage foreign investment. Agreements to create inter-state veterinary schools 
at Dakar and an African Cultural Institute were adopted. On the sugar agreement, the 
summit decided to introduce more flexible financial mechanisms following the with- 
drawal of Senegal which felt the agreement worked against its own economic interests. 
The summit approved a step forward towards the creation of a common meat market— 
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on the lines of the sugar agreement which gives preferential treatment to OCAM 
producers. Niger is to set up an organisation to coordinate meat markets which will 
be established at sub-regional level. 


No Debafe on South Africa: The communique, Reuter reported, made little 
mention of the question of negotiations with South Africa, an issue which was expected‘ 
to dominate the summit, The representatives of Ivory Coast and Madagascar (the 
presidents of both countries did not attend the meeting) presented documents explaining 
their position but no debate was held. According to the Daily Graphic, Accra, 
Central African Republic President Bokassa came out in favour- of negotiations with 
the Pretoria government, adding that he would like to send a fact-finding mission to 
South Africa. He told reporters his country had adopted a neutral position. But, he 
added, if there were possibilities of negotiating with the whites of South Africa, it was 
necessary to do so, 


But, the paper wrote, Congo-Brazzaville’s Vice-President Alfred Raoul, who 
arrived minutes later, opposed the idea strongly as long as Africans were fighting for 
their freedom in South Africa. The Ivory.Coast Foreign Minister, Mr. Arsene Usher 
Assouan, and Vice-President Jacques Rabemanansara of Madagascar, who arrived 
earlier, also told reporters they expected the question to be raised at the summit. 

--The Daily Graphic, Jan. 28. 


The Nationalist of Tanzania later disclosed that the Foreign Minister of Ivory 
Coast, Mr, Arsene Usher Assouan, stated that his country held that a dialogue with 
Pretoria was a means of obtaining a permanent peace in Africa. He said Ivory Coast 
had presented a statement to the Summit meeting entitled “Peace in Africa in neutrality 
and by neutrality’, Mr, Assouan said he was surprised that some commentators had 
said there was no “debate” on the dialogue policy. “We had not asked for a debate’, 
We simply said that we would present a statement from President Felix Houphouet 
Boigny, “Heads of states—some of whom back us—gave their opinion on the 
statement”. : 


[Ivory Coast's dialogue proposal was contained in a speech by President Boigny 
to last November’s congress of the ruling Ivory Coast Democratic Party (PDCI)—Ed.]! 
~The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb, 2, 


Congo Warning : Earlier Congo-Brazzaville Radio said if the burning question of 
South Africa was mentioned at Fort Lamy, the OCAM meeting might be doomed to 
failure. “The policy of a dialogue with South Africa”, it warned, “was a plot not only 
of South Africans, but of imperialists who want to divide Africa, weaken her and so 
rule her better.” l 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Jan. 30, 


Chad President Re-elected President: President Framcojs Tombalbaya, who 
was re-elected President for another year, .will also be responsible for following the 
European Common Market negotiations, intervening, if necessary, to defend the. 
interests of the OCAM States, Reuter said. 
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Educational Conference 


Ministers of Education from French-speaking African States and Madagascar 
ended a four-day conference in Bangui, Central African Republic, on Jan. 28. The 
CAR Minister of Education, Mr. Henri Maidon, who presided, said the Conference had 
agreed on changes in the school systems of their countries. “Convinced that our 
education systems are, if not out of date, at least ill-adapted to our realities, we have 
sought in our conferences to forge the necessary tools for the profound. change which 
our respective countries desire”, 

—Reuter, Jan. 31, 
Cameroun 


Three Sentenced to Death 


Ernest Oaundie, veteran leader of the clandestine Camerounian People’s Union 
(UPC) and two of his lieutenants, Mathieu Njassep and Rapheal Fosting, were condem- 
ned to death fcr fomenting a rebellion in the country. The military court sentenced the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Nkonsamba, Albert Ndongmo, to life imprisonment. 
Thirteen defendants received prison terms ranging from five to 20 years, and another 
11 were acquitted for lack of evidence. AH defendantsin the trial, which lasted from 
Dec, 26 to Dec, 30, were charged with “attempted revolution, organising armed bands, 
murders, wilful destruction, rape, illegal detention, looting and complicity in the afore- 


mentioned crimes,” 
— Agence France Presse, Jan. 6. 


AFP reported that the former bishop was arrested on Aug. 27, after the interroga- 
tion of Ernest Oaundie, Cameroun People’s Party leader who was captured on Aug. 18, 
Soon after the two men were arrested, the government issued a statement saying security 
forces discovered in May 1969 a plot to murder President Ahmadou Ahidjo and over- 
throw “our institutions”, 


During the trial before the permanent military tribunal on Dec. 23 and Jan. 7 
the Bishop admitted he was involved with other alleged plotters (about 100) but denied 
he was planning violence. 


Vatican Radio in a broadcast beamed in French to Africa, the French journal Le 
Figaro and left-wing organisations, including the French Communist Party, urged that 
the man be spared ‘‘in the name of justice and humanity”. 


The Times, London, in an editorial on Jan, 9 hoped that the Cameroun President 
would exercise clemency. Giving the background of the Bamileke separatist move- 
ment in the Cameroun Republic the paper said: ‘‘The separatism of the Bamileke 
goes back to before independence in 1960, The Cameroun Republic, with consider- 
able French aid had earlier to fight.a costly little civil war in the Bamileke area, 
which abuts upon the frontier of Eastern Nigeria. The Bamileke gave in, but were 
not reconciled, and their smouldering discontent at the treatment they received after 
defeat has produced the unrest which ended in the accusations of plotting against the 
statelevelled at the Bishop and his companions. Bamileke separatism led President 
-Ahidjo to set his face solidly against Biafran secessionism in spite of French pressure 
to recognise the Ojukwu regime. Separatism is probably a more serious threat to 
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Africa than to other governments, “The Bamileke revolt (backed incidently by China), 
was only one of many”, the paper added. 
—The Times, London, Jan, 9. 


Chad 


French Troops Replace 400 Legionnaires 


French marines started to replace some 400 Foreign Legionnaires who were 
being withdrawn from operations against rebels in Chad. The Legionnaires, who had 
been in Chad since April 1970, started to leave on Dec. 21 and the bulk of the forces 
were expected to return to France by now. More than 2,000 troops in Chad,a 
former French colony, have been helping the troops of President Francois Tombalbaya 
put down the rebellion Jed by the Chad Nationa] Liberation Front (Fronilat). It was 
not immediately known how many marines would be brought in to replace the Legion- 
naires. 


—-The Daily Graphie, Accra, Dec. 22. 


Rebels Sign Pact with Govt. : An agreement signed at Fort Lamy, Chad, on Jan. 
5 between President Tombalbaya and 12 rebel chiefs from the Moubi Region was 
considered by Reuter as marking an important turning point in the five-years old Chad 
rebellion, 


— Reuter, Jan. 6. 
Congo (PR) 


(See also under China and Africa; West Africa: OCAM Conference) 
Inter-State Rail Link to Exploit Oil Deposits 


A rich oil deposit has been found in the extreme north of Congo-Brazzaville, 
according to Radio Brazzaville. This was the second deposit to be found in the 
country during the past year, following the oilfield at Pointe Noire on the coast, which 
is expected to start production next year. Theradio said a railway to be built to link 
the Central African Republic’s capital of Bangui with Gabon would pass through the 
north of the Congo enabling the new deposit to be exploited. Construction of this 
railway will be backed by Rumania as well as by the three African Governments 
concerned and will also open up the immense reserves of timber in the northern 
Congo. 


Gabon 


World Bank Reservations on Trans-Gabon Railway 


Mr. Paul Lewis, the Financial Times correspondent, reporting from Libreville on 
Feb. 14, on the visit of the World Bank President, Mr. Robert McNamara, three weeks 
earlier, disclosed he had refused to confirm his previous offer of £250m. for the trans- 
Gabon railway project unless the Gabonese authorities imposed stricter terms on the 
French forestry companies and the iron ore consortium which would benefit most 
from the railways. 
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In particular, the correspondent said, the World Bank wanted the forestry con- 
cerns to pay higher royalties to the government for their concessions. Financing for 
the second stage of the railway depends on a firm contract to transport at least 10m. 
tons of iron ore a year, he added. The first stage of the railway costing about £40m, 
which will take 4 years to build, will link the mew port of Owendo, near Libreville; 
to the rich timber forests in the centre of the country around Boute, the second stage 
to the iron ore deposits at Mekombo in the north-east. 


Pompidou Supports World Bank Stand: ‘The World Bank stand”, the corres- 
pondent said, ‘has caused some embarrassment to the Gabonese authorities by accus- 
ing them implicitly of sacrificing their own economic interests for the benefit of foreign 
concerns. This is a sensitive issue in a country like Gabon where French presence is 
still exceptionally strong”. Mr. Lewis referred to the closing Press conference of 
President Pompidou in Libreville on Feb. 13 when he was reported to have given a 
measure of support to the World Bank’s case by saying that the French support for the 
project depended on a suitable agreement to extract the tronore. ‘‘Asa-result”, Mr, 
Lewis said, “itis now unlikely that any of the other would-be donors will pay up until 
the whole question of contract terms has been resolved and work may not begin next 
year as planned”. 


France has promised 25,000m. CFA francs (about £8m), the European Develop- 
ment Fund about the same. West Germany is thinking of contributing 2,000m, CFA 
francs and possibly the Italians a smaller amount. 

—The Financial Times, London, Feb, 15. 


Ghana 


Support for Dialogue with South Africa 


A dialogue with South Africa was merely another weapon in the struggle to 
destroy apartheid and build a multiracial society in its place, Dr, Busia, Prime Minister 
of Ghana, told Parliament on Dec. 10. In a speech justifying his Government’s 
support for the idea of such a dialogue, first suggested by President Houphouet Boigny 
of the Ivory Coast, Dr, Busia added that he did not think dialogue and armed pressures 
were necessarily incompatible. But, he said, the training and equipping of African 
freedom fighters so far had been “hopelessly inadequate for them to wage a successful 
struggle against the well-trained and well-armed troops of South Africa”, 


Dr. Busia was pessimistic about the possibility of persuading all of South 
Africa’s trade partners to sever relations with the republic. 
—The Times, London, Dec. 12. 


Post for Ghana Coup Leader 


Lt-General Akwagi Afrifa, 34, one of the leaders of the 1966 coup which 
overthrew President Kwame Nkrumah, was appointed to the Ghana Council of State. 
His is one of three new appointments to the 13-member council, He was Chairman 
of the Presidential Commission which acted as Ghana's Head of State following the 
return to civilian government in October 1969, 

—The Times, London, Dec, 15, 
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Ghana's Aid Needs 


A conference of the Ghana Consultative Group took place in Paris on Dec, 14 to 
discuss the country’s aid needs, Mr. J.H. Mensah, Minister of Finance and Economic 
Affairs, led the six-man Ghana delegation to the conference which was called by the 
World Bank in collaboration with the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the UN 
Development Programme (UNDP) and other donor countries. 


Mr, Mensah told a press conference at the Ghana Embassy in Paris that Ghana 
had asked a World Bank consultative group to double the repayment period for its 
debts due between 1972 and 1982 totalling over $350 million (£144 million). He said 
the meeting had agreed to allow Ghana to repay only half of the $45 million (£19 
million) in debts due for repayment between 1970 and 1972. The lion’s share of 
Ghana’s debts is owed to Britain, the US and Japan. 


The World Bank said in a statement issued after the consultative group meeting 
on Dec, 18 that Ghana was justified in seeking to accelerate development at a rate 
which should exceed the rate of population growth. 

— The Ghanaian Times, Dec. 19. 


Ghana, Ivory Coast Joint Commission 


A joint Ghana-Ivory Coast commission started a four-day meeting on Dec. 21 
toexamine questions involving the mutual security, educational and economic 
relations between the two countries. The Commission will also consider sports and 
culture, transport and communications, agriculture, as well as trading and commercial 
relations. It is made up of officials and experts from the Governmenis of the two 
countries. It was envisaged by the President of Ivory Coast and the Prime Minister of 
Ghana when the latter visited Ivory Coast in April. 


Mr, E.E. Boaten, Principal Secretary, Minister of Foreign Affairs and leader of 
the Ghanaian team to the meeting, was elected chairman of the preliminary sessions. 
The leader of the 32-man Ivory Coast team, Mr. Adonit Manova, Director of Coopera- 
tion, Technical, Cultural and Economic Affairs of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
was elected Vice-Chairman. 

—The Daily Graphic, Accra, Dec. 22, 


Cabinet Reshuffle 


Dr. Busia dropped three of his Ministers on Jan. 28 in his first Cabinet reshuffle 
since taking office in October 1969. Those dropped were Mr. G.D. Ampaw, Minister 
of Health, Mr. Harona Esseku, Minister of Transport and Communications, Mr. K.K. 
Anti, Minister of Local Administration. The Foreign Minister, Mr. Victor Owusu, was 
made Minister of Justice and Attorney-General while his place was taken by 
Mr, William Ofori Atta, former Minister of Education, 


The Financial Times correspondent in Accra, commenting on the reshuffle, 

said: ‘The changes are seen as an attempt by Dr. Busia to give his government a 

face-lift to recapture some of its {waning popularity. But no significant infusion of 

new blood into the Cabinet has occurred, with the result thata reshuffle is being 
regarded as a mere game of musical chairs”. 

——The Financial Times, London, Jan, 29, 
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Guinea 


(See also under OAU; UN and UN Agencies and Africa; Southern Africa: Portugal and 
Africa} 


‘Report on Invasion 


. According to an article in the weekly Jeune Afrique, the invasion of Guinea was 
planned and carried out by exiled Guinean army officers, not by the Portuguese. Accor- 
ding to an anonymous Guinean who took part in it, the invasion had keen planned for 
a long time and preparations began six months ago. The invaders left from a small 
fishing port in Sierra Leone, and not from Portuguese Guinea. They used four non- 
military vessels rented in Monaco. The invaders were divided into eight teams, each 
with a specific assignment. These were to seize the presidential villa Bellevue where the 
Guinea President, Mr, Ahmed Sekou Toure, was believed to be, the neighbouring 
armoury Gendarmerie Camp, the electric power station, the radio station, Camp Alpha 
Yaya, the airport and the republican guard camp at Camayenne, 

The operation was under the command of a Guinean in his fifties who had 
served in the French Army as a major.: The only whites involved were the crew of 
the four vessels who remained on board. According to the author of the article, the 
invasion failed because a premature cut in electric power by the team that seized the 
power plant made it impossible for the other teams to see what they were doing, and 
because of a breakdown in radio communication between the separated invasion 
groups. 


~The East African Standard, Dec, 21. 


West Germany Stops Aid to Guinea 


Financial aid to Guinea was continuing but technical aid had been suspended 
following the expulsion from the West African State of 30 West German development 
aid workers and their families, the Economic Cooperation Ministry announced in 
Bonn. The Ministry spokesman was commenting on a report in the business newspaper 
Headelslatt which said all West German aid to Guinea had been stopped. In 1958 
West Germany agreed to give Guinea 87.4 million marks (£10 million) in capital aid, 
of which 55.5 million marks (about £6 million) had been granted by 1970. West 
German technical aid has amounted to 51 million marks, 


—The Daily Graphic, Jan. 7. . 


Mass Executions in Guinea 


On Jan. 25, Radio Conakry interrupted a programme to announce the execu- 
tions of persons sentenced to death for alleged complicity in the abortive November 
coup in the country. Of the 58 sentenced to death the names of the following four 
became available the next day : Balde Ousman, former Secretary of the Plan, Ibrahim 
Barry, known as Barry III, and a former Finance Secretary, an ex-Police Commissioner, 
Keita Bara, and the former Chief of National Police, Makassouba Mouriba. Their 
‘bodies were hanged from a bridge on Conakry’s main street, 

—Le Monde Weekly, Jan. 27, 
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‘Invasion Threat 


President Sekou Toure said in an interview with the French African Affairs 
weekly Jeune Afrique on Feb. 14 that 500 West German mercenaries were being trained 
in neighbouring Guinea-Bissau to launch a new attack on his country, “1 have just 
received a letter dated Jan. 24, written by a friend who has contacts among the 
aggressors, from which I learnt that whites from West Germany, France and the US 
are engaged in training in Guinea-Bissau with this objective’. 

—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb. 16. 


Earlier on Feb. 8, Radio Conakry quoted President Sekou Toure as accusing 
Senegal President Leopold Sedar Senghor of knowing in advance about last November’s 
invasion of Guinea but of doing nothing to stop it. “I must say that our brother 
Senghor has not been honest with us. He relies on the friendship of the imperialists 
and rebels of Guinea’’, he said, 


Radio Conakry continued its attacks on Senghor and his policies, calling on the 


Senegalese people to bring about their downfall. 
—The Daily Times, Lagos, Feb. 9, 


Guinea-Senegal Truce 


Guinea has agreed toa truce in its “radio war” against Senegal, it was annou» 
nced in Dakar, the East African Standard reported on Feb. 11. Radio Senegal said 
the truce was agreed upon following a meeting in Conakry between President Toure of 
Guinea and a special envoy of the Mauritanian Head of State, Mr. Mokhtar Ould 
Daddah, whois Chairman of the OERS, to which both Guinea and Senegal 


belong. 
—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb. 11. 


Ivory Coast 


(See also under France and Africa; West Africa: OCAM Conference) 
President Re-elected TE 
President Felix Houphouet Boigny of Ivory Coast was re-elected unopposed for 


a further five years—his third consecutive term of office, According to the Daily 
Graphic, more than 99 per cent of the voters registered their support for him. 


In the elections for the National Assembly the 100 candidates of the ruling 
party, Democratique de Cote d'Ivoire (PDCI), the country’s only political party, were 
also returned unopposed. 


l ~The Daily Graphic, Accra, Dec, 1. 
Liberia i 

(See also under U., N. and U. N. Agencies and Africa: Security Council Debate on 
Guinea; West Africa Regjonal Cooperation : Joint Defence Pact) 

Policy Statement 


President William Tubman, in a major policy statement at the ruling 
True Whig Partys 32nd convention on Jan, 29 described unification, 
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integration and an open«door policy as the “foundation-stone and sheet-anchor” of 
his administration. The President’s ‘‘open-door policy” includes attractive tax 
concessions for newly established enterprises, exemption from import duty of capital 
goods and fewer restrictions on capital and profits. He claimed that the policy of 
liberalisation had been “reasonably successful”. He also believed that the primary 
responsibility of the UN Security Council —maintenance of international peace—was 
not being discharged and called for the establishment of another institution 
comprising the super powers and supported by the other States which would adjust 
or settle. disputes when they arise. 

— Reuter, Jan. 30. 


Malt 
Price Rise to Meet Budget Deficit 


The Government of Mali announced on Feb. 8 increases in the prices of many 
essential goods, including sugar, salt and flour. The rises, announced after consulta- 
tions in Bamako with the heads of state-owned companies, were decided upon in view 
of the deficit in the Mali budget for 1969 of 1,600,000,000 Mali francs (equivalent to 
French francs). 


-The Ghanaian Times, Accra, Feb. 10. 


Niger - 


Libya to Assist in Oil Exploration 


Libya has agreed to cooperate with Niger in a joint exploration for oil in areas 
surrounding their common border, informed sources in. Tripoli told Reuter on Feb. 20. 
The agreement is the first Libya has reached with any African country south of the 
Sahara and one of the major achievements of its President, Hamani Diori’s three-day 
visit to Libya. ` 


—Reuter, Feb. 21. 


Nigeria. 


Nigeria-Gambia Cooperation 


Commenting on the communique issued in Bathhurst on Feb. 20 at the end of 
the State visit of the Nigerian Head of State,,Maj-Gen Yakubu Gowon, at the invitation 
of the Gambian President, Sir- Dawda Jawara, the Nationalist (Tanzania) quoted 
informed sources as saying that Nigerian military aid to strengthen Gambia’s scanty 
security forces was discussed. ‘It was understood”, the report said, “that Gambia 
might request and receive further security aid while her own forces were being 
strengthened by the loan of as many as 1,000 Nigerians to help patrol the little 


et 


~ 
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country’s frontiers. (Gambia is sutrounded by Senegal except for its coast and the ` 
land frontier has been a paradise for smugglers). The report streseed however that 
this had nothing to do with the recent border clashes with Senegal. “It was simply 
that Gambia had only one battalion of police to guard its lengthy frontier’. While 
the joint communique spoke of strengthening cooperation under the friendship 
treaty it did not specify military aid. Sources in Bathurst noted that President Jawara 
had, during a dinner on Feb. 20, mentioned the attack against Guiuea last November 
and said this had shown the need for a defence agreement to repel promptly any 
aggression against an African State . 


` i —The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb. 22. 
Nigeria-Mauritania for West African Union 


In a joint communique signed on Feb, 24 in the northern port of Nouadhibou 
at the end of the official visit of Maj-Gen Gowon to Mauritania the two countries 
agreed to undertake immediate negotiations with a view to laying the basis for a trade 
agreement. The communique “deplored the total absence of progress in the 
establishment of the West African Economic Union” and said both countries “agreed 
to do all in their power to solidify this union’. It noted that the idea of this African 
union was being “ardently and slyly fought by neo-colonialism and imperialism”, 

—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Feb. 25. 


Sierra Leone 
Resistance to Prime Minister 


Students identified with an opposition party, now banned in Sierra Leone itself, 
briefly occupied the High Commission’s premises in London, according to the Observer, 
London, of Jan. 24. “The root of the trouble”, the paper wrote, “seems to be 
tne Premier’s ambition to turn Sierra Leone, a member of the Commonwealth, into a 
republic, with himself as its first Executive President, This project was stoutly resisted 
by the United Democratic Party, which quotes a clause in the country’s constitution 
expressly forbidding the creation of a republic until the wishes of the people on this 
point have been tested in a general election”. 


Mr. Siaka Stevens reacted by banning the UDP and jailing its leaders. These 
include Dr. John Karefa Smart, a former Assistant Director of the World Health 
Organisation, and more than 40 other prisoners, Mr. Stevens summoned a meeting 
of his All-People’s Congress two weeks ago. It decided to extend indefinitely the 
state of emergency under which the Premier’s opponents were imprisoned and postpone 
the hazards of a general election for a further three and 4 half years. 


According to the paper, “‘exiled opponents of the regime alleged that the country 
is going to pot with its best civil servants leaving to take international jobs, the army 
indisciplined, and the orthodox sale of diamonds ebbing as illicit mining and smuggling 
flourish. Neighbourly relations with Ghana are likewise said to have taken a bad 
turn because Mr, Victor Kanu, who has ‘ust lost his job as High Commissioner in 
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London, had married Genoveva Marais, once a close friend of the deposed Kwame 
Nkrumah”. 
— The Observer, London, Jan, 24, 


Upper Volta 
Return to Civilian Rule 


The military-ruled Upper Volta took a step towards its return to democracy on 
Dec. 20 when seven parties contested an election for a new 57-seat House of Represen- 
tatives, Land-locked Upper Volta is ruled by Geri. Sangoule Lamizana, who seized 
power in Jan. 1966 and imprisoned President Maurice Yameogo on charges of embez- 
zling public funds. The General suspended political activity for three years and 
renewed the ban in 1969 ‘promising at the time that elections could be held in December 
and that the Army would return to the barracks if the politicians behaved. He released 
Mr. Yameogo from jail last August and the ex-President returned to his village, The 
major parties contesting the elections were President Lamizana’s Volta Democratic 
Union (UDV), led by Mr. Kango Gerard Ouedrago, a former Minister and Ambassa-~ 
dor to Britain, the African Regrouping Party (PRA) of Dr. Diongolo Traore and the 
Liberation Movement (MLN) of Prof. Joseph Jorbo, 


The Union Democratique Voltaique (UDV) won 37 seats out of 57, the Parti du 
Regroupement Africain (PRA) 12, the Mouvement de Liberation de Nationale (MLN) 
6 and Independents 2. The National Assembly later elected the 46-year-old Gerard 


. Kango Ouedraogo, a former Ambassador to Britain, as Prime Minister. 


—The Ethiopian Herald, Dec. 24. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Arab-Israel War 


(See also under Arab Unity and countries listed under North Africa) 


In the period under review though the Israeli and Arab positions remained 
divergent, a significant step forward ‘was the resumption of the Swedish diplomat, 
Dr. Gunnar Jarring’s West Asia mission. On Jan. 5 he renewed his contacts with Arab 
and Israeli representatives to promote peace in the region, The peace talks had been 
suspended last September when Israel staged a walk-out after alleging violations of 
the cease-fire agreement by the UAR, The Israeli Prime Minister, Mrs, Golda Meir, 
on December 28 declared after a special meeting of the cabinet that Israel had decided 
to return to the peace talks at the UN with the UAR and Jordan, 


Arab Position Strengthened : In the meanwhile, according to a Reuter report 
of Dec. 17 in the Times, London, the number of Russian troops and technicians in 
Egypt increased to more than 20,000.: Previous estimates had put the number of 
Russians in Egypt at no more than 17,000. A subsequent report of Jan. 9 by the 
Associated Press quoted US Defence Department sources as disclosing that American 
reconnaissance had observed at least 6 Russian vessels carrying about 20 crated 
aircraft, including Mig 21s, Su-7 and helicopters to the Latakia port in Northern 
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Syria and at Alexandria in the previous 10 days. But the sources discounted reports 
hat the Russians had provided the UAR with new surface-to-surface missiles with a 
range of up to 160 Km. 


‘ —The Statesman, New Delhi, Jan.,9. 


President Anwar Sadat of the UAR on Jan. 4, admitting that Soviet troops had 
been brought into the country, to man Egyptian missile sites, explained that their 
presence was necessary because it would have taken eight months to train Egyptians to 
man the missile sites installed to halt Israeli deep penetration raids. On Jan. 10, he 
declared that Arab aimed forces were fully prepared for an electronic warfare against 
Israel. j 

— Reuter, Jan. 9; Associated Press, Jan. 10. 


Situation in Jordan : Earlier, folowing King Hussain of Jordan’s visit to Cairo 
for talks with President Sadat, a joint communique announced on Dec. 3 that Egypt 
and Jordan had agreed to coordinate their military and political efforts towards 
“erasing consequences of Israeli aggression and achieving a full withdrawal of enemy 
forces from occupied Arab lands”. They also emphasised the necessity of directing 
all efforts towards achieving a just solution of the Palestinian question and reclaiming 
the “usurped” rights of the Palestinian people. 

—The Egyptian Gazette, Dec. 4: 


By January, however, the situation in Jordan had deteriorated and Mr. Laugam, 
Chairman of the Arab higher follow-up committee, submitted a very serious report to 
President Sadat on Jan. 9. President Sadat sent messages to all Kings and Heads of 
_ State who attended last September’s summit meeting in ‘Cairo which ended earlier 
clashes between Jordanian forces and Palestinian guerrillas. 

—The Egyptian Gazette, Jan. 9. 


Peace Prospects: The Weekly Le Monde of Jan. 6 analysing the prospects for 
1971 in West Asia referred to the great discretion being shown by the Palestinian 
leaders about the resumed negotiations, adding, “Their military and political defeat in 
Jordan compels them to adopt a new tactical flexibility’. But it cautioned “it would 
be dangerous to believe that without their consent, tacit or explicit, a lasting solution 
is possible”. While they had kept silent on King Hussain’s reported secret contacts 
with Israeli leaders the paper said their apparent self-effacement should delude no one 
for they had decided on Jan. 3 to close their offices in Lebanon and return to their 


clandestine methods. 
. —Le Monde Weekly, Jan. 6. 


Peace Proposals: Israel, Egypt and Jordan were all reported to have submitted 
proposals to Dr. Jarring. 


Israel’s Plan: The weekly Jeune Afrique published what it described as the full 
and authentic text of a memorandum containing the Israeli peace proposals handed 
over by the Israeli Prime Minister, Mrs. Meir, to Dr. Jarring in Jerusalem on Jan. 8, 
There are three versions of the memorandum, according to the weekly, one in 10 points 
for Lebanon, ong in 12 points for Egypt and one in 14 points for Jordan, which 
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includes all the points n the two others. The 14 points are: (1) The proclaimed and 
explicit decision to consider the conflict as finally terminated; (2) The respect and 
recognition by each of the parties concerned, in explicit terms, of the sovereignty, 
territorial integrity and political independence of the others;. (3) The establishment 
of secure, recognized and agreed frontiers; (4) Other additional arrangements to 
insure security; ( 5) Withdrawal of military forces in the territories beyond the 
positions agreed to in the peace treaty ; (6) End of the state of war and of hostilities ; 
(7) The responsibility assumed by each of the parties to ensure that no act of war or 
violence is perpetrated from or on its territory by any group, organization or individual 
against the population, citizens or property of the other party; (8) The ending of 
econoniic warfare in all its manifestations including boycotting ; (9) Clauses detail- 
ing the undertakings entered into by the parties to the agreement for the settlement of 
the refugee problem ; (10) .Agreements on places of religious or historic significance ; 
(11) Agreements concerning harbour facilities and freedom of transit; (12) Non- 
participation in hostile alliances and prohibition for each of the parties to station troops 
in third countries maintaining a state of belligerence with the other parties; (13) 
Non-intervention in internal affairs and normal external relations; (14) Peace must 
be established in a treaty binding the parties in accordance with normal legislation and 
custom. 


—The Times, London, Jan. 19. 


Egypt’s Peace Proposals : The Egyptians were reported to have proposed a 6- 
point peace plan to Dr. Jarring ; (1) Withdrawal of Israel forces to the June 1967 
lines ; (2) Israeli repudiation of territorial expansion; (3) A “just settlement” 
for the Palestinian refugees ; (4) State of belligerency to be ended and “consequently 
freedom of navigation in waterways to be ensured” ; (5) The sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and political independence of every state inthe area to be acknowledged ; 
(6) A guarantee of peace and political independence of every state in the area. 
Egypt has suggested a UN peace force in which the four permanent members of the 
Security Council will take part ‚and demilitarized zones astride the borders. 


Jordan has proposed a similar Israeli withdrawa] and repudiation of expansion, 
a refugee settlement, freedom of navigation and supervision or a guarantee through the 
Security Council of inviolability. There should be demilitarized zones ‘ton a recipro- 
cal basis”. In addition, Jordan grasps the nettle of Jerusalem and says there would be 


free religious access for all ‘in the Arab city of Jerusalem”. 
—The Times, London, Jan. 28. 


UAR Conditions for Peace : Earlier in an interview with the New York Times, 
President Sadat for the first time defining his conditions for peace with Israel said: 
Israel must give up “‘every inch’ of territory she has captured from the UAR in the 
June 1967 war; if she does so the UAR will recognise the right of Israel as an indepen- 
dent state as defined by the Security Council and will welcome guarantees by the US, 
the Soviet Union, Britain, and France of all West Asian borders, including Israel’s, 
This big -four guarantee, Mr. Sadat suggested, could be the first step ina peace 
settlement. The UAR was prepared to negotiate Israel’s “right of passage” through the 
Gulf of Aqaba, and this could be done at once. But Israel’s right of passage through 
the Suez Canal depended on an agreement between Israel and the Arab countries on 
what was going to happen to the Palestinian Arabs. A settlement of this “refugee 
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problem was a pre-condition for any agreement on the passage of Israeli shipments 
through the canal. Even if the border question, the Palestinian refugee question, the 
maritime rights of passage question in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal were all 
settled, the Cairo government would still not enter into normal diplomatic relations 
with Israel. 
—The Times of India, New Dethi, Dec. 29.. 


Sadat Opposed to Truce Extension : President Sadat declared later on Jan. 

10 that the cease-fire in West Asia could be extended only if Israel accepted a time- 

table for the withdrawal of its forces from Arab territories. He said the UAR refused 

to make the ceasefire permanent, because “this would evolve another Palestine’, He 

declared that diplomatic relations with the US could be resumed only if the latter 
called for the withdrawal of Israeli forces from occupied Arab lands. 

Associated Press, Jan 12. 


UAR Agrees to Extension of Cease-fire : In his speech to the National Assem- 
bly on Feb. 4, President Sadat said the UAR would maintain the current West Asia 
cease-fire for another 30 days—until March 7. Hesaid he was responding to the UN 
Secretary-General U Thant’s appeal “to withhold fire and excercise military restraint”. 
Mr. Sadat said Israel would have to effect a partial withdrawal of its forces from 
the Suez Canal during this period asa preliminary step to a complete pull-back. If 
Israel accepted this condition, the UAR would be prepared to reopen the Suez Canal 
mmediately tointernational navigation, He said the Israeli occupied territories on 
which the UAR was not ready to compromise were “Jerusalem, the Jordan’s west 


bank, the Gaza sector and the Golan and Sinai Heights.” 
—The Hindu, Madras, Feb. 5. 


Israeli Reaction : On Feb. 6, the Israeli Prime Minister, Mrs. Meir, rejected the 
UAR’s suggestion that it should carry out partial withdrawal from the Suez Canal, 
but stressed that Israel would continue with the Jarring peace talks, She was talking 
to a correspondent of the American NEC television network. 

—The Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Feb. 7. 


UAR Seeks Big-4 Intervention : The UAR stepped up its campaign for Big-Four 
intervention in West Asia on Feb. 10, following what Government officials in 
Cairo see as a flat rejection by Israel of President Sadat’s proposals for reopening the 
Suez Canal. Officials emphasised the need for direct pressure on Israel by the US, the 
Soviet Union, Britain and France. 


Earlier, in a speech to the Knesset, the Israeli Prime Minister had stated that 
withdrawal could come only as part of an over-all peace settlement, although Israel 


was ready to discuss reopening of the Canal. 
—The National Herald; Reuter; Feb, 12. 


Sadat’s Terms for Peace Pact: In an interview to the Newsweek magazine on 
Feb. 14 President Sadat indicated for the first time that the UAR might eventually 
accept a peace treaty with Israel and promise to reopen the Suez Canal within six 
months if Israel withdrew to a line behind Al Arish. He also indicated that he would 
accept the stationing of international troops in Sharm el Sheikh if Israel withdrew from 
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.the Sinai Peninsula—a move consistently opposed by the late President Nasser. 
(If Israel should withdraw to Al Arish, it will have pulled back almost three-quarters 
of the way across the northern Sinai). Al Arish is some 90 miles east of Port Suez. 


Tito to Confer with Big-Four Leaders: According to the semi-official daily 

Al Ahram of Feb. 17, President Tito will meet leaders of the Big-Four following his 
meetings with President Sadat. 

— Patriot; Reuter; Feb. 18. 


UAR Accepts Jarring Proposals: A Government spokesman said on Feb. 17 
that the UAR accepted all proposals offered by Dr Jarring. According to PTI, 
Dr. Jarring’s proposals were submitted to Tel Aviv and Cairo on Feb, 8. The UN medi- 
ator had sounded the UAR whether she would be willing to enter into a peace commit- 
ment with Israel on the basis of the following 5 points: (1) Termination of the state 
of belligerency ; (2) Recognition of each other’s territorial independence and soverei- 
genty; (3) An agreement to live in peace within secure and recognised borders ; 
(4) An undertaking not to use force or threat of force or allow force to be used 
from the territory within its jurisdiction; (5) Non-interference in each other's internal 
affairs, 


Dr Jarring also proposed that Israel should withdraw her troops to the borders 
that existed between the UAR and the British mandate of Palestine, with arrangements 
for demilitarized zones, posting of a UN force at Sharm el Sheikh and free navigation 
through the Suez Canal, No specific mention was made about the Gaza Strip but by 
implication it was not to go to the UAR. 
—Associated Press, Feb, 19. 


Israeli Reply to UAR’s Proposals: A statement issued by the Israeli Govern- 
ment on Feb. 21 welcomed the UAR move fcr a peace agreement as positive. But 
the Government reiterated its determination not to withdraw to the pre-six-day war 
borders, at the same time declaring its readiness to start negotiations on this and other 
outstanding issues, 


A UAR spokesman described the statement as an “open and conclusive 
rejection” of the Jarring peace initiative and proof of Israel's expansionist 
policy, 

—The Times of India; Reuter; Feb. 22, 


Jordan’s Condition for Recognizing Israel: The Jordanian Government will 
consider recognizing Israel if the latter withdraws from .all occupied Arab areas, 
the Foreign Minister, Mr. Abdullah Salah, told the semi-official Al-Difa on 
Feb, 24. . ; ; 

—The Statesman, New Dethi; UNIT; Feb, 26. 


The Observer quoted King Hussain as saying on Feb. 28 that he was ready 
to sign a peace treaty with Israel on condition that it withdrew from all occupied Arab 
territories. He told the correspondent he would accept a completely independent 
Palestinian State on the west bank of the Jordan. He did not rule outi nternationalization 
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of Jerusalem, but said he would agree provided it applied to both sides of the 
city. 

—-The Hindustan Times, New Delhi; AP; March 1. 

—The Observer, London, Feb, 28. 


Israel sent its reply to the Egyptian peace proposals of Feb. 26,on the same 
day. The Foreign Minister, Mr. Abba Eban, said in Tel Aviv Israel would be ready 
to negotiate on all facets of the conflict and that an “historic opportunity” would 
be wasted if each insisted thatits position should be accepted as a prior condition to 
the conduct of negotiations, Stating that the UAR’s agreement could constitute “a 
turning point” for a new phase in the dispute, Mr. Eban said the UAR should know 
that Israel’s position on discussions over borders and peace was dictated by security 
considerations, including free passage for Israeli vessels in the Straits of 
Tiran”. 

— Reuter, Feb. 28. 


US Clarification: Reports of growing tension between Washington and 
Jerusalem, according to the Washington Post special correspondent in Jerusalem, 
Mr. Jonathan C. Randal, were underscored by President Nixon’s remarks on West 
Asia in his foreign policy report to Congress, “which were said to amount to a 
balanced ‘rehash of previously stated US positions”. Particularly unpleasant to 
Israeli Government thinking, he said, was his reaffirmation of the US policy advocating 
` only ‘‘unsubstantial’? border changes and his statement that no West Asia peace was 
possible “without addressing the legitimate aspirations of the Palestinian people.” 
Israelis noted, he added, that in lengthy exchanges with Washington last fall before 
Israel agreed to return to the Jarring talks, they had been given the impression that 
the US would not press the idea of minimal border changes associated with Mr. 
Rogers’ name. However, not only did Mr. Nixon's statement repeat the Regers’ plan 
language, but it also failed to mention Israel’s case for ‘defensible borders”, the 
favoured terminology in Israel and which Mr. Nixon had once employed last July. 


Mr. Randal, referring to the change in the Israeli version of its reply to Egypt's 
proposals, quoted informed sources as saying that Israel would present no maps on 
suggested boundary changes. But the next day, the sources said, “places are 
going to be named in the note, which nevertheless would not include any detailed maps. 
The change suggested that the note would mention that ‘Israel insisted on 
holding Sharm el Sheikh, controlling the narrow entrance to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, 

— The Washington Post, Feb, 28. 


Soviet Warning: The Soviet Government in a statement, published by Tass 
on Feb. 28, said a more favourable situation than ever before had been taking shape 
over the last few weeks for reaching a West Asian political settlement. But Israel had 
given a negative reply to the key question of troop withdrawals in response to an 
appeal by Dr. Jarring. The statement warned that Russia would supply more arms to 
the UAR and its allies. 

—AP, Feb. 28. 
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In an editorial comment in the New Middle East, it was suggested that the 
Nixon administration and the USSR would consider a local Egyptian-Israel war with 
limited objectives preferable to a peace situation which would be considered as under- 
mining the position of one or the other super powers in West Asia. It said a 
continuation of the ceasefire with the Israelis firmly entrenched along the Suez 
Canal would be tantamount to an Egyptian recognition of Israel’s hold on the Sinai 
Peninsula. The Egyptian army, it added, was now sufficiently powerful to renew 
the war of attrition even if it was not yet strong enough to regain the Sinai Peninsula 
by force of arms and that the Egyptian army was “duty bound to restore honour and 
prestige both to the army and to the Arab nation asa whole. This it could only do 


by renewing tbe fighting. 
—The New Middle East, 


UAR to Accept Big-Four Decision: The UAR announced on Feb, 28 that it 
would accept any decision taken unanimously by the Big-Four on the West Asian 
situation. According to Al Ahram of Feb, 28, it said the UAR would not object to 
any such Big-Four decision taken in consultation with Dr. Jarring, and YJ. 


Thant. 
—The Hindustan Times; UNI; March 1. 


President Tito’s Visit 


Presideat Tito arrived in Cairo on Feb. 14 on a seven-day State visit. The 
Egyptian Gazette said on February 14 that during his visit President Tito would discuss 
with the UAR President the contents of the replies to the messages he had sent to the 
Big-Four powers concerning the West Asian crisis. 


The joint communique issued on Feb, 20 stated the two leaders reviewed the 
West Asian developments in the light of the recent Egyptian initiative and the efforts 
of Dr, Jarring. They reaffirmed their support to the people of Palestine to regain their 
usurped rights as provided for in the UN resolutions, expressed their anxiety over the 
events in Africa ond “the fact that free and independent African countries are in- 
creasingly becoming the object of military intervention, pressure and interference by 
the colonialist, neo-colonialist and imperialist forces” which threatened to turn the 
African countries into an arena of cold war rivalries. 


The two Presidents concluded that it was the duty of the non-aligned countries, 

n their capacity as UN members, to take resolute steps in relation to every member- 
country that did not apply UN resolutions or prevented their application. 

— The Egyptian Gazette, Feb. 21. 


While President Tito wasin Alexandria he received an urgent message from 
Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party. He had already 
received, befare his departure from Belgrade, messages from US President Nixon and 
British Prime Minister Heath. á 


In a statement on his return on Feb. 20 President Tito said the UAR’s world- 
wide political campaign indicated that they were determined to do their utmost in 
seeking a peaceful settlement, They were now in a better position than, for instance, 


a year ago. 
—The Egyptian Gazette, Feb. 12. 
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Arab Federation to Exclude Jordan . 


The Libyan Premier, Col. Muammar Gaddafi, accused King Hussain on Dec. 9 
of collusion with Israel and warned that the proposed Arab federation would be closed 
to Jordan. The federation would not accept reactionaries, royalists and opportunists, 
Col. Gaddafi said. But after Syria had been accepted there were other progressive 
Arab countries who must now define their attitudes. 

— The Statesman, New Delhi, Dec. IL 


Four Arab States Agree to Unite Armies 


The UAR, Syria, Libya and Sudan began talks in Cairo on Dec. 9 aimed at 
working out steps for federating their countries. Gen. Hafez-al-Assad, Syrian Prime ` 
Minister, said on Dec, 13 that Egypt, Syria, Libya and Sudan had signed a military 
pact that would unite their armies under a joint high command, He announced 
this in an interview with the Beirut pro-Egyptian newspaper A/-Anwar. 


Gen, Al-Assad, who seized power a month ago, had just completed a five-day 
tour of Libya, Sudan and Egypt. He did not say either when or where the pact was 
signed, nor did he give any other detail. 


“It will form the first stage of the projected federation of the four Arab countries 
and will be the backbone of the future liberation battle against Israel”, he said. The 
four countries agreed to federate in November 1970. 

—The Times, London, Dec. 14. 


Tripoli Charter Summit Meeting 


The Tripoli Charter States’ summit opened at the Kubbah Republican Palace in 
Cairo with President Anwar-el-Sadat, Major-General Numeiry, Col. Gaddafi, and 
Air Marshal Assad heading the UAR, Sudanese, Libyan and Syrian delegations res- 
pectively, UAR Foreign Minister Mahmud Riad presented an appraisal of the 
political situation in the light of a relevant agreement at the meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Tripoli Charter States. Later, General Fawzy, War Minister, 
presented an appraisal of the military situation, also in accordance with an agreement 
to this effect at the four States’ Defence Ministers’ meeting, 

—The Egyptian Gazette, Cairo, Jan. 21. 


The leaders ended their three-day summit on Jan. 22 with a resolve to resist all 
attempts to turn the temporary Arab-Israeli ceasefire into a permanent one, A joint 
communique on the talks noted that Israel was still persisting in aggressive schemes and 
said the leaders agreed to mobilise their countries’ potentials to liberate all occupied 
Arab territories. The leaders declared their continuing support for the Palestine 
resistance to carry out its role in the battle. The communique also voiced the necessity 
of consolidating the eastern front against Israel which it noted had lost its effective- 
ness because of the recent developments. 

The Egyptian Gazette, Jan. 24. 
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4 Arab States’ Threat to Cut Off Oil Supply ` 


+ 


The four Arab countries which deliver oil to Mediterranean ports threatened on 
Feb. 24 to te cut off the supply if Libyan demands for higher revenues were not 
met. Oil Ministers of the four countries met on Feb. 23 and in a communique said 
if the Libyan demands, generally considered the highest of the four countries, were 
not met, the Ministers would meet again in Tripoli to consider “such measures as an 
embargo on oi] pumping.” The four countries provide nearly half of Western Europe’s 
oil—280 million tons annually. l 
—The Economic Times, AP; Feb. 25, 


Petroleum Exporters’ Reaction: The Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), according to a Reuter report quoting oil sources in Vienna, said 
it would not support an embargo to back Libya’s demand for higher oil prices. 
“The sources’, Reuter: said, “confirmed reports from Tripoli that the Libyan govern- 
ment wants a 71 US cent per barrel increase in the ‘posted price’ of oil, the figure 
on which taxes are based. On top of this price the Libyans want a5 per cent 
increase in taxes on oil companies, an approximately 22 cents per barrel price increase 
due to shipping advantages and a promise that the companies will reinvest some of 
their earnings in the Libyan economy”. 

~ Reuter, Feb. 27. 


Algeria 
Gas Agreement with France 


Algeria and France cleared the way for signing a long-delayed major natural 
gas contract, according to a joint communique issued at Algiers. The communique 
followed the end in Paris of the third round of Franco-Algerian economic talks. 
Under a 15-year contract, drawn up in 1967, Algeria agreed to provide France with 
3,500m. cubic metres of natural gas a year, but the contract was never signed, partly 
because of disputed price arrangements. The communique said the contract 
would now be signed within a few days but gave no details. It also said 
that difficulties over financing a plant for liquefying the gas had been ironed 
out, 


The agreements on natural gas are the first concrete achievements of the talks 

to be made public since they opened in September. They have centred on Algeria’ S 
unilateral decision last July tọ increase the price of jts oil. 

— The Financial Times, London, Dec. 1, 


`” Boumedienne’s Libya Visit 


President Boumedienne paid a four-day state visit to Libya. He was accompa- 
nied by an 11-man delegation. This was his first official visit to Libya and the first 
by a Maghrebi Head of State since Colonel Gaddafi came to power in September. It 
was as a leader of the four-state federation of Egypt, Libya, the Sudan, and Syria 
that he met President Boumedienne, 

~The Egyptian Gazette, Dec. 27, 
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More Gas for Texas 


El Paso, a Texas natural gas company, signed an agreement with the state- 
owned Algerian oil concern for the first shipment of Algerian natural gas to Texas 
under an October 1970 agreement that marked the largest overseas investment by 
the US. The contract, which raises projected Algerian natural gas sales to El Paso to 
15,000m. cubic metres a year, was signed on Jan, 13, the official Algeria Presse Service 
news agency reported. An earlier deal between the two countries provided for the 
annual sale of 10,000m. cubic metres for 25 years. Deliveries are to start 
in 1974. 


The El Paso project requires the investment, initially, of an estimated $900 m. 
(about £375 m.) for the construction of a liquifaction plant, a gas pipeline and gas 
tankers. 


—The Egyptian Gazette; Reuter; Jan. 13. 


Students Union Banned 


The Algerian Government banned the Union Nationale Des Etudiants Algeriens 
(UNEA) on Jan. 15. It accused the union of serving as a cover for a counter revolution- 
ary movement. The decision was made public less than two hours after police moved 
into Algiers University to disband striking students, The two-week-old partial strike 
was ordered by the union to protest against the recent arrest of six students charged 
_ with subversive activities. 

—The Egyptian Mail; Reuter; Jan. 16. 


Algeria-Libya Oil Company 


Algeria and Libya have decided to set up a joint company for transporting 
petroleum products, a communique issued at Algiers said. Marking the end of an 
official visit by Libyan Vice-President Abdel Jelloud, the communique said the two 
countries had decided to work out joint projects in the petro-chemical and oil refining 
industries. They will also set up a joint insurance and reinsurance 
company. The communique followed an announcement in Algiers by Major Jelloud 
that Algeria and Libya had adopted a common oil policy. 

—The Nationalist, Dar-es-Salaam, Jan. 20. 


Takeover of French Oil Firms 


In a speech to members of the Algerian General Workers Union, President 
Boumedienne announced that from Feb. 25 Algeria’s share in the French petroleum 
companies operating in the country would be raised to 51%. He also announced 
nationalisation of natural gas. Agence France Presse stated that the firms would 
subsequently be indemnified as foreign firms nationalised earlier, he said. Algeria was 
ready to resume negotiations to fix oil prices on the basis of decisions taken by the 
Mediterranean oil exporters in Tripolito re-examine the structure of the French 
companies to fix compensation and to consider other questions between France and 
Algeria. He added Algeria would continue to supply France with oil on the basis of 
world prices. Of the 50 million tons of oil produced in Algeria last year, French 
companies extracted 70 per cent and the Algerian National Oil Company, Sonatrach, 


* 
’ 
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about 30 per cent. The French state-controlled El-Perap company produces more 
than 37 per cent of all Algerian .crude, and the partly state-owned Compagnie 
Francaise des Petroles more than 26 per cent, Another 6 per cent is produced by 
smaller French companies. Of the 27 million tons of crude oil imported by France 


last year, about 30 per cent came from Algeria. 
—Patriot, New Delhi, Feb. 26. 


French Protest: France protested on Feb. 26 against Algeria’s unilateral 
takeover of French oil companies. A note handed to the Algerian Ambassador, 
Mr. Mohamed Bedjaoci, in Paris stressed France’s rights under the 1965 Franco- 


Algerian oil agreement. 
— The Times of India; Reuter; Feb. 27. 


Algeria May Refuse to Buy Out’ Oil Firms: According to the Algiers 
newspaper Al Moudjahid of Feb. 26 Algeria might refuse to buy over those French 
oil comapanies which rather than be left with 49 per cent of their shares would prefer to 
be totally nationalized. In astatement issued in Paris on Feb. 25, the French state- 
owned ELF-ERAP concern, whose annual production in Algeria amounts to 18 m. 
tons, said it preferred to cede all its assets and receive full compensation. Without 
this statement, the newspaper pointed out, there was nothing which obliged an 
associate to buy the shares its partner wanted to sell, 

—The Egyptian Gazette; Reuter; Feb, 27. 


k 


Libya: 


(See also West and Equatorial Africa : Niger) 
Banks Nationalised 


The Libyan Government announced nationalisation of foreign banks and foreign 
holdings in Libyan banks on Dec, 23. It also said it was taking over 60 percent of 
insurance capital, The ruling Revolution Command Council promised compensation 
to those affected. The Government would establish a joint stock company called 
“The Bank of Unity” with the assets of the five nationalised banks--EI Nahda El 
Arabia Bank, North Africa Bank, Commercial Bank, National Caravan Bank, and 
African Banking Company. 


A second decree announced that the Government would in future own 60% of 
the capital of companies wholly or partly involved in insurance operations in Libya. 
The decrees came after a warning to foreign oil companies that they must use part of 
their profits for further oil prospecting or ‘the Government will take measures deemed 
necessary to safeguard the national interest’, The warning was given by the Oil and 
Mineral Resources Minister, Mr, Ezzedin Mabruk, and reported by the official Libyan 
news agency. He accused a number of companies of stopping their prospecting opera- 
tions after the Libyan Government recently increased the posted price of oil. 

—The Egyptian Gazette, Cairo, Dec, 23. 


Threat to Boycott Proposed Arab Summit 


Libya will boycott the forthcoming Arab Summit in Kuwait if Morocco and 
Saudi Arabia “elude their responsibilities by failing to send their Heads of State, the 
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Libyan Head of State, Col. Moammer Gaddafi, is reported to have told a rally in the 
Zawayin region, west of Tripoli, on Jan. 25. He criticized political parties in the Arab 
world which took inspiration from ‘foreign countries”. 

) —Agence France Presse, Jan. 26. 


Presidency Referendum Soon 


Col. Gaddafi, who has been rugining the country since the overthrow of monar- 
chy in 1969, announced that a referendum for the presidency would be held soon, 
reports UNI quoting BBC. However, he himself would not contest the post, 


Addressing a mass rally in Tripoli on Jan. 25, Col. Gaddafi promised the country 
a new constitution based on freedom, socialism and unity and a people’s council. 
—The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, Jan. 26. 


Visit to Tunisia 


Col, Gaddafi, Chairman of the Revolution Command Council and Prime Minis- 
ter, paid a five-day visit to Tunisia—his first since he seized power in 1969. Inan 
address to the Tunisian National Assembly, he reaffirmed Libya’s full support for the 
struggle of the Palestinian people for the liberation of their occupied homeland and 
restoration of their usurped rights. He denounced the US for its unlimited support to 
the Israeli aggression and praised the Soviet Union for its constant support to the just 
cause of the Arabs, 

—The Egyptian Gazette, Feb, 13. 


Libya-Tunisia to Back EJ-Fatah: In a joint communique issued at the end of Col, Gaddafi’s 
“visit, Tunisia and Libya agreed on the need to strengthen the Palestinian resistance by all 
moral and material means and to support the Palestinians’ continuing struggle against 
“odious Zionist colonialism”. The two countries said the El-Fatah was carrying on 
the Palestinian struggle “with seriousness and realism’ and therefore it was necessary 
to re-inforce it, 

—The Egyptian Gazette; Reuter; Feb. 16. 


Deadline for Western Oil Companies to End Talks 


The Deputy Premier, Maj, Abdesalam Jalloud, announced on Feb. 24 that the 
Government had given a two-week deadline to complete negotiations on new oil prices, 
Reuter reported from Tripoli. He added that if talks ended with any company before 
the deadline then the terms of such an agreement would be automatically applied to 
the other companies, whether they accepted it or not, Earlier he summoned represen- 
tatives of 17 companies to a formal meeting on Feb. 24. Algeria, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia had already agreed that Libya should speak for them in the negotiations on 
Mediterranean crude prices and had warned that oil supplies would be cut off if the 
companies failed to meet Libya’s minimum demands. 


The fresh negotiations came less than two weeks after the Teheran agreement 
between the Gulf states and western oil companies which would give the former an 


extra £500m this year, Libya is believed to be considering an even bigger price 
increase, 


~——The Egyptian Gazette, Feb, 26, 
(See also under Arab Unity) 
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Morocco ; 
Concern about Mid-East Situation: 


France and Morocco expressed concern about the situation in the Middle East 
and urged that a “‘just, peaceful and durable solution” must be sought through the UN. 
This was contained in a joint communique issugd after a three-day official visit by the 
French Foreign Minister, Mr, Maurice Schumaiiit; The communique said the two 
countries were anxious to make the Mediterranean area “a zone of peace, stability” 
and sound cooperation between the countries bordering on it with respect for the 
independence and sovereignty of the partners. Mr, Schumann expressed “the interest 
his Government attaches to the development of Maghreb (Union of Arab North 
Africa), a factor for progress and stability in this part of the world”, the communique 
said, They recognised the need to promote cultural, scientific and technical coopera- 
tion, to increase its efficiency by adapting it to new conditions. They agreed to revise 
the 1957 bilateral cooperation conventions in these fields. To reinforce cooperation, it 
was decided to form a Franco-Moroccan inter-governmental commission which would 
meet alternately in each capital at least once a year to examine the relations between 
the two countries. Mr. Schumann assured Dr, Youssef Ben El Abbas, his counter- 
part, of the French Government’s support for the development of Moroccan relations 
with the European Common Market and for expanding the content of the association 


accord between Morocco and the Six. 
l — The Ethiopian Herald; Reuter; Dec. 22. 


Moroccan Plotters to be ‘Tried Soon 


Moroccan authorities have broken up a plot against the security of the state and 
arrested 30 persons, official sources said on Jan. 14. The accused will go to trial 
shortly in Marrakesh, The plot was organized by dissident Moroccans supported 
from abroad. 


In February 1970, three Moroccans were extradited from Madrid, including 

Said Dounallat, twice condemned to death in his absence. In a news bulletin in 

Arabic the Moroccan Radio and television network said the plot was prepared ‘abroad’ 
and ‘encouraged by individuals foreign to our country’, 

—The Egyptian Mail, Jan. 16. 


Sudan 


Revival of Damaged Economy 


A London Times report suggests that without actually renouncing any socialist 
aims the revolutionary government of Maj. Gen. .Numeiry is quietly trying to restore 
confidence in the private sector of the economy. Various commissions have been set 
up totry to revive the economy which was all but shattered by a policy of purges, 
nationalisation and confiscations, Well-informed financial circles say that asa result 
Sudan—a vast agricultural land with a population of nearly 15 million—reached rock 
bottom. 


4 
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Gen. Numeiry, who came to power in a coup on March 25, 1969, has moved 
resolutely against foreign domination of trade and banking. But in the process the 
country has lost much of its meagre managerial class, capital investment and the 
confidence of business and banking circles. 


“We have gone through three months of havoc”, Mr. Muhammad Ali al Mahassi, 
Commissioner of the Bank of Sudan, said, alluding to the period after last June’s 
widespread acts of nationalization and confiscation. Confidence was shaken both 
within and without the country, there was a run on the nationalized banks and foreign 
companies insisted that the Sudanese pay for all imports in cash, 


Many business men, untouched by the nationalization and confiscation rulings, 
are trying to leave the country simply because of the difficulty of working under present 
conditions, 


—The New York Times; the Times; Jan. 5. 


Mercenary to be Tried 


Sudan showed Hert Rold Steiner, an alleged West German mercenary, to journa- 
lists on Jan, 19 and said he would be tried on charges of crimes against the nation and 
African unity. Government officials, foreign diplomats and Mr Diallo Telli, Secretary- 
General of the OAU, attended a press conference at the Republican Palace in Khartoum 
where Steiner was described as a “‘criminal hireling for imperialism.” 


Mr. Farouk Abou Issa, Foreign Minister, accused Steiner of training rebels 
against the regime and acting as ‘‘a connexion between the rebels and their imperia- 
list masters in the US, West Germany and Israel who give (them) moral and 
material support”. Major Abdul Kassem Muthammad Ibrahim, acting Defence 
Minister, said Steinter was captured about three months ago after crossing into 
Uganda from southern Sudan. He said Uganda handed Steiner back after talks 
between the two Governments. 


Steiner first became prominent as one of the white mercenaries who fought in 
the Congo in the early 1960’s after the country gained independence. Later he was 
reported to have fought with other white mercenaries on the Biafran side in the 
Nigerian civil war. 

—The Times, London, Jan. 19. 


New Coup Plot Uncovered 


The Sudanese Premier, Maj-Gen. Numeiry, announced on Feb. 12 over 
the radio that his government had discovered a new plot to overczhrow his regime, 
No further details were immediately available, 


—The East African Standard, Feb, 13. 
Dissidents Denounced 


In a nationwide statement broadcast on Feb, 12. Gen. Numeiry denounced an 
intrigue engineered by anti-revolutionary dissidents, and charged the communists 
had tried to sabotage Sudan’s economy, its national unity and foreign relations. He 
also said the Communist Party had distributed anti-government leafiets and reports 
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that the situation in Sudan was chaotic. He declared that service in the 
army would be made compulsory to give every citizen a chance to defend his 
country, He warned the communists that his regime, which banned all political 
parties when it came to power, would not allow any secret political organisations 
and called on the people to crush those who claimed to belong to the Communist 
Party. He however stressed that the anti-communist crackdown would not affect 
the close relations of his regime with the Soviet Union and other communist 
countries. 


The Premier promised constitutional reforms to establish a new government 
system in Sudan based on a coalition of the workers, the peasants and national 
capitalism. 


Cabinet Reshuffle 


Gen; Numeiry broadcast a decree reshuffling five ministers in his cabinet. 
A retired brigadier, Mohamed Abdul Halim, was made responsible for the 
Treasury and Planning, Dr, Gaafar Mohamed Ali Bekheet for Local Government, 
El -Sayed Mohamed Idris Mahmud was made Minister of State for the 
Economic Sector, El] Sayed Abdul Galil Hassan Abdul Galil Minister of 
State for the Agricultural Sector, and El Sayed Abdul Rahman Abbas Minister 


. Of State for the Services Section. 


— The Egyptian Gazette, MEN, Feb.13. 


According to the Times correspondent, Mr. Paul Martin, the move to “crush 
and destroy” the Communist Party and purge all communists from public life was taken 
after a 12-hour extraordinary meeting of the ruling Revolution Command Council. 
The move is directly: linked to the party’s outright rejection of a recent demand by 
Gen. Numeiry’s regime that it should dissolve itself and merge into a proposed one- 
party system, 

—The Times, London, Feb. 13, 


Sudan and Chad Sign Agreements 


After a four-day state visit to Chad by the Sudanese Head of State, Gen. 
Numeiry, a joint communique was issued, stating that both the countries signed 
agreements on economic relations, administrative aid and air transport. They also 
agreed to study with the governments of Cameroun and Nigeria the possibility of a 
land link between Lagos and Port Sudan. In addition, they agreed in principle on 
future conventions on telecommunications and exchange of students, artists and 
agricultural technicians. s 

—The Egyptian Gazette; Reuter; Feb. 25, 


Tunisia 
Aid for Tunisian Project 


The Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development (KFAED) is joining forces 
with the World Bank to finance a 200-mile Tunisian gas pipeline from the El Borma 
field on the Algerian border to Gabes on the eastern coast. According to informed 
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sources talks that have been taking place in Washington are expected to end in agree- 
ment in the near future. The size of the loan will be $ 10m. of which the World Bank 
will provide 75% and KFAED the remaining 25%. It will be the first time that the 
two institutions have taken part in a joint financing venture. One of KFAED’s 
principal aims is to be a ‘catalyst’ for projects, drawing in other sources of finance. 
The gas will be, used as fuel for a power station. The Gabes region is being developed 
by the Tunisian Government into an important industrial centre and also as the 
country’s largest port. 5 
— The Financial Times, London, Dec. 21. 


Plan for Reform of Government 


The National Assembly was presented with President Habib Bourguiba’s 
15-year experiment with American-style government and pattern its institutions on 
those of France, according tọ a United Press International report from Tunis on 
Feb. 9. Political sources said, UPI reported, the most important of the proposed 
changes concern succession to the ailing President Bourguiba. Although Tunisia’s 
political system, as it continues, has hitherto been modelled largely on the US system, 
the country has no Vice-President to take over if the Presidency falls.vacant. Instead, 
the present constitution provides for the Prime Minister to become President for the 
duration of the term if the President resigns or dies in office. 


Under the terms of the amendments presented to the National Assembly the 
post of the Chief Executive would pass temporarily to the head of the National 
Assembly if the presidency fell vacant. But he would not. hold office for the rest 
of the term. Instead, a Presidential election would be called “within several weeks”. 

—The Times, London, Feb, 10, 


United Arab Republic ` 


Oil Pipeline to Bypass Suez 


The Egyptian Ambassador to Britain, Mr. Ahmed Hassan El-Feky, announced 
on Dec, 29 that construction of an oil pipeline to bypass the Suez Canal would begin 
early in 1971, with completion scheduled 18 months later. “This is the most important 
project in the Middle East nowadays’, he said. The 3,000-km. pipeline will run from 
Ain Socekna on the Gulf of Suez to Alexandria on the Mediterranean Sea, giving oil 
shippers an alternative to the already completed Israeli pipeline and to the shipping 
route around Africa. 

“—The Egyptian Gazette, Dec, 29, 


Soviet Support to UAR 


In a joint communique, issued after the end of an official visit to the USSR by 
the UAR Vice-President, Mr. Ali Sabry, it was stated that the USSR “will continue to 
uphold and strengthen” the UAR’s independence and sovereignty and will further aid 
and support” the Arab people i in their struggle for liberation of their territories occu- 
pied by Israel, : 

—Patriot, New Delhi, Dec. 28, 
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UAR Restores Property Rights 


- On Dec, 28 President Sadat, in a surprise announcement, ordered an end to the 
sequestration of private property. He instructed the Prime Minister, Mr. Fawzi, to 
ensure that there was no sequestration of property in future, except under a decree by 
a law court. The measure will be a new guarantee of the individual's right to property. 
The official commentary describes it as “protection of the individual within the frame- 
work of the protection of the society and its values”. 

— The Indian Express, New Delhi, Dec. 31. 


UAR Resumes Ties with Iran ` 


The UAR resumed diplomatic relations with Iran after 10 years when its 
ambassador, Mr. Mohammed Sami Anwar, presented his credentials to the Shah of 
Iran on Jan. 3. The UAR broke diplomatic relations with Iran in 1960 when the 
latter gave ‘de facto’ recognition to Israel. : f 

i X ~The Times of India; AP, Jan. 4. 
Riad Visits London 

Mr. Mahmood Riad, Foreign Minister, said on Jan. 6 his country refused to 
accept the present status quo in West Asia involving Israeli occupation of territories 
formerly held by the Arabs. Mr. Riad was visiting London to canvass support from 
Britain. According to press reports, he wants Britain to bring pressure directly and 
through the US on Israel to implement the Security Council resolution. Addressing a 
Press conference he said: ‘The ceasefire could be extended not just for six” months 
but for ever if only the Israelis are ready to implement the Security Council resolution”. 

-~ The National Herald, New Delhi, Jan. 7. 


In Paris, Mr. Riad said the UAR .was trying to persuade the Big-Four to use 
their own armed forces to keep peace in West Asia. He told a news conference on 
Jan, 9 that it was the Big-Four who wrote the UN resolution and “we are asking 
them to do their duty to see that it is respected”. 

- — The Times of India, New Delhi, Jan. 10. 


UAR to Welcome Big-Four Steps to End Crisis: According to A? Ahram the 
UAR will not object to a decision being taken by the Big-Four and Dr. Jarring on the 
next steps to end the West Asian crisis. Nor will it object if the Big-Four, in concert 
with Secretary-General U. Thant, and Dr. Jarring deem it necessary to discuss the 
situation within the Security Council, 

` i —The Times of India; Reuter, Feb. 28, 


Aswan Dam Inaugurated l 


The Aswan Dam was officially. inaugurated by both UAR President Sadat and 
Soviet President Podgorny on Jan, 15. The 364-feet high dam took a force of 
37,009 Egyptians and Russians 10 years to build. 

fe: -= l — The Hindustan Times; Reuter; Jan, 16. 


+ 
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Russia, Egypt Sign Scientific Pact 


The Soviet Union and Egypt signed their first scientific and technological 
cooperation agreement at Cairo on Feb. 20, Under the agreement, the two countries 
will exchange scientists and carry out joint scientific research, particularly in the 
fields of industry and agriculture. They also decided to set up a Soviet-Egyptian 
Scientific Council to supervise the carrying out of the agreement. 

-— The Hindustan Times; AFP; Feb. 22. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
Portugal and Africa 


a 


(See also under OAU; UN and UN Agencies and Africa; Guinea, Mozambique) 
“ Autonomy” for Portugal’s Colonies 


The Portuguese Prime Minister, Mr. Marcello Caetano, on Dec, 2 announced 
proposals for greater “independence” for Portugal’s overseas territories. Under a 
proposed revision of the 1933 constitution, the African territories of Angola, Portu- 
guese Guinea and Mozambique would get their own laws, elected governments, 
finances and budgets, and would be “autonomous within the unitary Portuguese 
States”, he said. Defence would continue to be provided by the Lisbon Government, 
which would also retain its rights to “inspect and superintend” it. 


At present these territories are administered by a Governor-General appointed 
in Lisbon. Under the new proposals, there will be a ‘‘Governor-delegate”’, represen- 
ting Lisbon in the territories. i 
‘ —The Hinds, Madras, Dec. 4, 

Reaction in Mozambique: The Times, London, correspondent, Dan Van der 
Vat, commenting on the Caetano proposals from Lourenco Marques, said “they have 
been particularly welcomed by the establishment here”, as ‘Mozambique, the most 
heavily populated of the overseas territories is particularly affected by the present 
strictly centralised Portuguese administrative system”. According to him, “some of 
thosé who hold power in the territory regard this change as a new stage in natural 
evolution. This, he continues, would take Mozambique from the status of a sister 
province to that of a sister state in Some sort of Lusitanian community of nations of 
equal standing which even Brazil, independent for a century and a half, might 
ultimately be persuaded to join. But “he cautions these are early days yet”, pointing 
to the powerful reactionary wing in Lisbon. “Already”, he adds, “some outside 
observers here are making sceptical noises, one pointed out that it was possible to 
allow a great deal of administrative autonomy without making fundamental concess- 
ions in the area of political autonomy”. He -goes on to underline that there is , 
little likelihood of a deal with the guerrillas of FRELIMO (Mozambique Liberation 
Front) and even in the unlikely event of an attempt by Lisbon to prepare the way 
for an African takeover, Portugal, according to him, would not only face a right- 
wing revolt at home but also the threat of some kind of unilateral declaration of 
independence here, where 250,000 people of Portuguese origin and those non-Europeans 
they have assimilated now have a considerable amount to lose. The Portuguese, he 
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concludes, do not see their.now sclitary survival as colonialistsin Africa an anchronism. 
Rather they regard five centuries ‘in Africa as proof of their right to be and remain in 


Africa.” 
—The Times, London. 


Portuguese Officers Defect 


Three Portuguese army officers alleged today that South Africa was helping 
Portugal in the war against the liberation movements in her African territories. Senhor 
Vito Pires, Senhor Vito Bray end Senhor Allino Costa, told a press conference they 
had deserted in October, along with seven other officers, who were now in Sweden. 
Senhor Bray said South African army helicopters were transporting troops in Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea-Bisseu. They also alleged that Portuguese officers had 


received training in the US and West Germany. 
—The Times, London; AP; Dec. 23. 


Portuguese Complaint to US 


‘Portugal complained to the US ‘on Feb. 17 that Russian supplied MIG fighters 
from the West African Republic of Guinea had violated the air space of néighbouring 
Guinea-Bissau. The Financial Times correspondent in Lisbon added that a very 
grave view was being taken of the violations and it seemed certain that Portugal 
would now reserve the right tc try and shoot down Guinean aircraft that violated her 


air space in the future, 
i — The Financial Times, London, Feb, 18. 


Dutch Aid 


The Dutch Foreign Ministry was giving 258,000 guilders (£28,700) to the 
Mozambique Institute of Tarzania, which caters for refugees from Mozambique, 


according to an Agence France Presse report. 
—The Times, London, Dec. 4. 


Liberation Movements 


Sweden is to give eight million crowns (£640,000) in aid over the next financial 
year to various African instfutions and organisations opposing colonialism and 
apartheid, including two guerrilla movements. The PAIGC in Guinea will receive 
1.8 million crowns (£144,000) and the FRELIMO in Mozambique an unspecified 
amount, which Government sources expect to be slightly smaller. The total figure 
also includes a two million crcwns (£160,000) contribution announced last year to the 
Luthuli Foundation based in Addis Ababa, created to help victims of apartheid. 

i —The Egyptian Gazette, Jan. 14. 


Portuguese Sealing Border witk Tanzania 


Portuguese troops were reported to be trying to seal the northern Mozambique 
border with Tanzania to hak infiltration by African nationalists, fecording to the 
Times (London) correspondent in Mozambique. A communique issued by the 
Portuguese Army headquartersin Beira said the sealing of the border was the aim of 
the intense military activity in the Cabo Delgado area. Activity was also intense on all 
northern war fronts, 
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Since June 10 an offensive has been in progress to destroy the main bases of the 
nationalist organization, FRELIMO, in the north-eastern corner of Mozambique. 
—The Times, London, Dec, 4, 


FRELIMO 


New Military Commander 


A communique of the Tanzania-based FRELIMO released on Dec. 22 disclosed 
that earlier this year the Portuguese army in Mozambique had, launched a major 
offensive against FRELIMO’S “liberation zones’. In charge of operations was a 
new Portuguese military commander, Gen, Kaulza Arriaga. The communique said “the 
offensive ended in September with the Portuguese having been repulsed from our 
zones after suffering extremely heavy losses”, The FRELIMO communique said, 
however, that Portuguese planes had kept up what it termed intensive bombing and - 
napalm raids, l 


The communique claimed that during the two weeks from Oct. 25 to Nov. 7 
FRELIMO forces in Mozambique’s Cabo Delgado and Niassa provinces undertook 34 
major operations in which more than 200 Portuguese soldiers were killed. 


The communique said FRELIMO shot down an American-made aircraft and 
ambushed a train, blowing up its engine with bazooka fire. Two bridges were blown 
up during the period and six Portuguese posts and camps attacked, the communique 
added. 

—The Ethiopian Herald, Dec, 23. 


Portuguese Version: The Times, London, correspondent in Lisbon disclosed 
that an official bulletin, published on Jan. 19, quoted the High Command in Mozambi- 
que to show that a total of 132 Portuguese soldiers were killed during the last six 
months of 1970 and Portuguese forces killed 651 guerrillas, captured 1,804, destroyed ` 
65 rebel bases and 165 hideouts. 


z In all, 52 full-scale military operations were carried out during the six months, 
and 1,260 minor ones. The Air Force made more than 11,000 flights transporting 
“troops and material in support of ground attacks, reconnoitring, and carrying 

Portuguese and the guerrillas wounded. 
—The Times, London, Jan. 20. 


MPLA. | 


The Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) released a 
report in Brazzaville on Feb. 8 to mark its 10th anniversary, claiming that two-thirds 
of Angola was now under the control of the nationalists. Military instruction centres, 
schools, medical posts and shops were providing the population of the liberated areas 
with basic necessities, it said. 


Referring to the present situation in the Portuguese colony, the report said 
there had been violent clashes between nationalists and Portuguese soldiers over the 
past 15 days in the southern region of [Cuando Cubango, The report said 178 
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Portuguese soldiers of African origin had deserted the army last year for the MPLA. 
Of these 30 were undergoing ideological training in ‘‘friendly’ African countries before 
returning to the bush. The report was addressed to the OAU headquarters. 

— The Ghanaian Times, Accra, Feb. 10. 


PAIGC 


3 Portuguese Desert to Rebels 


A Portuguese corporal and two soldiers said to have deserted in Guinea-Bissau 
were handed over to the Algerian Red Crescent at a public ceremony in Algiers on 
Jan.9. The three men, who have already arrived in Algiers, deserted the “African 
Party for the Independence of Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde Islands” (PAIGC), 
The sources said the Algerian Red Crescent would hand them over to the Algiers-based 
‘Portuguese National Liberation Patriotic Front”. The two were named as Corporal: 
Manuel Augusto Gomes Miranda, 25, Joae Tavares Saraiva, 22, and Jose Texeira, 21. 
Miranda was said to have deserted on Sept. 6, and the other two on Oct, 5. 

i —The Financial Times, Jan, 8. 


ZAPU-ZANU Unity Talks 


(See also under OAU) 


Rival Rhodesian African nationalist groups ended a two-day meeting In Dar-es- 
Salaam on Jan. 19 with representatives from the OAU on linking their efforts against 
the regime of Mr Jan Smith. A leading article in the Tanzanian Government news- 
paper, the Standard, on Jan.19 however suggested there was little chance of the rift 
between ZANU and ZAPU ending in the immediate future. It commented that 
ZAPU was itself divided so that the OAU Liberation Committee secretariat “in fact 
faced three distinct delegations’. The newspaper added that ‘‘before a united front 
can be achieved it is necessary that ZAPU resolves its own problems”. 

—The Standard, Dar-es-Salaam, Jan. 19. 


Regional Cooperation ~ 
Co-operation in Tourism 


Government delegations from Botswana, Lesotho, Malagasy, Mauritius, Portugal, 
Angola, Mozambique, South Africa and Swaziland arrived in Blantyre, Malawi, on 
Feb. 15 for a week’s congress on regional tourism cooperation in Southern Africa. 


Botswana 


Khama Rejects Arms Violence 


While opening the new session of Parliament in Gaborone, Botswana’s 
President, Sir Seretse Khama, rejected any action tending to increase the dangers of 
violence in Southern Africa, including British arms sales to South Africa. He said 
such violence was likely to hit African governments harder than the minority 
regimes. 
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Botswana supported peaceful progress towards self-determination in Southern 
Africa, he said—apparently meaning South Africa, Rhodesia and Portuguese Angola 
and Mozambique, though he did not name them. This did not mean condemning 
those who had resort to violence when all other paths were closed. But those backing 
peaceful means should certainly do nothing to increase the dangers of violence, Sir 


Seretse added, 
—The Daily Graphic. Accra, Dec, 16, 


* 


Lesotho 


King of Lesotho Ends Exile 


r 


King Moshoeshoe II of Lesotho ended his seven-month exile at The Hague on 
Dec. 4 and flew back to his homeland. The King went to Holland in April 1970 
following differences of opinion with his Prime Minister, Mr Leabua Jonathan, who 
had declared as invalid an election which had turned out unfavourable to him. 


(See Africa Quarterly Vol. X No. 1, Quarterly Chronicle, p. 38) 


Over the past weeks four tribal chiefs from Lesotho arrived in Holland and 
persuaded the King to return to his people. A precondition for his return was that 
in future, as a constitutional monarch, he would refrain from all political activity. 

— The Times of India, New Delhi, Dec. 5 


Malagasy 
(See also under Japan and Africa; West and Equatorial Africa: OCAM conference) 


Vice-President for Neighbourly Relations with South Africa 


Mr Jacques Rabemanajara, Foreign Minister of Malagasy, in an interview with 
the Rand Daily Mail said the OCAM summit, to be held in Fort Lamy, Chad, 
would be “crucial for South Africa and the whole of French-speaking Africa”, 


d 


Referring to his own country, he said: “We are asking South Africa to modify 
her attitude to apartheid” and to eliminate the “‘petty’’ aspects of its racial discrimi- 
nation practices. If South Africa modified apartheid even those Black African States 
who were South Africa’s “bitterest enemies” would follow Madagascar’s policy, which 
was “wanting to be neighbourly”, he said. 


` 


Mr. Rabemanajara said the OAU ‘looks at everything from a political view- 
point”. Madagascar, on the other hand, placed “great importance on economics, 
culture and good neighbourliness in its dealing with foreign countries”. 


On the British proposal to resume arms supplies to South Africa, he repeated 
his Government's position that every country had the right to “arm itself against 
aggression from belligerent countries”, and that Madagascar saw nothing wrong in the 
proposed British move. But, he said, Madagascar would deplore such arms sales if they 
involved ‘‘smalJ arms to be used in police action against South Africa’s own people”. 


On the project to build a wharf at Narindra, in Madagascar, to handle giant oil 
tankers, he said South African participation was not vita] financially, but Madagascar 
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wanted South Africa to join in ‘‘because she is a neighbour of ours”. ‘Sentimental 
reasons, if you like”, he added. He said he hoped the Narindra project would in- 
volve South Africa, Britain, Portugal and West Germany. 

—The East African Standard, Dec. 1, 


š 


Opposition Papers Seized 


. Two Malagasy Opposition newspapers were seized in Tananarive on Dec. 17 for 
publishing allegedly seditious material on the subject of the Republic’s recent economic 
agreements with South Africa. One of them, the Hehy, carried a cartoon showing 
the Malagasy Republic and South Africa stamping on the heads of black people, 
With the cartoon was a poem on the same theme. 

—Agence France Presse, Dec. 18. 


South Africa to Construct Airport 


The East African Standard reported on Feb. 13 that work would start on the 
Malagasy Republic’s new airport at Fascene on Nossi-Be in March. The airport, which 
comes. under the agreement signed between the Republic and pole Africa last 
_ November, will be able to take the Boeing 747 aircraft. 

—The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb. 11. 


Government Dissolved 


President Tsiranana on Feb. 17 announced the dissolution of the Government, 
Observers commented in Tananarive, according to Agence France Presse, that the 
decision, taken so soon after last September's legislative elections, brought into the 
open a crisis simmering in the government and the party since the beginning of the 
year. They recalled that it built up after the President made frequent references in 
meet-the-people tours to his dissatisfaction with the ministers who would not follow his 
directives. 


Some observers added that the Presidential elections, slated for 1972, might be 
brought forward. They expected the President to name a new cabinet soon and said 
the choice would be made within the perspective of the elections. 

— Agence France Presse, Feb. 18. 


Malawi 


‘Dr. Banda Made Life President 


The National Assembly wound up its debate on the Amendment Bill to make 
President Banda Life President of the Republic on Dec. 2. Ministers, Junior Ministers, 
the leader of the Nominated Members of Parliament and Government backbenchers 
all voiced full support for the consieeon (Amendment Bill), according to a Malawi 


News Agency report. 
—The Daily Digest, Vol, 3, No, 233, Dec. 2. 


Visit of South African Minister 


The Malawi News Agency reported on Dec, 22 the arrival of the South African 
Minister of Bantu Administration and Development and of Bantu Education, Mr. M.C. 
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Botha, for a four-day visit. In reply to questions on the subject of territorial Bantu 
authorities in South Africa, Mr. Botha said his Government intended establishing more 
of these “authorities” and that during the next session of Parliament in 1971 a law 
would be passed to make it possible for all “Bantu territories” in the Republic to 
rise to the status enjoyed by the Transkei, easier and quicker than has peen the case - 
all along. : 


He: said the progress to independence by the “Bantu territorial authorities” 
would depend on the “‘territories” themselves. His Government was prepared to con- 
sider any request for independence from the inhabitants of these areas, Mr. Botha 
added many “Bantu territorial authorities in South Africa prefer‘to march gradually to 
independence”, 

—The Daily Digest, Vol, 3, No. 247, Dec. 247. 


Mauritius 


(See also under UK and -Africa; Commonwealth Conference ; West and Equatorial © 
Africa: OCAM Conference). 


According to a report in the East African Standard of Feb. 11, the Mauritian 
Premier, Sir Seewoosagar Rámgoolam, denied that he had ever suggested to any 
country that they should construct a base on the Indian Ocean island, 

The East African Standard, Nairobi, Feb, 11. 


Mozambique 


Cabora-Bassa Dam Project 


West Germany and France are the two countries which are still directly in the. 
“colonialist scheme” of Cabora-Bassa Dam on the side of South Africa and Portugal, 
the OAU announced in a press release on Dec. 18, The Italian firm, Societa Anonima 
Eletrificazione (SAE), had publicly stated in Rome on Dec. 17 that it had abandoned 
for good any attempts to take part in the Cabora-Bassa project”. Quoting an official 
statement of the Italian firm, the OAU release said : “In the wake of Portugal’s failure 
to obtain credit from a French bank, “Banque De Paris Et Dex Pays Bas”, the Italian 
firm had been earlier deprived of financial support by the Italian Government. 


The OAU release said “reports from West Germany quote authorized sources 
as saying that the SAE withdrawal from Cabora-Bassa is a mortal blow to the 
project”. 

~The Ethiopian Herald, Dec. 19. 


Plan to Defend Cabora-Bassa: Gen. Kaulza de Arriaga, Portuguese Army 
Chief in Mozambique, said in an interview on Feb. 9 that the giant Cabora-Bassa Dam 
would be built and kept fully operational “whatever the cost may be and whoever may 
get hurt, Agence France Presse reported. The General added a military and civilian 
plan had been worked out for the defence of the Tete area where the dam site 
is. The military side consists of highly mobile and strong forces for pursuing guerrillas. 
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This, he claimed, had already lead to the.fragmentation’ of guerrilla groups, and their 
annihilation was only a question of time. 

“The civilian part of the plan consists of organising a large number of 
aldeamentos (settlements) which, besides operating as centres of social promotion and 
poles of attraction, allow us to protect the population from enemy contacts and ~ 
violence’. Some communities, he added, would be placed on a “‘self-defence basis 
since last year’s attempt on the dam, the African population especially south-west of 
Cabora-Bassa, the General said.. 

| m = ~ Agence France Presse, Feb. 9. 


Rhodesia - 


» (See under UN and UN “Agencies and Africa; OAU; UK and Africa; Southern Africa). 
White Security Chiefs Confer 


A Reuter report from Salisbury disclosed that Rhodesia’s Jan Smith held a 
second round of talks with security chiefs from South Africa and Portugal, Quoting 
reliable sources, the agency said present at the talks were South Africa’s security forces 
chief, Maj. Gen, Hendrik Van Der Bergh, Portugal’s Maj. Silva Pais, who flew from 
Lisbon, and senior security force officers from Angola ‘and Mozambique. 


The ageney added: “Gen. Van Der Bergh’s presence in Salisbury was earlier 
announced as a private visit. But the arrival of the Portuguese security men has 
prompted speculation that South Africa, Rhodesia and “Portugal may be planning 
Closer links in combating guerilla warfare’’. 

- — The. Financial. Times, London, Feb. 17. 


Capital Inflow Up 


Revised balance of payments figures published on Nov. 3 by the Central 
Statistical Office at Salisbury show a much improved capital account position. 
Whereas the preliminary figures released some months ago had shown a net 
capital inflow of Rh. $23m. (about £13m.) the current account figures have also been 
favourably revised from a net deficit of Rh. $800,000 to a surplus of Rh. $3.6m. 
The reason for this change is a survey of company data which shows that there was a 
net inflow of nearly Rh. $19m. about (£ ilm.) on company account as against the 
preliminary estimate of about £ 3.5m, 

—The Financial Times, London, Dec. 1. 


Warning by Ian Smith 


Mr. Ian Smith, Rhodesian Prime Minister, warned the country in a New Year 
message on Dec. 31 against too much optimism about sanctions ending, the Times 
(London) correspondent in Salisbury reported. In a broadcast he said he thought 
1971 would be another quiet year of “steady progress and consolidation’. He went 
on: “To my mind there is far too much starry-eyed optimism being bandied about 
predicting an end to sanctions”. 
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Immigration into Rhodesia at Post-UDI High 


European immigration into Rhodesia reached a 12-year high duiing 1970 when 
there was a net gain of more than 6, 300 whites, 25 per cent higher than in 1969. 
This is the best post- UDI (Unilateral Declaration of Independence) and indeed the 
highest net inflow since the boom days of 1958. -Since the UDI Rhodesia has gain- - 
ed some 18,000 whites through immigration, Nevertheless, the gap between the two 
major races continues to widen, When the UDI was declared in 1965 the Africans 
outpumbered Europeans by 20 to one. Today with over 5m. Africans the gap ‘has 
widened slightly to 21 to one. 3 
— The Financial Times, Tondon, Feb. 3. 
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Reprisal Levy on Zambian Freight 


Rhodesia’s Minister of Transport and Power, Mr. Roger Hawkins, announced 
in Salisbury on Feb. 3 that Rhodesia would impose a 50 per cent surcharge on 
Zambian Railway traffic passing through the country. He said, according to a 
Reuter.report, that the surcharge was being imposed because Zambia had failed to 
keep the conditions of a joint rail agreement to ship 25,000 tons of copper a month 
through Rhodesia for export. (The surcharge was first announced in Oct. 1968 but 
never implemented, Ed.). 


South Africa 


. (See‘also under OAU; UN and UN “Agencies and Africa: China, France, Japan, 
US, UK and Africa; Commonwealth Conference; West Africa: OCAM Conference; 
Southern Africa: Regional Cooperation, Botswana, ! Malagasy) 


Acquittals Upheld in Terrorism Case- 


The South African Supreme Court’s decision in September to acquit 19 Africans 
accused of “terrorrist” actiyities was upheld on Dec. 9in the Appeal Court. The Afri- 
cans’ acquittal followed a plea by the defence that they had already been found not 
guilty at an earlier trial, under a different Act, of substantially the same charges. The 
prosecution at the second trial decided to eal 


—The Times, London, Dec. 10. 


Research on Supersonic Jet Engine 


A senior lecturer in aviation engineering at the University of Stellenbosch, 
Prof. H. V. Hattingh, has received a doctorate from Prime Minister Vorster for a 
thesis on the design and development of a supersonic Ram-jet engine, the local 
radio reported on Dec. 12. In the course of his research he built a working model— 
the first supersonic jet engine to be built in South Africa~-which could be used for 
propelling air-to-air missiles. It is claimed to be one of the simplest in existence but 
can be activated only at high speeds, by being launched from a moving aircraft, The 
professor’ s work is aimed at making South Africa independent in this field. 
~—Fleet Street Letter, Dec. 17. 
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Locomotive Deal 


English Electric AEI Traction said on Dec. 21 it had won an order under which 
its Manchester, Sheffield, and Preston plants will supply the mould of 100 locomotives 
sets of power equipment to South African Railways. The equipment will be used to 
power the new class 6E/1 3,200 H.P. Bo. Bo. electric locomotives which are to te 


“built for South African Railways by the Union Carriage and Wagon Company of 


_ Dunlop (South Africa) Expansion - 


‘Transvaal. The order for power equipment has been placed with GEC English 
Electric of South Africa and is worth alone £53. m. Itis for traction motors, main _ 
drive gears, auxiliary machines and current collection and decontrol apparatus, Some 
of the items ordered will be manufactured at GEC-EES Benoni works in South 
Africa and at the Knights Works of First Eelectric Corporation, which is an associat- 
ed company. This latest order means that GEC-EES of South Africa is now supplying 


_ around £8m, worth of locomotive power equipment for South African Railways, 


The company also received a similar order earlier this year. The bulk of the goods 
ordered are te be exported from the UK by the English Electric AEI Traction. 
` —The Financial Times, London, Dec, 22. 
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Dunlop (South Africa), in which the UK hasa 70 per cent stake, is to build a 
R17.5 m. (£10 m.) car tyre factory at Ladysmith with production starting in two 
years. Of the total Rh. 17.5 m., Rh. 13. m. will be spent locally with the balance on 
such specialised equipment as a ‘gfe building and curing plant, mainly from the UK, ` 
and with some help expected from the US by the end of 1975, that is, after three 
years’ production at the plant, all car tyre ayes will be switched from 
Durban to the new factory. 
—The Financial Times, London, Dec, 23. 
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Coloureds’ Call for Series of Boycotts 


The militant Coloured Labour Party is to call on the two million people of the 
racially mixed ancestry in South Africa to take part in a series of boycotts aimed at 
achieving full citizenship on a level with whites. At its congress in Durban the 
party also called for a boycott by all coloureds of the celebrations of the 10th anni- 
versary of the South African Republic on May 31. 


Apartheid Law Relaxed 


Labour Minister Marais Viljoen announced on Feb.8 that job reservation 
affecting people of mixed races in the building industry would be dropped in Pretoria 
and Johannesburg areas. 


The government move—the first time it has abandoned job reservation on such 
a scale—was unanimously hailed by Opposition MPs and industrialists who had 
long maintained that such racially keyed restrictions on growth had damaged the 


nation’s economy, 
—Reuter, Feb, 10. 


DOCUMENTATION 





The Commonwealth Conference 


_ Published below are six important documents which formed part of 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in Singapore (Jan. 14 to 22, 
1971). They are: (1) A paper on Southern Africa and Britain by Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere; (2) Text of Ghana Premier K. A. Busia’s speech; 
(3) Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda’s address on South Africa, (4) His 
draft declaration of principles; (5) The amended Conference declaration ` 
on the same subject; and (6) The text of the final communique of the 
Conference. i 


I. “The Devil’s Flunkey” by Julius Nyerere 


AT a press conference in the US in December 1970, and as reported 

by the BBC, Prime Minister Heath said : “The Commonwealth has 
always existed and worked on the basis that members respect each other’s 
interests’, Tanzania certainly has no quarrel with that description of 
one aspect of the Commonwealth. It implies a mutual responsibility 
between Commonwealth members, as well as the complete national 
sovereignty of every individual member to pursue his own country’s 
interests. 


In other words, it is a recognition that, while every Commonwealth 
member has complete freedom to make its own decisions, each nation has 
also, by its membership, accepted an obligation to try to the best of its 
ability to pursue its own interests and needs in such a manner that its 
actions will not adversely affect the basic interests of other members. 
This combination of complete freedom and inter-responsibility is an 
important and fundamental part of Commonwealth membership. There 
is One other. 


By the composition of the Commonwealth, one basic principle is 
implicitly accepted by every member. If we are not opposed to racialism, 
we have no business sitting down together in an association which con- 
sists of representatives of all the racial groups in the world. 


The Commonwealth is based on the equality of all its members, 
despite our great inequality in wealth, in power, and in experience. Yet 
it remains true that, for historical reasons, the UK has, up to this time, 
a very special position in the Commonwealth. Its Queen is the head of 
the Commonwealth. Economically and politically it is the most powerful 
member—the only one with permanent membership of the Security 
Council. And all other Commonwealth members were at one time 
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governed by the UK many of us have yet to celebrate a decade of indepen- 
dent existence. 


We are all equal members, all bound to consider the interests of 
others when making our own decisions; but we have reason to expect 
that the most powerful among us, whose actions are most likely to affect 
other members, will not make the least effort to harmonise her interests 
with those of her Commonwealth partners. It is inthis context that 
the British proposal to sell arms to South Africa has to be considered. 


The South African government is a minority government elected by, 
and supported by, that group ofits citizens who are defined, by South 
Africa, as white. The other four-fifths of its citizens are excluded from 
political and economic power. They suffer daily degradation, humiliation 
and discrimination in every sphere of life. They suffer these things not 
because of what they have done, or even what they believe, but simply 
for what they are. They suffer fcr being . Africans, Indians, or Coloureds, 
as defined by South Africa. 


There is nothing accidental about the sufferings and the degrada- 
tion ofthe non-white peoples of South Africa. They suffer because the 
South African government, and the white people who elected that 
government, are committed to racialism. White supremacy is to them a 
doctrine of faith—an ideology. 


The mass removal of non-white peoples from one part of the 
country to another; job reservation, which excludes non-whites from any 
skilled or semi-skilled jobs; “influx control’, which breaks up families of 
non-whites; the Group Areas Act; the pass system; the allocation to the 
70% of the population who are Africans of 13.7% of the land (with no 
land at all allocated to the two million Coloureds or the 600,000 Indians); 
all os things add up to a tyranny unequalled elsewhere in the 
world. 


And it is a tyranny based entirely on race, which is maintained by 
deliberate racial legislation combined with ruthless administration, and 
enforced by a secret service and police force of a viciousness which has 
not been equalled since the days of Nazi Germany. All this means that 
the South African regime is at war with the majority of its own people— 
with something like 83% of them. And this 83% have no choice in the 
matter at all. 


They cannot join the ruling group even if they are themselves 
racialists; they arefor ever Africans, Coloureds or Indians, and therefore, 
according to the South African regime, they are for ever inferior and 
subject to the decisions of their white masters. It is for this reason that 
the nations of Africa, in particular, are committed to absolute hostility 
to the South African regime, 


Even though we are living in free states ourselves, we cannot 
acquiesce in a system which denies our humanity, because it denies the 
humanity of our brothers on grounds of characteristics which we share. 
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We are determined that Prime Minister Vorster and his supporters 
should be put in the dock of world opinion, and that they shall be 
condemned. l 


We make no apology for the fact that we want to see the present 
regime of South Africa overthrown. We want to see South Africa 
governed on the principles of humanity, with the equality of every citizen 
recognised regardless of his race or colour. In other words, we want to 
see the apartheid policy of South Africa replaced by a system which accepts 
the principle of human equality and which is working for the implementa- 
tion of that principle. If anyone fails to understand the depths of 
Africa’s feelings on this matter, then they do not understand apartheid, or.” 
they do not understand the reaction of people who have suffered from 
racial discrimination. 


It is, in fact, impossible for Africa to understand how anyone who 
really opposes racialism can fail to share Africa’s hostility to the South 
African regime, even if they are not prepared to do anything against that 
regime. For, in reality South Africa is only a peculiarly African problem 
in the sense that it exists in the continent of Africa. It is true that the 
majority of the victims of apartheid are Africans; but there are also 
600,000 South Africans of Indian descent, a few hundred South Africans 
of Chinese: descent, and approximately two million people of mixed 
African, Indian and European descent. 


And, on the other side, those imposing apartheid are Europeans who 
claim that their actions are in defence of a “European Christian Civilisa- 
tion” and the whiteness they share with the white people of Europe and 
Africa. Thus, all members of the Commonwealth could be expected to 
feel equally concerned about the evils of South African apartheid, because 
at humanity of all Commonwealth citizens is being questioned by this 
policy. l 


But it is not really enough to say that. For different members of the 
Commonwealth have different strengths, both in relation to each other and 
in relation to South Africa, African Commonwealth members—even taken 
together—are very weak compared with South African economic and 
military strength, and therefore compared with her international influence. 


Similarly, the economic, military and political strength of the 
African Commonwealth countries is miniscule in comparison with that 
of the old and white members of the Commonwealth, each of which is 
separately on a par with, or stronger than, South Africa. If, therefore, the 
problem of racial tyranny and the propagation of racialism by South Africa 
is of concern to us all, then it is not unreasonable to expect more action 
from the white Commonwealth members in helping to defeat this evil, than 
the non-white members are capable of mounting. 


Britain, in particular, would seem to have a special responsibility in 
this matter. For, although it would be absurd to blame the present-day 
British leaders for the actions of British governments at the beginning of 
the 20th century, it would be equally absurd for us not to recognise the 
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lessons and the implications of the history of those years. In the first 
decade of this century, following wars between Britain and the Boers of 
South Africa, British governments put all their energies into establishing 
good relations between the Boers on the one hand, and Britain together 
with South Africans of British descent on the other. 


In their exclusive concentration on that aspect of the problem, the 
interests of the African peoples were left to the protection of entrenched 
constitutional clauses, and the anticipated influence of the more “liberal” 
Cape Province. The result we all know; itis this result we are dealing 
with now. This is not the fault of anyone at our conference—it is doubtful 
whether any of us were even born at that time! But it does mean that we 
all, and Britain especially, have a responsibility to see that similar mistakes 
are not made again. 


This has been the background, and the lesson, which has caused 
Africa’s continued pleading with Britain not to acquiesce in independence 
for Rhodesia except on the basis of majority rule. It is a further reason 
why one would expect Britain to avoid any action which has developed ` 
out of that error. In fact, one would expect Britain to be helping to end 
the harm which was, perhaps inadvertently, done then—not because of any 
personal guilt about that past (which would be stupid) but simply in the 
spirit of putting right things which had gone badly wrong. 


We in Tanzania do, of course, understand that Britain and some 
other members of the Commonwealth may not have the same order of 
foreign policy priorities as we do. Every government thinks first of the 
security of its own citizens and its own homeland. But we do expect that 
they will have South Africa’s racialism on their list of priorities even if it is 
not atthe top. For Tanzania, however, which borders a white-dominated 
state, opposition to racialism is, and must be, the very top priority of our 
foreign policy—and South Africa is the leading racialist state. 


Therefore, both because Commonwealth membership implies an 
endeavour to respect other members’ interests, and because we believe that 
all Commonwealth nations are involved in this problem, we do feel that 
we have a right to ask that other Commonwealth countries should at least 
not make the African people’s position relative to the South African regime 
worse than it already is. 


Only if their own very existence is under immediate and obvious 
threat would it be possible for us to understand how another member 
could think that an action which strengthens South Africa is compatible 
with their continued Commonwealth membership. This attitude applies, 
of course, to arms supplies. For, the selling of arms is something which 
a country does only when it wants to support and strengthen the regime 
or the group to whom the sale is made. Whatever restrictions or limits 
are placed on that sale, the sale of any arms is a declaration of support 
—an implied alliance of a kind. 


You’ can trade with people you dislike; you can have diplomatic 
relations with governments you disapprove of; you can sit in conference 
with those nations whose policies you abhor. But you do not sell arms 
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without saying, in effect: “In the light of the receiving country’s known 
policies, friends, and enemies, we anticipate that, in the last resort, we 
will be on their side in the case of any conflict. We shall want them to 
defeat their enemies”. 


The British government has said that it is considering the sale of 
arms because it needs the Simonstown Base for the defence of the Cape 
sea route. It says, further, that South Africa has the same interest in 
the Cape sea route and that, if Britain does not agree to sell arms, the 
South Africans may renounce the agreement under which Britain can use 
the Simonstown Base. 


Britain’s need for Simonstown is a matter which only Britain can 
determine, because only Britain knows her own defence secrets. The fact 
that it is reported that no British ships are stationed in Simonstown now, 
and that her contribution to the defence of the Cape route at present 
consists of three naval.officers and five ratings, is perhaps irrelevant to the 
fact that, under the agreement, the Simonstown Base would be available 
to Britain in times of war. 


It does, however, suggest to the uninitiated that Britain’s need at 
this time is not extreme. It is also difficult for the non-military mind to 
imagine that, if Britain was involved in a war with the Soviet Union, 
South Africa would side with the Soviet Union, or even fail to give 
Britain and her allies any facilities needed to fight the Soviet Union 
- effectively. There are, however, other aspects to the Simonstown Agree- 
ment. First, they were negotiated in 1955—that is, before any African 
Commonwealth country was an independent state. Among the African 
members of the Commonwealth, Ghana obtained independence in 1957, 
Nigeria in 1960, Tanzania in 1961 and the others still later. 


In 1955, none of these developments was expected to happen so 
quickly. The Simonstown Agreement therefore refers to British and 
South African cooperation in the defence of Africa; it was also thought 
to have some relationship to Britain’s Far Eastern colonies. But Britain 
is no longer responsible for the defence of Africa. And South Africa is 
the enemy of the rest of Africa, and of humanity in general. 


Even leaving aside these considerations, the fact is that, under the 
agreement, Britain’s obligation to supply, and South Africa’s obligation 
to purchase from Britain, certain naval equipment, expired in 1963. 
From 1964 up to 1970, South Africa has acquiesced in the continuation 
of the Simonstown Agreement despite the fact that Britain joined in the 
arms embargo called for by the UN in 1963. The British government 
has further argued that the supply of arms to South Africa now would not 
mark a major change in policy, but is merely a logical extension of 
practices about which African states have made no previous complaint. 


It is said that, although Britain undertook, in 1964, to ban the sale 
of arms to South Africa, she has in fact continued to sell spare-parts, and 
has had military manoeuvres with South Africa, in accordance with the 
Simonstown Agreement, throughout the period since 1955. Itis said 
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that if Africa did not, and does not, object to this, it is illogical to object 
to the sale of more naval weapons, and weapons intended by Britain to 
be used in defence of the sea routes. 


The truth is, of course, that Africa has not liked these practices and 
does not like them now. But we are very well aware of.the problems of 
inheritance. African states themselves inherited many agreements which 
they have since regretted but not felt able to renounce. Indeed many 
African governments have themselves entered into agreements which 
change of circumstances, or greater knowledge, has caused them to regret. 
It would therefore be unrealistic for us to complain, in 1970 or 1971, 
about Britain fulfilling the minimum of engagements with South Africa 
which she undertook in 1955. 


What we do expect, however, is that a government inheriting obliga- 
tions which are contrary to its interests in changed circumstances, will do 
the minimum it is obliged to do, and will endeavour always to lift these 
obligations frem its back. And circumstances have changed. Africa is a 
different place now from what it was in 1955. South Africa has left the 
Commonwealth, and 12 free African states have joined it. During the 
same period the South African government has intensified its attacks on 
the interests of the majority of its citizens, and has improved its i 
for effective oppression of its non-white citizens. 


There is also the developing situation as regards Namibia (South- 
West Africa). In 1966 the UN General Assembly Resolution ended South 
Africa’s right to administer that country, and established instead an 
11-nation council which has the task of transferring the administration to 
an independent Namibian government. Until now no concrete action has 
been taken to implement that resolution, but this is not to say that it 
never will be taken. The resolution certainly creates a different situation 
in this UN Trusteeship Territory from that which existed in 1955. 


Further, in July last year the Security Council (with Britain abstain- 
ing) passed a resolution calling again upon all members to desist from the 
sale of arms or spare-parts to South Africa. Canada has, since this 
resolution, stopped the supply of spare-parts, having previously stopped 
the sale of new arms, 


On top of all this is the Rhodesian situation. Rhodesia is in 
rebellion against Britain; its administration is being carried on by an 
illegal regime. Britain has asked for, and received, UN support for 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia. But the Rhodesian regime has been 
able to withstand the effect of those sanctions, and maintain its rebellion, 
because of the support which it receives from its two white-dominated 
neighbours—Fortugal and South Africa. 


Further, the South African government has its armed forces operat- 
ingin Rhodesia, despite both formal and public protests by the British 
government. Is it not ironic that, after this deliberate South African 
action against Britain and British interests, the British government should 
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now be considering selling arms to South Africa? One would have expect- 
ed that the new Rhodesia situation by itself would have been sufficient 
for the British government to view South Africa with the kind of suspi- 
cion which is incompatible with any thing except the most formal of 
diplomatic relations. 


In other words, the point about this current British proposal is that 
Britain is proposing to make a new commitment in new circumstances. 
It is ignoring all the changes which have taken place since 1955. It is 
ignoring the fact that its supply commitments of 1955 have been fulfilled; 
it is even ignoring the fact that, against its declared wishes, South African 
armed forces are now operating in a British colony. 


Thus, Britain is saying that it still supports South Africa despite 
everything which happened in South Africa and in Rhodesia since 1955. 
It is supporting it despite the failure of South Africa to make any 
response whatsoever to any of the representations which have been made 
by the British government in opposition to apartheid and inhumanity, and 
it is still supporting it despite the fact that a large number of its Common- 
wealth partners have, as their first priority in international affairs, a 
commitment to the opposition against South Africa’s racial doctrine. 


The British government has argued that, because it is only proposing 
to sell naval weapons, and weapons designed to be used in relation to 
naval warfare, the interests of the Africans and of Africa will not be 
_ affected by this sale. There are three points to be made in this connection. 


I. It is impossible to ensure that any particular weapon will not be 
used for a purpose different from that for which it was designed. Even 
submarines can be used to control the movement of freedom fighters 
along a coast, or land spies or saboteurs in the territory occupied by 
those you are fighting against. It is absolutely impossible for Britain to 
ensure that any weapons she supplies will not be used in ‘South Africa’s 
struggle against the freedom fighters, who are now operating in Rhodesia, 
Mozambique, Angola and Namibia, and who will one day operate in 
South Africa itself. 


2. Ships can be used to intercept other ships. South African naval 
vessels could easily be used ‘to intercept shipping destined for East African 
ports on the plea that these ships were, or may be, carrying supplies for 
the freedom fighters of Southern Africa. If this happens it is still possible 
to say that Britain's arms supply is irrelevant to the conflict between 
Africa and the South African regime? 


3. South Africa is the most heavily armed nation on the African 
continent. As we have seen, it could obtain arms from other countries. 
It is anxious to obtain British arms ‘because it wants to commit Britain 
publicly to its support. It is for this same reason that African Common- 
wealth members are so concerned that Britain should not supply arms to 
South Africa. 


Even though we have so far failed to prevent South Africa getting 
supplies from other countries, like France, we do not expect that a 
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country officially committed to non-racialism, as Britain is both by its 
membership of the Commonwealth and by the declarations of successive 
prime ministers, will give this kind of moral support to racialism 
incarnate. Britain has, however, explained that she is considering this 
proposal because she is worried about her defence interests in the Indian 
Ocean. She has pointed to the existence of increasing numbers of Soviet 
naval ships, and clearly feels worried by the effect of this Soviet presence. 
The worry has been expressed in both military and political terms; that 
is to say, it has been suggested that the Soviet Union may interfere with 
British shipping and, alternatively, that the presence of Soviet ships in the 
Indian Ocean will incline those nations which border the Indian Ocean to 
be more receptive to political pressure from the Soviet Union just because 
of the presence of these ships. 


The first question which African states are forced to ask is how 
worried is Britain by this threat? Is it worried enough to make any 
defence efforts of its own? Or just worried enough to disregard the 
interests of her African Commonwealth partners? The second—and 
more important—question is what alternatives has Britain considered as a 
way of dealing with this anticipated threat ? Has she considered alter- 
native dispositions of her own naval forces? Has she discussed this 
problem with her allies outside the context of South African sales? Has 
she asked the Commonwealth to discuss the problem which she sees, 
a any, other way than in the context of the sale of arms to South 

rica ? 


Tanzania, for example, is a non-aligned state. But we recognise 
that Britain and many other Commonwealth partners are imembers of 
different alliances. We accept as a fact that many of our Commonwealth 
partners feel threatened by the Soviet Union, or even by China. Our 
failure to share these feelings in relation to ourselves does not mean that 
we are incapable of understanding them or the policies which other 
Commonwealth members have adopted. All that we are asking is that, in 
planning to counter moves by nations they fear, Commonwealth members 
should avoid strengthening a nation which is hostile to free Africa. For 
we in Tanzania are the enemies of the present regime in South Africa ; 
and we fear South Africa because of our opposition to the regime in 
power there. 


The threat we feel cannot be removed by assurances to us, whether 
given directly by South Africa, or by Britain about arms she is supplying 
to South Africa. For the basic quarrel which South Africa is involved 
in is a quarrel with her own people and with humanity; free African states 
are involved because of the Africanness we share with South African 
citizens. A non-aggression pact between South Africa and a free African 
state is therefore nonsense, or it is a betrayal. We independent states 
could be sure that South Africa would not attack us without a non- 
aggression pact. 


All that we have to do is acquiesce in her racialism and in the sub- 
ordinate position that government has allocated to black and brown 
people. For us to sign a non-aggression pact would, in fact, be tant- 
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amount to doing just these things. Britain’s reason for considering a 
proposal which would strengthen South Africa is said to be because of 
her desire to prevent the Soviet Union from extending its influence in the 
Indian Ocean area. But two African states border the Indian Ocean, 
and four border the Eastern Atlantic—another part cf the Cape route, 
Some at least of these determine their foreign policy more by their 
opposition to South Africa than by any other single factor; to all, this 
is a very important element. 


If, then, those whom we have regarded as friends move from a posi- 
tion of comparative neutrality on this issue to a positive act in support of 
South Africa, we shall be forced to look again at all our international 
relations. For comparison on the South African issue we cannot do. 
Nor can we do nothing in response to actions which further strengthen 
South Africa in its opposition to us. 


Surely the British government would be best serving its own interests 
if it tries to combine British interests with those of free Africa, and of 
those members of the Commonwealth who share our bitter hostility to 
racialism and colonialism. Wedo not believe it would be so difficult as 
all that. Commonwealth members normally start from a position of 
basic sympathy with each other and a desire to understand each other’s 
problems, even if we cannot come to the same conclusion about the 
action which is necessary. 


Because of our past history, and because of our present 
circumstances, the African states want a secure and confident Britain, 
and a Britain which realises, as we do, the role which she can play in 
the modern world. All that we ask is that she should not pursue her 
legitimate interests at the expense of ours. In brief, the problem amounts 
to this. Britain believes that she has defence prcblems in the Indian 
Ocean. Africa lives in bitter opposition and hostility to South Africa. 
Britain and Africa are both members of the Commonwealth of nations, 
which is based, as Mr. Heath said, on the principles of respect for each 
other’s interests. 


+ 


The problem before us, therefore, is that of reconciling two interests 
which overlap. We in Africa believe that they can be reconciled, that 
Africa can accept Britain’s defence needs if Britain accepts Africa’s 
unalterable bostility to South Africa. But if Britain is not willing to 
reconcile these two interests, and if supplying arms to South Africa 
means more to her than the interests of her Commonwealth partners, 
then responsibility for damage to the Commonwealth and for African 
hostility towards Britain will be clear. It will belong tọ the British 
government. We all of us live in the world. We react to the actions 
of others as they react to ours. As Mr. Heath said in a different 
context, one action by one country can “easily trigger off a chain 
reaction”. 


And in this case there can be no question of acting in ignorance of 
the importance with which other members of the Commonwealth regard 
this proposal. But I do not believe that there has to be any allocation 
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of responsibility for a chain of events which would damage many, if not 
all, of us. We can reconcile our interests if both sides wish to do so. 
And we in Tanzania do wish to do so. Iam pleading for friendship with 
Britain because we in Tanzania value it. I am pleading for the Common- 
wealth because we believe in it and we need it. But we cannot, and we 
will not, abate our opposition to racialism for any purpose in the world. 


We have learned this from Britain too—that, even if you are alone, 
you do not give up your opposition to tyranny or your fight against it. 
AndIdo not want to believe that Britain is saying that tvranny is not 
tyranny when the victims are black or brown. Africa and other active 
non-racialists have achieved some success in getting the world to under- 
stand the evil of apartheid and the need for international pressure against 
the South African regime. i 


The UN support for an arms embargo is part of that success; and 
the incompleteness of that embargo in practice is a measure of the work 
which still has to be done. 


A reversal of British policy on the arms embargo would, however, 
mean more than a setback, for Britain is a major power whose actions 
have international repercussions. Other developed nations would 
undoubtedly find that they, too, had = national interest in breaking the 
embargo. Then, instead of Africa and non-racialists elsewhere just 
having France to deal with, we should find thatthe arms embargo is 
completely non-existent. We should have to start all over again. 


But the time scale will not allow that; the cold war divisions of the 
world would get an irreversible hold on the African continent long before 
such an international agreement could be obtained for the second time. 
The British government may not Intend that what it calls its “limited 
arms supply” should have the effect of smashing the embargo, and of 
introducing a new front to the cold war she is engaged in, but that will 
be the inevitable result of their action. But let me repeat something 
which has been said many times. There is no question about Britain’s 
right to decide to sell arms to South Africa. No one questions her right. 
The decision is hers. No one does, or ever has, doubted that. 


The purpose of this paper, and of all Tanzania’s previous com- 
munications on this subject, is to ask her to look for other means of 
solving the problem she feels faced with. We are not asking that she 
should try to solve her problems in the context of her opposition to 
racialism. And we are saying that we believe this can be done; that we 
are anxious to do what we can to help within the context of our own 
basic principles. 


Let the Commonwealth members sit together and work out our 
different problems without considering the needs or desires of this non- 
member—South Africa—whose basic doctrine of faith, and every action, 
is a denial of everything the Commonwealth stands for. We can doit if ` 
we want, 
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I: Text of Premier K. A. Busia’s speech 


E now discuss an item which embraces an element rightly claimed to 
be crucial; crucial because the outcome of the discussions will have 
far-reaching consequences on the future of the Commonwealth of 
nations. The general African position on this crucial issue, which my 
Government and people accept, has been presented so ably and succinctly 
by my colleague, President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, in the document 
he circulated to all of us a few days ago on “South Africa and the 
Commonwealth”, that one could very well avoid speaking on this 
subject. But, Mr. Chairman, the problems of Southern Africa have not 
only exercised the minds of my Government; they have, in recent months, 
agitated the peace of my countrymen. My remarks and observations 
therefore reflect the feeling of the entire population of Ghana. In stating 
my country’s position, I cannot be ambiguous. 


The philosophical basis of our attitude to the problems of Southern 
Africa is well known. We have never believed and we do not now 
believe in violence for its own sake. We believe that there is no problem, 
however difficult, that cannot be solved by peaceful means; we believe 
that it is in the interest of humanity to do so. But Mr. Chairman, we 
recognise also that where men are deprived of all avenues to a peaceful 
solution of grave injustices afflicting them, recourse to arms may be the 
only means left to them to vindicate their dignity and self-respect. Coming 
from Ghana, we can believe no less. This is why we accept without 
reservation as a basis of our policy on Southern Africa the philosophy 
behind, and the principles outlined in, the Lusaka Manifesto. If the 
African preoccupation with the problems of Southern Africa appears to 
amount to an obsession it is not because we do not share with others the 
view that there are other major problems. 


We do recognize the enormity of economic problems facing all 
developing countries; problems, the solution of which depends on the 
assertion of our true independence and our ability to play our role 
effectively as sovereign members of the international community. We 
however believe in the adage that man does not live by bread alone. 
In this belief we are painfully aware that material prosperity cannot take 
the place of human dignity. 


Mr. Chairman, in your very eloquent round-up of the debate on 
the world political situation and trends the other day, you said that in the 
final analysis the fight for rights and human dignity in Southern Africa 
must be waged by the Southern Africans themselves. This is a truth no 
one can deny. It is however equally true that in the very interdependent 
world in which we now live, our words and our deeds have effects for 
good or bad beyond our territorial confines. The revolutionary struggle 
led by the peoples of the Indian sub-continent, and also by Burma, for 
national independence from the British had, I believe, its influence on the 
less violent struggle for self-determination by the people of Ceylon. 


Ghana’s campaign for independence, I should like to think, accelera- 
ted the pace for the emergence of African nation-states. Mr. Chairman, 
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while recognising the central role of the people of Southern Africa in the 
struggle for justice, dignity and freedom, I consider it a moral duty we 
cannot shirk,.to do all we can by precept, example and action to assist 
the worthy cause in which they are engaged. Mr. Chairman, I see the 
problem of Southern Africa about which we are speaking in a three-fold 
context. It springs from the obstinacy of Portuguese colonialism, the 
denial of elementary citizenship rights to the majority of the population 
who are blacks, by an illegal regime of the white minority and, thirdly, 
the inhuman policy of apartheid and its related issues. The three ele- 
ments share common characteristics and consequences. 


The danger and insecurity which the continued presence of colonial 
powers in Africa poses to independent African countries manifested 
itself recently with what the UN mission.established to have been the 
invasion of the Republic of Guinea by Portugal’s-armed forces. My 
Government deplores the action and unreservedly condemns it. Whatever 
the differences between a people or a group of people and their Govern- 
ment in an African state, intervention by a foreign state cannot be justi- 
fied and cannot therefore be condoned or tolerated. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to make it clear that Ghana does not, 
and cannot subscribe to the thesis that any territory in Africa is part of 
a metropolitan European country. Such athesis is dangerous for the 
potential threat it poses not only to peace in the African continent but 
also to world peace in general. African peoples, like any other, must have 
the right to self-determination. 


In Angola, Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique, men who desire the 
freedom that we all now have are up in arms fighting a guerrilla war and 
dying because they see no other path open to them in their search for 
freedom and human dignity. For how long should this situation be allowed 
to continue? If we believe that violence should not be the road to 
independence then we in this Commonwealth who are dedicated to 
freedom and human dignity owe it asa duty to humanity to persuade 
Portugal to mend its ways and enter into meaningful negotiations for 
self-determination for the peoples they still keep under oppression. Is 
it too much to ask those of our members who are allies of Portugal in 
the NATO or her economic partners in the EFTA to undertake this task 
in the interests of justice, freedom, and world peace ? 


Mr. Chairman, five years after its illegal seizure of power, the 
regime of Rhodesia appears in no way to be collapsing. Sanctions have 
certainly taken their toll, but they have not led to the change of heart we 
all expected to see. It would be fruitless now to talk about what could 
have been done at the onset of the illegal seizure of power by Ian Smith. 
What is imporiant is to ensure that our resolve to see Rhodesia return to 
legality is not weakened by the material gain any of us may expect to 
get by trade or association with that regime. In this regard, it is relevant 
to recall that it was widely, and it would seem to me also wildly, reported 
that the British Government was arranging to reach an agreement with the 
illegal regime of Rhodesia which would involve abandoning the sanctions 
imposed on that regime by the UN. This, according to the reports, 
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was to be followed by a de facto recognition and then a de jure recognition 
of that regime. 
Mr. Chairman, we do not believe this speculation, we still believe 
that the ideals which we share in common with the British people will 
prevent the contemplation of any such step. Mr. Smith had said that 
he would be willing to make some amendments to the so-called Rhodesian 
constitution if that would help facilitate a resolution of the Rhodesian 
problem. In the same breath, however, Mr. Smith was also reported 
to have expressed the: hope that Rhodesia never “degenerates” into a 
system of ‘fone man, one vote”, an imperative, if there ever is to be 
majority rule in Rhodesia. If the report is correct it is hard to believe 
that Ian Smith has changed his basic attitude; thus, while we take note of 
the exploratory talks now going on between representatives of Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Smith regime, we must ask the British 
Government to inform her Commonwealth partners, if not the UN, of 
the grounds for any future decision to re-open formal negotiations with 
the Smith regime. 


Mr. Chairman, I turn now to what appears to be the most intract- 
able, the most dangerous and the most crucial of all the problems 
afflicting Southern Africa. In a recent speech to the Africa Bureau in 
London, the former British Minister of State and Permanent Representa- 
tive to the UN, had this to say, and I quote: “The conception of a free 
Commonwealth was to us that the essence, the justification of the new 
Commonwealth must be the acceptance of one basic, indispensable, 
overriding principle, the principle of racial equality. It followed that 
those who practised racial discrimination and racial domination and racial 
oppression were the enemies of all we had worked for, all we had hoped 
for, all we believed in. That is why we regard the regime in South Africa 
as a unique evil. ‘Yes’, say the apologists for apartheid, ‘but there 
are tyrannies elsewhere’. Indeed there are. No one should defend 
them. But the South African tyranny is in a class by itself. It is well to 
remind ourselves that no other tyranny in the world elevates discrimina- 
tion and racial repression to the level of national policy. No other 
tyranny raises racial injustice to the level of a religious obsession. This 
is a peculiar evil, as I say, a unique evil. Itis a poison which threatens 


to pollute the whole world. This is an evil with which there can be no 
compromise.” 


I believe from all I have heard and read that this reflects the views 
of the British Government. It may be useful to refresh our memories a 
bit, though the facts are well-known, regarding the degradation and 
extent of suffering of the black and coloured men in the Union of South 
Africa. In a recent publication of the International Defence Aid Fund, 
the maintenance of apartheid was said to have involved : 


The removal of more than one million Africans, 35,000 colo- 
ureds, 22,000 Indians and 65 Chinese from the “white” areas; 


The prosecution of an average of more than 3,000 Africans 
every day for statutory offences under the pass laws influx control, - 
and related Jaws; 
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The subjection of nearly 1,000 people to some form of 
punishment without trial in terms of security legislation; banning 
them from meetings, gatherings and other activities; or banishing 
them to distant places; or restricting them to particular areas; or 
placing them under house arrest; 


_ _ The secret detention of an undisclosed number of persons for 
indefinite periods in jails and police cells. 


Mr. Chairman, this catalogue is but a small part of the evils that 
the apartheid system represents and, in Lord Caradon’s words, the 
conception of the Commonwealth is in its very basic essence incompatible 
with a system based on racial inequality. A duty therefore devolves on 
us, Commonwealth states especially, to do nothing which directly or 
indirectly would support a system so inherently inhuman. I believe that 
among the Commonwealth countries, the UK has a duty in this respect 
more onerous than the rest of the partners; for, the influence which the 
UK could have over South Africa is not inconsiderable, when one 
considers that two-thirds of all foreign investment in South Africa is 
British. This is one reason why we Commonwealth African states feel 
so strongly about the British Government’s intention to resume arms 
sales to South Africa. 


Mr. Chairman, in announcing its intention to resume the sale of 
arms to South Africa, the Government of the UK gave us, as its reason, 
a sensitive threat to a vital national interest, namely the security of the 
Indian Ocean trade route. We recognise that the economic survival of 
every major trading nation like Britain depends to a large extent on free 
access to the ocean lanes. We appreciate also the fact that it is a national 
self-interest of every major trading nation to ensure that no hostile forces 
interfere with her shipping. Having said this, how do we in Ghana then 
assess the present situation in the Indian Ocean? 


One of the outcomes of World War JI was the emergence of the 
Soviet Union as a major world power-—-today a super power. Itisa 
super power not only with political hegemony over a large part of Eastern 
and Central Europe, but with economic, political, military and diplomatic 
interests stretching across the entire globe. An identifiable attribute of 
such power in modern times, as Britain was during the 150 years it 
imposed Pax Britannica, and as America has become since World War II 
when it began ‘policing’ the high seas and turning some of the seas into 
her own lakes, is the need of maritime power as a complement of military 
power. 


It is natural then that the Soviet Union should change its traditional 
policy as it becomes a super power and build a massive naval fleet to 
show the flag around the world. This isthe reality. It cannot be changed 
except through a conflagration of worldwide proportions. But need this 
come about ? While the allies of the Soviet Union have no significant 
naval strength, the collective strength of the fleets of the UK and her allies 
far outmatches and outclasses anything possessed by the Soviet Union at 
present. What the Soviet Union has done has broken the naval monopoly 
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of the Western Powers in the world’s oceans. She has not yet surpassed 
their strength. 


In the Indian Ocean, Soviet naval presence is now evident for the 
first time. This is a change in the status quo which merits the attention 
of all with interests in the area, as every change in a traditional situa- 
tion demands. But does it amount to a threat so serious as to re- 
commend a naval armaments race in this area? In recent months, we 
have all looked with hope to the various moves being made in Europe 
to lessen tensions, to seek a rapprochement, and to search for a final 
solution to the Cold War. It would be tragic indeed if 25 years after the 
end of World War II the same fears that unleashed a Cold War in Europe 
and affected relations throughout the whole world could again be used to 
create tensions, rivarly and fear in the Indian Ocean and South Africa. 
There are other alternatives as the Government of Ceylon has rightly 
pointed out in their memorandum on Indian Ocean Security. It would 
be worth our while to consider together these alternatives. Has the 
Soviet Union not as much right as any other power ta have the freedom 


of the high seas? Asa principle, I believe this will find support among 
all of us. 


The freedom of the high seas is, of course, not the same as the 
security of the oceans. It the UK Government thus has real fears as to 
the security of the Indian Ocean trade route, and if it considers the 
Soviet Union as a potential threat, then would it not be in Britain’s 
national interest to consider together with her Commonwealth partners, 
many of whom are littoral states of the Indian Ocean, with concern 
for the security and freedom of this ocean, many of whom have varying 
degrees of relationship with the Soviet Union, as to how best this potential 
threat could be removed? Ceylon’s proposals are pertinent in this 
respect. There need be neither a conflagration nor spiralling naval arma- 
ments race. 


Mr. Chairman, from information at our disposal, we cannot honestly 
share Britain’s view of the threat to her security, but she may well have 
information not available to us for assessment. Could we be told more 
about this? Through the accident of history, Ghana’s ties with overseas 
countries have been and continue to be much closer to the countries 
of the West than to those of the East. This was true even in the 
very recent past when the country was forging new relationships 
with the countries of the East. All our relationships, economic, political, 
diplomatic, cultural and military, with the outside world have largely 
been with the Western world. In the West itself, our intercourse with 
Britain has remained the closest. 


This close intercourse with Britain is. predicated on certain factors 
very vital to our own national interest. Britain is Ghana’s major trading 
partner,, taking in the bulk of our produce; and we import the largest 
amount of all our needs, foodstuffs, industrial goods, etc., from the UK. 
Our infant and developing industries rely largely on the UK for machinery, 
spare-parts, and other requirements for their sustenance. Virtually all 
our military hardware is bought from the UK and our Armed Forces 
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have a degree of special relationship with those of the UK. As a member 
of the sterling bloc also, there is an interwining of financial and economic 
interests between Ghana and the UK. Thus, it should not be difficult 
to conclude that until our various relations with the West and with 
Britain in particular are subjected to a drastic and radical change, it is in 
Ghana’s national interest if a healthy and strong Britain continues to 
exist and, by the same token, if a complete reversal of the balance of 
naval power on the oceans around the African littoral states does not take 
place. But asI stated earlier, we do not think this has come, or is likely 
in the foreseeable future, to come to pass. Why then the supply of arms 
to South Africa ? 


There appears to be uncertainty and confusion about the obligations 
imposed on Britain by the Simonstown Agreement. This is indicated by 
the fact that the former British Labour Government did not comply with 
the supply of arms under these agreements, and the South African 
Government does not appear to have insisted on it as a legal obligation 
which was in breach. South Africa already possesses a formidable mili- 
tary establishment which dwarfs the combined strength of all the Armed 
Forces of the African states, excluding those of the Arab North. Even if 
there are no peculiar circumstances surrounding this massive South African 
military build-up, the imbalance of power in relation to the other states 
in the African region must cause alarm, for the Union of South Africa 
has set its face against all reason and is bent on perpetuating a system of 
political, economic and social order which is inherently provocative of 
eventual violent reaction. 


In the Lusaka Manifesto, the African states gave expression to their 
unanimous feeling and hope that the great problems of equality and 
decolonisation in Southern Africa should be resolved without recourse to 
violence. At the same time, they were conscious that if a peaceful solution 
could not be found, then, in spite of their deep attachment to non-violent 
action, they might very well be engulfed in a bitter, violent and disastrous 
racial conflict in Southern Africa. The Union of South Africa has no 
known extra-continental powers as its enemies. Her policy of apartheid 
is indeed condemned by most civilised nations, but this does not itself 
amount to their preparing for war against her. On the other hand, as 
long as South Africa refuses to change its policy towards the black 
majority in the country, her arms build-up is, with good reason, considered 
as a threat to most independent African states. Thus in spite of the 
protestations of the South African Government, the great military estab- 
lishment that it is constructing is an ominous sign of a future armed conflict 
against African states. Seen in this context, the supply of any kind of 
weapons to South Africais a very serious thing. It should be seen not 
only in possible wars in Africa, but also in the wider context of a world 
war involving East and West, and black and white. It is for these reasons, 
Mr. Chairman, that our opposition to the resumption of arms sales to 
South Africa is uncompromising. _ i 


Mr. Chairman, in connection with the problems of arms sales, much 
_ has been heard of the right of Britain to take her own decisions based 
on British interests. We concede this; but in the consultations which the 
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British Government has so commendably held with member states of the 
Commonwealth, it has recognized another principle—that of an obligation 
to the wider association of the Commonwealth. We hope the British 
Government will allow what the members of the Commonwealth have 
said, and the grave and wider dangers to which they have pointed, to 
modify its views. We are suggesting that alternative ways could and 
should be found to protect British interests, as well as the wider interests 
of the Commonwealth and, indeed, of all nations; for, what appeared a 
matter for Britain only has been clearly shown to involve the future of the 
Commonwealth and of the whole world. Will Britain choose a course 
which places so much and so many in Jeopardy? 


Mr. Chairman, I like to remain an optimist and hope that British 
statesmanship will be equal to this challenge, to show responsibility for 
the wider community of the Commonwealth, and for world peace. The 
Commonwealth was founded on a great vision for world peace and 
brotherhood; let us not be guilty of its destruction. 


Ili: Text of President Kaunda’s address on January 15 


DURING the last few days of our deliberations we have placed 

emphasis on the sovereignty of each nation in the Commonwealth; 
on the right ofeach independent nation to make whatever decisions are 
considered in the interests of its people. This is in accordance with the 
cardinal principle which we in Zambia have acknowledged and observed 
since independence—that is, the responsibility for making decisions for 
protecting and furthering the interests of peoples is a matter for individual 
governments. We therefore respect the decisions and interests of other 
member states of the Commonwealth. 


However, the problem of Southern Africa and the developing crisis 
there are the concern of all members of the international community. But 
because the history of Southern Africa is bound up with the Commonwealth, 
the mounting tension in this area must be of particular concern to each 
and every member of this Organisation. In the circumstances we strongly 
object to the announced intention of the British Government to resume 
arms sales to South Africa despite the United Nations embargo. In 
doing so we do not question the right of Britain as a sovereign nation 
to make decisions which are in the interests of its people; but we question 
the wisdom of selling arms to a regime which is not only tyrannical but 
which also pursues nakedly policies of oppression and exploitation, and 
which is engaged in widening the area of racial conflict in Southern 
Africa. We question the morality of any Government which whlist 
advocating adherence to the principles of the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth at the same time pursues policies which directly contribute 
to the creation of conditions which make racial conflict inevitable. 


We do not question the social systems of other countries; we 
- recognise the right of each independent ‘nation to build a social system 
compatible with the interests of its people. But we maintain that the 
social system in South Africa upon which the economic and political 
power is based cannot be regarded as just another system. It is evil. 
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It it is inhuman. It is being imposed on the people by force of arms. 
That is why for many years the question of Southern Africa has continued 
to stir the conscience of men and women all over the world who genuinely 
believe in the equality of all human beings. 


Given this background the decision announced by the British 
Government about their intention to resume the sale of arms to South 
Africa is not a simple decision affecting the interests of two nations; 
itis not like a decision, for example, by Zambia to sell or not to sell 
copper to Britain, to transfer or to leave our reserves in Britain or in the 
sterling area. An arms deal with South Africa is a political act and a 
moral endorsement of the policy of apartheid, and a practical expression 
of support for a small clique of racialists in South Africa. It is not a 
decision that merely serves the interests of two countries, but one which 
will have far-reaching and disastrous consequences. It will increase the 
military capability of the South African Government to extend their area 
of commitment in Southern Africa. It will provoke an arms race and 
increase further the possibilities of a racial war in Southern Africa. 


South Atrica is an expansionist. country and the South African 
Government has an expansionist programme in Southern Africa. The 
Vorster regime has made its intentions quite clear regarding the manner 
in which it will defend apartheid. It will do so by extending its sphere of 
influence. 


The British Prime Minister, in reference to what he regards as 
Soviet expansionism, told this Conference that the British Government 
had material evidence but did not need such evidence to demonstrate 
Soviet intentions. 


We similarly have material evidence but we do not need such 
material evidence to demonstrate the intentions of the Vorster regime 
together with their allies in oppression. The.British Prime Minister also 
referred to the painful history of experience in the relations of the British 
people with the Soviet Union. By the same token we have lived with 
settler communities and understand them better. Our experience of 
them in their tyranny and exploitation is deeply rooted in our history. 
We still live with this experience. 


Ever since the Unilateral Declaration of Independence we have 
witnessed a dramatic increase in the South African commitment in 
Rhodesia, Angola and Mozambique. We have witnessed the develop- 
ment of closer collaboration between Salisbury, Lisbon and Pretoria. 
Indeed, a South African supporter, Col. Daniel T. Bringham, in a special 
publication entitled “Blue-Print for Conflict” issued in February 1969 
found as early as 1968 that and I quote: ‘The development of an informal 
central command for all three countries, an international and (again) infor- 
mal radio net has been created for instantaneous communications that were 
often bogged down for days in ‘channels’. The tripartite arrangement has 
also permitted the free inter-change of manpower, information and 
equipment, to forestall invasions, to build reinforcements and step up 
pressure on the rebels’ ‘lines’. To date the South Africans still maintain 
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illegally their military forces in support of the rebel regime in the British 
colony of Southern Rhodesia. 


In Angola and Mozambique South Africa has also increased her pre- 
sence, firstly through ideological and political commitment and, secondly, 
economic and military commitment. We knew that South Africans are 
involved not only in the supply of arms and other material requirements, 
but they have also committed their own men to fight side by side with 
the Portuguese forces. South African helicopters supplied by the West 
are used for the transportation of troops to facilitate their mobility. 
Recently an increasing number of Portuguese soldiers have deserted from 
the Portuguese Army fighting in Portugal’s colonial territories. They have 
confirmed South Africa’s increasing involvement in these countries. They 
have also confirmed that Western support sustains the Portuguese war 
effort in this part of the world. 


This is why we are opposed to the Cabora-Bassa Scheme for it is 
an excuse by South Africa to increase her presence in Mozambique just 
as she has found another hydro-electric scheme (a 91-million rand worth 
of investment) on the Kunene River in Angola. The presence of South 
Africa in Rhodesia, Angola and Mozambique and her refusal to withdraw 
from Namibia are clear indications of the dangerous intentions of the 
regime in Pretoria, 


We therefore do not need any more material evidence to demonstrate 
South African expansionist policy. At the same time, freedom fighters 
are determined to continue with the struggle to free their country not only 
of Portuguese colonialism in Angola and Mozambique and settler 
oppression in Rhodesia, but also from South African domination. 


The Portuguese colonial system was beginning to crack. Deserters 
from the Portuguese Army have clearly indicated the futility of the war 
which Portugal can never win and which will continue to be a drain on 
her meagre economic resources. We therefore must reiterate our appeal 
to Britain and to the West in general, to understand the dangerous 
consequences of giving further encouragement to Portugal to continue a 
war which will give opportunity to South Africa to extend her involve- 
ment, and which gives her the excuse to influence adversely the future of 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. We must recognise the libera- 
tion movements in these territories as a legitimate force for democracy, 
for justice and independence for millions of people. In the final analysis 
it is not so much the freedom fighters who need our help. It is the 
Portuguese who will lose the war and ultimately lose everything including 
the little they are trying to defend. 


So far as Rhodesia is concerned, the situation is worsening. 
Rhodesia is a British colony and rebels have taken control of it illegally. 
Their source of power is South Africa. But instead of objecting to the 
South African military intervention in their colony, the British Govern- 
ment have decided to increase the military capability of South Africa, 
thereby giving her not only encouragement, but also spare resources for 
use in entrenching the rebel authority in Rhodesia. We had expected 
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Britain to break diplomatic relations with South Africa, but instead South 
Africa has turned out to be Britain’s best friend and ally in southern 
Africa. Itis clear that the issue of Rhodesia is deliberately being buried 
and Angola-South African relations are being brought to the forefront as 
a major preoccupation by Britain. This gives Smith not only the chance, 
but also the means with which to consolidate his rebellion. 


We at this Commonwealth Conference seek a reaffirmation of 
NIMBAR. We seek a reaffirmation from the British Government that 
they will not sacrifice the 5 million people of Rhodesia to further their 
interests in South Africa. Britain must tell South Africa to withdraw her 
troops from Rhodesia and not to intervene in any way in that colony. 
We cannot continue retreating from the issue of majority rule as we have 
done in the past. Since 1966, the controversy has shifted from majority 
rule to unilateral declaration of independence, and now to Britain’s 
involvement with South Africa. By injecting the Soviet Union element 
into the crisis in Southern Africa, Britain is throwing the question of 
majority rule in Rhodesia into the vexed question of the wider East-West 
confrontation. This must not be allowed to happen. 


It is therefore clear that the question of the resumption of the arms 
sales to South Africa is not simply a decision that affects Britain and 
South Africa. It is a decision of vital importance to the future of 
Southern Africa. Itis an endorsement of the South African policy of 
intervention in Rhodesia and expansion of her influence to Angola and 
Mozambique. 


We in Zambia regard this as a threat not only to our national 
security, but also to independent Africa as a whole. It is a threat to 
international peace and security. We also regard itis a setback to the 
efforts of the international community to liberate Southern Africa from 
colonial and racial oppression. 

The British Prime Minister in his statement to this Conference 
feared the consequences of what he called “an upward spiral” in the 
supply of arms to the Middle East. His fear was based on the conse- 
quences of widening and intensifying the armed conflict. He described 
the upward spiral in the arms race in the Middle East as dangerous. Yet 
he contended that the supply of arms to South Africa—a non-member of 
the Commonwealth—is in the British national interest. This intention 
completely disregards the interests of other nations in the Commonwealth 
family. The two faces of the British Government constitute a danger in 
the conduct of Commonwealth relations. It should be realised that an 
arms race in the Middle East has the same effect of increasing tension and 
the possibilities of a wider conflict as the arms race in Southern Africa 
which the resumption of arms sales is bound to bring about. 


Over the last few years the British Government has constantly 
undermined African confidence. Her refusal to quell the rebellion in 
Rhodesia, her support of South Africa over the latter’s position in 
Namibia, her support of Portugal and now South Africa—all these have 
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shaken the confidence of many nations which genuinely believe in the 
right of all men to live in freedom and justice. 


At this point let me remind the British Prime Minister- that when 
in 1939 Britain and Europe were threatened by Nazi tyranny and in 
1940 when Britain stood alone, thousands of Africans came to her assis- 
tance. African graves in Europe, Asia and Africa bear silent witness to 
the sacrifices of our countrymen. Nor did they come to the help of 
Britain through conscription, but voluntarily offered their services even 
though it was within the framework of a colonial system. And where was 
Mr. Vorster, South Africa’s present Prime Minister to whom the British 
Government intend to sell arms? Where was he at Britain’s time of 
national peril? He was in jail, convicted of helping the Nazis, Britain’s 
enemies. 


Now it is Africans who are threatened by a similar tyranny led by 
the same Mr. Vorster. We ask the British Prime Minister to consider 
whether it is in Britain’s nationa) interest, whether it is consistent with 
her reputation, to ally herself with that tyranny which undermines our 
national security; to provide the weapons which can sustain that tyranny 
and extend it to other parts of our continent. 


World War II is not the only instance when Africans came to the 
assistance of Britain. Only recently in the 1950’s Britain had to resort to 
the services of our countrymen to help her fight what she considered a 
threat to the security of her interests in this region. Without the contri- 
bution of the African fighting forces, some of whose lives were lost, the 
history of this area would probably have taken a different course. 


What is the British attitude to those who arm her opponents even 
when it is alleged to be in their national interests? Can you conceive the 
British reactions if a Commonwealth country were to supply arms or 
naval and military bases to enemies? Would Britain consider that as a 
policy consonant with membership of the Commonwealth? 


Only two months ago an ally of South Africa, Portugal, mounted an 
invasion against the Republic of Guinea. South African forces have been 
operating on Zambia’s borders for almost three years—operating against 
our people from a British colony. The South African Government has 
stated openly that its forces would invade any country that they suspect 
gives refuge to freedom fighters. And I repeat, freedom fighters are risking 
their lives in the battle against tyranny, just as the underground resistance 
movenients did against the Nazis, in Britain and Europe. The question of 
racialism and the possibilities of racial war are matters of tremendous 
importance to the rest of this country. Indeed, the then British Prime 
Minister, speaking to the House of Commons on Nov. 12, 1963, 
recognised this when he said, and I quote: “I believe that the great danger 
ahead of us in the world today is that the world might be divided on 
racial lines. I see no other danger, not even the nuclear bomb which will 
be as catastrophic as that.” Logically the British foreign policy in 
Southern Africa should have been geared to avoid the danger of a racial 
conflict. But now the British action in Rhodesia, in the Portuguese 
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colonial territories, in Namibia and now in their decision to ally them- 
selves with South Africa, has made them a member of the racialist camp 
just as she herself would regard the enemies of her allies as enemies too. 
Clearly, any military support South Africa is to receive from Britain must 
be regarded by us as a hostile act. 


The British Prime Minister has given’'emphasis to the Soviet threat 
in the Indian Ocean. We are not convinced that this is a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the sale of arms. We, on the other hand, have pointed out in 
very clear terms that the South African threat is real and is growing, 
Britain has chosen South Africa as an ally to protect her interests in 
guarding her trade routes at our expense. Clearly, there is a clash of 
national interests. As I have said on other occasions, time has come for 
Britain and the West to choose between minority regimes and the rest of 
independent Africa. While making this choice it must be understood that 
British national interests are not confined only to South Africa or the 

ndian Ocean. Britain has interests in many parts of Africa which must 
be taken into account when making the choice. 


Shortly after the Unilateral Declaration of Independence I warned 
that the West would in future find themselves fighting on the same side as 
the racists and in support of apartheid. I never thought that the day would 
come so soon. 


IV: President Kenneth Kaunda’s draft declaration of principles on Jan. 14 


i ac Commonwealth of nations is a voluntary association of sovereign 

states consulting and cooperating in the common interests of their 
peoples and in the promotion of international understanding in the cause 
of world peace. 


Members of the Commonwealth come from all six continents, 
embrace each of the major faiths, include peoples of different colours 
and all racial groups, display every stage of economic development from 
poor developing nations to wealthy industrialized states. They reveal 
a rich variety of cultures, traditions and institutions. 


Despite this diversity all members of the Commonwealth hold certain 
concepts in common. It is by pursuing the principles arising from these 
concepts that the Commonwealth can continue to influence international 
society for the benefit of mankind. 


We believe that international peace and order are essential to the 
security of the world’s peoples : we therefore support the UN and seek to 
strengthen itso that itis able to exercise greater influence in the world 
and, in particular, to remove the causes of strife between peoples. 


We believe in the liberty of the individual, in his/her right to partici- 
pate in framing the society in which he/she lives and in equal rights for 
all citizens; we therefore strive to promote, throughout our nations, 
representative institutions and the rule of law which are our common 
heritage. 


> 
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We believe that the wide contrasts in wealth now existing between 
different sections of the world’s population offend social justice and can 
endanger world peace: we therefore seek to use our efforts to overcome 
poverty, ignorance and disease, in raising standards of life and . achieving 
a more equitable international society. 


We recognize racial discrimination as an unmitigated evil of society 
and racial prejudice as a dangerous sickness threatening the healthy deve- 
lopment of the human race: we therefore seek every means of combating 
these evils; we shall deny all regimes which practise them any assistance 
which could consolidate or strengthen them. 7 


We are committed to the principles of human dignity and equality, 
and oppose all colonial domination and racial oppression. We shall 
therefore use all our efforts to foster human equality and dignity every- 
where and .to further the principles of self-determination and non- 
racialism. 


We believe that international cooperation is essential to remove the 
causes of war, combat injustice and secure development amongst the 
peoples of the world; we are convinced that the Commonwealth is one of 
the most fruitful associations for these purposes. 


In pursuing these principles the members ofthe Commonwealth 
believe that they can provide a constructive example of the multi-national 
approach which is vital to peace and progress in the modern world. The 
association is based on consultation,. discussion and cooperation, rejecting 
coercion as an instrument of national policy. 


At the same time it recognizes that the security of each member state 
from external aggression is a matter of concern to all members. It pro- 
vides many trans-national channels for constant exchanges of knowledge 
and views on professional, cultural, economic, legal and political issues. 


These relationships we intend to foster and extend for we believe 
that our multi-national association can expand human understanding, 
assist in the elimination of racial discrimination, contribute to the achieve- 
ment of higher ways of life, and provide a powerful influence for peace 
between nations. 


IV: Text of Commonwealth Declaration of Principles 


A “Declaration of Principles” was unanimously agreed to by representa- 

tives of the 31 Commonwealth States at Singapore. The text of 
the declaration follows closely that of the draft submitted by President 
Kaunda of Zambia on the first day of the conference, though certain 
passages have been changed to accommodate objections to the original 
draft made by Britain, Australia, and other Governments. It is under- 
stood that Singapore, Australia, and Guyana, as well as Canada and 
India, took leading parts in promoting the compromise text, according to 
a Reuter report. 
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The main differences between the two texts are as follows : 


~ 1. The agreed text inserts in the first paragraph the words 
“independent” and “each responsible for its own policies”, which were 
absent in the Kaunda draft. 


_ 2. The final sentence of the second paragraph, beginning ‘“Member- 
ship of the Commonwealth is compatible with......” was not in the 
Kaunda draft. 


3. Paragraph 7 in the Kaunda draft read: “We recognize racial 
discrimination as an unmitigated evil of society and racial prejudice as a 
dangerous sickness threatening the healthy development of the human 
race: we therefore seek every means cf combating these evils; we shall 
deny all regimes which practise them any assistance which could consoli- 
date or strengthen them”. 


The declaration reads as follows: 


The Commonwealth of nations is a yoluntary association of indepen- 
dent sovereign states, each responsible for its own policies, consulting 
and cooperating in the common interests of their peoples and in the 
promotion of international understanding and world peace. 


Members of the Commonwealth come from territories in the six 
continents and five oceans, include peoples of different races, languages 
and religions, and display every stage: of economic development from 
poor developing nations to wealthy industrialized nations. They 
encompass a rich variety of cultures, traditions and institutions. 


Membership of the Commonwealth is compatible with the freedom 
of member Governments to be non-aligned or to belong to any other 
grouping, association or alliance. Within this diversity all members of 
the Commonwealth hold certain principles in common, It is by pursuing 
these principles that the Commonwealth can continue to influence inter- 
national society for the benefit of mankind. 


We believe that international peace and order are essential to the 
security and prosperity of mankind; we therefore support the UN and 
seek to strengthen its influence for peace in the world, and its efforts to 
remove the causes of tension between nations. 


We believe in the liberty of the individual, in equal rights for all 
citizens regardless of race, colour, creed or political belief, and in their 
inalienable right to participate by means of free and democratic political 
processes in framing the society in which they live. We therefore strive 
to promote in each of our countries those representative institutions 
and guarantees for personal freedom under the laws that are our common 
heritage. 


We recognize recial prejudice as a dangerous sickness threatening 
the healthy development of the human race and racial discrimination as 
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an unmitigated evil of society. Each of us will vigorously combat this 
evil within our own nations. 


No country will afford to regimes which practise racial discrimina- 
tion assistance which in its own judgment directly contributes to the 
pursuit or consolidation of this evil policy. We cppose all forms of 
colonial domination and racial oppression and are committed to the 
principles of human dignity and equality. 


We will therefore use all our efforts to foster human equality and 
dignity everywhere, and to further the principles of self-determination and 
non-racialism. 


We believe that the wide disparities in wealth now existing between 
different sections of mankind are too great to be tolerated; they create 
world tensions; our aim is their progressive removal; we therefore seek to 
use our efforts to overcome poverty, ignorance and disease, in raising 
standards of life and achieving a more equitable international society. 


To this end our aimis to achieve the freest possible flow of inter- 
national trade on terms fair and equitable to all, taking into account the 
special requirements of the developing countries, and to encourage the 
flow of adequate resources, including governmental and private resources, 
to the developing countries, bearing in mind the importance of doing this 
in a true spirit of partnership and of establishing for this purpose in the 
developing countries conditions which are conducive to sustained invest- 
ment growth. 


We believe that international co-operation is essential to remove the 
causes of war, promote tolerance, combat injustice, and secure develop- 
ment among the peoples of the world; we are convinced that the Common- 
wealth is one of the most fruitful associations for these purposes. 


In pursuing these principles the members of the Commonwealth 
believe that they can provide a constructive example of the ‘multi-national 
approach which is vital to peace and progress in the modern world. The 
association is based on consultation, discussion and cooperation. 


In rejecting coercion as an instrument of policy they recognize 
that the security of each member state from external aggression isa 
matter of concern to all members. It provides many channels for con- 
tinuing exchanges of knowledge and views on professional, cultural, 
economic, legal and political issues among member states. 


These relationships we intend to foster and extend for we believe 
that our multi-national association can -expand human understanding and 
understanding among nations, assist in the elimination of discrimination 
based on differences of race, colour or creed, maintain and strengthen 
personal liberty, contribute to the enrichment of life for all, and provide 
a powerful influence for peace among nations. 
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V: Text of the final communique of the Commonwealth Conference 


COMMONWEALTH Heads of Governments met in Singapore from 

Jan. 14 to 22. All Commonwealth countries were represented, seven 
by their Presidents, 17 by their Prime Ministers, one by its Vice-President 
and six by senior ministers. The Prime Minister of Singapore was in the 
chair. This was the first Heads of Governments meeting to be held in 
Asia. The Heads of Governments welcomed this and expressed gratitude 
to the Government of Singapore for the hospitality it had provided. The 
meeting expressed warm greetings to the Prime Ministers of Tonga, 
Western Samoa and Fiji whose countries had become members of the 
Commonwealth during 1970, and particularly welcomed their membership 
as it brought to Commonwealth consultations additional views of the 
peoples of the south-west Pacific. 


The Heads of Governments approved unanimously and issued a 
Commonwealth declaration. 


The Heads of Governments reviewed the world political situation 
and trends. Views were exchanged on East-West relations; Chinese 
representation in the UN; the steps required to end the conflict in Indo- 
China; the neutralization of south-east Asia; the conditions necessary for 
achieving a durable settlement in the Middle East; the violation of the 
security and sovereignty of the Republic of Guinea by the military and 
naval forces of Portugal in conjunction with other elements; the need for 
general and complete disarmament under effective international control; : 
the cessation of the nuclear arms race and the conclusion of collateral 
measures with particular attention to nuclear disarmament until general 
and complete disarmament is achieved; the staging of nuclear weapons 
tests and the dumping of chemical weapons in the peaceful south-west 
Pacific area; and the complementary role of regional organizations and 
such transregional groupings as the Commonwealth. 


The meeting reviewed major developments in southern Africa, 
including in particular those in South Africa and Namibia (South-West 
Africa), the Portuguese colonies and Rhodesia, and noted that tensfons 
in that region were likely to increase rather than decrease unless there 
were fundamental changes in the conditions now prevailing. Earlier 
discussions on NIBMAR (No independence before majority rule in 
Rhodesia) were recalled. There was a unanimous reaffirmation of the 
importance of the principle that any proposals for settlement must be 
acceptable to the people of Rhodesia as a whole. The meeting had 
before it the report of the Commonwealth Sanctions Committee 
which reviewed the working of economic sanctions over the past two 
years. The Heads of Governments authorized the committee to continue 
to review the situation. l 


The Heads of Governments discussed fully the question of the sale of 
arms to South Africa. The Heads of Governments considered the factors 
affecting the security of maritime trade routes in the south Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans, which are of vital importance for a large number of 
Commonwealth countries. They decided to set up a study group, con- 
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sisting of representatives of Australia, Britain, Canada, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Malaysia and Nigeria, with instructions to consider thè question further 
and report to them through the Secretary-General as soon as possible. 
Certain Heads of Governments stipulated the understandings on which 
they agreed to support the proposal to set up the study group. 


In their discussion of a paper presented by the Prime Minister of 
CeyJon on the security of the Indian Ocean, the Heads of Governments 
agreed on the desirability of ensuring that it remained anarea of peace and 
stability. 


The Heads of Governments held a full and frank discussion on the 
world economic situation and broadly reviewed recent developments and 
trends. Among the items discussed were: Liberalization of trade and 
access to markets, the special problems relating to exports of developing 
countries, the generalized preferences system and the problems connected 
with it, international commodity problems, high freight rates, inflation 
and its consequences, debt servicing problems of developing countries, 
terms and conditions of assistance, including the untying of aid, supple- 
mentary financing, the possibility of a link between special drawing 
rights and development finance, and the lending policies of international 
financial institutions. 


The Heads of Governments expressed their satisfaction that agreement 
was reached on the International development strategy for the second 
development decade at the UN General Assembly. They reaffirmed 
their Governments’ resolve to take measures to translate into reality 
the goals and objectives of the decade. 


In summarizing their discussions, they also reaffirmed their con- 
viction that fulfilment of the economic and social aspirations of the 
peoples of the developing countries was a matter of vital concern not 
only to the developing nations but to the world at large. 


The Heads of Governments discussed Britain’s possible entry into the 
European Economic Community and the implicaticns of this for other 
Commonwealth members. Among the matters discussed were the question 
of the effect of the common agricultural policy on the exports of Britain’s 
traditional suppliers, the need for any enlarged community to be outward 
looking, standstill arrangements for those countries which desired or may 
be offered association or other trading arrangements with an enlarged 
community, reverse preferences and their impact on international trading 
arrangements, the potential advantages and disadvantages for the 
Commonwealth in the event of Britain’s accession and methods of con- 
sultation during negotiations. They welcomed the resolve of the British 
Government to continue to press during the negotiations for measures to 
safeguard the informed interests of Commonwealth countries. 


The Heads of Governments welcomed the establishment of the 
Commonwealth fund for technical co-operation and noted that the way was 
now open for it to be made operational, 
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The Heads of Governments discussed the recommendations embodied 
in a study on Commonwealth export market development. They decided 
that these recommendations should be given further consideration at an 
early meeting of trade and finance officials. 


__ The Heads of Governments agreed in principle on the proposals sub- 
mitted to them for a Commonwealth information programme. 


The Heads of Governments noted with approval the Secretariat’s 
activities in the youth field and agreed that such activities be expanded. 
They noted that a number of related matters would be discussed at the 
forthcoming Commonwealth education conference in Canberra. They 
decided that a meeting of Ministers concerned with youth matters be 
convened as early as possible. 


The Heads of Governments approved in principle the establishment 
of a Commonwealth book voucher scheme. 


A Special Commonwealth programme for assisting the education of 
Rhodesian Africans. The Heads of Governments took note of the develop- 
ment of the programme and supported its continuation. 


The Heads of Governments noted the progress of the Commonwealth 
Foundation and agreed to its proposed expansion. 


The conference agreed that the item on “comparative techniques 
of Government”, which was introduced by the Prime Minister of Canada, 
should be the subject of further discussion at the next meeting of 
Commonwealth Heads of Governments. It was proposed that the 
Secretary-General should facilitate such discussion by arranging for a 
preliminary study of the subject by appropriate officials. 


The Heads of Governments took note of the third report of the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General. 


Activities of the Council 


THE following is an account of the activities of the Council -during the 
quarter : 


The Arts in Africa 


The Indian Council for Africa organised a three-day programme on 
the arts in Africa at the National School of Drama Auditorium, Rabindra 
Bhavan, New Delhi, from January 4to 6. The programme was inaugu- 
rated by H.E. Mr. P. K. Owusu Ansah, High Commissioner of Ghana, 
and included recordings of traditional music, readings from African litera- 
ture, and an illustrated talk introducing African art. The following films 
were screened: (i) Art Negre (African Art); (ii) Un Autre Regard (Another 
Viewpoint). 


Along with the programme, an exhibition of African Traditional 
Instruments and Artifacts was held. The Council records its deep appre- 
ciation for the cooperation Mr. E. Alkazi, Director of the National 
School of Drama, and Mrs. Usha Anand extended to the Council in the 
preparation of the programme. 


ia 


Prof. Dennis Austin’s Visit 


The Indian Council for Africa invited Prof. Dennis Austin, Depart- 
ment of Government, University of Manchester, for a ten-day visit to 
India from January 7 to 16. In Delhi the Council, in association with the 
Schoo] of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, organised 
three lectures on “Africa: A Decade of Independence”. The programme 
was inaugurated by the President of the Council, Col B. H. Zaidi. 


The subjects included: (i) Legacies: Tradition, colonialism and 
independence; Language and religion; Frontiers and the established elite; 
Government and Governed; What sort of beast is the African leviathan? 
Stability and change; Majority and minorities; Soldiers and civilians; 
(2) External Interests: Foreign policy and the African interests of foreign 
powers; Neo-colonialism; Association with Europe and Commonwealth 
interests; the USSR and the Indian Ocean; India’s role. (3) The Other 
Africa: South Africa and Portuguese rule; Prospects of change—and -in 
which direction? The OAU and white power. 


The chairman of the second lecture was Mr. S. L. Poplai, Secretary- 
General, Indian Council of World Affairs, and that of the third lecture 
Dr. M. S. Rajan, Director, School of International Studies. 
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Prof. Austin visited the Department of African Studies, University 
of Delhi, and a lunch was given in his honour by Prof. Amba Prasad, 
Head of the Department of History. Others who played host to him were 
Dr. Rajan; Mr. D. L. Mazumdar, General Secretary, Indian Council for 
Africa; and Mr. S. L. Poplai, Secretary-General, Indian Council of World 
Affairs. Prof. Austin was interviewed over the All-India Radio by Dr. 
Anirudha Gupta on “Military Rule in Africa”. Before his departure for 
Rajasthan University, Jaipur, Prof. Austin met officials in the Ministry of 
External Affairs and the Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
Mr. G. Parthasarathy. 


Books Presented to President Nyerere 


On the occasion of President Nyerere’s visit to India from January 
21, the Council presented him with complete works of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Books Received 


- The Council records its appreciation for the donation of valuable 
books by Mr. Madan Sauldie, a member of the Council. 


Death of Mr. Nath Pai 


The Council mourned the death of Mr. Nath Pai, M. P. and Vice- 
President of the Council, and passed the following condolence resolution: 


“Mr. Nath Pai’s innumerable friends were shocked and stunned to 
learn of his so unexpectedly passing away in the prime of his life. In 
him the country has lost not only an eminent patriot, an outstanding 
parliamentarian but a thorough gentleman possessing great integrity of 
character, culture and charm. Uncompromising in matters of principle, 
he had the gift of understanding and human sympathy, was very unassum- 
ing and modest by nature, and had many endearing qualities. His death 
has created a void in our public life at a time when men like him are 
badly needed. | 


“On behalf of the Indian Council for Africa, to which he rendered 
devoted service, we would like to express our deep sorrow and sense of 
irreparable loss at his passing away.” 


The Council decided to commemorate his memory by instituting a 
Nath Pai Memorial Lecture series. 


International Law Conference 


During the International Law Conference, the Executive Secretary 
of the Council gave a lunch in honour of the women’s delegation from 
East Africa. 
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Research Project 


The Council received a grant from the Indian Council of Social 
Research Institute for an ‘India-African Research Project”. Mr. 
V.K.H. Jambholkar has been appointed Research Associate to compile the 
unpublished source material in the National Archives of India relating to 
the East India Company and Indian Ocean strategy among the European 
powers during 1757-1857. The Council is thankful to the Indian Council 
of Social Research Institute for the grant. 


Book Reviews 


Custom and Government in the Lower Congo. 
MacGaffey, Wyatt, University of California Press, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, London; 1970, XII, p. 322. 


D this study, the author’s major interest is to find out in the case of 
Congo (Kinshasa) the relations that developed between the tradi- 
tional forms and processes, termed in the Congo as ‘customary law’, and 
the forms and processes which evolved during the colonial regime, and 
since independence. The method used is that of a case study of a village 
of Mbanza Manteke which had in 1965 a population of 582. This village 
was selected at random as it was the seat of a traditional chiefship and as 
well as of a modern communal government, located in a region both 
geographically and historically central to the Bakongo which has not been 
the subject of any serious ethnographic enquiry. 


“The study”, in the words of the author, “‘is a kind of extended test 
of la coutume, the received idea of traditional government, whether in the 
ethnographic or in the folk version, and an account of the relation- 
ship between the rural society and national administration from the begin- 
ning of colonial rule to the present.” 


The book is divided into three parts. The first deals with the 
corporate groups and the ideology that bears upon them; the second with 
characteristic processes which determine the relationship of the corporate 
groups in practice, and the third gives an analytical account of the rela- 
tionship between custom and government, including chiefship. 


The work is very well planned and its findings are based on a deep 
study. Professer MacGaffey not only makes a thorough analysis of the 
issues he poses in the situation of Mbanza Manteke, but he often draws on 
materials from other villages in the region as well as other regions in the 
province. The earlier works on customary society fall under two main 
categories : (i) Those undertaken by missionary ethnographers who, 
influenced by the cultural-historical school of anthropology, are essentially 
concerned with the cultural aspect oftradition. In such works social 
structure per se is not studied. Among others, Vanwing, Bittremieux and 
Anderson belong to this group. The second group of writers like De 
Cleane, Gelders and Maleagreau rely on the first group for their ethnogra- 
phic data though they regard social structure as the primary framework 
of society and culture. They primarily lay stress on the colonial situa- 
tion. They emphasise social constraints as imposed on the individual 
by traditional society, and those: imposed by the colonial regime on an 
indigenous .society through the courts, the chiefs and the economy. 
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Professor MacGaffey views that such writers are not dealing with the em- 
pirical problems. Rather they are caught up in the problems which are 
the product of European social theory. They bear the imprint of works 
like Durkhim’s The Division of Labour in Society. Their dominant 
theme is that the individual cannot be left alone if order is to be maintai- 
ned. The point is that “in the heyday of imperialism the empirical 
opposition that best represented the polarity between civilisation and 
non-civilisation was the relation between European and African......the 
cultural and psychological attributes of the black race were constucted 
as negative versions of the qualities deemed characteristic of the white 
race.” The African was regarded as neither economic man nor political 
man. The individual in African society was not differentiated from the 
collectivity of the clan. 


MacGaffey, through his critical study of the Congo in general and 
Bakongo in particular, shows that “the assumption that individual is 
absent is purely dogmatic......In the Congo where corporate structures 
have entirely different functional characteristics, the most superficial 
observation reveals that the Congolese, and the Bakongo in particular, do 
not believe as dogma demands; on the contrary in pursuit of individual 
advantage, they are ingenious, aggressive, conniving, and indefatigable.” 
He builds up a thesis that “the Congo authoritarian ideal, which I have 
called Kimfumu corresponds very closely to that of the colonial science. 
Politics is self-seeking individualism which obscures the truth and presents 
rational decision-making conducive to the greatest good of the com- 
munity; order results from obedience to the chief, not from argument.” 
He argues that “in colonial times chiefs disappeared not because the 
colonial regime awarded medals to the wrong people but because it sought 
to monopolize power of every kind, political, economic and religious. 
The ritual of power could not be attached to the regime itself as long as 
it was based upon an alien (European) institutional system and as long 
as its relations with native society were based upon the mistaken idea of 
custom incorporated in the policy of indirect rule. These conditions both 
persist today although Belgian personnel in the government have been 
replaced by Congolese.” 


Professor MacGaffey then turns to the post-independent situation 
to find an explanation of the prevailing disorder, corruption and adminis- 
trative inefficiency in the Congo. In that, he feels that the Europens 
generally “disregard the primary sociological fact of modern Congo, 
which is the dominant but precarious position of the governing elite.” 
At another place he maintains that “although economic circumstances 
affect distribution of power in each historical phase which can emerge in 
each, such structures are obviously not simple functions of economic 
relations. Using the resources available people strive to realize an 
ideally desirable state of affairs......” 


This is a sociologist’s explanation of the present situation in a 
Congolese society as it has evolved through the interaction of imported 
Western structures and the colonial system with the traditional norms and 
customs. It explains how the new structures evolve from the processes ad 
infinitum. Other social scientists—historians, economists and political 
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scientists—would find the explanation very useful, athough they would 
have their own models and methods to project their views. 


R.R. RAMCHANDANI 
Lecturer, 

Department of African Studies, 
Delhi University. 


Tanzania : Party Transformation and Economic Development 
Henry, Bienen, Princeton University Press, 1970. 


LC the process of evolving a viable political structure Tanzania, like 
most new states, has been too much concerned with what is known 
as “nation-building”. And most analyses of new states, as Mr. Bienen 
points out, have viewed nation-building in correlation with economic 
development, by focussing on the role of the middle-level elites in mobili- 
sing resources, in reinterpreting traditional beliefs while adapting them to 
modern needs. But Mr. Bienen approaches the subject “through an 
analysis of intra-party relationships’’— the party in this case being the 
Tanganyika African National Union of which Dr. Julius Nyerere is the 
leader. He does not agree with the general assessment of TANU asa 
monolithic party, nor with the categorisation of Tanzania as a “‘revolutio- 
nary-centralising system” in which power is vested in a single leader at the 
top, allegiance from individual members is total, and directives are trans- 
mitted downwards through a graded hierarchy. “My understanding of 
TANU”, Mr. Bienen explains, ‘‘is as a complex of interacting organisations, 
not as a monolithic structure.” TANU, contrary to the general impression, 
is “unable to manage political affairs at the local level and cannot exact 
the desired responses from regional and district party bodies.” There were 
times when the central TANU office came to know of the existence of its 
local branches only through indirect reporis. 


Mr. Bienen does not deny the role of elites. He concedes that their 
aspirations to transform society may be significant. In fact, he shows how 
ideologically-motivated doctrine and action are formulated by the national 
leadership and disseminated through the elites. But the factor which is 
more important is “the cleavages and discontinuities’? within the party 
itself; in other words, the intra-party relationships. To analyse these 
cleavages he has studied the structure of the economy, the recruitment 
pattern for party posts and has also looked into “the way in which TANU 
hierarchies communicate vertically (from district to national level) and 
horizontally (from one district to another)’. These inter-relationships 
between the centre and the local units, between the regional units them- 
selves, between TANU and its affiliated organisations are the subject 
matter of this book. Mr. Bienen has set cut to form a structural model 
based on his findings in Tanzania so that it might help in a comparative 
study of politics in Africa. ‘Towards this end, I have constructed an 
analytical framework which focusses on the political party and its interac- 
tion with the economy. Very little analysis has been done on the evolution 
of specific political structures as this evolution relates to economic change.” 


TANU was formed in 1954. Its immediate precursor was TAA—the 
Tanganyika African Association (“a social rather than a political orga- 
nisation’’, according to the British Colonia! Office). TANU inherited from 
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TAA its urban base but later fanned out into the countryside through 
tribal unions which had already emerged in most regions among the ethnic 
groups. From the one it inherited civil servants and teachers as members, 
from the other farmers; and from both TANU imbibed its anti-British 
stance. In Tanzania’s case there was the additional factor that, unlike 
Kenya or Nigeria, it had no large intertribal rivalries. In its rise as a 
national movement TANU, therefore, faced no serious challenges and no 
large tribe could monopolise it. Mr. Bienen’s contention is that in spite 
of these advantages TANU has been unable to make itself an effective 
ruling party. Organisationally, it remained loose, and weak. Ideologically, 
it avoided taking stands on substantive political and economic issues. Why 
there should be this reluctance or inability to press its advantages, Mr. 
Bienen is not sufficiently clear. To say that this was due to the absence of 
a central staff, the paucity of central finance and the lack of qualified 
leaders is to ignore the experience of national movements elsewhere. 


However, the upshot is that Tanzania, though a one-party state, 
does not have even its basic characteristic—a centralised structure. To 
understand TANU’s functioning Mr. Bienen therefore has found it neces- 
sary to probe particularly into the local organisations. “TANU is a natio- 
nal institution which is not controlled from a central party headquarters.” 
In two massive chapters he describes how at the regional and district 
levels a political oligarchy operates, controlling elections and appointments 
not only to party offices but also the legislature. Though no defined 
group in the oligarchy is as yet opposed to President Nyerere, ideology 
is a factor he has already had to reckon with. Dr. Nyerere does not believe 
that traditional patterns are necessarily incompatible with modernisation. 
The Zanzibaris and middle-level elites, on the other hand, find his ideas 
“gradualist and therefore unsuited to rapid social and economic change.” 
Nyerere’s socialism—which Mr. Bienen elaborates at length in the chapters 
on “Ideology and Commitment’, ‘‘The Five-Year Plan” and “The Arusha 
Formulations’—does not reject the traditional African society. But the 
militants do. From them can conceivably come the demand for a radical 
change in the economic structure and fora complete break with the past. 


P. DASGUPTA 
Assistant Editor, 
The Hindustan Times, New Delhi. 


African Zion: The Attempt to Establish A Jewish Colony in the East Africa 
Protectorate : 1903-1905. 

Robert G. Weisbord, Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia; 
1968, pp. 347. Price not indicated. 


J5 1903 the British Cabinet made an offer to the World Zionist Organi- 

zation to establish a Jewish colony in Kenya. This evoked an instant- 
aneous protest in the East African Protectorate led by the white settlers. 
They contended that the prospective immigrants were “paupers” and “‘un- 
assimilable”, and that they would never unite with either the whites or the 
Africans. The views of the more numerous Africans and Asians were 
never solicited. But C.M. Dalal, a representative of the Indian Trading 
Association, pleaded that the plan to reserve land for the Jews at the 
expense of other inhabitants was objectionable. The emphatic opposition 
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of the white settlers eventually persuaded the British Government to drop 
the entire project. The Zionists initially welcomed the offer; but sensing 
the hostility of white settlers, the Seventh Zionist Congress turned it down. 


The idea of an “African Zion” was the brainchild of the British 
Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, whose pro-Zionist sympathies 
were well known. But more decisive factors were at work. The East 
Africa Protectorate required an influx of white settlers for its economic 
development. The solvency of the Uganda railway required, in the British 
view, a sizable and productive European population. The British were 
also keen to prevent the persecuted Russian Jews from flooding England. 
a this made the British Cabinet amenable to Theodore Herzl’s persuasive 
influence. 


Even though the plan for an “African Zion’? proved abortive, the 
fact that it was at all conceived demonstrated the British Government’s 
willingness to help the Zionists. The latter had tried without success to 
secure Ottoman approval for colonizing Palestine. The alternative plan 
to set up a Jewish colony in Al-Arish (Sinai) was likewise turned down by 
Egypt. Having secured, in principle, the British support for a Jewish 
national home the Zionist pressed forward until they wangled the Balfour 
Declaration. 


Weisbord speculates about how the ‘‘African Zion”, had it mate- 
rialized, might have altered the course of 20th century history. Like the 
Palestinian Arabs, the Kenyans too would have regarded the Jewish 
immigrants as interlopers. “It is conceivable that African nationalism 
would have conflicted with modern politice] Zionism just as Arab nationa- 
lism has in the Middle East. East Africa, then, might have been the 
cockpit, and Kenyatta, rather than Nasser, the Zionists’ bete noire.” 


This is a well-documented study of ar almost forgotten episode. The 
author also dispels the widespread misconception that the British project 
was related to Uganda. 

M. S. AGWANI 

Professor and Head of the Department 
of West Asian Studies, 

School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


Africa South of the Sahara : A select and annotated bibliography, 1964-68. 
Kenueth M. Glazier. Stanford, The Hoover Institution, 1969. vii, 139 p. 


United States and Canadian Publications and Theses on Africa in 1966. comp. 
by Liselotte Hofmann, Stanford, Hoover Institution, 1970, ix, 300p. 


f 


THE degree of attention that Africa has received from the world of 
scholarship in recent years is well worth envy. What is more enviable 
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is the amount of documentation work, both current as well as retrospec- 
tive, that is being done to feed the scholars working on Africa. In 
America alone the number of works on Africa rose from 1,111 in 1960 to 
2,755 in 1966. It must be about 4,000 by now. 


But this state of plentitude, commendable as it is, is not an unmixed 
blessing, more so when viewed in the perspective of growing specialisation. 


In Africa South of the Sahara M. Glazier seeks to provide a handy 
volume of books published between 1964-68 that scholars considered 
among the best. If he has not emerged entirely successful, a great measure 
of responsibility lies in the unsurmountability that is Inherent in such an 
effort. For how could a book suitable for a high school student meet 
the demand of an inquisitive scholar who wants to understand the intrica- 
cies of the conflict between the civil and military leadership that is becom- 
ing a familiar phenomenon of the continent? In fact the measure of 
success in any effort of selection is the amount of objectivity that one 
brings to bear upon it. Mr. Glazier has taken special care to be objective. 
He lays down three criteria : language, only English; period of publication, 
either published or reissued between 1964-1968; standard reviews that they 
received in scholarly journals. 


With these in mind he has gone through the files of 27 scholarly 
- Journals, some on Africa, others in a subject field, and selected 220 titles 
which, according to him, received “some favourable review”. Since he 
has not explained the criteria for selecting the journals one will never 
know why journals such as the American Economic Review, East African 
Economic Review, New York Review of Books and some journals from the 
Afro-Asian world failed to attract his attention. 


Each entry in the bibliography consists of the name of the author, 
title, imprint and is followed by an annotation by Mr. Glazier. In order 
to lend further support to his evaluation he has also given, in each case, 
extracts from the reviews. 


The area covered, as is evident from the title, is Africa 
South of the Sahara. In other words, North Africa, also known as 
Arab Africa, has been excluded from the purview, though there is one 
entry on Egypt (No. 42). There are no books on the Central African 
Republic, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Guinea and Senegal. 
The book on Dahomey ends at 1818 and the books on Portugal’s role in 
Africa up to 1910. There are also no books on the Portuguese colonies 
of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea. Most of the books however treat 
their subjects up to a fairly recent period. 


Mr. Glazier has taken special .care to include works by African 
authors and leaders. The two names that are missing from the biblio- 
graphy are those of W.E.B. Du Bois and Marcus Garvey. The omission 
becomes conspicuous when we realise the great impact they have made on 
the thinking of contemporary African leadership. 
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The entries have been arranged in alphabetical order supplemented 
by a subject index, A little more planning in devising subject headings 
and close checking would have helped in removing certain obvious 
inconsistencies. As it is, we find both Britain and Great Britain, Common 
Market without knowing whether it is the European Common Market or 
the African Common Market, Mission without the suffix of either 
Christian or Islamic. The entry number for International Relations 
should have been 218 and not 216. 


These minor shortcomings in checking notwithstanding, Mr. Glazier 
has done an admirable job of presenting a fine selection of writings on 
Africa. It will prove a handy volume for those who intend to acquaint 
themselves with contemporary Africa but find it difficult to find their 
way through the mass of literature that has become available in recent 
years. 


The volume has been produced very well and is in keeping with the 
tradition of the Hoover Institution publications. 


United States and Canadian Publications and Theses on Africa 1966 
is the 7th issue in the series that was first published by the Library of 
Congress in 1962. The Hoover Institution took over its publication from 
the second issue. Its scope was enlarged in 1965 to include theses. It 
does not cover North Africa although this is not clear from the title. 


The bibliography is divided into two parts. Part I lists works on 
Africa by topics. In all 30 topics or subject headings have been used to list 
the publications. Under each subject heading entries have been further 
divided into books, pamphlets and articles. The arrangement is alphabeti- 
cal and follows the names of the authors. Each entry has information 
about the author, title, imprint and collation. Since the velume is also 
intended to serve as a source of acquisition, prices of books have been 
mentioned. Composite books, collections and symposia published in 
a youn have been analysed and individual entries given for each con- 
tribution. 


The second part lists works dealing with specific countries or regions. 
The entries in this section are also divided into books, and periodical 
articles. A detailed subject and geographic index has been provided at 
the end for subject approach. This is in addition to the author index. 


A perusal of the first part indicates that about half of the total 
contributions on Africa are related to six out of 30 topics, namely Arts 
and Letters, International Relations, Politics and Government, Cultural 
Anthropology and Sociology, Economics including economic and technical 
assistance, and History and Archaeology—in this order. South Africa 
has attracted by far the maximum number of contributions. Next comes 
Rhodesia followed by Nigeria, the Congo, Ghana, Kenya and Ethiopia. 
These countries account for almost one-third of the works: listed in the 
second part. 
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The compilers have scanned about 39 indexing publications for 
collecting the material. The bibliography however does not cover 
congressional publications. 


The volumes contain 2,755 entries. It is interesting to note that 
Africa-Bibliographic (Deutsche Afrika—Gesellschaft, Bonn) listed 3,000 
titles in 1965 in the German language on Africa. However the German 
bibliography also covers publications from Austria and Switzerland as 
books in the German language from outside the country. 


The time lag in publication is a matter for concern, specially when 
it has increased from two to four years. This is going to prove a handicap 
for libraries which are using this also as a tool for acquisition. Perhaps 
some sort of working arrangement with SCOLMA and use of computers, 
as suggested at the Nairobi conference, will reduce it. 


S. ANSARI 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


The Bibliography of Africa: Proceedings and Papers of the 

International Conference on African Bibliography, Nairobi, 4-8 December 
1967. 

Ed. by J.D. Pearson and Ruth Jones; London, Frank Cass; 1970, xii, 
p. 362. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress, July 1970. 


JN 1964 when Africanists who had gathered in Ibadan, Nigeria, from 

all over the world concluded their deliberations on the state of Tropical 
African Studies, one of the recommendations they made was to convene 
an international conference of documentalists on Africa. The conference 
was to look into the various aspects of (a) coordination and standardisa- 
tion of African bibliographical services, (b) promotion of publication of 
national bibliographies, and (c) compilation of up-to-date retrospective 
bibliographies of various African countries. The Bibliography of Africa is 
the result of the follow-up action emanating from the Ibadan recommenda- 
tions. 


The discussions at the Nairobi conference were based on 
the papers contributed by 28 authors. The various propositions 
emerging out of their contributions were discussed under seven major 
heads: national or country bibliographies; subject bibliographies; current 
bibliographies and annotation; classification and cataloguing; biblio- 
graphical control of special types of material; acquisition of African 
materials; international coordination of bibliographical services. The 
recommendations of the conference relate to the problems of national 
bibliographies; legal deposits; training of bibliographers; classification and 
cataloguing, archives, acquisition of material into Africa and international 
coordination of bibliographical data. 


The papers, 25 in all, have been reproduced with slight modifications. 
Seven papers are in French with their resume in English. Most of them 
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deal with one or another aspect of bibliography. Three are devoted to 
acquisition, one each deals with classification, cataloguing, ephemera and 
discography. 


John Harris in his paper on national bibliography in Nigeria relates 
his experiences and the problems that he faced incompiling Nigerian Publi- 
cations, the annual national bibliography. Some of his observations merit 
special attention in this country in view of the sorry state of affairs 
prevailing init. “A current bibliographical service’, writes Harris, ‘‘is 
entirely dependent on the effectiveness of its acquisition policy” which is not 
solved merely by an act of the parliament”. What is much more essential 
is theeffectiveness of such an act. He also lays emphasis on the impor- 
tance of planning and coordination in making such an attempt succeed. 
While Harris thinks that the mechanism for carrying on such work exists 
only at national libraries, Holdsworth, dealing with Tanzanian 
publications, and Ndegwa, dealing with official ` publications of East 
Africa in the succeeding two papers, favour university college libraries 
to be vested with the necessary powers and facilities so that they can also. 
function as national libraries. Jerry James narrates the working of the 
US National Programme for Acquisitions and Cataloguing -in East Africa 
which in essence is not very different from the work of the American 
Book Procurement Centre in our own country. Musikar of South Africa, 
with the heip of a graphic description of the bibliographies compiled 
there, lends credence to his conclusion that “‘bibliographically speaking, 
South Africa is among the most well equipped and advanced countries on 
the continent”. Witheral of the Library of Congress presents a vivid and 
precise account of bibliographical programmes at the Library of Congress 
and at the African Bibliographic Centre, Washington. 


It was however left to Kotei of Ghana to grapple with the basic 
problem of African bibliography. “We could start”, he savs, “from the 
premise that all scientific documentation thrives on specially designed 
schemes of classification which are minute, precise, analytic’, i.e. 
analytic-synthetic as opposed to general-ennmerative. He proceeds further 
to show the inadequacies of the major classification schemes in dealing 
with the literature of African studies. Most of the schemes have made 
little, if any, provision for new subjects. He buttresses his point by citing 
various new diplomatic, cultural or political developments in Africa that 
fail to get identical categories in Western culture. He pleads for an 
African Classification Research Group. Thus Ranganathan’s seeds are 
shooting rocts in Africa too. In another paper Duignan of the Hoover 
Institution makes a detailed survey of bibliographical control of archival 
material. JI wish he had also mentioned the usefulness of a search of the 
Indian archives for the period when affairs of some East African countries 
were being controlled from Bombay. In the last paper Ruth Jones makes. 
an inventory of bibliographical services covering current publications on 
Africa. Information for the paper was collected through “questionnaire 
and relates to 86 such services in 25 countries.” 


It is hoped that in future conferences the organisers would be able 
to persuade someone to survey ‘non-western sources, specially those in 
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the Arabic language that are essential for understanding the medieval 
period of East and West African history. 


The volume has been very well produced and will become a standard 
book on African bibliography. 


The July 1970 issue of the Quarterly Journal of Library of Congress 
is a special issue on Africana. It has been produced to celebrate the 10th 
anniversary of the African Section of the General Reference and Bibliogra-~ 
phy Division of the Reference Department. The articles contributed to 
it are meant to focus attention on the richness of the various types of 
literature relating to Africa available at the Library. Reproduction of 
some beautiful photographs from the collection on Africa has made the 
issue lively and colourful, 


S. ANSARI 
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Kritzeck, James and Lewis, William H. Islam in Africa, van Nostrand- 
Reinhold Company, U.S. A. 1969, p. 339 


This is a survey by international authorities of the history and 
present state of Islam’s expansion into every region of Africa. Detailed 
studies are devoted to Nigeria, Uganda, the Congo, Cameroun and other 
areas. The book is divided into three parts, each dealing with historical 
perspectives, aspects of African Islam and its regional development. 


Wionczek Miguel S. (ed). Economic Cooperation in Latin America, Africa 
and Asia : A handbook of documents, M. I. T. Press, U. S. A. 1969, 
p. 566, 


The book is a collection of major multi-national agreements and 
other legal documents on attempts at regional economic integration. The 
author opines that a’ ‘the great majority of the new nations are not 
economically viable, they may have to enter into regional alliances for 
economic acceleration. 


Thomas, M. F. and Whittington, G. W. (ed). Environment and land use in 
Africa. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1969, p.554. 


‘The contributors examine the natural and social environments of 
selected areas in Africa. The book is divided into 3 sections. In the 
first, climate, land forms, soils and vegetation are discussed as fundamental 
‘aspects of the physical environment. The second examines the social 
and political environment—demography, agricultural systems and colonial 
administrative legacies. In the final section various case studies are 
analysed—in Malawi, Nigeria, East Central Sudan and Kenya. 


Robert, Chambers. Settlement Schemes in Tropical Africa : A study of 
organisations and development. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1969, p. 2944-14. 


The book examines and compares agricultural settlement schemes 
in eight countries of Africa—Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, Rhodesia, the 
Sudan, Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. It is divided into four parts. 
Part I discusses the study and origins of settlement schemes in Africa. 
Part II is an administrative case history of the Mwea irrigation settle- 
ment in Kenya, while Part II] describes staff and settlers, their organisa- 
tion and interplay within the schemes. In Part IV are given the evidence 
and conclusions. 
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Morel, E.D. The black man’s burden: The white man in Africa from the 
fifteenth century to World War 1. Monthly Review Press, New York. 
1969 (Reprinted) p. 241. 


It’s a compact and authoritative history of the white man’s invasion 
of black Africa. -While reviewing the history of each area of Africa, the 
author describes the methods and techniques used by western civilisations 
to exterminate, enslave and exploit the black population and their culture 
during five centuries. After introductory sections and a brief history of 
the slave trade the author divides the narrative into three main sections: 
“Episodes in the struggle for the Soil”, “Episodes in the establishment of 
political contro!’ and “Episodes in capitalistic exploitation”. l 


Obafemi, Awolowo. The strategy and tactics of the Peoples H of 
Nigeria. Macmillan & Co. (Nigeria) Ltd., 1970, p. 132. 


The author sets out the economie, social, political and constitutional 
objectives for Nigeria. He then outlines the order of priorities for achiev- 
ing the proposed national objectives and describes the organisations which 
need to be instituted for this purpose. He lays stress on education 
oa the key factor in progress and shows how it can De expanded in the next 

years, 


Widstrand, Carl Gosta (ed). Co-operatives and rural development in East 
Africa, African Publishing Corporation, New York, 1970, p. 271. 


The book is the outcome of a seminar sponsored by the Scandina- 
vian Institute of African Studies, The contributors deal with the various 
types of co-operatives as a means of development in East Africa. 


Per Wastberg (ed). The writer in modern Africa. Uppsala, 1968, p. 123. . 


The book presents some-of the papers and discussions of the African- 
Scandinavian Writers’ Conference held in February 1967. The contributors 
deal with the role of the writer in African society, his individuality and his 
social commitment. 


Porter, Dorothy B. (comp). The Negro in the United States: A select 
bibliography, p. 313. 


It’s comprehensive bibliography on the Negro in the US. A useful 
publication. 


Amery, Vandenbosch. South Africa and the World: The foreign policy of 
Apartheid. The University Press of EEREN 1970, p. 303. 


The author focusses attention on some of the .major problems of a 
white-dominated African country, and broadly deals with three of the chief 
issues of the mid-20th century, namely colonialism, race relations and collec- 
tive security. The book is divided into 6 parts and, while giving a histori- 
cal perspective, deals with apartheid since 1948 in the last part. Itisa 
comprehensive study of the foreign policy of South Africa. 
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Spiro, Herbert J. (ed). Patterns of African Development: Five comparisons. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Jersey, 1967, p. 144. 


In this book, five outstanding political theorists consider the direction 
African development may take. They discuss special features of African 
nationalism, and Herbert Spiro explains political development as the deve- 
lopment of African politics. 


Mary Douglas and Kaberry, Phyllis (ed). Man in Africa. Tavistock Publi- 
cations, London, 1969. p. 372. > 


This is an anthropological study of Africa, the most notable 
contribution being that of social change and ecology. Comparisons have 
been systematically developed—with the past, between various African 
cultures and with Europe. 


Laurence, John. The Seeds of disaster. Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 
1968, p. 333. 


The book is a guide to the realities, race policies and worldwide 
propaganda campaign of the Republic of South Africa. It is divided into 
5 parts with appendices and maps. 


Emerson, Donald K. (ed). Students and politics in developing nations. Pall 
Mall Press, London, 1968, p. 444. 


The book explores the political attitudes and behaviour of university 
students in Africa, Asia and Latin America. It providesa history and 
analysis of student politics in 11 countries and reveals the complex reality. 


Selected Speeches of His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, 1978 to 1967, 
Published by the Imperial Ethiopian Ministry of Information, Publi- 
Se gis Foreign Languages. Press dept. Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
1967 p. 693. 


Selected speeches of Emperor Haile Selassie have been collected in 
this book. It covers the period 1918-1967. Itis a useful publication for 
reference and research work. 


Joshi, eA Unrest in South Africa, Wind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 1958, 
p. 303. 


_, The book deals with the African struggle for human rights. While 
giving a historical perspective it deals with the issue of the colour bar in 
the 20th century and covers its development until 1957. 


Widstrand, Carl Gosta. Development and adult education in Africa, 
Uppsala, 1965, p.97. 


The book emerged out of a seminar and discusses adult education 
and economic development and other related issues. 
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Cornevin, Robert. Histories du Congo : Leopoldville-Kinshassa 
Editions Bergen Levranlt, Paris, 1970, p. 391. 


The book deals with the history of the Congo in detail and covers 
the period of independence till 1965. An extensive analysis of the history 
of Congo. 


Consultative Meeting of Special Government Representatives of Non-Aligned 
Countries. Belgrade, July 8-12 1969. Medunarodna Political, 
Beograd, 1970, p. 174. 


The book is a compilation of the speeches of various representatives 
who participated in the deliberations of the Consultative Meeting of the 
non-aligned countries held in Belgrade on July 8-12, 1969. 


Regional Cooperation in Asia. Development Centre of the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris. 1970, p. 93. 


It is a report of the annual meeting of the Directors of Development 
igen and Research Institutes, held in Tokyo on March 10-14. 


Kunst, Hans-Joachim. The African in European Art. Inter Nations, Bad 
Godesberg Cologne, 1967, p. 29, Illi : 54. 


_ The book deals with the African in European art since anti- 
quity . It has good illustrations with brief comments. 


Varma S. N. African Studies in the United States. Delhi, 1967, p. 60. 


It is a general survey of African studies in the U.S. It also gives 
suggestions for the organisation of area studies at the University of Delhi. 


Harries, Lyndon. Poems From Kenya by Ahmed Nassier bin Juma Bhalo, 
Seti verses in Swahili. The Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1966, 
p. 244. 


_ The book is a collection of poems in Swahili, with English transla- 
lations. Some of them express the dangers confronting man on earth and 
describe the transitory nature of life. 


Lewis, Herberts. A Galla Monarchy. Jimmia Abba Jifar, Ethiopia, 1830- 
1932. The Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1965, p. 148. 


The author gives an insight into the unique political structure of the 
Galla kingdoms of Jimmia Abba Jifar, in South-Western Ethiopia. 


Alexander, H. T. African Tightrope : My two years as Nkrumah’s Chief 
of Staff. Frederick A. Praegar,’ New York, 1966, p. 152. 


It is a perceptive analysis of Nkrumah. The author also evaluates 
the significance of the Congo crisis, and offers a new insight into many 
problems facing the newly emerging African countries. 
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Humbaraci, Arsiam. : Algeria: A Revolution that failed: A political 
history since 1954. Pall Mail Press, London, 1966, p. 308. 


The author examines the relative strength of the political groups and 
the army in the light of the dictatorship and subsequent overthrow of Ben 
Bella. While describing the powerful influence of France, particularly 
in the economic field, he discusses the roles of other western countries 
and of Russia and China in Algerian affairs. He also discusses Algeria’s 
links with the Arab world. 


Davis, John A. and Baker, James K. (ed). Southern-Africa in transition, 
Fraderick A. Praegar, New York, 1965, p. 427. 


The book provides a basis for understanding events in southern 
Africa. It gives a historical perspective and discusses various problems 
facing this part of the continent. 


Libois, Jules Gerard. Katanga secession. Rebecca Young. The Univ. of 
Wisconsin Press, 1966, p. 377. 


This is the English translation of a definitive study of the Katanga 
secession, a major crisis in post-colonial politics in Africa. The author 
provides background material on the social, economic and political 
climate of Katanga. He meticulously reconstructs the events leading to 
the Katanga secession. 


Faith in Unity. Lagos, 1970, p. 185. 


It isa collection of 45 speeches of Maj-Gen Yakubu Gowon since 
his assumption of leadership—an important collection for research 
purposes. 


Hamrell, Syen, and Widstrand, Carl Gosta (ed). The Soviet Bloc, China 
and Africa, Uppsala, 1964, p. 173. 


The book tries to elucidate the policies of the Soviet bloc and China 
towards Africa against the background of the conflict between Pan-African- 
ism and communism and assesses the degree of actual and potential 
communist influence on the African continent. 


Anene, J. C. and Brown. Godfrey (ed). Africa in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, Ibadan Univ. Press, 1968, p. 555, Illustrations 
and maps. 


The book provides an authoritative study of the development of 
African history since the 19th century. It is primarily a handbook for 
teachers and students. 


Widstrand, Carl Gosta (ed). African boundary problems, Uppsala, 1962. 
P 202. 


The book is a collection of 11 seminar papers on African boundary 
problems. 
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Owens, Jesse, and Neimark, Paul. Blackthink: My life as black 
man and white man. William Morrow and Co., New York, 1970. p. 215. 


In this book, the author expresses his views on the racial crisis in his 
country and offers his suggestions for a meaningful and peaceful change. 


Benemy, F. W. G. Constitutional government and West Africa. George G. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd., London, 1968, p. 286. 


_ The book is a general survey of the major constitutions of the world, 
and incorporates the constitutions of West African countries. 


Brockway, Fenner. African Socialism : A background book, London, 1963, 
p. 127. 


The author describes the historical background of the emergent 
African states and examines their plans and problems. He believes that 
Africa may become the United Socialist States of Africa and poses the 
question of types of governments it may have to choose from, 


Hollingsworth, L. W. The Asians of East Africa. MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 
London, 1960, p. 174. : 


The book traces the history of the Asian community. There are 
chapters on Hindus and Muslims, Asian education and Asian troops in 
East Africa. 


Morison, oa The U.S.S.R. and Africa. Oxford University Press, 1964, 
p. 124. 


The book examines the extent of the USSR’s involvement in Africa 
as well as the impact of Africa on the Soviet mind. It also describes 
Soviet efforts to keep ideology in step with policy, and assesses Soviet 
achievements in African studies. l 


O’Brien, Conor Cruise. To Katanga and back : A UN case history. 
Hutchinson, London, 1962, p. 371. 


This is an authoritative book on the Congo crisis. The author, who 
authorised the use of force against Tshombe in Katanga in September 
1961, reconstructs the dramatic and tragic events of that time. 


Curtin, Philip D. (Ed). Africa Remembered: Narratives by West Africans 
from the era of the slave trade. University of Wisconsin Press 1967, 
p. 303. 


This volume deals with the different aspects of the Atlantic slave 
trade, one of the greatest inter-continental migrations in world history, 
during 1730 and 1830. Eight of the narratives are original accounts of 
Africans who were enslaved and shipped to the coast for sale to Europeans. 
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The collection is a fascinating account of the experiences of slaves who were 
shipped to the Americas. 


Bello, Sir Ahmadu. My Life. Cambridge University Press, 1962, p. 246. 


This is the autobiography of Alhaji Sir Ahmadu ‘Bello thought to 
be one of the most powerful figures in Nigeria. It discusses the pro- 
blems which face the leader of a country moving from the status of a 
colony to sovereign independence. 


Panikkar, K. Madhu. The Serpent and the Crescent: A History of the 
Negro ee of Western Africa. Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
1963. p. 386, 


The book traces the history of the West African people from the 
earliest times to the establishment of European domination. It also deals 
with the political, economic and social history of the West African people. 
The author describes the slave trade as a hinderance in the way of medie- 
val West African civilisation, because it acted asa stranglehold on the 
economy. 


Kopytoff, Jean Herskovits. A preface to modern Nigeria. The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1965, p. 402. 


It examines an episode in West African history that took place during 
1830-1890-——the migrations of liberated slaves along the West African 
coasts to the Camerouns. The focus is on the African protagonists, “the 
Sierra Leonians” of Yomba stock. 


Childers, Erskine B. The road to Suez. MacGibbon and Kee. London 
1962, p. 416. 


In this book, the author presents a story of the Suez crisis of 1956. 
He considers the question in its wider context, while tracing it from the 
Sth century to the present day. He shows its remarkable effect on western 
policy in the Middle East. He also examines the rise and role of President 
Nasser; the impact of the Palestine problem on the West’s relations with 
Arabs; the Arab search for unity; the quest for new political institutions in 
modern Arab society. 


Vansina, Jan M. Kingdoms of the Savanna, The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1966, p. 364. 


It deals with the history of Central African States until the European 
occupation. The geographical limits of the area covered are the Savannas 
that lie north of the Zambesi and south of the equatorial forests. Its 
inhabitants had developed kingdoms or chieftons. The study concentrates 
mainly on the social and political developments of the kingdoms of Kongo, 
Luba, Lunda, Kazembe and Lozi. 
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Yule Engineering's proud product, the McTear Rotorvane is the most sophisticated 
continuous roller for tea processing. Itis already baing used by all the major tea growing 
countries in the world: The McTear Rotorvane is used in the manufacture of Orthodox, 
CTC or LEGG-Cut teas; has a greater rolling capacity than batch type rollers, requires 
fess space, horse power and maintenance. What Is more, the rotorvane produces a better 
tea of top Hiquoring quality by the effectiveness of the leaf cell rupturing action. 

Besides.the McTear Rotorvane, the Yule Engineering Division manufactures and markets 
a complete range of Tea Processing Equipment and can undertake désign, supply and 
erection of complete tea factories. This line of equipment ensures low cost, quality 
production from the time tender tea shoots arrive at the factory to the final packing for 
the auctions of the world, Yule Engineering puts precision into the international tea 


processing industry. YUL Es OVvES A HE A D 


YULE ENGINEERING DIVISION: Manufacturers and Distributors of Marins 
Croft, process equipment for Sugar, Tea, Jute, Paper, Chemica! & other pfants.; 
jiro Industrial E Fabrio Brick making plants, Heavy & Medium precision 
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fohbing, foundry & fabrications, Fan Products for industrial Ventilation. Aircondi~ 
: tioning Boiler fans, Mine Ventilation, Pusumatic Conveying, Dust Claaning. A full 
, range of Electrical Products, Transformers, Regulators, Rectifiers, Switch fuses, 
solstors, Dropouts, Flameproof Switchgeers, Cable Boxes, Miniature ‘Gispult 
taakers; Control Paneis, Lighting Fittings etc. Mining Equipment, reir r 
aay Instruments, Installation, Erection, Instrumentation and Turnkey: Project 
j neers, 


ANDREW YULE & CO. LTD. ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
"YULE HOUSE’ 8, Clive Row, Calcutta 1. 


Branches: BOMBAY—32, Nico! Road, Bilard Estate, Bombay DB DELHI —1427, 
Joibeuls Now Bahis O MARRAS = Mount Viw” 132 Mpun Road Madan 
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DELIGHT OF / 
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PALITANA 
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Statement about ownership and ocitet particulars abont newspapers 
(AFRICA QUARTERLY) , 
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FORM IV.” 
“(See Rule 8&, -* >- 


1. Place of publication: r zZ.. New Delhi 


2. Periodicity of its publication - | i Quarterly r he l 
3. Printers Name wt Mr. S. A. Mehdi 
: Nationality i? SOR Indian 
_-*  ° Address ee 5, Balvantray Mehta Lane, 
$ ; ` New Delhi 
4. Publisher's Nome. Mr. S. A. Mehdi 
Nationality, _ E Indian 
Adare és 5, Balvantray Mehta Lane, 
. oo _ New Delhi . 
5. Editors Name xe Mr, Asoka Mehta, 
Nationality . Indian ` 
Address 5, Balvantray Mehta Lane, 
: " “New Delhi 
. 6. Names-and addresses of indivi- Indian Council for Africa, 
duals who own the newspaper 5, Balvantray Mehta Lane, 
and pariners or “shareholders New Delhi 


holding | ‘more than one per 
5 cent of the total capital. 


E l I, S. A. Mehdi, hereby declare that the particulars given above are 


aa ` true to fhe best of i knowledge and belief. 


S. A. Mehdi 
(Signature of Publisher) 
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